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PREFACE. 


DiviNB  Revelation,  conveying  to  man  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion with  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  contained  in  various 
records  of  Church  History,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This 
branch  of  study,  therefore,  is  commended  to  every  mind  by 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

Divine  Revelation  contains  the  most  glowing  prophetic 
descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  and  these 
prophecies  having  been  accomplished,  according  to  the 
purposes  of  Heaven,  no  human  records  can  be  compared  for 
instructiveness,  to  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Who 
that  believes  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  position  ?  And  who  that  presumes  to  call  himself  a 
Christian  can  possibly  be  uninterested  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  through  successive  ages  ?  Or  who  that  hopes  for  life 
everlasting  by  the  blood  of  atonement,  can  be  regardless  of 
the  growing  honours  of  the  Redeemer  ? 

Church  History  has  nevertheless  been  greatly  neglected  by 
all  denominations  of  Christians  ;  and  an  intjuiry  into  the  causes 
(if  thai  neglect  would  not  fail  to  be  profitable,  especially  to 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  recent  publication  of  several 
excellent  works  on  this  most  instructive  subject  proves,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  according  to  its  real 
importance ;  and  this  study,  in  the  judgment  of  many  wise 
persons,  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  instrumental  in  healing 
the  divisions  among  Christians,  and  in  engaging  them  to  co- 
operate cordially  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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Yl  PRBFACK. 

Ecclesiastical  History  was  deeply  studied  by  the  "  Fathers 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;"  and  the  inestimable  ''  Acts 
AND  Monuments  of  the  Christian  Church,"  by  the  im- 
mortal John  Fox,  brought  undyinjgr  honour  to  his  worthy  name, 
contributing,  in  no  small  <fegree,  in  the  suvieenth  century,  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  England.  Thes^  venerable  records  were 
read  with  avidity,  in  every  family  whose  means  allowed  them 
to  purchase  the  ponderous  folios  f  and  every  frietid  to  Scrip- 
tural Christianity  must  regard  the  publication,  at  the  present 
time,  of  a  new  edition  of  that  great  w^rk,  as  among  the 
brightest  signs  of  our  eventful  times. 

Fuller's  "  Church  History  of  Britain,  from  the  Birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  year  mocxlviii,"  having  also  been 
announced  for  republication,  afibrds  further  evidence  of  a 
growing  desire  in  Christiana  to  becoin«  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  religion  in  our  country.  But  were  Fuller's  va- 
luable  work  far  better  adapted  for  **  family  reading"  and  the 
instruction  of  our  youth  than  its  warmest  admirers  consider 
Jt  to  be,  still  it  falls  short  of  our  times  by  nearly  two  centuries. 

Knowledge  and  Scriptural  Christianity  have  achieved  their 
mightiest  triumphs  since  the  Protestant  Reforuiation ;  and 
they  are  making  progress  in  our  days  far  greater  than  was 
ever  imagined  by  Fuller.  The  advancement  of  pure  religion 
among  the  English  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  —  the  rapid 
colonization  of  North  America  by  those  persecuted  servants 
of  Christ  — the  prevalence  of  godliness  in  that  amazing 
country  —  the  increase  of  piety  among  the  Dissenters  in  Great 
Britain  —  the  origin  and  zealous  labours  of  the  Methodists  — 
the  revival  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  —  and  the 
formation  of  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  supported  by 
the  di£ferent  denominations  of  Christians  —  with  the  transli^ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  9II  languages — are  most  truly  asto- 
nishing; and,  as  the  most  delightful  facts  of  Church  History, 
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PREFACB.  VII 

afford  edifying^  and  consolotary  illastrations  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

General  Education  is  creating  a  thirst  for  information  on 
every  subject ;  and  while  history  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  instructive  branch  of  study,  what  Christian, 
what  father  of  a  family  especially,  can  be  satisfied  without  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  this  kind  of  knowledge?  Every 
inferior  school  throughout  the  nation  professes  to  read  the 
•*  History  of  England  ;"  but  which  of  all,  even  among  those 
of  a  superior  class,  reads  the  "  History  of  the  Church  in 
England  ?'*  There  has  not  yet  issued  from  the  British  Press 
any  work  of  the  kind,  adapted  for  general  utility.  Bede,  Fox, 
Fuller,  Burnet,  Strype,  Collier.  Woodrow,  Echard,  Neal, 
Warner,  Brown,  Cook,  Southey,  Bogue,  Bennett, Slcbbing,&c. 
have  furnished  many  useful  works  on  different  portions  of 
British  Church  History,  but  no  one  has  hitherto  offered  such  a 
complete  volume  to  the  families  or  to  the  youth  of  Britain  ! 

That  desideratum  the  Author  has  here  endeavoured  to 
supply,  in  a  comprehensive ,  faithful,  and  condensed  epitome  of 
the  History  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain. 

Sunday  Schools  alone  are  eflfecting  an  intellectual  and 
moral  transformation  among  the  millions  uf  our  youth  in  the 
lower  classes ;  and  they,  in  no  small  degree,  are  the  hopes  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Britain.  To  contribute  to  enlighten 
them  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  aid  that  most  influential 
body  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gratuitous  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  the  worthy  benefactors  of  our  country  and 
age,  with  their  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  in«]uiring 
pupils,  are  among  the  chief  considerations  with  the  Author  in 
publishing  the  present  result  of  his  labours  in  the  service  of 
his  Divine  Lord. 

Difficulties,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude, 
are  inseparable  from  thegiving  of  a  faithful  **  History  of  the 
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Vm  VUEBACK, 

of  Church  of  Christ  in  BriuuB."  These  must  be  obviou» 
to  every  intelligent  person,  who  surveys  the  present  state 
religious  profession,  as  followed  by  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians. 

Religious  liberty,  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation— acknowledged  at  the  "glorious  Revolution," 
and  rendered  sacred  by  the  "Act  of  Toleration"  under 
William  III  —  prompted  men  to  follow  their  own  convictions 
of  divine  truth,  as  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  existence  of  the  several  Christian  communities  in 
Great  Britain.  These  are  viewed  by  many,  not  as  *'  sister- 
churches,''  but  merely  in  their  separation  from  the  Esta- 
blished Churches  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  therefore, 
regarded  under  the  designation,  in  some  degree  at  least 
obnoxious,  of  Dissenters.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  writing  of  a  faithful  British  Church  History. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  he  now  offers  it  to  the  Christian  public.  He 
has  contemplated  all  who  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Divinity,  Incarnation, 
and  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  who  **  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity,"  as  parts  and  members  of  the  true  Church 
of  God. 

Archbishop  8ecker*s  sound  Protestant  principles  are, 
therefore,  those  upon  which  the  Author  has  written  this 
Church  History.  "  By  our  Saviour's  appointment  there  was 
founded,  and  through  his  n^rcy  shall  ever  continue,"  says 
that  judicious  prelate,  "  a  society  of  persons,  of  what  nation 
or  nations  is  indifferent,  who  have  faith  in  his  nau>e  and  obey 
Ms  laws,  without  bemg  destroyed  by  sin  or  error ;  as  he  hath 
promised,  that  the  gates  of  hell,  or  of  the  invisible  world, 
that  is  persecution  and  death,  shall  not  prevuil  against  his 
CAwrcA.— The  Jewish  Church  was  not  universal,  but  par- 
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ticnlar ;  but  the  Christtaii  consists  ofev€ry  kitkired,  tongue,  and 
people  {  and  offers  unto  the  name  of  God  in  every  place,  from 
tke  rising  of  the  mn  unto  the  gomg  down  of  the  same,  incente 
and  a  pure  offering.  The  Catholic  Church  then  is  the  Uni* 
fersal  Chnrch,  spread  through  the  woiM;  and  the  eaiholic 
faith  is  the  nniTersal  faith  \  that  form  of  doctrine,  which  the 
apiistles  delivered  to  the  whole  Chureh,  anct  it  reeeiyed. 
What  that  faith  was,  we  may  learn  from  their  writings  contained 
in  the  New  Testame^ ;  aud,  at  so  jp*eat  a  distance  of  time, 
we  ems  learn  it  with  certainty  nowhere  else.  Every  Church  or 
Society  of  Christians,  that  preserves  this  catholic  or  universal 
ftdth,  aecottpanied  with  true  charity,  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
or  Universal  Church.  And  in  this  sense,  churches,  tb»t  differ 
widely  in  several  notions  and  customs,  may,  notwithstanding, 
each  of  them  be  truly  Catholic  Churches  *.** 

Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  aud  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,,  "as  by  law  established,"  are,  therefore, 
included  in  this  History  of  the  Church  in  Britain :  as  they 
hold  the  catholic,  the  apostolic  faith :  and  while  they 
appeal  exclusively  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  divine  warrant  for 
their  faith  and  practice,  their  piety,  charity,  and  intelligence, 
demonstrate  that  their  Societies  are  true  Churches  of  Christ. 

General  History,  how  carefully  soever  and  impartially 
written,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfsictory  to  all  parties. 
Church  History  also,  how  faithful  soever  its  details  may  be, 
is  not  likely  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  except  to  the  candid 
among  the  different  denominations  of  Christians.  Selfish 
sectarianism,  which  exists  more  or  less  in  every  communion, 
makes  its  advocates  blind  to  all  the  excellencies  which  do  not 
shine  among  their  own  friends,  and  requires  the  entire  omis. 
sion  of  their  commendation  from  the  records  of  public  in- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  Lect.  XIV. 
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^traction.  Sacred  truth,  however,  demaiuls  that  the  Christiaa 
history  should  record  the  divine  virtues,  and  the  benevolent 
labours,  of  all  who  profess  the  faith  and  bear  the  ima^e  of 
God  our  Saviour. 

The  Author  of  this  Volume  has  endeavoured  to  prosecute 
his  work  "  as  one  that  must  give  account,"  agreeably  to  his 
profession  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  chief  desi^^n  in 
this  labour  has  been  to  serve  the  interests  of  pure  Scriptural 
Christianity  amoni^  his  countrymen :  but  while  fidelity  to 
truth  required  the  record  of  some  things  which  may  offend  the 
fastidious,  and  he  is  not  unconscious  of  niaiiy  imperfections, 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  of  its  statements  or  representations  on 
which  he  cannot  continue  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God. 

Reflecting  upon  the  encouraging  manner  in  which  the 
public  have  received  his  *'  Church  History  through  all  Ages," 
the  Author  oflfers  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements.  And, 
laying  the  present  volume  at  the  feet  of  Him,  whose  name  is 
**  Immanuel,*'  the  triumphs  of  whose  gospel  and  grace,  in  the 
British  Churches,  it  briefly  records,  he  commends  it  to  his 
respected  Brethren  in  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  in  the 
hope  of  it  being,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  edification  of  our  inquisitive 
youth,  and  of  advancing  the  saving  doctrine  of  Protestant, 
Scriptural  Christianity. 
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BRITISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


BOOK  I. 

TO  THE   ARRIVAL  OP  THE   SAXQNS,  A.  D.  449. 


CHAP  I. 

THB  IMPORTANCE  OF  BRITISH  tCCLSSIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Hie  Bftle  an  Ecclesiastieal  History— History  of  EnglRod  importaDt-rOf  Christianity 
more  important — Increase  of  Education  in  England  requires  an  appropriate  Eccle- 
siastical  History— Principles  of  Chnrcli  History. 

Ecclesiastical  History  is  commended  to  the  study  of  every 
man,  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  This  is  the  principal 
method  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  chosen  to  give  perma- 
nent instruction  to  mankind.  Divine  revelation  in  the  Bible 
consists  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  records;  for  the  inspired 
sages  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  both  under  the  Levitical  and  the 
Christian  dispensation,  were  employed  to  make  known  the 
will  of  God,  by  successive  details  of  church  history.  Trea- 
sures of  eternal  truth  and  grace  are,  in  that  manner,  im- 
parted to  our  race,  strikingly  evincing  how  God  "  hath 
abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and^rudence,"  for  the 
promotion  of  our  salvation. 

Historical  detdls  are  means  of  communicating  knowledge 
which  is  most  generally  interesting  to  mankind ;  and  through 
every  age,  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  this  department  of  learning,  labour- 
ing to  benefit  their  countrymen,  especially  the  rising  genera- 
don,  in  forming  them  to  the  love  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and 
virtue.  Minds  the  most  cultivated  have  been  engaged  in 
compiling  valuable  works  on  the  History  of  England ;  suited, 
uot  only  to  the  learned,  and  those  having  leisure  for  profound 
investigations,  but  also  as  claU'boohi  for  the  young,— and 
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further  simpHfied  so  as  to  be  adaptM  to  the  capacities  of  those 
yet  training  in  the  nursery.- 

Few,  however,  have  enaployed  their  abilities  in  writing  the 
Church  History  of  Ei^gla/id  i  and  still  fewer  have  exhibited 
that  pre-eminent  subject  in  an  inviting  form,  accommodated 
to  the  plain  reader,  and  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  young. 
But  if  general  historp  be  a  subject  worthy  of  the  noblest 
powers  of  the  learned,  why  not  records  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  Britain?  Are  the  public  less  interested  in  this  mode  of 
representing  the  actions  of  their  forefathers^  tha»  in  the 
political,  the  commercial,  the  naval,  and  the  military  history  of 
our  country?  Has  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs"  in  Britain  bled 
in  vain  ?  Are  the  present  passing  events  of  our  nation  of  less 
moment  religiously  considered,  than  they  are  poliHcaHy  ?  Are 
the  moral  and  Christian  prospects  of  Great  Britain  unworthy 
of  any  person's  contemplation  ?  Surely  no  one  who  professes 
the  name  of  Christ,  believing  the  inspired  predictions  of  the 
Word  of  God,  will  presume  thus  rashfy  to  judge  !  Regarded 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  no  view  of 
the  condition  of  our  country,  from  the  period  of  the  convert 
sion  of  our  Druid  forefathers  down  to  our  "  glorious  days," 
can  possibly  be  so  interesting  as  the  present  j  and  the  **  signs 
of  the  times,'*  in  reference  to  future  ages,  embracing  the 
operations  of  our  religious  institutions,  the  condition  of  oar 
immense  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies,  and  the  influence 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  all  nations; — no  subject  can 
be  imagined  more  inviting  to  the  study^of  the  enlightened 
patriot,  the  benevolent  philanthropist,  and  the  devout 
Christian,  with  their  rising  youth,  than  British  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Education  is  happily  becoming  universal.  And  besides 
the  increasing  academical  establishments,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  readers  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society.  Son- 
day  Schools  are  effecting  an  intellectual  and  moral  transforma* 
tion  of  the  rising  generation.  For  contempladng,  inqui^ive 
youth,  peculiarly  the  hope  of  the  Christian  church  in  Britain, 
and  especially  that  most  useful  body,  the  one  hvndhed  and 
TWENTY  thousand  gratuitous  Sunday  School  teachers,  the 
great  benefactors  of  our  age,  with  their  one  million  two 
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BOWDHiD  tHcnjBAxm  kiqulritig  pupild^  erery  inteiligeiit  pious 
pareot  and  paitur  ^It  pcnheeivo  ^  itiiportance  6f  a  Britnlh 
Eeckaiaslioii  Hbtdry>  ade^ci  to  enii^lKeti  and  diftsct  the 
iMidentan^iig  in  the  a^oidlitoGe  of  error  ^d  the  embracing 
of  truth. 

Entertaining  a  sacred  reverence  for  those  glorious  doc- 
trines of  redemption  by  Christ,  restored  at  the  Reformation, 
and  in  defence  of  which  Hamilton^  Tindal,  Hooper,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  laid  down  their  lives,  the  author's 
standard  of  faith  is  that  which  was  theirs — the  blessed  Word 
of  Ood ;  and  he  confesses  with  the  great  Chillingworth,  that 
••  the  Bible, — the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants," 

Pursuing  the  review  of  true  Christianity  in  its  progress 
tlifottgh.  our  country,  he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  Holy 
Scriptures  his  rtilie  of  decisioti  concetning  principles,  institu- 
tions^  and  meti.  According  to  his  best  judgment,  that  which  he 
finds  among  all  professing  Christians  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  Ood,  he  will  cordially  recommend  as  having  the 
Divine  approbation ;  but  all  that  may  be  discovered  at  variance 
with  that  infallible  rule,  will,  with  equal  freedom,  be  censured 
or  condemned  as  truly  antichristian. 

Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  '*  Church  Cate- 
chism,'*-judiciously  states— "The  Catholic  church  is  the 
miiversal  church  spread  through  the  world ;  and  the  Catholic 
ftuth  18  the  universal  faith ;  that  form  of  doctrine  which  the 
apostles  delivered  to  the  whole  church,  and  it  received. 
What  that  fkith  was  we  may  learn  ftotn  thdr  writings,  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament ;  and  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time  we  can  learn  it  with  certainty  nowhere  else.  Every 
church  or  society  of  Christians,  that  preserves  this  Catholic 
or  universal  fkith,  accompanied  with  true  charity,  is  a  part  of 
the  Catholic  or  universal  church.  And  in  this  sense,  churches 
that  dlflfer  widely  in  scleral  notions  and  customs,  may,  not- 
withstanding, each  of  them  be  truly  CathoUc  churches." 

In  perfect  i^eemeht  with  this  judgment  of  the  pious  pre- 
fatte,  is  the  definition  of  a  Christian  church  in  the  nineteenth 
Artiele  of  the  Qiureh  of  England :  which  says,  "  The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  feuthful  men,  in  which 
the  pure  wwd  of  God  is  poMaohod,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
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administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

Upon  the  principles  thus  expressed,  and  which  have  hk 
cordial  approbation  as  divine,  the  author  has  compiled  Uus 
British  Ecclesiastical  History. 


CHAP.  II. 

CONDlTtON  OF  BRITAIN  BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Obscfirity  of  ancient  British  annals— Commeree  of  ancient  Britain— InvaiioD  by 
Julias  Csesar— Success  of  Caesar— Coins  of  Conobelinus— Learning  of  the 
Britons— Their  ancient  temples. 

British  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  previously  to  Uie 
invasion  by  Julius  Gsesar,  is  involved  in  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Still  we  are  able  to  collect  a  few  interesting  par- 
ticulars, which  will  assist  us  in  our  future  inquiries  concern* 
ing  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  our  favoured  country. 

Britain,  though  so  far  remote  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  was  yet  visited  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre*,  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  afterwards  by 
the  flourishing  Carthaginians,  whose  merchants  carried  on  a 
lucrative  commerce  with  Corn^vall,  especially  in  the  article  of 
Tin  f.  Notwithstanding  their  care  to  conceal  the  source  of 
their  profit,  the  Greeks  discovered  it :  and  entered  into  the 
trade  about  one  hundred  and  swty  years  before  the  in- 
vasion by  Caesar.  From  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians^ 
whose  horrid  deity  was  Saturn,  the  Moloch  of  Scripture,  it  is 
believed  that  the  ancient  Britons  derived  a  part  at  least  of 
their  shocking  idolatry. 

The  Gauls  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Britain ; 
and  as  Julius  Caesar  administered  the  government  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  his  ambition  was 
fired  to  bring  this  island  under  his  dominion:  hence,  his 
celebrated  invasion.  Caesar's  first  attempt  was  in  the  year 
B.  C.  55,  with  an  army  of  two  legions,  or  more  than  12,000 
men ;  but  though  he  made  good  his  landing,  such  was  the 

*  See  particularly  Ezek.  xxyu,  12. 

lilenry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i,  chap.  vi. 
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ml^tafy  t>oww  of  the  i»lande^,  thftt  after  a  stay  of  three 
weekly  be  was  complied  to  return  to  Gaul. 

Determined  on  accomplishing'  his  (rarpose,  Caesar,  next 
fmr,  v/Hh  a  far  greater  army,  at  least  60,000  men,  undertook 
a  seeond  expedition ;  and  thoug^h  he  was  opposed  by  many 
thoBsondfi  of  the  Bntons,  united  under  Cassibelamis,  their 
''war  ehariote''  and  bruvery  were  not  sufficient  to  stand 
•giHHst  the  ^se^Bned  imperial  legions,  and  the  chiefe  were 
eempelied  to  submission.  S^ll  Csesar  was  not  able  to  esta- 
bfiith  himself  ii^  Britain ;  axifd  hathig  made  peace,  reeeinng 
soren^  hoBta^res,  he  gladly  withdrew  with  all  his  troops  to  the 
continent. 

OsBsur  BEiagni#ed  his  own  exploits,  and  his  friends  cele- 
braited  his  feme  at  Rome;  but  while  some  declared  that  he 
passed  twice  through  the  isktnd,  Dio  says  that  **  Cttsar  gained 
nothing  either  to  himself  or  to  the  state,  by  his  expeditions 
into  Britain."  Strabo  states  Hiat  ''he  did  nothing  great  in 
BritMu,  nor  penetrated  far  into  the  island.''  Q.  Cicero  was 
wMi  Caesar  in  his  second  expedition,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  says,  "  Tb^  British  affairs  afford  no  foundation 
for  much  feiHr  or  much  joy*." 

Peace  being  established  betwen  the  Romans  and  the  Britons, 
new  channels  were  q>ened  for  commerce,  letters,  and  re- 
ygion.  Strabo,  who  flourished  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
says,  "Britain  prodaces  com,  cattle,  silver,  iron;  besides 
which,  skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  excellent  hunters, 
are  exported  from  that  island  f."  This  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Tacitus,  who  says,  "Britain  produces  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals  to  reward  its  conquerors  J."  Pearis  also  were 
found  on  our  coasts ;  and  Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Britun, 
consecrated  a  breastplate  of  great  value  to  Ventts,  in  her 
temple  at  Rome ;  which  he  signified,  by  an  inscription,  was 
composed  of  British  Pearls. 

Britun  wa9  diWded  among  numerous  nations,  or  clans, 
forty-five  of  which  are  mentioned  by  name§.    Of  course 

*  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,  book  i,  chap.  i« 

t  Strabo,  li^.  iv,  p.  199. 

t  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.xii. 

$  ToAier^i  Anglo  SazDns,  vol.  i. 
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some  of  them  were  fir  more  advanced  than  othert  in  cifiliiB* 
tion;  though  many  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarity^ 
almost  to  a  savage  state. 

Cunobelinus,  contemporary  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  waa 
the  most  illustrious  successor  of  Cassibelanus.  We  have  no 
fewer  than  fwty  coins  of  this  prince  alone,  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  which  are  all  of  different  dies  and  stamps.  This 
prince,  therefore,  must  have  made/or/y  coinages  at  least,  not 
to  mention  what  had  been  coined  by  other  British  princes. 
Besides  these  numerous  coins  of  Cunobelinus,  there  are 
many  others  engraved  and  described  by  Speed,  Camden,  &c. 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  coined  by  the  authority  of 
Cassibelanus,  Comius,  Prosutagus,  Boadicea,  Catismandua, 
Venutius,  Caractacua,  and  other  ancient  British  princes.  Even 
the  coins  of  Cunobelinus  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  that 
friendship  and  familiar  intercourse  which  Strabo  tells  us  sub- 
sisted between  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  that  the  Roman  arts,  manners,  and  religion 
had  even  then  gained  some  footing  in  this  island.  For  on  these 
coins  we  see  almost  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many  of  the 
Roman  deities ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that  some  of  the 
Britons  at  least  could  read  these  letters,  and  that  they  had 
some  knowledge  of,  with  some  veneration  for,  these  deities. 
Nay,  the  legend  of  one  of  these  coins,  CVNOBELIN VS  REX, 
being  Latin,  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Britons  were  not  then 
ignorant  of  that  language  *. 

Perhaps  a  further  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  Britons  in 
the  arts,  may  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  Temples,  erected 
to  the  several  popular  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  , 
are  mentioned  as  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Mercury  had  a  temple  in  Cornwall;  Minerva,  one  at  Bangor; 
Victoria,  or  Andate,  one  at  Maiden ;  Apollo,  one  at  Bath, 
and  another  on  the  site  of  Westminister  Abbey ;  Janus,  one 
at  Leicester;  Bellona,  one  at  York;  Diana,  one  on  the  site  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  But  of  the  character  and 
architectural  style  of  these  consecrated  edifices,  we  are  not 
possessed  of  information.    From  the  whole,  however,  if  it 

*  Henry's  History  of  England,  book  i,  chap  vi« 
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shall  Still  appear  to  any  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  sunk  so 
low  in  savage  barbarism  as  some  writers  seem  pleased  to  re- 
present them,  it  must  be  granted,  **  that  at  that  time  they 
were  ^^oat  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope»  and  without  God  in  the  world  *,*' 


CHAPTER  III. 

HEUGION  OP  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

Draids — Thdr  Raok  and  Titles— Their  Learning— Dniidt*  Eggi— Tlieir  Religions 
Principles— Ceremonies— Horrid  Cnstoms. 

Thx  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  account  of  its  ancient  religion.  Druidism  is 
known  to  have  been  practised  by  our  superstitious  ancestors : 
we  present  a  few  notices  of  it  to  our  youthful  readers,  that 
they  may  be  led  to  contrast  it  with  the  sublimity  and  holiness 
of  Christianity,  and  bless  our  God  that  he  has  mercifully 
**  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son." 

1.  The  Rank  and  Titles  of  the  Druidb.  The  Druid^t, 
or  DruideSy  were  the  philosophers  and  priests  of  the  ancient 
(}auls,  Germans,  and  Britons.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Drusstm,  which  they  translate  coH' 
templarei,  men  devoted  to  meditation :  while  others  say,  they 
were  so  called  from  Drus,  the  Greek  word  for  an  oak,  on 
account  of  their  dwelling  and  offering  sacrifices  beneath  that 
majestic  tree :  but  others  suppose  they  were  so  called  from 
the  old  British  word  Drus,  signifying  a  magician. 

These  venerated  priests,  the  most  distinguished  order  among 
the  Gauls  and  Britons,  were  chosen  out  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies ;  and  the  honours  of  their  birth,  considered  in  connection' 
with  their  mysterious  office,  procured  them  the  highest  reve- 
rence among  the  people.  They  were  dressed  in  long  gar- 
ments containing  tia  different  colours;  while  those  of  the 
nobility,  the  king  excepted,  whose  robes  had  seven,  were  al- 
lowed to  hate  only  /our,  and  their  habits  reached  only  to  the 
•  Eph.  ii,  12. 
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kneis.  Tkey  wo^  Ihdr  lii^  sIieH ;  Inrt  thdr  beards  were 
pennHted  to  gtow  to  an  ^xceMlfe  length,  the  upper  lip  ex* 
copied.  They  carried  in  their  httiids  a  lon^if  white  rod,  cabled 
'*  the  wand  of  dlTiafttlen  i*'  an  ofal  anfrolet,  the  '*  Braid's  Egg/' 
eneased  in  ^Id,  was  suspended  by  a  goMen  ehain  about  their 
neck ;  and  a  white  surplice  thrown  o?er  their  shoulders,  eape* 
cially  when  they  officiated  in  sacred  rites.  Their  arms  and 
hands  were  decorated  with  bracelets.  The  supreme  pontiff, 
caUed  the  "  jirchdruid,**  was  deoted  by  a  plurality  of  voices : 
his  power  and  wealth  were  very  great,  and  his  station  was  the 
most  honourable. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  classes —  Facerri,  Bardi,  Eu- 
bages,  Semnothii,  and  Saronida:  they  were,  however,  con* 
sidered  chiefly  under  three  ranks.  Bards,  or  Poets ;  Vates,  or 
Priests,  and  Naturalists ;  and  the  Druids,  properly  so  called, 
who  embraced  the  study  of  both  nature  and  morals  witb 
their  religion.  The  Druids  have  been  represented  as  the  same 
among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  as  the  Chaldeans  among 
the  Assyrians,  the  Magi  among  the  Persians,  the  Philosophers 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bramins  among  the  Indians. 

2.  Learning  of  the  Druids.  Caesar,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Druids,  not  only  by  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
but  by  a  nine  years'  residence  in  Gaul,  remarks  concerning 
them  in  this  respect :  **  The  Druids  are  exempted  from  the 
duties  of  war,  and  from  the  payment  of  taxes ;  and  they  enjoy 
many  immunities.  For  this  reason  many  choose  their  pro- 
fession, and  are  placed  under  their  tuition  by  their  parents. 
They  are  reported  to  have  learnt  a  great  number  of  verses*, 
and  thus  some  continue  in  the  course  of  study  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  They  do  not  commit  them  to  writing,  though 
they  are  not  ignorant  of  letters,  for  in  almost  all  other  matters 
they  use  (Greek)  letters.  They  appear  to  observe  this  method 
for  two  reasons — that  they  may  not  deliver  their  learning  to 
the  vulgar,  and  that  they  may  exercise  more  fully  the  memory 
3f  their  pupils  f." 

Writers  have  said  much  by  way  of  speculation  concerning 
he  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  mechanic  arts,  and  me- 

•  Some  say  20,000.  t  Cttsar.  de  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  vi. 
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dkal  skill  of  tlie  Druids :  and  if  the  remaiiiB  of  supposed  Druid 
temples,  especially  Stonebenge,  near  Salisbury,  were  tbeir 
work,  they  must  have  been  acquainted  in  a  surprising  degree 
with  some  branches  of  mechanics. 

3.  Druids'  Boos.  Extravagant  things  have  been  reported 
concerning  the  miraculous  eggs  of  the  Druids.  They  were 
accustomed  to  be  worn  mounted  in  gold,  as  a  charm  against 
disease.  This  extraordinary  tgf^  was  formed,  as  the  priests 
pretended,  by  a  great  number  of  serpents  interwoven  and 
twined  together.  When  formed,  it  was  nused  up  in  the  air 
by  th^  hissing,  and  was  caught  in  a  clean  white  cloth  before 
it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  person  who  caught  it,  was  said  to 
be  obliged  to  ride  a  swift  horse  with  full  speed  across  a  river, 
which  stopped  the  serpent,  that  pursued  him  with  fury.  The 
method  of  trying  the  genuineness  of  this  t%%  was  extraordi* 
nary.  It  was  to  be  enchased  in  gold  and  thrown  into  a  river, 
and  if  genuine,  it  was  pretended  that  it  would  swim  against 
the  stream.  It  was  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  was  worn, 
Pliny  testifies,  as  the  "  insignia,  or  badge  of  distinction  of  the 
Druids.*'  Soitie  suppose  with  reason,  that  this  contrivance 
of  the  serpewtU  egg  was  a  mere  fraud,  invented  by  the  Druids 
to  impose  on  the  ignorant  and  procure  their  admiration. 
Others  imagine  that  it  was  only  an  emblematical  representa- 
tion of  the  creation  of  the  world :  the  serpents  denoting  the 
Divine  Wisdom  forming  the  universe,  and  the  egg  represent- 
ing the  world  formed  by  that  Wisdom.  The  rirtue  ascribed 
to  it,  of  giving  those  who  possessed  it  superiority  over  others, 
and  endearing  them  to  great  men,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  natural  effects  of  learning  and  philosophy. 

4.  Religious  Principles  of  the  Druids.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  collect  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  Druids,  and  form  them  into  a  system.  Some  suppose 
that  they  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  Creator  and 
(Governor  of  the  world,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  sun 
only  as  the  emblem  of  the  Deity.  This,  however,  is  denied 
by  many,  while  all  admit  that  they  were  polytheists,  that  is, 
worshipping  many  gods.  Caesar,  who  gives  many  particulars 
relating  to  them,  says,  that  "their  chief  principle  is,  that 
gouls  do  not  die  with  the  body,  but  that  after  death  they  pass 
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from  one  body  to  anoiher,  which  dootrhie  tlef  contidtr  espe- 
cially to  inspire  the  people  with  courage  and  contem^K  of 
death :  besides,  they  incnleate  upon  their  youth  many  thiofs 
concerning  the  stars  and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of  the 
world,  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the  immortal 
gods." — "  Mercury  they  worship  as  ^eir  chief  god ;  of  whom 
they  have  many  images.  They  esteem  him  the  inventor  of 
all  artB,  and  their  guide  in  all  their  journeys  and  undertiAiBga; 
they  regard  him  as  having  particular  inftuence  over  merchonte 
and  profits  in  trade.  Next  to  him  they  esteem  Apollo,  then 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  of  whom  they  entertain  the  same 
notions  as  other  nations.  They  think  that  Apollo  can  cure 
diseases ;  that  Minerva  first  instructed  men  in  arts  and  mann*- 
fkctures  ,*  that  JiTpiter  is  the  ruler  of  heaven ;  and  that  Mars 
presides  over  war*.'* 

As  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Druids,  some  are  too 
shocking  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place :  but  J  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  the  following  passage  from  Csesar :  "  The  men 
httfse  the  potter  of  life  and  death  over  their  tmet  and  ehildren  ; 
and  when  any  nobleman  dies,  his  near  relations  assemble  to 
investigate  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  and  if  there  arise  any 
suspicion,  they  have  the  power  to  bring  his  widow  to  trial  in 
the  most  servile  manner,  and  if  the  guilt  be  discovered,  to 
bum  her  alive.  Their  funerals  are  conducted  in  the  most 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  manner,  according  to  their  qua- 
lity :  every  thing  dear  to  the  deceased  while  living,  even  his 
animals,  being  cast  mto  the  funeral  fire :  and  formerly,  their 
vassals  and  clients,  who  were  most  belovedj  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  burning  within  the  same  fire  with 
their  lords  f." 

5.  Religious  Cbrehonibs  of  the  Dituids.  Caesar  re- 
marics  concerning  them,  "To  the  Druids  belong  the  direction 
of  divine  things,  of  the  pubHe  and  private  sacrifices,  and  the 
interpretation  of  their  religion.  The  whole  country  is  much 
addicted  to  superstition."  The  Druids  performed  their  sacred 
rites  in  groves,  ontl  esteemed  the  oak  as  peculiarly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  divinities :  chaplets  of  it  were  worn  both  by  the 

«  De  Bello  Oal.  lib.  ti.  t  Ibid. 
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priests  aad  tke  people ;  and  its  loaves  were  strewed  around 
their  altars.  Misletoe,  growing  on  tlie  oak,  was  sought  with 
diligeoce,  as  it  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
evil  spirits,  and  a  preservative  from  ghosts  and  diseases.  It 
was  accounted  sacrilege  for  any  one  to  cut  it  besides  a  priest. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  sacred  plant,  the  Archdruid,  dressed 
in  white,  assisted  by  his  inferiors  in  the  priesthood,  ascended 
the  tree  and  cut  off  the  bush  of  it,  with  a  consecrated  golden 
knife ;  when  two  white  kUhy  wUch  had  been  fastened  by  the 
horns  to  tbe  tree,  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  to  secure  their 
effectual  benediction  upon  the  dedicated  branch,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  diseases,  and  as  a  charm  against  the  power  of  de- 
mons. 

6.  Horrid  Customs  of  the  Druids.  Human  sacrifices 
were  common  among  the  Druids.  Caesar  informs  us,  that 
**  they  who  are  dangerously  ill,  or  daily  conv^iumt  ^h  the 
dangers  of  battle,  either  offer  human  sacrifices,  or  devote 
themselves  to  the  altar.  They  have  public  offerings  of  this 
kind,  which  ave  CMnmitted  to  the  care  of  the  Druids,  who 
have  large  holkw  images,  bound  about  with  ouers,  into  which 
they  put  men  alive,  and  setting  ikve  to  the  case,  suffocate 
them.  Thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  other  offenders,  they 
believe  are  most  grateful  offerings  to  the  gods:  but  when 
honesty  has  rendered  these  scarce,  the  innocent  lure  forced  to 
supply  their  place*.'* 

Prisoners,  trisen  in  battle,  were  thus  sacrificed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  The  victims,  being  stripped  naked,  and 
their  heads  adorned  with  flowers,  were  tied  to  an  oak,  when 
the  Archdruid,  invoking  the  gods,  plunged  the  fatal  weapon 
into  their  bowels,  while  the  people  shouted  their  horrid  ap- 
probation!  Sometimes  a  hundred  wretched  captives  at  a  time 
were  endosed  in  the  dreadfiil  wicker  machine,  which  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  archpriest,  the  shouts  of  the  superstitious  and 
deluded  multitude  drowning  the  shrieks  of  the  miserable 
sufferers  I 

Druidism,  ^us  briefly  sketched  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  w^  be  ihe  means  of  leading  every  pious  reader  to 

*Dt  Bell.  OaU  lib.  ti. 
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adore  that  gracious  Providence,  by  wliicli  oar  ancestors  were 
*'  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light''  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  A  thousand  profitable  reflections  will  natu- 
rally arise  in  the  devout  mind,  while  a  contrast  is  made  be- 
tween the  horrors  of  Druid-paganism  and  the  benevolent, 
purifying,  and  saving  doctrines  of  our  divine  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRI8TIANITT  INTO  BRITAIN. 

Who  were  the  first  Chrbtian  Preachers  in  Britain  uncertain— Testimony  ofGildas 
^Caractaens  sent  prisoner  to  Rome— British  Intercourse  with  Rome  — Chris- 
tians at  Rome— Plaatios  —  His  wife  Pomponia,  a  Christian  —  Caractacns  retaroa 
to  Britain —  Christian  Missionaries  accompany  hhn  —  Claodia  — Britain  visited 
by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Britain  received  Christianity  during  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 
Of  this  there  seems  indubitable  evidence,  both  from  circum- 
stances and  testimonies ;  though  there  exists  no  little  dif- 
ference in  the  relations,  and  abundance  of  monkish  extrava- 
gance in  some  of  the  traditions.  Tertullian,  an  African  pres- 
byter, in  his  book  against  the  Jews,  written  about  A.  D.  209, 
declares,  that  *'  those  parts  of  Britain  into  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  never  penetrated  were  become  subject  to  Christ*." 
Qildas,  the  most  ancient  of  our  historians,  who  flourished 
in  the  siofth  century,  declares  that  he  **  could  find  no  British 
records  of  either  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Britain, 
while  it  was  subject  to  the  Romans ;  and  that  if  such  records 
ever  did  exist,  they  had  either  been  destroyed  by  their  ene- 
mies, or  carried  into  foreign  countries  by  the  exiled  Bri- 
tons." Yet  this  writer  intimates  the  prevailing  tradition,  that 
Christianity  had  been  published  in  our  country  before  the 
great  revolt  and  the  defeat  of  Queen  Boadicea,  which  hap- 
pened A.  D.  6 1 ;  —  for,  referring  to  those  calamitous  events, 
he  remarks,  "In  the  mean  time,  Christ,  the  true  sun,  af- 
forded his  rays,  that  is  the  knowledge  of  his  precepts,  to  this 
island,  benumbed  with  extreme  cold,  having  been  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  sun  :  I  do  not  mean  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment, but  the  Eternal  Sun  in  heaven." 

*  Tertul.  contra  Judeoi,  cap.  vii. 
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Caractacos,  that  patriotic  but  unfortimate  priooe,  is  he- 
liefed  to  kave  been  the  chief  means  of  furtheriai^  the  diffit* 
skm  of  ChriRtian  knowledge  amon|^  the  Britons^  if  not  of  kt 
iatrodaction :  and  this  will  appear  probable  from  several  eon- 
siderations.  That  bold  chieftain  was  carried  captive  to  Home, 
A.D.  52,  ^dien  he  was  liberated  hj  the  Emperor  Olaudkis : 
but  Garactacus  was  detained  in  the  imperial  city  seven  years, 
without  a  passport  for  his  return  home>  which  did  not  happen 
till  A.  D.  69.  At  this  period,  the  conquerors  had  estabfished 
die  southern  division  of  this  island  as  a  Roman  provinee ; 
Gamelodnnum  (Maldon  in  Essex)  had  been  fortified  as  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  military  station ;  and  Veruhtm  (St.  Alban's) 
and  London  had  become  municipia,  or  free  cities^  flourishinf^^ 
and  crowded  with  Roman  citizens ;  of  whom  it  it  computed 
there  could  not  be  less  than  100,000 ;  since  no  less  than  70 
or  80,000  were  massacred  in  the  revolt  under  Boadicea, 
amonf^  whom  some,  it  is  thought,  might  be  believers  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  Christians  at  Rome  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  their  '*  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world.*'  Rom.  i,  8.  The  Epistle  of  Pa«l  to  the  Romans  is 
befieved  to  have  been  written  A.  D.  58,  and  die  flourishing, 
state  of  theii'  church  may  be  tolerably  estimated  by  consult- 
ing that  Epistle,  in  chapters  i,  1— 15 ;  xv^  23 ;  and  xvL 

From  the  indispensable  duly  intercourse  between  the  Im- 
peiial  metropoliti  and  Britain,  Christianity  must  have  been 
heard  of  by  our  countrymen;  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
do^,  that,  besides  those  who  had  been  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome,  many  would  go  to  negociate  their  a&irs  at  the  Impe- 
rial court;  and  some  who  came  to  occupy  eivil  or  military 
posts  in  the  island,  or  to  transact  mercantile  business,  would 
surely  know  and  feel  some  interest  in  the  Chiistiao  religion. 
Still  more  probable  does  this  appear,  when  we  recollect  that 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  had  published  a  decree,  commanding 
"all  Jews'*  "to  depart  from  Rome."  Actsrviii,  2.  This 
happened  A.  D.  53,  the  year  before  the  death  of  Claudias. 
The  Christian  Jews  were  consequently  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Aquila  and  PriseiUa  at  Co- 
rinth; and. some  would  probably  carry  the  Gospel  to  Britain. 

Circumstances  connected  with  Anlus  Plautius,  the  first 
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Homao  governor  in  Britain^  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  country.  That 
nobleman  had  for  his  wife,  Pomponia  Graecina,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  decided  Christian.  Tacitus,  a  Roman 
historian  of  that  a^e,  says,  *'  Pomponia  Graecina,  an  illus- 
trious lady,  married  to  Plautius,  who  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation  or  lesser  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Britain,  was  ac- 
cused of  having  a  strange  and  foreign  superstition ;  and  her 
trial  was  committed  to  her  husband.  He,  according  to  an- 
cient  custom,  convened  her  whole  family  and  relations ;  and 
having  in  their  presence  tried  her  for  her  life  and  fame,  pro- 
nounced her  innocent  of  any  thing  immoral.  Pomponia  lived 
many  years  after  this  trial,  but  always  led  a  gloomy,  melan- 
choly kind  of  life*." 

The  exemplary  innocence  of  Pomponia,  and  her  abandon- 
ing the  licentiousness  and  idolatries  of  the  Imperial  court, 
are  characterized  just  as  we  might  expect  from  a  proud  aAd 
philosophic  pagan  historian.  But  if  this  illustrious  lady  were 
a  Christian,  and  accompanied  her  husband  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Britain,  from  A.D.  43  to  47,  she  might  be  one  of  the 
first  who  introduced  the  Gospel,  and  prepared  the  means  for 
some  faithful  preachers  of  Christ. 

Several  of  the  family  of  Caractacus  are  said  to  have  em- 
braced the  Gospel  at  Rome ;  among  whom,  according  to  the 
Welch  Triads,  was  Bran,  his  father,  who  had  been  carried 
with  him  into  captivity.  On  this  account.  Bran  was  cele- 
brated as  "  one  of  the  three  blessed  sovereigns ;"  and  his  fa- 
mily as  "  one  of  the  three  blessed  lineages  of  Britain." 

Caractacus  was  accompanied,  on  his  return  to  Britain,  by 
several  Christian  preachers,  of  whom.  Hid  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Jewish  believer;  and  two  others  are  thought  to 
have  been  Gentiles,  whose  names  were  Cyndav  and  Arwyatli. 
Great  st|ccess  is  said  to  have  attended  their  evangelical  mi- 
nistry; and  many,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain,  especially  in  Wales,  became  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Claudia,  a  Christian  lady,  enrolled  in  the  inspired  records 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiii,  cap*  32. 
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by  the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv,  21,  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  left  behind  at  Rome;  she  havin/^  been 
married  to  a  person  of  senatorial  dignity.  A  learned  antir- 
quafy  thinks,  that  Claudia  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  so  named 
4>y  her  father,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Martial, 
a  Roman  poet  of  that  age,  celebrated  her  as  an  accomplished 
British  lady,  married  to  Pudens,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  person  whom  the  Apostle  mentions  by  name  with  Claudia. 
Martial's  lines  have  been  thus  translated. 

""  From  painted  Britons,  how  was  Claudia  born ! 
The  fair  barbarian,  how  do  arts  adorn ! 
Of  nations  diverse,  Nature  joy'd  to  blend 
A  form,  that  Rome  and  Athens  might  contend  I " 

Writers  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove,  that  Britain  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  and  labours  of  some  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ.  Traditions,  the  most  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd, have  been  handed  down  to  our  times  respecting  the 
apostles  James,  Simon  Zelotes,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  having  preached  the  Gospel  in  Britain.  These  do 
Bot  claim  particular  notice  in  this  place.  Britain  is;  however, 
with  some  show  of  reason  believed  to  have  been  honoured 
with  a  missionary  visit  from  the  great  "  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." Ancient  and  respectable  tradition  exists,  declaring 
that  our  island  was  visited  by  Paul ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  he  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  in  tli/e 
spring  of  A.  D.  63,  between  which,  and  the  period  of  his- 
death,  A.  D.  65,  or  according  to  some  A.  D.  67,  he  might  take 
his  long  purposed  "journey  into  Spain,"  as  he  mentions, 
chap.  XV,  24—28 ;  while  in  the  west,  as  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  he  had  made  that  journey,  he  might  easily  pass  over 
the  channel  into  Britain. 

Dr. Henry  remarks,  in  which  we  may  fully  concur,  ''In  a 
word,  though  it  would  be  rash  and  unwarrantable  in  a  modern 
writer  to  affirno  positively  that  the  apostle  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Britain,  yet  it  is  certainly  no  presumption  to  affirm,' 
that  if  any  of  the  apostles  preached  in  this  island,  it  was  most 
IM'obably  the  apostle  Paul  ♦."  • 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i. 
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Setiettal  more  reeeot  writers  liave  pregumed  to  pronomnce 
their  judgmeAt  in  tbe  affirmatiTe;  supposing  tlie  evijlence  sa>- 
tisfactory,  that  our  island  was  yisited  by  the  great  '^  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  */'  However  this  may  be  in  fact,  it  will  be 
wise  ar»d  profitable  for  every  reader  to  embrace  corcBidly  the 
divine  instructions  of  that  extraordiAary  teacher  of  salvation ; 
and  with  him  to  ^' press  towards  the  marie  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  cdling  of  God  in  Christ  Jeans  f" 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISTIANITY  IK  BRITAIN  TO  THE  CONVERSION  OF  LVCIVSy  A»D.  164. 

Progress  of  Cbristlanity  in  Brttaiu— Extinction  of  Draidism  —  Tiadition  eonceming 
King  Lwdttf  -^  Tt»  Stofy  improved  by  MUkj  of  Monmoath — ProM>le  acoonat 
of  Lndos — Acooant  of  tike  Fifst  C^oreli^  by  Dr.  Soathey. 

CHRiSTiANiTir»  having  been  introduced  into  Britain  dunng 
the  a{M>stolic  age,  continued  to  diffuse  its  saving  light  from 
one  native  tribe  to  another,  until  they  were  all  in  some  de- 
gree eoHghtened.  As  the  Roman  arms  made  progress  through- 
out the  land,  they  became  the  undesigned  means  of  furthering 
the  Gospel.  For,  reducing  all  the  nations  of  South  Britain 
under  their  govemoEieitt,  and  establishing  free  intercourse 
throughout  tbe  country,  they  prepared  the  vray  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  commander  in  Britain  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  perceiving  that  the  resentment  of  the  native  tribes 
was  inflamed  \3j  the  Druids,  resolved  on  their  extermination.  . 
Their  strongest  place  of  security  was  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 
then  called  M(»m,  to  which  Paulinus  led  his  terrible  legions, 
and  ravaged  the  consecrated  island  with  fire  and  sword.  Many 
of  the  infnriaited  Druids  and  Druidesses  were  taken  captive, 
and  sacrificed  by  the  conquerors  upon  the  altars  wUch  had 
been  kindled  for  sacrificing  the  Roman  prisoners,  whose 
leaders  the  priests  vMnly  hoped  to  overcome. 

*  Bishop  Burgess  on  Tlis  Seven  Epochs  of  the  Ancient  British 
Church,  p.  7 ;  Calmet's  Dictionary,  fragments  dctu,  dctiii. 
t  Fhil.iii,14. 
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Druidism  beinjif  thus  overthrown^  if  not  quite  exterminated, 
in  Britain,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  removed  ^  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
its  influence  prevailed  extensively,  though  we  have  no  parti* 
cular  account  of  its  divine  triumphs.  The  most  popular  re- 
cord we  have  is  that  of  the  conversion  of  King  Lucius :  but 
the  relations  respecting  him  are  so  contradictory  and  -absurd, 
that  lus  story  is  rejected  by  every  judicious  writer,  as  almost 
altogether  a  monkish  fable.  That  our  readers  may  form  an 
idea  4)f  the  extravagance  of  this  tradition,  we  shall  give  it  in 
a  brief  form. 

Nennius,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  most  ancient  British 
historian  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  says,  *'  In  the  year  164 
irom  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  Lucius,  monarch  of  Bri- 
tain, with  all  the  other  petty  kings  of  Britain,  received  bap- 
tism, from  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  by 
the  Romau  pope  Evaristus  *,"  But  to  say  that  Lucius  was 
monarch  of  Britain,  with  many  petty  kings  dependent  on 
liim,  while  the  Romans  held  mo&t  of  the  country,  is  absurd  : 
much  more  so,  that  the  Roman  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  and  his  successor  Lucius  Verus,  who  were  pagants 
and  persecutors,  should  send  a  deputation  of  Christian  mis- 
^iooaries  to  convert  and  baptize  the  Britons. 

This  story  became  so  embellished  by, the  monkish  fictions, 
ihat  in  the  twe^th  century,  five  hundred  years  after  Nennius, 
Jeffrey,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Monmouth,  says,  *'  Lucius 
imitated  all  the  acts  of  goodness  seen  in  his  father  Coilus, 
and  above  all,  ^ent  letters  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  desiring  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  That  holy  pope  sent  to 
him  two  religious  doctors,  Faganus  and  Duvanus,  who,  after 
having  preached  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God,  admi- 
nistered to  him  baptism,  and  made  him  a  proselyte  of  the 
Christian  faith.  People  from  aU  countries  assembling,  fol- 
lowed the  king's  example,  and  being  washed  in  the  same  holy 
laver,  were  made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
holy  doctors  almost  extinguished  paganism  in  the  whole  land ; 
dedicated  the  temples  that  had  been  founded  in  honour  of 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  l>ook  i,  chap.  ii. 
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many  gfods,  to  the  on6  only  God  and  liis  saints,  and  filled 
them  wi^  congre^tions  of  Christiaus.  There  wttt  then  in 
Britain  eight  and  twenty  flameM  (head  priests),  as  also  three 
ttrchfiamens,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  other  judges  and  en- 
thusiasts  were  subject.  These  they  delivered  from  idolatry, 
and  where  they  Viettftamens  made  them  bishops,  where  «rch' 
flament  arehbiihifps.  The  seats  of  the  archflamens  were  at  the 
three  noblest  cities,  eiz,  Yoiic,  London,  and  Caerieon  upon 
Usk,  in  Glamorganshire*  Under  these  three,  now  pni^fed 
from  superstition,  were  made  subject  twenty^eight  bishops, 
with  their  dioceses/'  To  complete  this  account  Jeffrey  adds, 
"  The  glorious  king,  rejoicing  at  the  great  progress  the  true 
religion  had  made  in  his  kingdom,  granted,  that  the  posses- 
sions and  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  should  now  be  converted  to  a  better  use,  and  appro« 
priated  to  Christian  churches.  And  because  greater  honour 
was  due  to  them  than  to  the  others,  he  made  large  additions 
of  lands  and  mansion  houses,  and  all  manner  of  privileges.'' 
He  further  add6,  that  "  Lucius  departed  this  life  in  the  city 
of  Gloucester,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church,  in  the  156th  year  after  our  Lord's  incarnation." 

Though  this  story  is  believed  by  Roman  (^holies,  and 
much  of  it  by  many  Protestants,  yet,  as  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
History  of  England,  remarks,  **  Every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  Britain  at  that  time,  must  knotv  that  it 
contains  as  many  falsehoods  and  impossilnlities  as  sen- 
tences ♦." 

Gildas,  a  zealous  Christian  monk  of  the  iiMh  century,  the 
most  ancient  of  our  historians,  gives  no  hint  concerning  Lu- 
cius. The  whole  account  is  evidently  the  manufacture  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Papacy,  to  promote  that  usurpation.  Arch- 
bishop Usher  remarics,  on  this  absurd  tn^ition,  *'  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  say,  that  this  British  Lucius  vms  bap- 
tized by  Timothy,  the  disciple  of  Panl  f." 

Twenty^three  different  dates  are  given  for  the  conversion 
of  Lucius ;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  that  as  there  are  so 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i,  chap.  ii. 
t  Antiquitates,  chap,  iii,  p.  17. 
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nj  aikniona  to  that  affiiir,  we  cannot  reject  it  altoffetliel'. 
It  eeems  fa%hly  probable,  that  a  petty  prince,  named  Luciii8« 
about  tbe  middk  of  the  second  century,  was  aflowed  by  the 
Romans  to  retrain  a  shadow  of  authority  in  his  country :  that 
tku  Bri^k  chieftiun  embraced  Christianity,  and  used  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  others  to  yield  to  its  gentle  clums :  that  for 
this  purpose  he  might  possibly  seek  spiritual  adTice  from 
£leutheriu8>  at  that  time  bishop  or  pastor  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  and  place  under  his  instruction  some  British  converts^ 
to  be  employed  as  Home  Missionaries  in  their  own  country. 
No  military  or  political  agitation  attending  all  this,  the  Ro- 
mans might  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desires  of  Lucius ;  and  Christianity,  by  this  means,  would 
make  silent  progress  throughout  the  island.  Many  of  all 
classes  would  be  baptized,  the  rude  pagan  temples  would  be 
converted  into  Christian  sanctuaries,  and  numerous  congre- 
gadons  might  be  gathered,  listeninj^  to  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  and  worshipping  Qod  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ*. 

Dr.  Southey,  who  is  generally  inclined  to  magnify  the  cle- 
rical order,  speaking  of  this  period,  and  of  the  ''doubtful 
legends"  concerning  Lucius,  remarks,  "It  is  said  that  the 
first  church  was  erected  at  Glastonbury;  and  this  tradition 
may  seem  to  deserve  credit,  because  it  was  not  contradicted 
in  those  i^es,  when  other  churches  would  have  found  it  pro- 
fitable to  advance  a  similar  pretension.  The  building  is  de- 
scribed as  a  rude  structure  of  mcker-work,  like  the  dwellings 
tf  the  people  in  those  days,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  its 
dimensions,  which  were  threescore  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
six  in  breadth.  An  abbey  was  afterwards  erected  there,  one 
of  the  finest  of  those  edifices,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  the  many  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  itt." 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  popish  legends  concerning 
those  times  afford  but  little  satisfaction  as  to  the  true  number 

•  Taylor's  Calmet,  frag,  dcviii. 

t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  chap,  ii,  p.  18  j  Stillingflett's  OrigiMt 
Sacra,  chap,  i,  p.  U. 
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and  character  of  the  British  Christiaus,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  **  churches  of  wattles/'  which,  if  any 
reader  pleases,  he  may  denominate  cathedrals,  there  were 
many  who  "believed  to  the  saving  of  their  souls"— who 
were  taught  by  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  who  lived  to  ''  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in 
all  things." 


CHAPTER  Yl. 

CONSTITUTION    AND   DOCTRINE    OF    THE   PRIMITIVE    CHRISTIAK    CHURCHES 
IN  BRITAIN. 

l^mportance  of  the  subject — Mo6heim*8  testimony— Worship — Readiog— Singing— 
Preaching —  Prayer — Baptism — The  Lord's  Supper. 

British  Ecclesiastical  History  will  be  thought  to  require 
more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the  constitution  of  the  primi- 
tive churches  in  this  country,  and  of  the  mode  of  public 
worship  observed  in  them.  This  is  rendered  necessary 
for  the  information  of  the  young  reader;  not  only  by 
the  consideration  of  the  statements  of  ancient  monkish 
historians,  and  of  some  in  our  times ;  but  especially 
by  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  between  the  two  national  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland,  and  the  numerous  Dissenters  in 
Britun. 

"  It  is  natural  to  inquire,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  "  in  what 
manner  the  clergy  were  maintained,  churches  built,  and  the 
other  expenses  of  religion  defrayed,  in  the  ancient  British 
church*  as  well  as  in  other  primitive  churches,  in  the  first 
centuries,  when  they  received  no  favour,  protection,  or  sup- 
port from  the  state.  The  apostles,  their  fellow-labourers, 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  immediate  successors,  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  partly  by 
the  grateful  contributions  of  the  faithful.  In  these  primi- 
tive times,  when  a  competent  number  of  persons  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  religion  in  any  place,  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  decent  congregation,  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  church,  or  religious  society;  and  every  member  of  this 
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Society  contributed,  acc(nrdiii^  to  hu  abilities,  te  the 
temanee  of  those  who  ministered  in  holy  things,  to  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  to  all  other  necessary  charjj^.  The 
coAtribations  for  these  purposes  were  commonly  »ada  in 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  wedt,  accord- 
ing  to  the  apostolic  direction.  Many  of  the  primitive  Ghris- 
tiaiis,  fidl  <^  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  their  religion,  did  not 
consent  themselves  with  giring  their  share  to  these  stated 
contributions  for  those  pious  uses,  but  bestowed  houaet, 
jffardens,  and  even  lands  upon  the  church,  or  left  then  to  it 
bf  their  last  will.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Christians  of 
Britain,  in  this  early  period  (the  third  century),  were  either 
Bot  very  liberal  to  their  clergy,  or,  which  is  n^re  probalde, 
not  Fery  rich*." 

Dr.  Mosheim's  testimony  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
system  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
will  be  found  in  accordance  with  those  statements  of 
!>€»  Henry,  and  with  the  intimations  of  the  New  Testament. 
That  learned  historkn  says,  "  In  those  early  times,  every 
Christian  church  consisted  of  the  people,  their  leaders,  and 
ike  deadons.  It  was  the  assembly  of  the  people  which  chose 
their  own  rnkrs  and  teachers,  or  received  them  by  a  free  and 
authoritative  consent,  when  recommended  by  others.  Every 
Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state  governed  by  its  own  laws,l 
which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the\ 
sodety.  Whoever  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  ^ 
mankind,  and  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  was  immediately  bi^tized,  and  received  into  the  church. 
One  biriiop  presided  over  each  Chrbtian  assembly,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  people, — ^There 
reigned  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  church,  how- 
ever distinguished  they  were  by  woridly  rank  and  title,  not 
only  an  amiable  harmony,  but  also  a  perfect  equality  f." 

''Let  none,  however,  confound  the  bishops  of , this  primi- 
tive and  golden  period  of  the  church  with  those  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  following  ages.— A  bishop,  during  the  first  and 

*  History  of  Great  Britsda,  book  i,  chip.  ii. 
t  Ecdesiastiesl  History,  v^  i,  p«  99, 100. 
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second  century,  was  a  person  who  had  the  care  of  one 
Christian  assembly,  which,  at  that  time,  was,  generally 
speaking,  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a  private  house.— 
The  churches  in  those  early  times  were  entirely  indepen- 
dent ;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  but 
each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers  and  its  own  laws  *." 

Public  Worship  was  conducted  among  the  primitive 
Christians  with  great  simplicity.  When  not  prevented  by 
persecution,  they  held  their  principal  religious  meeting  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Reading  the  Scriptures  formed  a  chief 
part  of  the  service:  and  one  of  the  lessons  was  generally 
expounded  by  the  bishop,  who  applied  the  doctrines  of  it  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  the  exercise 
of  faith  in'^Christ  and  hope  of  glory,  and  to  a  continuance  in 
the  practice  of  every  virtue.  The  service  was  generally  closed 
with  the  Lord*s  Supper. 

Tertullian,  describing  the  mode  of  public  worship  among 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  says,  **  In  our  public 
assemblies,  the  Scriptures  are  read,  psalms  are  sung,  sermons 
are  preached,  and  prayers  are  presented  t-"  Their  sermons 
were  generally  an  hour  long.  Sometimes  laymen  preached ; 
"wheresoever  any  were  found  that  were  fit  among  the 
brethren,  the  holy  bishops  of  their  own  accord  asked  them 
to  preach  unto  the  people  J.''  Prayer,  embracing  the  interests 
of  all  the  churches  and  of  mankind,  was  offered,  after  the 
sermon  to  the  congregation  was  ended.  "  They  all  rose  up 
and  offered  their  prayers  to  God,"  standing  being  the  usual 
posture  of  prayer,  especially  on  the  Lord's  day.  Tertullian 
writes  on  this  point,  "We  esteem  fasting  unlawful,  or 
to  worship  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  which  pri- 
vilege we  rejoice  even  at  the  Passover,  and  to  Pentecost  §." 
Their  reason  for  this  judgment  was,  the  complete  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  them  lo  rejoice  in  God  as  their 
covenant  Father.  They  usually  turned  towards  the  east  in 
prayer,  assigning  for  a  reason,  "  As  the  sun  that  arises  in 
the  east  penetrates  through  the  world  with  its  warm  and 

♦  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i,  p.  105, 106.  t  De  Anima,  c.  iii,  630. 

t  Eusebius,  book  vi,  cap.  19.  §  De  Corona  Militis,  p.  340. 
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illuminatiog  rays,  so  Christ  the  sun  of  righteousness  would 
arise  with  more  warmth  of  light,  and  pierce  farther  than  the 
material  sun,  even  into  the  depth  of  men's  hearts  and  minds." 

Every  reader  will  naturally  wish  to  know  the  manner  of 
public  prayer  among  the  early  Christians ;  because  of  the 
diversity  of  mode  now  practised  in  Britain  :  reading  formsof 
prayer  prepared  for  daily  use,  being  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  England,  while  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Dissenters  use  free  prayer,  according  to  circumstances. 
Lord  King  remarks  on  this  subject,  **  They  had  no  fixed 
form  of  prayer  besides  the  Lord's  Prayer — the  words  or  ex-  , 
pressions  of  their  prayers  were  not  imposed  or  prescribed, 
but  every  one  that  officiated,  delivered  himself  in  such  terms 
as  best  pleased  him,  and  varied  his  petitions  according  to  the 
present  circumstances  or  emergencies :  or,  if  it  be  more  in- 
telligible, that  the  primitive  Christians  had  no  stinted  liturgies, 
or  imposed  forms  of  prayer*."  Liturgies  originated  after\ 
the  patronage  of  Christianity  by  Constantine  the  Great,  when 
many  entered  the  ministry  who  were  incompetent  to  pray  in 
the  churches ;  forms  of  prayer,  therefore,  were  necessary  for 
them  to  read.  Hence  Bingham,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary of  the  church  of  England,  acknowledges,  that,  "  in 
the  persecution  under  Dioclesian  and  his  associates,  though  a 
strict  inquiry  was  made  after  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were  delivered 
up  by  the  Tradttores,  to  be  burnt,  yet  we  never  read  of  any 
Ritual  book  of  divine  service  delivered  up  among  them; 
which  is  an  argument  that  their  forms  of  worship  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament,  were  not  then  generally  com- 
mitted to  writing  t-'* 

Baptism  was  administered  to  adult  believers  on  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Chirist,  and  to  their  infant  children,  when 
they  had  any.  This  rite  was  performed  in  various  ways, 
by  immersion,  by  pouring,  and  by  sprinkling.  That  infants 
were  baptized  universally,  is  admitted  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision oistxty-tia  bishops,  in  a  synod  held  at  Carthage,  A.D. 

*  Constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church,  part  ii,  chap.  ii. 
t  Antiqnities,  book  xiii,  chap,  v,  sec.  iii. 
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1^54.  The  question  was  not  wliether  infants  should  be  baf- 
tizeda  but  whether  it  was  more  proper  before  they  were  eight 
days  old.  No^  do«bt  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  oi 
any  one  present,  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  universality  of  the 
euAtom ;  and  considering  the  age  of  many  of  these  pastors,  and 
their  ^vicinity  to  Judea,  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the'practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  immediate  successors. 
Tas  L^ed's  Suffer  was  administered  after  the  usual 
service  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Those  only  who  were  persons  of 
approved  piety  were  admitted  to  the  communion.  This  port 
of  divine  worship  was  observed  generally  in  the  morning ; 
but  in  some  churches  in  the  evening.  Cyprian  remarks, 
"  In  the  early  sacrifices  when  we  come  to  the  supper,  we 
offer  the  mingled  cup.  Christ  adminbtercd  it  in  the  evening, 
that  he  might  ugnify  the  evening  and  end  of  the  world; 
but  we  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  early  in  the 
morning  ♦.''^ 

Justin  Martyr,  describing  the  commemoration  of  ih/t 
death  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  sermon,  says, 
'*  Bread  and  wine  of  the  brethren,  and  a  cup  of  water  miiigled 
is  presented  to  the  minister,  who  offers  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, to  which  the  people  say.  Amen.  The  elements  then 
having  been  distributed  by  the  deacons,  a  collection  was 
made  according  to  the  ability  of  every  one,  and  which  being 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  bishop,  from  this  fund  he  re- 
lieved orphans,  widows,  the  sick  and  distressed,  prisoners, 
travellers,  and  needy  strangers  f." 

Such  is  the  most  authentic  exhibition  of  the  Christian 
churches,  of  the  first  and  second,  and  part  of  the  third  cen^ 
I  tury ;  and,  with  inconsiderable  variations,  we  may  reasonably 
'  conclude  that  »ttch  was  the  form  of  Christianity  in  Britaan. 
As  to  the  doctrines  held  by  those  early  professors  of  the 
gospel,  having  no  standard  besides  the  Scriptures,  just  in 
propordon  as  they  were  understood,  would  be  their  purity 
an^  soundness  in  the  fadth ;  and  we  have  reason  to  bdieve 
that,  generally,  the  doctrines  for  which  the  Protestant  mfff- 
tyrs  shed  their  blood  were  held  by  the  British  Christians. 

*  Epist.  63,  sect*  zii,  p.  117.  t  Apol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHRISTIANITY    IN    BRITAIN    TO    THE    CONVERSION     OP  C0N8TANTINE    THE 
GREAT,   A.D.31d. 

Cbristiauity  trininpbs  in  Britain  -^St.  Alban,  the  first  British  martyr  for  Christ— 
Amphibalos — Aanm,  Jalioit,  and  Angnntus,  martyrs — Death  of  Constantiiu — 
.    Constantine — His  convention  —  ChristJan  profession  bonoared. 

Christianit7,  doubtless,  made  some  glorious  triumphs  in 
Britain,  after  its  partial  revival  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  A.  D. 
164.  Fpr  TertuUian  in  Africa,  about  A.  D.  200,  had  heard  of 
its  progress ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province,  into  those  parts  of  Britain 
which  had  not  submitted  to  the  arms  of  that  victorious 
people.  Tliis  was  probably  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of 
some  of  the  provincial  Britons ;  who,  having  embraced  the 
gospel,  and  being  animated  with  the  grace  of  Christ,  laboured 
for  the  propagation  of  their  divine  religion,  and  communi- 
cated the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  those  tribes  of  the 
Britons  who  used  their  own  language.  The  fact  is  believed, 
though  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  light  of  the 
gospel  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  respecting  the  parti- 
cular advancement  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  until  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  when  the  tenth  general  persecution  of 
the  Christians  arose  under  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  Many 
were  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  in  that  season  of  trial,  though 
we  cannot  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  separated 
from  the  disfigured  monkish  legends  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. 

Alban,  canonized  by  the  superstitious  papists  with  the 
title  of  *'  Saint,"  from  whom  his  native  town  Verulamium, 
DOW  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  been  called,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  first  British  martyr  for  Christ;  a  few  brief 
notices,  therefore,  must  be  given  of  him.  In  his  youths 
Alban  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
company  with  Amphibalus,  a  monk  of  Caerleon.  By  means 
of  his  instructions,  exampfe,  aud  prayers,  Alban  renounced 
the  delusions  of  Paganism,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  embraced   Christianity.    He   served  seven  years  as  a 
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soldier,  in  the  army  of  Dioclesian,  the  emperor :  but  return- 
infif  to  settle  in  his  native  place,  he  entertained  Amphibalus, 
when  driven  there  by  persecution.  His  enemies,  havinsr  traced 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  gave  information  to  a  magistrate, 
who  sent  to  apprehend  the  Christian  preacher.  Alban  gene- 
rously put  on  the  hairy  cassock  of  his  guest,  and  delivered 
himself  to  the  officers,  who  led  him  to  the  tribunal,  at  the 
time  of  the  superstitious  governor  offering  sacrifice  to  the 
demons,  by  whose  altar  he  was  standing*.  Then  being 
asked  his  name,  he  said,  **  My  parents  named  me  Alban :  and 
I  worship  the  only  true  and  living  God,  who  created  all 
things."  Refusing  to  betray  his  pious  guest,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  father  in  the  gospel,  or  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
Roman  gods,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  Alban  was 
first  scourged,  and  then  led  out  to  execution,  as  is  said,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Abbey  now  stands,  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Offa,  king  of  Mcrcia,  and  called  after  the  name  of  this 
proto-martyr  of  the  Britons.  Tradition  also  says,  that  the 
soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  put  him  to  death,  was  so 
affected  by  the  pious  resignation  and  holy  magnanimity  of 
the  virtuous  Alban,  that  he  chose  rather  to  die  with  him  than 
to  be  his  executioner. 

Amphibalus,  however,  was  soon  discovered,  and  made  to 
glorify  his  divine  Lord,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for  the 
gospel,  being  first  embowelled  and  then  stoned.  The  precise 
year  in  which  these  things  occurred  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Dioclesian  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  A.  D. 
284,  and  laid  aside  the  imperial  purple  A.  D.  805.  Some  think 
that  the  persecution  under  him  raged  but  the  last  two  years 
in  Britain,  though  it  continued  nine  years  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  yet  Bede,  and  most  of  our  old  historians, 
place  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  A.  D.  286. 

Wales  seems  to  have  contained  some  flourishing  Christian 
churches ;  for  Aaron  and  Julius,  two  substantial  citizens  of 
Caerleon,  besides  Angulius  of  London,  and  many  others,  both 
men  and  women,  suffered  at  the  same  period  for  the  sake  of 
Christ ;  but  most  of  their  names  have  perished  from  the  re- 

*  Bede,  book  i,  chap,  vii. 
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cords  in  our  old  cliromeles.  Dr.  Fuller,  a  church  historian, 
has  beautifully  remarked  concerning  them,  "  It  was  supersti- 
tion in  the  Athenians  to  build  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God ; 
but  it  would  be  piety  in  us  to  erect  a  monument  in  memorial 
of  those  unknown  martyrs,  whose  names  are  lost.  The  best 
is,  God's  calendar  is  more  complete  than  man's  best  mar- 
tyrologies :  and  their  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
who  on  earth  are  wholly  forgotten*.*' 

Divine  providence,  in  mercy,  soon  put  a  period  to  these 
bloody  persecutions,  and  the  church  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  tranquillity.  Christianity  in  Britain  henceforward  received 
imperial  protection.  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  professed  Christianity,  is,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in 
his  **  Royal  Genealogies,"  made,  not  only  a  native  of  Britain, 
but  the  son  of  a  British  princess,  as  he  calls  Helena !  Gibbon 
supposes  that  he  was  born  A.D.  274,  at  Naissus,  in  Daciaf; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  father,  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  at 
York,  when,  upon  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian,  A  .D.  305,  he 
shared  the  Roman  empire  with  Galerius  Maximus  ;  and  that 
he  died  at  York,  A.  D.  306,  having  first  caused  his  son  Con* 
stantine  to  be  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  emperor,  both 
by  the  army  and  by  the  Britons  J. 

That  humane  and  intelligent  prince  expressed,  in  his  last 
moments,  his  desire  that  his  son  Constantine  should  succeed 
him  in  his  imperial  dignity,  especially  as  his  filial  affection 
for  his  mother  Helena  had  been  most  exemplary.  Constan- 
tius lumself  had  steadily  opposed  the  persecuting  spirit  of  tlie 
times ;  and  in  reply  to  some  courtiers,  who  urged  him  to 
dismiss  from  his  service  those  who  would  not  abandon  their 
profession  of  Christianity,  he  nobly  declared,  that,  "  it  could 
not  be  expected  of  those  who  had  forsaken  their  God,  that 
they  would  prove  faithful  to  their  prince.*'  Constantius  is 
said  to  have  commended  the  Christians  to  the  protection  of 
his  son  Constantine  with  his  expiring  breath.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity ; 

•  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  i,  page  20. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii,  page  52. 

t  Henry  of  Huntingdon  speaks  of  Helena  as  the  daughter  of  Coel> 
king  of  Colche8ter«>~Collier*8  Church  History,  book  i,  page  25. 
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especially  if  it  be  correct^  as  tradition  states^  that  its  principles 
and  temper  were  recommended  by  his  pious  mother  Helena ! 

Constantine  appears  to  have  hesitated  at  thii  period, 
whether  he  should  or  not  avow  his  belief  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  in  marching  with  his  army  into  Italy  he  became 
decided,  and  made  his  profession  public.  It  is  said,  that 
seeing  the  Christians  increase  among  all  ranks,  and  knowing 
their  excellent  principles  from  their  virtuous  conduct,  he 
retired  to  a  place  of  solitude ;  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
consequences  of  the  expected  battle  with  his  rival  Maxentius, 
he  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  whom  the  Christians 
worshipped,  when  he  beheld  in  the  heavens  the  vision  of  a 
cross,  with  this  inscription  in  Greek — "By  this  Conquer." 
His  pagan  priests  interpreted  it  as  an  ill  omen ;  but  the 
Christians  were  encouraged  on  hearing  of  the  apparition,  and 
some  of  them  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  a  standard 
made  with  that  significant  inscription.  Constantine  saw  the 
seasonable  policy  of  the  measure,  and  acted  upon  the  sugges- 
tion :  a  splendid  banner  was  prepared,  and  emblazoned  with 
that  motto :  he  marched  against  Maxentius,  defeated  his  su- 
perior army,  and  entered  imperial  Rome  as  its  sole  and  abso- 
lute master. 

Constantine,  at  his  triumph,  rejected  the  homage  and  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude ;  pointing  them  to  his  new  military 
standard,  as  representing  that  invisible  power,  by  which  his 
victory  had  been  gained.  And  when  his  own  statue  was 
afterwards  erected  in  the  Capitol,  he  caused  an  emblematical 
representation  of  the  Cross  to  be  introduced,  having  upon  it 
this  inscription  : — **  By  this  victorious  Cross,  Constan- 
tine HAS  DELIVERED  RoME  FROM  TYRANNY,  AND  RSSTORBQ 
TO  THE  SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  THEIR  ANCIENT  GLORY." 

Whether  Constantine  ever  became  a  sincere  servant  of  God, 
has  been  doubted  by  the  most  judicious  divines.  But  he 
continued  a  zealous  professor  of  Christianity;  so  that  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel  was  not  only  made  safe  by  efifectual 
imperial  protection,  but  universally  honoured ;  and  its  forms 
of  public  worship  were  distinguished,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  with  all  possible  dignity  and  splendour.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine^  became  surprisingly  lavish  in  her 
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contributions  to  honour  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  though  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  her  acts  of  liberality  towards 
Britain,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  land  of  her  nativity,  she 
is  celebrated  as  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
where  she  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  true  cross  of  Christ, 
and  to  have  built  a  sumptuous  edifice  over  the  supposed  site 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

13HRI8TIAN1TY   IN    BRITiLIN^    FROM  THE  CONVERSION   OF  CONSTANTINE, 
A.  D.  313,  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SAXONS,   A.  D.  449. 

Coustantiae  patronizes  Christianity  io  Britain  — Hierarchy— Its  varioasMiuistere 
— New  Ceremonies  in  this  age— iHlgriros  from  Britain — Corruption  of  Doc- 
trine  —  Pelagianism  —  Gennanus  and  Lupus  oppose  it — labours  of  Germanos  — 
St.  Patriclw  —  Invasion  of  the  Saxons. 

CoNSTAKTiNB  the  Great  publicly  professing  Christianity, 
A.  D.  313,  multitudes  were  induced  to  follow  the  imperial 
example.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  more  zea« 
lously  active  in  prosecuting  their  labours,  and  numbers,  espe- 
cially among  the  Britons,  are  said  to  have  been  led  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Dr.  Fuller  remarks,  "  Whereas  formerly 
Christians,  for  the  peace  they  possessed,  were  only  tenants  at 
will  to  the  present  emperor's  goodness,  this  Constantine  passed 
as  a  peaceable  estate  to  the  Christians  and  their  heirs,  or 
rather  to  the  immortal  corporation  of  God's  church,  making 
their  happiness  hereditary  by  those  good  li&ws  which  he 
enacted*."  Even  before  Constantine  left  Britain,  he  gave^ 
proof  of  his  kindness  to  the  Christians,  and  showed  them 
more  favour  than  his  father  had  done,  though  he  had  been 
tolerant.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
new  emperor,  the  British  Christians  came  out  of  their  lurking- 
places,  and  built  their  sacred  edifices  which  had  been  de- 
molished, and  observed  their  holy  solemnities  with  joyful^ 
hearts. 

Imperial  favour  shining  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ,  wealth 
and  honours  were  largely  heaped  upon  them.    A  profession 

*  Church  History,  book  i,  p.  21. 
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of  Cfanntianity  bein^  now  the  principal  path  to  preferment^ 
persons  of  rank  sought  its  dignities  and  emoluments ;  and  a 
hierarchy  wi^  framed,  corresponding  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  consisting  of  many  orders  of  ministers  unknown  to 
the  former  ages  of  the  church.  Thus  the  divine  institutions  of 
the  New  Testament  were  perverted.  How  far  these  new  forms 
were  established  in  Britain,  it  is  found  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. A  similarity,  if  not  an  exact  uniformity,  would  natu- 
rally be  attempted ;  especially  as  those  who  had  attained  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  churches  declined  from  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  Scriptures,  and  from  spirituality  of  mind,  be- 
coming ambitious  of  distinction  by  great  names.  The  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  and  the  comparative  poverty  of 
the  British  churches,  would  necessarily  prevent  the  establish- 
ment  among  them  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  ranks  and  orders : 
yet  we  find  at  the  synod  or  council  of  Aries,  in  Gaul,  A.  D.^ 
314,  three  bishops,  from  the  three  provinces  in  Britain — 
Eborius  of  York,  Restitus  of  London,  and  Adelfius  of  Lin- 
coln; besides  Sacerdos,  a  presbyter,  and  Arminius,  a  dea-^ 
con*. 

This  »ynod  consisted  of  thirty- three  bishops,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  presbyters  and  deacons ;  but  its  twenty-two  canons 
contain  no  resolution  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  people 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  peculiarities  of  evangelical 
truth ;  but  solely  to  clerical  dignities  and  rights,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  ceremonies  f. 

Concerning  the  advancing  state  of  Christianity  generally, 
especially  in  relation  to  wealth  and  ceremonies.  Dr.  Henry  re- 
marks,— "  While  the  churches  of  Christ  were  obnoxious  to 
the  civil  power,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  persecution, 
they  performed  the  rites  of  their  religious  worship  with  much 
privacy  and  little  pomp.  This  was  most  agreeable  to  the  pure 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  worship,  and  most  con- 
ducive to  real  piety.  But  after  they  came  to  enjoy  securityT^ 
wealth,  and  royal  favour,  they  began  to -embellish  their  wor- 
ship with  many  new-invented  ceremonies,  and  even  adopted 
some  of  the  Pagan  rites  and  practices  with  little  alteration. 

*  Spelman,  p«  42.  t  Ibid,  Collier,  vol*  i,  p.  27. 
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Great  numbers  of  maguificent  churches  were  built,  and 
adorned  with  the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  in  imitation 
of  the  Heathen  temples :  the  Christian  cler|(y  officiated  in  a 
variety  of  habits,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  Pagan  priests ; 
fasts,  festivals,  and  holidays,  were  multiplied ;  and,  in  one 
word,  an  ostentatious  and  mechanical  worship,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  in  its  outward  appearance  from  that  of  iheir 
Heathen  neighbours,  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  pure  and^^^ 
rational  devotion.  The  Christian  clergy  were  betrayed  into 
this  criminal  and  fatal  imitation  of  their  Pagan  predecessors, 
partly  by  their  vanity  and  love  of  pomp,  and  partly  by  their 
hopes  of  thereby  facilitating  the  conversion  of  the  heathens. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  forme  of 
religious  worship  in  the  Christian  church  at  this  time,  and  al- 
most every  particular  church  had  something  peculiar  in  its 
way  of  worship.  The  British  churches  differed  considerably 
from  those  of  Gaul,  and  still  more  from  those  of  Italy,  in 
their  public  service,  and  had  not  as  yet  departed  so  &r  from 
the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  The  British  Christians, 
however,  of  this  age  did  not  want  their  share  of  superstition, 
of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  example.  About  this 
time  it  began  to  be  imagined  that  there  was  much  sanctity  in 
some  particular  places,  and  much  merit  in  visiting  them. 
The  places  which  were  esteemed  most  sacred,  and  were  mo8t\ 
visited,  were  those  about  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  the 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  actions  and  sufferings.  To  these  holy^ 
places  prodigious  numbers  of  pilgrims  crowded  from  all  parts 
of  the  Christista  world,  and  particularly  from  Britain.  'Though 
the  Britons,'  says  Jerome,  *  are  separated  from  our  world  by 
the  intervening  ocean,  ^yet  such  of  them  as  have  made  any 
great  progress  in  religion,  leaving  the  distant  regions  of  the 
West,  visit  those  sacred  places  at  Jerusalem,  which  are  known 
to  them  only  by  fame,  and  the  relations  of  Holy  Scripture.' 
Nay,  some  of  these  deluded  and  superstitious  vagabonds,  who 
had  more  strength  or  more  zeal  than  others,  went  as  far  as 
Syria  to  see  the  famous  self>tormentor,  Simeon  Stylites,  who 
lived  fifty-six  years  on  the  top  of  a  high  pillar.  '  Many 
people  came  to  see  him,'  says  Theodoret,  his  historian, '  from 
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the  most  remote  corners  of  the  West,  particularly  from  Spain, 
Gau!,  and  Britain  *.' " 

Corruption  in  every  form,  both  of  doctrine  and  worship, 
increased  among  the  Christians  from  the  period  of  their  eccle- 
siastical union  with  the  state  under  Constantine.  Ceremonies 
superseded  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  men  of  speculative  or  worldly  minds  were  pro- 
moted as  minbters  of  Christ.    Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alcxan- 

\^dria,  at  this  time  began  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God;  asserting,  that  he  was  only  a  creature  in  his  pre- 
existent  glory.  Hb  opinions  spread,  with  a  worse  than  pes- 
tilential influence,  through  a  great  part  of  Christendom ;  and, 
as  Bede  f  affirms,  the  British  churches  were  infected  With  the 
Arian  heresy.  Some  suppose  that  bishops  from  Britain  were 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  Asia  Minor,  A.  D.  325,  in 
which  that  system  of  doctrine  was  considered  and  condemned. 
However  this  may  be,  Pelagianism  prevailed  in  Britain.  Pe- 
lagius,  the  Latin  form  of  his  native  name  Morgan,  was  born 
November  13,  354,  on  the  same  day  as  his  great  an^onist, 
St.  Augustine ;  having  been  educated  at  the  celebrated  mo- 
nastery at  Bangor,  near  Chester,  to  the  government  of  which 
he  was  promoted  in  404.  His  fame  reached  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Augustine,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  as  a  teacher 
of  great  worth  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  until  they  disco- 
.vered  his  departure  from  the  Gospel.  The  most  important 
iarities  of  his  doctrinal  theology  were,  1.  That  man 
might  be  saved  without  the  special  grace  of  God,  by  hb  own 
merits  and'  free  will.  2.  That  infants  are  born  without  any 
taint  of  original  sin,  and  are  as  Adam  was  before  his  disobe- 
dience. 3.  That  they  arc  baptized,  not  to  be  free  from  sin, 
but  thereby  to  be  adopted  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  4.  That 
Adam  died,  not  by  reason  of  his  sin,  but  by  the  constitution 
of  nature ;  and  that  he  would  have  died,  although  he  had  not 
sinned.    These  notions,  truly  soothing  to  the  native  pride  of 

y  fallen  man,  were  disseminated  in  Britain  by  Agricola,  whose 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i. 
t  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  viii. 
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father,  Severianus,  was  a  bishop ;  while  Pelagius  himself,  and 
liis  coadjutors,  Celestus  a  Scotsman,  and  Julianus  a  Campa- 
nian,  were  employed  in  the  same  work  at  Rome,  about  A.  D. 
430.  Agricola  was  zealous  in  Britain;  and,  according  to 
Fuller,  "  the  infection  spread  by  his  preaching,  «d?untaged 
no  doubt  by  the  ignorance  and  laziness  of  the  British  bishops 
in  those  days  *." 

Grieved  at  the  prevalence  of  these  novel  and  injurious  opi- 
nions, the  orthodox  bishops  sent  to  their  brethren  in  France, 
to  render  them  assistance  in  rooting  out  the  pernicious  infec- 
tion.   The  French  bishops,  touched  with  sympathy  for  their 
brethren,  assembled  in  council,  and  appointed  Germauus, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  to  proceed 
on  a  mission  to  Britun.    These  zealous  pastors  are  said  to 
have  preached  through  the  country,  not  only  in  the  churches, 
but  in  the  highways  and  fields ;  and  so  filled  the  whole  island 
with  the  fame  of  their  virtues,  learning,  and  eloquence.   Most 
extravagant  accounts  are  given  of  the  miracles  which  they 
wrought.    At  St.Alban's,  they  held  a  conference  with  the 
Pelagian  leaders.    *'  First  of  all,  Germanus  and  Lupus  gave 
their  adversaries  leave  to  speak,  which  vainly  occupied  both 
the  time  and  the  ears  of  the  people  with  naked  words :  but 
after  the  reverend  bishops  poured  out  their  flowing  words, 
confirmed  with  scriptures  out  of  the  Gospels  and  Apostles, 
they  joined  with  their  words  the  word  of  God ;  and  after 
they  had  said  their  own  mind,  they  read  other  men's  minds 
upon  the  same.    Thus  the  vanity  of  heretics  is  convicted  f." 

Germanus  had  "  brought  with  him  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able cargo  of  relics  of  all  the  apostles,  and  of  many  martyrs, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Alban ;"  and  the  dust 
of  that  saint  he  is  said  to  have  carried  to  Rome  t*  After  the 
departure  of  these  famous  teachers,  the  sentiments  of  Pela* 
gius  revived ;  which,  being  reported  in  France,  aged  Germa* 
nus  undertook  a  second  voyage  into  Britain,  accompanied  by 
Severus,  bishop  of  Troyes :  but  despairing  to  convince  the 

*  Church  History,  book  i,  p.  28.  t  Ibid.  p.  29. 

t  Fuller,  p.  31.    Henry's  Hbtory  of  Great  Britain. 
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Pelagians  by  the  power  of  argument,  be  caused  them  to  be 
banished,  under  the  edict  of  Valentinian  III. 

Before  he  left  Britain,  Germanus  is  said  to  have  founded 
several  public  schools,  which  afterwards  produced  many 
bishops  famous  for  their  learning  and  piety.  But  the  country 
being  ravaged  by  the  Caledonians,  called  Scots  and  Picts,  and 
the  Saxons,  the  natives  implored  the  assistance  of  Germanus 
and  his  colleagues  in  a  new  contest.  He  listened  to  their 
entreaty,  and  instructed  them  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  them,  embracing  his  doctrine,  desired  baptism  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  army  is  said  to  have  received  that  ordi- 
nance at  Easter,  in  a  church  which  the  soldiers  made  of  the 
boughs  of  trees  twisted  together.  The  festival  being  over, 
they  marched  agunst  the  enemy,  with  Germanus  at  their 
head ;  and  he,  having  been  a  military  commander  in  early 
life,  posted  his  men  advantageously  in  a  valley  through  which 
the  enemies  were  to  pass,  surprised  and  defeated  them ;  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  continent,  to  prosecute  their  la- 
bours among  their  own  people. 

Monkish  superstition  has  largely  embellished  the  traditions 
of  these  early  proceedings  of  the  Christians  in  our  country  5 
but  charity  would  lead  us  to  hope,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
shed  forth  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  though  less 
faithfully  preached  than  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  and  that 
many  were  added  to  the  true  church  of  Christ.  We  are  un- 
able to  discover  the  names  of  many  of  the  British  pastors  of 
this  period,  probably  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons, 
who  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  destroyed  their  records. 

St.  Keby  is  mentioned  as  a  great  champion  against  Aria- 
nism.  He  was  the  sou  of  Solomon  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
pupil  of  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poicticrs  in  France,  with  whom 
he  WvtA  fifty  years.  He  returned  to  St.  David's,  in  Wales ; 
afterwards  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  at  last  fixed  his  abode 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesey :  from  his  sanctity,  Holyhead  was  so 
named.  David,  uncle  to  King  Arthur,  is  said  to  have  pri- 
vately studied  the  Scriptures  for  ten  years,  before  he  would 
presume  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned to  his  praise,  that  he  always  carried  the  Gospel  about 
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with  him.  He  removed  the  archiepiscopal  seat  from  Gaerleon 
to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David's :  he  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  deserves  notice  in  this  \ 
place,  as  he  was  born,  A.  D.  373,  at  Kirk-Patrick  in  Scotland, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  famous  ecclesiastics  of  his  time. 
Hid  British  name,  given  at  his  baptism,  was  Suceatk,  that  is, 
valiant  in  war.    By  some  pirates  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  into  Ireland ;  where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  person 
named  Milicho,  in  whose  service  he  continued  siw  years,  and 
acquired  the  Irish  language.    Escaping  from  slavery,  after 
two  years  he  formed  the  benevolent  purpose  of  convening  the 
Irish ;  and  spent  thirty -five  years  in  preparatory  studies  on  the 
continent,  under  the  direction  of  his  mother's  uncle,  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  who  ordained  him  deacon,  and  St.  Germanus, 
who  ordained  him  priest.    Pope  Celestine  consecrated  him 
Bishop  of  Ireland,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Patricius,  ex- 
pressive of  his  honourable  family,  and  to  give  weight  to  his 
commission.    Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  A.  D.  441,  the  year 
afte%Palladiu8  had  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts ;  and  his 
first  convert  was  Sinell,  the  eighth  king  in  descent  from  the 
renowned  Cormac  of  Leinster.    He  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
and  into  Ulster,  where  a  remarkable  bam  was  fitted  up  for  a 
church,  whieh  afterwards  became  the  famous  abbey  of  Saul.^ 
After  seven  years  he  returned  to  Britain,  whieh  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  from  the  heresy  of  Pelagius ;  and,  with  several 
assistants  in  the  ministry,  he  completed  the  conversion  of  all 
the  people  of  Ireland.    Patrick  then  visited  Rome,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  success ;  and,  having  returned,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  between  the  monasteries  at  Armagh  and 
Saul,  enforcing  the  doctrines   he    had   preached.    Several 
schools  are  said  to  have  been  established  by  Patrick,  who 
died  March  17,  493,  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Different  and  most  extravagant  accounts  are  given  of  the 
life,  ministry,  and  miracles  of  St.  Patrick ;  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  trouble  our  readers.  Besides  St.  Patrick, 
called  the  "Great,"  and  "Apostle  of  Ireland,"  there  are  two 
others  of  this  name  mentioned,  Patrick  the  Elder,  who  died 
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in  449,  and  Patrick  the  Younger,  nephew  to  the  Saint,  who 
survived  him  several  years. 

What  was  the  measure  of  scriptural  knowledge  possessed 
hy  these  distinguished  ecclesiastics — how  far  they  preached 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  —  and  in  what  degree  the  people 
who  enjoyed  their    ministry    were    truly    evangelized   and 

I  brought  to  God  —  we  have  but  scanty  means  of  ascertaining. ' 
Truth  requires  us  to  remark,  that  all  the  accounts  which  we 
possess  relating  to  those  times,  abound  with  most  ridiculous 
fables ;  besides  notices  of  the  most  superstitious  and  puerile 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  incriedible  stories  of  miracles,  while 
very  little  reference  is  made  to  the  blessed  Word  of  God. 
Still  we  may  hope  that  some  were  born  of  the  Spirit,  who  will 
appear  with  exceeding  joy  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Scarcely  any  thing  further  can  be  known  concerning  reli-\ 
gion  in  Britain,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons :  but  the  bar^  \ 
barous  Scots  and  Picts  frequently  ravaging  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Britons  and  their  new  re- 
ligion, demolished  many  of  their  places  of  worship.  B^this 
means,  shocking  corruption  of  manners  arose  among  the 
clergy,  who  had  long  declined  from  the  purity  of  scriptural 
truth.  Gildas  and  Bede,  however,  state,  that  the  peace  which 
had  been  made  with  these  marauders,  and  the  consequent 
plenty,  occasioned  dreadful  depravity  among  the  people ;  and 
that  gluttony,  drunkenness,  avarice,  and  luxury,  reigned 
among  the  ecclesiastics ;  so  that  they  no  longer  preached  the 
Gospel  to  their  flocks,  nor  regarded  the  claims  of  their  pro- 
fessed religion.  Certain  it  is,  that  Britain  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  barbarous  Saxons. 
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FROM  THE  ARRIVAL   OF    THE    SAXONS    IN   BRITAIN^   A.  D.  449, 
TO  THEIR  CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY,  ABOUT  A.  D.  700. 


CHAP  I. 
T0E  SAXON  CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN. 

Miseries  of  Britain  ~  Disorders  of  the  Roman  Empire  —  Rome  talcen  by  Alaric  — 
Tlie  Romans  retire  from  Britain  —  Its  Invasion  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  —  Aid  of 
the  Saxons  solicited  —They  settle  in  Britain  —The  Natives  expelled  — The  Bri- 
tons  talce  shelter  in  Wales — The  Saxons  destroy  the  Christian  Temples. 

Calamities  of  the  most  grievous  kinds  befel  the  Christian 
church  in  Britain,  through  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  barba- 
rous pagan  Saxons.  Some  brief  notices  of  this  portion  of  its 
annals  are  therefore  indispensable,  to  prepare  our  readers  for 
surreying  the  continued  progress  of  the  church  of  God  in 
this  island, 

Rome  declined  from  imperial  glory  after  Constantine  the 
Great  had  established  Constantinople  as  his  eastern  metro- 
polls.  His  feeble  sons^  dividing  the  empire  between  them« 
increased  its  weakness ;  and  ambitious  leaders  contending  for 
the  imperial  throne,  brought  new  evils  in  their  train.  Britain 
was  affected  by  all  the  disorders  which  prevailed*  at  Rome. 

Maximus,  with  the  flower  of  the  British  youth,  sailed  for 
the  continent,  A. p. 383,  to  assert  his  claim;  and,  in  408, 
Constantine  'made  a  similar  attempt,  joined  by  most  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  Britain.  These  adventurers  failed :  but 
difficulties  ipcreasing,  Honorius  the  emperor,  A.D.  411,  for- 
mally released  the  Britons  from  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  In 
that  memorable  year,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  took  and 
plundered  the  Eternal  City.  During  the  progress  of  that  i 
fierce  barbarian,  the  Roman  legions  had  been  recalled  from  f 
Pritain;  and  with  these  troops  most  of  the  native  youths  were 
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induced  to  leave  their  country,  and  enter  the  ranks  among 
the  imperial  soldiers. 

Britain  was  thus  left  in  a  defenceless  condition,  of  \Vhich 
the  IScots  and  Picts  being  soon  aware,  made  dreadful  ravages 
on  the  northern  borders.  By  repeated  invasions,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  depopulating  those  parts,  and  threatened  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  country.  The  Britons,  unable  to  with- 
stand  their  enemies,  applied  in  the  first  place  for  succours  to 
iEtius,  prefect  of  Gaul;  it  is  said,  in  these  humiliating 
terms :  —  "To  iEtius,  thrice  consul,  the  groans  of  the  Bri- 
tons ! — ^The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea — the  sea  throws  us 
back  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians —^  so  that  we  have  no- 
thing left  US  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned 
or  butchered*!'* 

iGtius  could  not  spare  troops  for  their  relief;  and  Vorti- 
gern,  king  of  the  Silures,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the 
country,  being  chosen  militaf^  chief;  timidly  suggested -that 
fan  application  should  be  made  to  the  Saxons.  Thew  people, 
who,  under  different  leaders,  had  made  repeated  Incursions 
upon  the  British  coast,  were  equally  terrible  t^ith^lhtftiorth^rfi 
invaders.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  alleged  termS4)n  which 
they  were  invited  by  the  Britons ;  and  which,  if  conrect,4V«re 
acted  upon,  and  even  enlarged,  by  the  Saxons.  '  Hen^ist  and 
his  brother  Horsa  commanded  the  first  expedition,  cokisistn 
ing  oi fifteen  hundred  chosen  warriors,  of  the  Jutes  and  An- 
gles, tribes  of  Saxons,  known  by  Ceesar's  writings  as  the 
ancient  Sued,  They  landed,  A.  D.  449,  in  the- isle  of  Thanet, 
which  was  ceded  to  them  for  their  place  of  residence,  and  as 
the  reward  of  their  anticipated  services. 

Reports  having  been  extensively  circulated  of  the  fertility 
of  Britain,  and  the  effeminacy  of  its  people,  brought  over 
numerous  adventurers.  Among  these  were  Octa  and  Bdessa, 
the  son  and  nephew  of  Hehgist,  who^  appointed  liiem  to  oc- 
cupy the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Vortigern,  bdng  6feptii. 
vated  by  Rowena,  the  beautiful  nte<5e  of  H6Bgist,  became 
blind  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen ;  who  chose  Vorti^ 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i,  chap.  i. 
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mer,  hiriiMcst  8aii>'  f or  t^dr  commaoder,  .and  aUempled  to 
repel  theislradersi.  4^ucb'i)lo<Mi  was  shed  oii  both  sideB,  and 
Hona-wa^Bkiitt ;  but  tfaerktory  over  tbe  BriCoits  beings  com- 
pkCey  lefbHeM^iat  ia  possession  x>f  Kent,  of  "v^tkh  he  assumed 
tlie  titte  «f  Kmgy  A.  D.  457.  Ycot^er  is  betieved  «o  have 
€B{lien,!A.D.474,  by  poijwti^  aditoiniaiered  by  the  fair  but 
treacherous  Rowena.  Various :  sueoess)  attended  these  parties 
la  their  cmUiHued  conflicts^  unlol  the  Br^oos  were  expelled 
the  whole  of  ^tutt  part  of  the  islaad  junee  c^led  Englaod,  and 
found)  shelter  aoHNig  the  mguatafair'of  Canibcia..i 
'.  Mauy,  hoWoTer^  submitted  tO;the  Saxon  yoke;  others  fled 
iiktatherpromee<€f'Armorioa,in(Friace;  while  others  found  • 
4  refuge' in  Corn^aUi'astiiiereBthadin  Wales>  which  pro- 
vinces hadinot  been  entered^ by  the  Saxons.. .  Sereral  fndtless 
attempts  to  regain  their  country -^ere  made  by  the  British 
patriots,  under  their  martial  leaders,  the  princes  Ambrosius 
and  Arthur ;  the  former  of  whom  fell  in  battle,  A.  D.  508. 
Arthur  continued  the  struggle  during  many  years,  especially 
agunst  Gerdic,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  West 
Saxons :  but  though  he  could  not  prevail  so  as  to  extend  his 
territories,  he  secured  for  his  countrymen  a  permanent  settle- 
ment  in  Wales,  and  thus  became  at  least  a  shield  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Britain. 

Different  chiefs  introduced  numerous  swarms  of  these  Ger- 
mans to  join  their  countrymen,  till  by  degrees  they  had  sub- 
jugated the  whole  of  England ;  dividing  it  among  the  several 
leaders,  who  formed  i€ven  petty  kingdoms,  which  are  cele- 
brated in  history  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

With  savsge  fierceness  the  Saxon  idolaters  maintainedN 
themselves  in  Britain ;  and  not  satisfied  with  having  seized 
the  lands  of  the  original  proprietors,  inflamed  by  superstition, 
they  trampled  upon  the  forms  of  Christianity,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  its  professors.  Gildas  (a  monk  of  Bangor,  born 
A.D.611)  says,  *'  From  the  east  to  the  west,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  churches  burnt  and  destroyed  to  their  very  foun- 
dations. The  inhabitants  were  extirpated  by  the  sword,  and 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  The  altars  were  daily 
profoned  by  the  blood  of  the  slain  thereon  *."  "^^ 

*  De  Ezcidio  Britannic,  sec  24. 
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Bede  confirms  this  account ;  though,  being  a  Saxon,  his 
prejudices  led  him  to  charge  the  ruin  upon  the  wickedness  of 
the  Bntons,  rather  than  on  the  ferocity  of  the  P&gan  con- 
querors, his  ancestors.  He  says,  ''By  the  hands  of  the  Saxons 
a  fire  was  kindled  in  Britain,  that  served  to  execute  the  ven^ 
geance  of  God  upon  the  wicked  Britons,  as  he  had  formerly 
burnt  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  island  was  so  ra- 
vaged by  the  conquerors,  or  rather  by  the  hand  of  God 
making  use  of  them  as  instruments,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  continued  flame  from  sea  to  sea,  which  burnt  up  the  cities, 
smd  covered  the  surface  of  the  whole.  Public  buildings  fell 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  priests  were  murdeved  on  the  al- 
tars; the  bishop  with  his  flock  perished  by  fire  and  sword 
without  distinction,  no  one  daring  to  give  an  honourable 
burial  to  their  scattered  bodies  *.'* 


CHAPTER  II. 


RELIGION   OF  THE  SAXONS. 


Idol  of  the  Sun  —  Idol  of  the  Moon  ~  Tuisco  —  Wodin  —  Thor  —  Friga  —  Sealer — 
Remarks  of  Dr.  Soathey. 

'*  British  Ecci/EfiiASTiCAL  History,"  requires  some  ac- 
count of  the  religion  of  the  Saxons.  Our  young  readers  can- 
not but  feel  interested  in  this  subject,  which  will,  we  trust, 
be  the  means  of  exciting  their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1 .  The  Idol  of  the  Sun,  from  which  Sunday  is  derived, 
dies  soils,  was  placed  in  a  temple  by  the  Saxons.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  it,  because  they  believed  that  the  sun  co- 
operated with  this  image.  It  was  represented  like  a  half- 
naked  man,  with  his  face  resembling  the  sun,  holding  on  his 
breast  with  both  hands  a  burning  wheel,  signifying  Sol's 
course  round  the  world ;  its  fiery  gleams  denoting  the  light 
and  heat  with  which  he  warms  and  nourishes  all  things. 

2.  The  Idol  of  the  Moon,  from  which  comes  our  Monday, 
dies  luMP,  anciently  Moon-dity,    This  idol  appears  singularly 

*  Bsde,  book  i,  c.  15. 
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stran.^e,  beinfj^  habited  in  a  short  coat  like  a  man.  Holding 
a  mo<m  is  a  {sufficient  distinction ;  but  the  reason  of  wearing-  a 
short  coat^  and  a  Ion|^-eared  cap,  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

S.  1[%isco>  the  most  ancient  and  peculiar  deity  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  is  thought  to  ha?«  been  the  grandson  of  Japhet,  the 
«on  of  Noah>  and  to  have  peopled  the  north  of  £urope.  He 
is  represented  in  his  garment  of  skin,  accor<Mng  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  clothing  by  that  people.  After  the  sim  and  moon^ 
the  Saxons  paid  their  adoration  especially  to  this  idol,  and 
dedicated  the  next  day  to  him,  from  which  Tuesday  is  de- 
rived, anciently  Tuis-dap,  The  Romans  called  this  day  die» 
MaftU.    But  this  idol  is  very  unlike  Mars. 

4.  WoDlK,  or  Odin,  was  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
Saxons  settled  in  Britaiii.  His  marvellous  exploits  formed 
the  greatest  part  of  their  mythological  creed.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  migrated  from  the  east.  He  is  represented  as  the 
god  of  battles,  and  celebrated  as  having  slaughtered  thousands 
at  a  blow.  His  image  was  prayed  to,  for  victory  over  ene- 
mies; and  to  it  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  usually  sacri- 
ficed. His  palace  in  the  invisible  world  is  called  Valhal,  si- 
tuated in  the  city  Midcard,  where,  according  to  fable,  the 
souls  of  heroes^  who  had -bravely  fallen  in  battle,  enjoyed  su- 
preme felidty,  lieasting  on  the  choicest  dainties,  and  drinking 
mead  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  victims  in  the  days  of  their 
flesh.  Our  Wednesday  is  derived  from  fToden's-day.  Northern 
historians  make  him  the  father  of  Thor. 

5.  Thor  is  reckoned  the  eldest  and  the  bravest  of  the  sons 
of  Woden,  and  his  wife  FVea,  or  Friga.  He  was  represented 
as  sitting  in  a  large  hall,  on  a  bed  canopied,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve  stars  above  it,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  believed  that  Thor 
reigned  over  all  the  aerial  regions,  which  composed  an  im- 
mense palace,  consisting  of  540  halls ;  and  that,  as  he  pleased, 
he  launched  the  thunder,  pointed  {he  lightnings,  and  directed 
the  meteors,  winds,  and  storms;  that  he  sent  plagues  or 
health,  fair  and  seasonable  weather,  causing  fertility.  To  him 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  Thursday,  was  consecrat^.  Among 
the  Romans  this  day  was  called  dies  Jovis,  as  this  idol  may  be 
thought  substituted  for  Jupiter  the  thunderer. 

E  3 
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6.  Frioa,  or  Frea^  the  Venus  of  the  Saxons,  represented 
both  sexes,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a 
bow  in  the  left ;  denoting,  that  women  as  well  as  men  should 
fight  in  time  of  need.  She  was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess, 
and  was  reputed  the  giver  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  author  of 
love  and  friendship.  Her  day  of  worship  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Fri-deug,  now  Friday:  by  the  Romans  di>«  Fenerii: 
but  the  habit  and  weapons  of  this  figure  resembled  Diana 
rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seater,  or  Orodo,  is  represented  standing  on  the 
prickly  back  of  a  fish,  having  his  visage,  hair,  and  beard, 
long  —  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  —  carrying  in  his  right 
hand  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  are  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in 
his  left  holding  up  a  wheel,  his  coat  being  tied  with  a  long 
girdle.  His  standing  on  a  fish  signified  to  the  Saxons,  that 
by  worshipping  him  they  should  pass  through  all  dangers 
unhurt:  his '  girdle  flying  both  ways  represented  the  Saxons' 
freedom ;  and  the  pail  with  fruit  and  flowers  denoted  his  care 
to  nourish  the  earth.  From  him,  or  from  the  Roman  divinity 
Saturn,  we  have  Saturday, 

Learned  men  have  remarked  ^a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween these  Saxon  deities  and  the  seven  principal  gods  of  the 
Romans,  after  whom  their  days  were  also  named — Apollo, 
Diana,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn. 

Dr.  Southey  has  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  religion  of 
the  Saxons,  with  the  influence  of  their  conquest  in  Britain, 
and  upon  the  state  of  Christianity  as  it  was  professed  by  many 
of  the  Britons.  He  says,  '*  The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other 
kindred  tribes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  basis  and 
character  of  our  fine  language,  and  of  our  invaluable  civil 
institutions,  were  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  here  a  fe- 
rocious people,  but  not  without  noble  qualities  ^  apt  for  in- 
struction, and  willing  to  be  instructed.  The  heathenism 
which  they  introduced  bears  no  affinity,  either  to  that  of  the 
Britons,  or  of  the  Ron^ans.  It  is  less  known  than  either ;  be- 
cause while  it  subsisted  as  a  living  form  of  belief,  the  few 
writers  who  arose  in  those  iUiterate  ages  were  incurious  con- 
cerning such  things :  but  it  has  left  familiar  traces  in  our 
daily  speech,  and  in  many  of  those  popular  customs  which  in 
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Tarious  parts  of  the  country  still  partially  muntaln  their 
ground.  They  had  idols  wrought  in  wood^  stone»  and  metals 
of  different  kinds^  even  in  gold :  this  fact  implies  considerable 
proficiency  in  art,  beyond  that  to  which  the  ancient  Britons 
had  attuned.  One  of  these  idols  was  designed  as  standing 
upon  a  fish;  others  as  having  many  heads^  a  gross  but  inteU 
l^ble  mode  of  representing  to  the  senses  of  a  rude  people, 
that  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  beheld  the  actions  which 
were  done  on  all  sides.  The  latter  images  may  be  thought  to 
imply  by  their  fasluon  a  Tartaric  origin ;  the  former  may  not 
improbably  be  referred  through  the  same  channel  to  India, 
and  perhaps  to  the  corrupted  tradition  of  the  Deluge,  which 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  wherever  ancient  traditions  are 
found.  They  had  temples,  a  ritual  worship,  and  a  regular 
priesthood.  The  rites  were  bloody.  The  Saxons  on  the  con- 
tinent are  known  to  have  decimated  their  prisoners  for  sacri- 
fice. But  there  is  some  reason  to  infer,  that  the  priests,  when 
they  accompanied  the  conquerors  hither,  had  attained  to  that 
stage  of  intellectual  advancement,  wherein  it  became  their 
wish  so  to  direct  their  influence  as  to  mitigate,  rather  than 
increase  the  evils  to  which  their  fellow-creatures  were  liable 
in  an  age  of  violence  and  incessant  war.  From  the  Saxons  it 
is  that  we  derive  the  holy  name  of  God ;  its  literal  meaning 
was,  the  good;  and  we  must  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
that,  reverential  feeling  which  induced  them  thus  to  express 
goodness  and  divinity  by  the  same  word.  The  enclosures  of 
their  temples  were  held  to  be  profaned  if  a  lance  were  thrown 
into  them :  and  the  priests  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms ; 
nor  to  ride  like  warriors  on  horseback,  —  only  upon  mares. 
When  the  image  of  their  goddess  Hertha,  or  mother  earth, 
was  borne  abroad  in  a  covered  carriage,  so  long  as  it  conti- 
nued without  the  consecrated  precincts,  all  hostilities  were 
suspended,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  festivity  and  joy. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  festival,  which  otherwise  might  seem 
to  have  been  instituted  in  favour  of  humanity,  the  vehicle,  the 
garment  which  covered  it,  and  the  idol  itself,  were  washed 
by  slaves  in  a  lake  which  none  but  the  servants  of  the  god- 
dess were  allowed  to  approach,  and  after  this  ceremony  the 
slaves  were  sacrificed  by  drowning.    They  worshipped  the 
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SvLfk  and  Moon,  tlie  Thunderer,  and  Odin,  the  fovourite  god  of 
tho6^  who  settled  in  this  isknd,  because  he  was  a  deified  war- 
nor,  ftoni  whona  the  Icings  of  the  Heptarchy  traced  their 
descent.  Of  the  other  objects  of  their  mistaken  worship, 
little*  more  than  a  few  names  can  now  be  ascertsdned.  That 
of  the  goddess  Eostre,  or  Eastre,  which  may  probably  be 
traced  to  the  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  retained  among  us 
in  the  word  Ea8ter>  her  annual  festival  having  been  super- 
seded by  that  sac  fed  day. 

**  Tht  change  produced  in  Britain  by  the  Saxon  conquest 
was  greater  than  that  which  took  place  in  any  other  part  of 
the  western  empire,  when  it  was  broken  up,  and  divided 
ainohg  the  Gothic  conquerors.  Everywhere  else  they  soon 
conform^  io  the  religion,  and  intermingled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  conquered  provinces,  so  that  a  mixed  speech 
presently  grew  up,  retaining  more  traces  of  Roman  than  of 
^  Barbaric  origin.  But  the  Roman  tongue,  and  the  Roman 
religion,  the  unfashionable  and  unpatronized  rites  of  its 
perishing  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  forms  of  its 
corrupted  Christianity,  were  at  once  swept  away  from  that 
largest  and  finest  portion  of  Britain  in  which  the  conquerors 
flxed  themselves ;  and  the  Saxons  established  their  heathen 
superstition  and  theii*  language,,  without  any  compromise  or 
commixture.  The  Britons  themselves  were  divided  into  an 
unknown  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  and  their  princes  were 
animated  with  as  much  hostility  against  each  other  as  against 
the  invaderiJ.  But  they  were  too  high-minded  to  brook  that 
forced  and  ignominious  incorporation  to  which  the  Gauls,  and 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  had  submitted,*  and  gradually  re- 
tiring to  the  western  peninsula,  to  the  land  of  Lakes,  and  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  their  language  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  that  great  division  of  the  island  which  now  obtained  the 
name  of  England,  from  its  Anglian  conquerors.  The  priests 
and  monks  withdrew  with  them,  as  well  as  the  less  placable 
votaries  of  the  old  Druidical  faith;  and  Christianity,  as  a 
public  establishment,  disappeared  from  the  kingdoms  of  the 
HeJ)tarchy  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  *,*' 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  17, 21. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CHRISTIANITT   IN   BRITAIN   FROM    THE   ARRIVAL  OF   THE   SAXONS  TO  THE 
MISSION  OF  AUGUSTIN,  A.  D.  fi97. 

Seminaries  in  Britain  —  Ravages  of  the  Saxons  —  Religion  in  Wales  —  Brittany — 
Origin  of  Monachism  -^  Bangor  —  Dabridns  ^  Iltatos  —  Darid  —  St.  Mato— 
Cardoe  -—Asaph  —  Gildas — Sampson  —  Patera  —  Petroc — Revieir. 

Christianity  has  generally  been  favoured  by  the  advance- 
ment of  learning^;  and  doubtless  it  was  in  a  measure  pro- 
moted, in  Britain,  by  means  of  those  seminaries  which  were 
established  under  the  influence  of  the  French  bishop,  Ger- 
manus.  From  these  colleges  arose  many  eminent  men,  wlio 
are  represented  as  famous  in  their  generation,  as  lights  in  the 
Britbh  churches :  but  whether  the  interests  of  religion  were 
better  preserved  or  furthered  by  the  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  public  worship,  in  conformity  with  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies observed  in  Qaul,  we  have  no  evidence.  The  scanty  re- 
cords of  our  country  do  not  give  us  the  information  which  we 
desire,  concerning  that  period  of  British  history.  Ecclesiastics, 
who  were  the  only  writers  of  that  age,  seem  to  have  had  but. 
little  ability  or  inclination  to  compose  annals  of  their  times ; 
or,  if  they  did  record  the  passing  events  in  the  church  of  God, 
those  memorials  perished  in  the  national  calamities  arising 
from  the  Saxon  conquest. 

Exposed  to  the  murderous  sword  of  the  Saxons,  those  who 
escaped  fled  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  not  had  even  the  names  of  the  British  pastors  preserved, 
except  those  of  Theon  and  Thadiock,  who  are  dignified  with 
the  title  of  archbishops  of  London  and  Yoils ;  and  these  were 
obliged  to  flee  for  refuge  into  Wales.  Our  records  of  British 
Christianity,  therefore,  relate  only  to  a  few  pastors  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  the  sister  island. 

Modern  writers  have  censured  the  Britons  for  allowing 
their  conquerors  to  remain  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  idolatry 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  not  seeking  to  diffuse  among  them 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  Probably  they 
were  criminal  in  their  neglect,  allowing  opportunities  to  pass 
imimproved  for  promoting  their  spiritual  interests :  but  some 
apology  may  be  made  for  the  Britons.    Surely  none  will 
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imagine  that  all  possessed  vital  godliness;  and  only  those 
who  feel  its  divine  influence  are  capiaUe  of  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  the  gospel  of  salvation.  Stilly  in  a  great  degree, 
"  the  reproach  is:  unjust  and  groundless*  Could  the  natives, 
oppressed  with  all  imaginable  cruelties  from  the  Saxons, 
have  been  fit  instruments  to  instruct  or  convert  their  perse- 
cutors ?  Had  they  undertaken  a  work  of  that  kind,  what  suc- 
cess cfiuld  have  been  expected  ?  B«t  what  were  their  o^ppor* 
tunitiea^  a»d  how  were  they  to  .edgal^e  the  attention  of  men 
who  drove  t;heln  Mke  «heep'to  the  slaughter,  or  into  the  woods 
andmonotttitiS'*?'^ 

€ornwiilH  and  especially  Wales,  appear  to  have  been  more 
highly  ^dlstSnguiffh^d  for  genuine  godliness^  tiian  any  other 
purls  of  the  ooittntry.  Aecohdingio  Fuller,  "the  entire  body 
of  the  church  v^  at  this  time  in  Willed;  where  Baftehor  on 
the  norths  and  Caerkon*  on  Usk,  in  Movtnotithshire,  in  the 
south,  were  the  two  eyes  thereof  for  learning  tind  religiot). 
The  latter  h4d  in  it  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  the  see  of  an 
arehbiifaop,  ^  collie  of  ^eroAlfiKfr^  philosophers  who  therein  * 
studied  iastrobomy,  and  was  a  populous  place  i»f  great  ex-* 
trat  f,"  Bangor,  near  Chester,  was  probably  of  tcjual  emi- 
n:eniee':wilih Caerlebn  for  men  of  leamingand piety ;  and  its 
celebratedmonastery  included  many  zealous  men,  who  were 
devoted  to  their  studies  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry. .  Armerica,  a  province  in  FraAce,  which  had 
long  been  a  floutishing  oolpny;  with  its  own  bishops  J,  be- 
came an /asyluin  for  the  persecuted  British  Christians;  and 
hencei  it  was' called  Brittany,  andBretagne.  With  them  the 
iaMr  of  thet gospel' was  preserved;  and  several  of  their  pas- 
tors, me^  4f  note,  are  mkitioned  in  connecti<Ai  vnth  our 
country. 

'*  The  monks  of  Bangor  "  being  famous  in  British  history, 
thdr  origin  and  form  of  policy  require  to  be  noticed  in  kh]s 
pkoe.  Monsehism  is  no  part'  of  Christianity:  this  system 
originated  in  Egypt,  in  the  third  ceritury,  from^Panl  the 

*  Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  book  ii,  p.  39. 
"  t*  Church  History,  book  i,  p.  140. 
t  StilKngfleet,  Origines  Brit.  p.  232. 
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Herimt;^^  This,  mwk  wm  df ivea  intt^  tfad,  desert  \Sf  tlie  base* 
ness  of  his  cojirf^oulr  sister^  who>  with  her  hushand,  threttt«iii0d 
10  inform  Against  htm  asj  a  ChrlstiftQ^  and  thus  obtained  pes* 
sesBion  i>f  his  estates  it  the  time  pf  the  Pecian  peraeettdoa. 
He.jrenMiined  in  hissoUtncte  for  ninety  years,  and  died  U  ^ 
ag<e  of  one  hundred ^nd  thirteen,  having  acquired  extraordi- 
nary reputation  for  piety,  and  engaging  many  to  follow  his 
example. 

Anthony,;  at  the  close  of  th^/aurtb  centary,  ia,  howeyer, 
iiegarded.as  the  father  of  M<^achism:  he  formed  the  soli- 
taries into  a  regular  society,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the  di- 
lisctlon  of .  their  conduct.  His  disciples,  ^Pachomins  and 
Hilarion,  .pix^mk>ied  similair  fraternities  in  Palestine  and  Syria; 
and- Acmes  otf  Etigeniua,  aided  by  Gaddpinas  a^d  Azyzas  in  th? 
same  age,  e^blished  such  in  the  east  of  Europe,  through 
many  parts  of  which,  they  spread,  generally  i superseding 
scriptural  rbHgion  by  tarious  forms  of  superstition.  Monar 
clusm  being  famous  in  all  the  east,  was  soon.  Introdoced' into 
Britain,  and  aecduats  i;he  most  extravagant  are  tidd  c^ceim- 
ingth^  '^Monaitery  of  Bangor.''  Tnfo  thwi^nd  0»e  hundred 
m^kt  are  said  to  have  constituted  this:  fratemityy  dirided 
into  seven  castne&yi  eiioh  consisting/ of^iftr^  hundred. 

Much  exaggeration  doubtless  marks  these; traditions 4  but 
still  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed  M 
Bangor  a  Jourisyng  conimuntty  of  Christian  pnofess^^rs. 
Sloth  and  luxury  distinguished  the  monks  of  tiie  middle  f^^es, 
when  they  were  %Di^imt  and  supersti^usto  a.  proverb,  while 
nobles  imd  kin^,  by  mistaken  charity,  kmded  tliem  with 
wealth.  But  this  could  not  have,  been  the  case  with  the 
Welsh  monks  of  the  ^th  t^enturyr.  they  seem  to  have  sup- 
ported themselves  in  n  frugal  manner  by  the  labour  of  their 
ownhaads,  while.  €i(9tain>  of  them,  in  regular  rotation^  were 
performing  the  appointed  offices  ^  religion. 

.Dubriciuu  is  mentioned  as  a.devoted;  pastor  at  l4landafif,  and 
afterwards  at  Caerleon ;  of  which  he « was  honoiU'ed  in .  a€ter- 
agea  with  the  jdtle  of  Ardibishop,  .that  city  b^iag  the  metro- 
polis of  Wales.  Two  schools  are  said  to  have  been  established 
by  tlus  zealous  minister,  one  a^HensIand,  the  other  at  Mock- 
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ro8t^  and  himself  laboured  as  the  teacher  of  his  pupils.    At 
Hensland  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  thousand  pupils  *. 

Dubricius  held  a  synod  at  Brefi,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the 
subject  of  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius :  they  were  condemned  as 
erroneous ;  from  which  we  would  hope,  that  the  assembled 
ministers  gave  due  honour  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Iltutus  was  a  colleague  of  Dubricius,  famed  as  the  teacher 
of  many  of  the  British  clergy  and  nobles :  he  was  appointed . 
by  his  superior,  the  archbishop,  to  a  station  called  Llan- 
tuit,  near  Boverton  in  Glamorganshire. 

Da?id,  the  successor  of  Dubricius,  was  son  of  a  British 
prince,  and  famed  for  pious  austerity.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Vittoria,  in  which  the  orthodox  decisions  of  Brevi  were  ra- 
tified. David  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint,  and  from 
him  Menevia  is  now  called  St.  David*s.  Various  miracles  are 
attributed  to  this  David,  who  died  A.  D.  529,  aged,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  years. 

St.  Malo  was  a  Briton,  educated  at  an  Irish  monastery,  and 
an  ecclesiastic  of  eminent  sanctity.  Being  chosen  bishop  of 
Gui-Gastel,  and  the  people  wishing  to  compel  him  to  accept 
that  dignity,  he  withdrew  to  Brittany,  peopled  chiefly  by 
Britons,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Aaron,  a 
holy  anchoret,  near  Aletha.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  that 
city  A.  D.  541,  and  died  A.  D.  565;  and  from  him  St.  Malo 
derives  its  name. 

Cardoc  died  A.  D.570,  leaving  a  great  fame  as  the  abbot  of 
Lancarvan,  and  as  having  expended  his  whole  income  in  the 
support  of  three  hundred  priests.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  of  these  were  useful  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ? 

Asaph  presided  over  a  monastery  in  Wales.  This  establish- 
ment of  monks  had  been  founded  by  Kentigem,  abbot  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  been  a  missionary  into  this  country.  Asaph 
wrote  the  life  of  his  patron,  and  died  A.  D.  590,  leaving  hiit 
iiame  to  the  Welsh  city  of  St.  Asaph. 

Gildas  of  Badon,  or  Bath,  surnamed  the  ^^e,  was  a  monl^ 

*  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  48. 
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of  Bvmgor.  He  was  born  at  Dumbarton^  and  is  believed  to 
have  preached  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland.  He  has  left  two  discourses  on  "  The  Ruin  of  Bri- 
tain ;"  and  from  him  chiefly  we  learn  the  condition  of  the 
Britons  in  his  time,  being  the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth 
century.  From  the  discourses  of  Gildas^  we  conclude  that  he 
was  an  awakening  preacher,  and  have  reason  to  hope  his  mi- 
nistry was  miefol  ito  the  soqls  of  men.  He  died  about 
A.  p.  670. 

Sampson  is  the  name  of  two  ecclesiastics  who  were  greatly 
fiuited  in  their  day.  Sampson  the  Eider  is  said  to  have  with- 
drawi^  from  Wales  into  Brittany,  whence  he  was  sent  for  by 
Ambrosius,  and  made  archbishc^  .of  York,  ^mpson  the 
Y^n^er,  of  royal  extraction,  is  said  to  hare  been  made  arch- 
bishop, and  sent  from  Brittany  in  search  of  an  archiepisccq^ 
see ;  but,  unable  to  ealablish  himielf  among  the  Saxona*  he 
returned  hom!e>  and  became  archbishop  of  Dol.  Several  me- 
moirs, carried  by  him  ^rom. England,  but  now  lost,  are  eaid 
to  have  contained  valuable  Records  of  ^  British  churches. 
He  died  ^bout  A.  D.  565. 

JP^tern,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  in  Brittany,  after  twenty 
years'  study  in  Ireland,  came  as  a  minister  of  peace  among 
the  Webh  princes.  He  setUed  at  Cardigan^  but  died  m  his 
native  country,  veiierate4  for  exemplary  holiness  <^  life. 

Petroc  of  Comii^  was  famed  for  piety :  from  him  the  town 
of :PadstQw,  or  Petroic-atow,  is  named.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Bodmin. 

fVom  a  review  of  the  British  churches,  and  the  character  of 
the  most  famous  ecclesiastics  of  this  period,  we  are  led  to 
hope,  that  there  was  a  considerable  measure  of  Evangelical 
mth  disseminated  among  the  people.  Still  Christianity  was 
then  but  imperfectly  understood :  the  Scriptures  were  scaroely 
linowii  to  the  mass  of  those  who  professed  the  name  of 
Christ;  and  the  mimsters  were  less  devoted  to  the  study  of 
ikt  word  of  God,  than  to  the  ceremonies  of  monastic  institu- 
tions. Besides,  it  is  manifest  from  historic  iiecordd^^at 
pitriod,  which  are  filled  with  fabulous  statements,  that  even 
in  Britain  ihe  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastics  strongly  indicated 
tliie  a^vfmoing  progress  of  the  spirit  of  popary% 
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CHAP,  IV. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  SEVENTH  CENTVRT. 

Scotland  receives  the  Gospel  under  Donald  I.—  Floarisbes  under  Cratbalinthof — 
Sodor  and  Man  —  Scots  in  Ireland  —  Peli^nism  —  Palladios  introduces  Epis* 
eopacy  to  Scotland — St.  Ninlan  —  St.  Kentigem  —  St.  Columba  —  He  settles  in 
looft — His  Missionary  sneeesses  ->  Coldees. 

Scotland  is  believed  to  have  received  Christianity  soon  after 
the  apostolic  age.  Soiqc  traditions  affirm,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  published  in  this  northern  region  by  the 
persecuted  disciples  of  the  apostle  John,  who  fled  thither 
about  A.D.  96,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Emperor  Domitian. 
This  seems  not  altogether  improbable,  as  the  Scottish  Chris- 
tians were  zealously  attached  to  the  keeping  of  Easter  according 
to  the  custom  in  Asia  Minor.  Christianity  had  made  some 
progress  among  the  people ;  and,  about  A.  D.  206,  King 
Donald  I,  and  his  queen,  with  several  Scottish  nobles,  pro- 
fessed the  faith  of  Christ,  and  were  baptized. 

Donald  was  zealous  against  idolatry;  but  his  plans  were 
disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  Christianity  gained  but  little  over  paganbm. 
Druidism  was  at  length  subverted  by  King  Crathalinthus 
about  A.  D.  277>  or  282,  who  expelled  the  priests,  and  obli- 
terated every  memorial  of  their  superstition.  Crathalinthiu 
died  A.  D.  ^4,  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  receiving 
those  who  were  driven  from  the  south  by  persecution  under 
the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  He  gave  the  preachers  a  residence 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  erected  a  church  in  the  small  island 
of  lona.  This  building  was  dedicated  to  our  blessed  Saviour — 
in  Greek  Soter,  corrupted  to  Sodor-^and  hence  originated 
the  modem  title  of  *'  Sodor  and  Man,"  given  to  one  of  the 
British  prelates. 

Christianity  continued  to  prevail  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  the  disorders  of  the  times.  Maximus,  the 
Roman  governor  in  Britain,  aided  by  the  I^cts,  occupying 
the  east,  vanquished  the  Scots,  and  drove  many  of  them  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  carried  the  Gospel 
and  settled,  retaining  the  title  of  Scots.  Tranquillity  being  in 
a  measure  restored  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  Pela- 
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giaQism  ffained  some  partisans  in  Scotland.  Pftlladius, 
having  been  deputed  by  Pope  Celestine  to  visit  Britain^  to 
assist  the  orthodox  in  suppressing  that  doctrine,  was  invited 
into  Scotland  for  the  same  purpose,  A.  D.  431,  by  King 
Eugenius  II.  Palladius  obtained  licence  from  the  pope,  and 
succeeded  in  his  commission  both  to  confute  Pelagianism, 
and  new  model  the  church,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  system 
then  observed  in  the  Roman  church.  Previously  to  this 
period,  the  Christians  in  Scotland  had  no  connection  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  nor  had  they  any  church  officers  who  claimed 
pre-eminence  above  their  brethren.  Bede,  therefore,  truly 
says,  thai;  *'  unto  the  Scots,  who  believed  in  Christ,  Palladius 
was  sent  by  the  pope  as  their  first  bishop  *.*'  Fordun,  in  his 
Chronicle,  tells  us,  that,  "  before  the  coming  of  Palladius,  the 
Scots,  following  the  customs  of  the  primitive  church,  had  for 
teachers  of  the  faith,  and  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  only 
presbyters,  or  monks  f."  Collier,  in  his  zeal  for  diocesan 
episcopacy,  is  not  satisfied  with  even  the  first  rank  of  prelacy 
for  Palladius,  but  says,  "  This  seeming  difficulty  of  Primus 
Epiicopus,  Archbishop  Usher  disentangles,  by  interpreting 
it  Primte  Sedk  Episcopus  5  so  that  though  the  Scots  in  Ire- 
land had  bishops  amongst  them  before,  yet  Palladius  was  their 
first  archbishop  {." 

St.  Nician,  or  Nicias,  was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excel- 
lent genius.  After  having  received  a  superior  education  in 
his  own  country,  he  spent  several  years  at  Rome  to  complete 
his  studies.  He  returned  home,  when  he  went  on  a  mission 
to  Valentia  in  Ireland,  where  his  ministry  was  successful  in 
converting  many  to  Christ.  Buchanan  says,  that  Palladius 
sent  Nician  into  Scotland  to  suppress  Pelagianism,  about 
A.D.452.  He  built  a  church  in  a  style  superior  to  any  in 
Britain  at  that  time,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Martin.  He  also 
founded  the  monastery  of  Whitehorn  in  Galloway.  Some 
ascribe  to  Ninian  the  honour  of  first  converting  the  southern 
Scots  and  Picts  to  Christianity ;  and  from  the  many  traditions 

*  Bede,  book  iii,  c.  3,  4.    Usher,  Antiquit.  c.  15. 

t  History  ot  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

t  Eoclesiastical  History,  v<AA,  p.  50. 
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conctnmg  him^  it  seemn  thajt  lie  was  e«»inf  nt  for  piety,  seal, 
and  «elf.4enf  iag  la))our3  in  the  came  of  Chriat    . 

St.  Keutigern,  Mm  of  a  princess  of  the  Ficts,  co^?erted  the 
Strathclyde  Britons,  and  became,  abbot  of  Glasgow^  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  famous  for  his  abste- 
miousness and  various  austerities*  and  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  Scottish  king  Rhydderic.  After,  having  traveUed  into 
Wales,  where  he  founded  a  religious  society,  he .  returned  to 
his  monastery,  and  died  about  A.  D.  560.  To  Kentigem  was 
dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  under  the  appellation  of 
Mungo,  or  the  cw$rteou*^ 

St  Columba,  above  all  others,  .is  said,  to  have  been,  the 
most  successful  labourer  in  proteoting  Ghfistianity  jamong 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  this  missionary  is  believed  to  haVe 
had  clearer  and. more. scriptucal.  views,  of  the  gospel  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Coluiab^ descended  firOm.a  noble 
lamily  in  Ireland,  and  at  an  ebrly  age  dei)!oted  himself  to  the 
service  of  reUgion*  Having :  founded  several  monasteries .  on 
his  native  country,  especially  one  called  Dearmack,  br  the 
Field  uf  Oaks,  because  situated  in  a  forest,  he  came<  jnto 
Britiun  at  the  age  o^  forty-two,  about  A.  D.  663,  beings  weary 
of  the  warlike  feuds  of  a  restless  people,  Twel^  disciples 
accompanied  him  from  Ireland  in  a  wicker  boat  coVefred  with 
hides  His  cousin  Congal  II,  king  of  the  Caledonians, 
granted  him  the  isle  of  lona,  where  he  setded,  hims^  and 
his  followers  labouring  with  their  own  hands  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  their  habitation  and  for  a  place  of  worship* 
His  arrival  in  Scotland  is  tibus  related  by  Bede,— rf '  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  565,  there  came  a  presbyter 
and  abbot,  a  monk  in  life  and  habit,  out  of  Ireland  into  Scot* 
land,  very  famous,  by  name  Columba,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  to  the  provinces  of  the  northern  Picts*.'' 

lona,  or  Hy,  If ter  the  name  of  this  missionary,  was  called 
dolumb-cylle,  and  Icolumb-kill,  now  Colchil.  From  this 
place,  as  a  missionary  station,  Columba  sent  his  disciples  to 
different  parts  of  Scotland;    and  under  the  patronage  of 

*  Bede,  book  iii. 
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Congal  and  his  son  Conal,  and  Bridius^  king  of  the  Picts, 
Christianity  made  considerable  progress.  By  Columba  and 
his  monks,  above  three  hundred  churches  are  sfdd  to  have 
been  planted,  and  supplied  with  able  pastors  from  his  semi- 
nary at  lona ;  besides  those  who  were  sent  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  of  neighbouring  nations.  Columba  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  piety  and  industry ;  and  he  continued  to  his 
death  studying  and  transcribing  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres. 
This  devoted  man  died  A.  D.  698,  aged  77  years. 

The  monastery  of  lona  continued  famous  during  several 
centuries,  furnishing  most  of  the  preachers  and  bishops 
of  the  churches  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  this  island  as  '*  once  the  seminary  of 
the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  bar- 
barians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
religion." 

With  the  Columbans  originated  the  discipline  and  manners 
of  the  Culdees,  or  dwellers  in  cells,  as  the  Gaelic  word  sig- 
nifies ;  or,  as  some  say,  separated  to  God:  though  others  derive 
it  from  Cultores  Dei,  worshippers  of  God.  As  each  saint  had 
his  cell,  it  became  distinguished  by  his  name;  and  when 
chapels  were  erected  on  then*  sites,  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  saints  with  peculiar  veneration.  Hence  the  names  of 
many  places  in  Scotland  indicate  the  names  of  the  Christian 
Culdees.  Many  of  those  recluses  were  greatly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  their  doctrines  were  remarkable 
for  their  retaining  much  of  their  primitive  purity.  All  the 
missionaries  were  peculiarly  denominated  Culdees,  especially 
after  the  building  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews,  A.  D.  800. 

How  far  sinners  were  converted  to  God,  and  edified  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  by  the  labours  of  the  various  ministers 
in  Scotland,  eternity  will  disclose.  It  seems  to  be  manifest, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  his  truth,  extensively  dif- 
fused,  though  not  without  superstitious  ceremonies,  and 
doubtless  multitudes  were  "  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'' 


F3 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONVBRBION  OF  THE  SAXONS  TO  CHRISTIAVITY. 

Trnth  sacrifieed  to  »  Name — Sbum  Turner*!  inMcarate  Statement  —  Honoor  doe 
to  Pope  Gregory,  and  Angnstin  —  Christians  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Brittany  ^ 
Piety  of  Qneen  Bertlia. 

Sacred  truth  and  the  honours  of  pure  Christianity  have  fre- 
quently been  sacrificed  under  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  attributing  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- . 
Saxons  to  the  labours  of  Saint  Augustin^  who  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Britain.  Popular  tradition 
has  led  even  Sharon  Turner  to  give  Augustin  and  Gregory  the 
honour  of  bringinsf  the  inestimable  treasures  of  the  gospel  to 
our  country.  That  interesting  writer  says,  "These  great 
blessings  of  human  life  were  introduced  into  the  iiland,  with 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  the  benevolent  feelings  and 
religious  enthusiasm  of  Pope  Gregory,  deservedly  with  all  his 
imperfections  surnamed  the  Great,  conveyed  into  England 
by  his  missionary  Augustin  *." 

A  measure  of  honour  may  certainly  be  considered  as  due  to^ 
Pope  Gregory,  and  to  Augustin :  but  their  fame  has  been 
blazoned  chiefly  by  favourers  of  popery,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  their  political  system  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
ra^er  than  from  the  blessings  of  evangelical  religion  derived 
by  Britain  from  their  exertions. 

Christianity  is  not  a  withering  plant,  whose  beauty  and  life 
perish  in  the  evening :  it  is  the  produce  of  "  incorruptible 
seed  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 
Sued  it  continued  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  British  \ 
peasantry ;  who,  though  subjected  to  the  idolatrous  Saxons, 
cherished  their  own  imperishable  principles  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  sighed  for  the  re-establishment  of  divine  ordinances  in  ^ 
their  country. 

Without  considering  further  the  numerous  Christians  in 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Brittany,  already 
mentioned,  whose  influence  could  not  be  altogether  unfelt  by 

*  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  vol.  i,  p.  325. 
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'lei^hboars^  it  it  mftiiifeet  diat  the  wishes  of  oHuiy  to 
eajoj  Ciuistkm  Ivorthip  were  known  in  Fran^e^  and  had 
roamed  even  to  Rome:  for  Oreijrory,  in  his  l^ten  to  Theo* 
dorick)  kinur  of  Austram  in  Ganl,  and  to  Theodobert  hie 
brother,  desiring  them  to  assist  Augnstin  in  his  undertaking, 
complains  of  the  French.  '^We  are  informed/'  says  he, 
*'  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  English  nation  is  de- 
sirous to  turn  Christian ;  but  die  clergy  of  your  nation,  not- 
witiistandiog  their  neighbourhood,  refuse  to  assist  them  in 
their  good  motions,  and  encourage  their  piety  *." — In  his 
letter  to  Queen  Brunichild  also,  on  the  ^ame  occasion,  h^ 
midces  a  similar  statement,  with  the  same  complaint  against 
the  clergy.  Such  a  disposition,  thus  extensively  published, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  information  derived  principally 
from  the  British  Christians. 

Besides,  Bertha,  the  queen  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  Christian  of  superior  attain- 
ments ;  and  her  iofluence  had  been  employed  in  promoting 
the  honour  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour.  Bertha  was  the  daughter 
of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris;  and  Ethelbert,  after  her  father's 
death,  had  obtained  her  in  marriage,  A.  D.  570,  from  her 
uncle  Chilperic,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  eiyoy  her 
religious  privileges  with  her  chosen  instructors.  Ethelbert, 
to  secure  the  amity  of  the  French,  readily  agreed  to  this  pro- 
poeition;  and  Lnidbard,  bishop  of  Soissons,  with  several  ottier 
eedeskstics,  accompanied  Bertha  to  England,  asher'Chap«> 
lain:  iMid'«  neglected  church  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  m  the  time  of  the  Romans^  was  fitted  up  imme- 
diately as  the  Queen's  Chapel.  Chilperic  hoped,  that  as  the 
queen  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  truth  of  her  divine 
religion,  she  would  be  so  far  from  turning  idolater  herself, 
that  she  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  conversion  of  the 
English  monarch.  And  in  this  expectation  he  was  !not  disap* 
pointed ;  for,  '*  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  she  spared  no 
pains  to  gainhis  love  and  esteem  by  her  afiable  and  conde- 
scending behaviour.  Ethelbert,  charmed  with  the  good  qua- 
lities of  his  spouse,  had  all  the  value  and  affection  for  her  she 

•  Gregory's  Epistliss,  bo6k  v,  cbap.  68. 
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could  desire.  Id  this  afi^reeable  sitiiatioii)  Bertha  justly  hoped 
to  bring  the  king  at  length  to  hare  faTOurable  thoughts  of  the 
GhristiaD  religion ;  and  therefore  took  all  occasions  to  display 
the  gospel  truths  in  the  most  affecting  manner  *."  Bertha 
reported  her  success  to  the  French,  from  whom  she  could  ob- 
tun  BO  assistance ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Pope,  probably  by 
means  of  her  chaplain  Luidhard. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Kent, 
when  Augustin  came  on  his  celebrated  mission  from  Pope 
Gregory.  It  must  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  labours  of 
Augustin  and  his  colleagues  extended  no  farther  than  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  except  by  some  fruitless  efforts  of  Miletus, 
who  for  a  short  time  was  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Essex 
as  bishop  of  London. 


CHAPTER  VL 

CHIRICTER  OF  POPS  GREGORY. 

Ecclesiastical  System  of  Gregory  in  England— Grandson  of  Felix  If.  — Hir  early 
Life — Eleoed  Pope  —  His  Litanies — Milner's  Testimony  —  Mocli  of  the  Conf- 
moB  Prayer  from  bim  — His  Ambition  — Univeml  Bisbop— His  Flattery  of 
tbe  Monster  Phocas  —Appeal  of  Bower  —  Fry*s  Observations—  Dr.  Hawels -> 
Fox. 

PoPB  Gbboort  was  an  extraordinary  character.  This  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  review,  since  many  writers  ascribe  to 
his  ministry  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  as  bestowed  upon 
England ;  and  especially  since  his  ecclesiastical  system  is  the 
basis  on  which  church  goyemment  has  been  constructed  in 
this  country,  even  to  our  times. 

Gregory  was  a  native  of  Rome,  of  a  noble  family,  and  great 
grandson  to  Pope  Felix  II.  He  had  been  educated  agreeably 
to  his  rank ;  and  his  abilities  as  a  senator  recommended  Mm 
to  the  Emperor  Justinian  II,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fect of  Rome.  This  lugh  office  he  filled  with  singular  fidelity, 
justice,  and  prudence,  at  a  difficult  period.  His  religious  im- 
pressions received  in  early  life  reviving,  he  determined,  on 

*  Rapin's  History  of  Encland,  book  iii,  p.  65. 
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ihiB  deatk  of  hii  fbther,  to  retire  from  the  woild^  and  detote 
his  great  property  agreeably  t6  the  snpcrslitioiM  of  the  tliBca* 

He  founded  seven  monasteries  i  six  in  SkWy,  and  on^'  at 
Rome»  and  withdrew  to  one  of  thost  relififions  asylums.  Bvt 
his  talents  being  known^  he  was  drawn  from  Ids  sediuion^ 
ordained  deaeon»  and  sent  by  P(^e  Felagius  II,  as  nunl^lO)  to 
transact  ecclesiastical  affairs  al  Constlanttnople.  On  his  re* 
turn,  he  was  chosen  abbot;  and  an  epidemic  earryhig  oSFb^ 
lagius,  Gregory  was  elected  pope.  This  dignity  he  appears 
anxious  to  have  declined,  declaring  himself  uikworthy  o^*  tha 
honour,  and  writing  to  the  Empi^ror  Manricius  to  withhMd 
his  assent.  Gregory  made  a  powerful  appetd  to  the  alarmed 
people,  ddling  them  to  repentance  during  the  plague,  awl 
eenehi^ng  his  discourse  by  appointing  a  Hiamif  to  be  per* 
formed  at  day-break  in  seven  companies  t  the./f^l  comisting 
of  the  clei^y»  the  iee^md  of  the  abbots  and  monks,  the  M»^ 
of  the  abbesses  and  nuns»  ihe/<mHrA  of  childlvD,  the  Jffltk  of 
laymen,  the  stwth  of  widows,  ind  the  sevenih  oi  married  men. 
Gregory  concealed  himself  for  three  days,  being  conveyed 
out  of  the  city  in  ft  wicker  basket;  but  being  dkcovered,  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  upon  his  blshopiic^  A.  D.  590. 

Mr.  Afttner,  far  more  than  any  other  Protestant  kistoiito, 
praSaes  Pope  Gregory.  That  excellent  #riter  remarks,  **  hi 
different  periods  of  his  life  he  moved  in  opposite  extremes. 
He  was  one  while  dormant,  in  the  ^etism  t)f  solitirde^ 
anotiier  while,  involved  in  the  m^ tiplioity  of  ei^scopal  carea 
at  Rome.  If  Ms  lot  had  been  «ast  In  the  earlier  «nd  purer 
days  of  ChHstiatiity,  he  would  neither  ha^  been  a  monk,  nor 
a  bishop  charged  with  such  ext^sive  secular  concerns,  and 
so  would  have  avmded  the  evils  of  which  he  complahiS.  The 
great  sees  in  ^ose  times— ^ that  of  Rome  in  particular—^ 
through  the  increasing  growth  6f  spiritual  domination,  Md 
the  load  of  worldly  business  very  improperly  connected  "fdth 
it — ^worldly  though  in  some  sense  ecclesiastical— w^re  agree- 
able enotagh  to  mhids  like  that  of  Vigilios,  earthly  and  amfoi- 
tious,  but  w^re  fatiguing  beyond  measure  to  men  like  Qrth 
gory,  who  unfeignedly  loved  heavehly  th&igs  *.'* 

-if 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  32.  ^ 
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Gregory  seems  indeed  to  have  displayed  a  spirit  of  piety ; 
and  some  of  kis  letters  evea  breathe  a  pure,  elevated^  and 
scriptural  devotion.  "  He  particularly  excelled  in  devotional 
compositions,"  says  Miloer.  "  Litanies/'  he  adds,  "  had 
been  used  in  the  West  before  his  time  in  calamitous  seasons, 
as  during  plague  and  foraine.  These  were  collected,  and  the 
choicest  parts  selected  from  them,  and  compiled,  through  the 
care  of  Gregory,  in  one  large  litany,  not  much  different  from 
that  used  by  the  church  of  England  at  this  day.  But  the 
church  of  Eng^d  is  not  only  indebted  to  Gregory  for  the 
Litany.  In  his  Sacramentary  he  embodied  the  collects  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  improved  old  or  made  new  ones.  Gela- 
sitts,  before  him,  had  appointed  public  prayers,  composed  by 
himself  or  others.  These  were  all  placed  in  the  offices  by 
Gregory:  and  by  a  comparison  of  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  his  Sacramentary,  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  the 
collects  for  Sundays,  and  the  principal  festivals  in  the  church 
of  England,  were  taken  out  of  the  latter  *." 

Gregory  died  in  the  year  604,  after  having  possessed  his 
bbhopric  thirteen  years  and  six  months — ^a  period  which  fonns 
a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  popedom. 

Mr.  Milner  labours  to  clear  Gregory  from  the  imputation 
of  being  a  pope ;  and  says,  that  '*  the  inordinate  amplitude 
of  authority  and  of  extensive  jurisdiction  to  which  supersti- 
tion had  already  advanced  the  Roman  see,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  a  prevailing  notion  of  a  super^ 
mtendence  over  all  the  churches,  derived  from  St.  Peter,  ex- 
cited in  him  no  pleasing  sensations  of  dominion  f."  Yet  he 
acknowledges,  ''Gregory  no  doubt  had  himself  too  high 
views  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  see;  and  its  supposed  relation 
to  St.  Peter  blinded  his  judgment  % ;"  and  that  "  superstition 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  in  the  excess,  adhered  indeed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  prelate,  as  the  fault  of  the  age,  not  of 
his  temper  §.'' 

Bower  says,  '*  Gregory  inviolably  adhered  to  the  principle 
common  to  all  popes,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest; 
vie.  never  to  part  with  any  power  which  his  predecessors  had 

•  Church  History,  voL  iii,  p.  87, 88.  t  Ibid.  p.  38. 

t  Ibid.  p.  54.  $  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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a<iquirecl,  by  what  means  soerer  it  had  beea  guned*." 
Agreeably  to  this  policy,  Gregory  strained  e?ery  ner?e  to 
prevent  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  assnming  the 
title  of  Unwenai  Buh&p,  denouncing  it  as  a  mark  of  Anti- 
christ. On  this  occasion  Gregory  assumed  to  himself  the 
title  of  affected  humility^  ever  since  retained  by  the  popes, 
ServmU  of  the  Servants  of  God.  That  lofty  title  which  he 
had  condemned  in  his  dignified  brotlter  Jt^n,  he  ardently 
sought  for  himself;  as  is  evident  from  his  adulaUM'y  letters  to 
those  monsters  in  wickedness,  Phocas  and  his  wife  Jjeontia. 

Fhocas  had  opened  a  passage  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the 
mnrder  of  Mauricius  and  his  six  sons ;  and  afterwards,  most 
barbarously,  of  the  Empress  Constantia  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, dragged  from  their  refuge  in  one  of  die  churches  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople.  Mauricius  is  generally  commended  as  a  prince 
of  many  virtues,  and  of  but  few  vices :  and  Gregory  in  his 
letters  to  him  declares,  that  his  "  tongue  conld  not  express 
the  good  he  had  received  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  Lord  the 
emperor ;  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  gratitude  to  pray 
incessantly  for  the  life  of  his  iiiost  pious  and  most  Christian 
Lord ;  and  that,  in  return  for  the  goodness  of  his  most  reli- 
gions Lord  to  him,  he  could  do  no  less  than  love  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  trodf."  Yet  Gregory,  courtier  like, 
congratulated  Phocas  on  his  being  proclaimed  Emperor,  say- 
ing, "  Let  tl^  heavens  rejoice !  let  the  earth  leap  for  joy ! 
let  the  whole  people  return  thanks  for  so  happy  a  change ! " 
In  the  same  strain  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  first  letter  of 
Phocas :  and  to  Leontia,  the  empress,  he  says,  ^*  What  tongue 
can  utter,  what  mind  can  conceive,  the  thanks  we  owe  to  Qod, 
who  has  placed  you  on  the  throne,  to  ease  us  of  the  yoke  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  so  cruelly  galled?  Let  the 
angels  give  glory  to  Qod  in  heaven !  let  men  return  thanks  to 
God  upon  earth !  for  the  republic  is  relieved,  and  our  sorrows 
are  banished  | ! " 

"  Who  would  have  expected  such  letters  from  a  Christian 
bishop  to  a  usurper!  a  tyrant!  a  murderer!  a  regicide !   Who 

•  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii* 

t  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  voL  ii,  p.  596. 

I  Ibid.  p.  534. 
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woQkl  not  hare  tlumght  Gregory,  of  all  men,  the  Jea^t  el^ 
pabie  of  becoming  hk  panegyriit,  of  applaoding  him  in  his 
viJarpacioB,  oini^eis,  taid  tyranny  1  —  Gregory,  I  «iy,  who«e 
niaBBelrs  and  vvhok  conduct  hare  hitherto  appeared  irre- 
proachable !  Bttt  what  virtne  can  be  proof  in  a  pope  agidnst 
the  jealousy  of  a  rt?al  ?  What  virtue  ean  restrain  a  pope  from 
employing  e? en  the  most  criminid  methods  to  defeat  all  at- 
teaaiipU,  thai  seem  to  hare  the  least  tendency  towards  lessening 
the  hcmour  and  dignity  of  his  see  *  ?  '* 

Speaking  of  the  sBperstitionB  enminality  of  Gr^ory,  a  j«- 
dtdoBs  cler|[fy man  remarks,  ^'If  the  piety  of  an  indifidnal 
eoi^  haye  redeemed  the  character  of  the  Roman  see^  we  may 
perhaps  admit,  that,  in  better  times,  that  of  the  first  Gregory 
might  have  done  so ;  but  at,  the  period  at  which  he  w$is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  church,  influenced  as  he  w4s  by 
the  delusivt  spirit  of  the  day,  what  there  was  of  real  worth  in 
lus  iMivate  character  only  added  weight  to  the  prepondenitbg 
evil,  and  procured  credit  to  the  *  mystery  of  iniquity '  whkch 
had  long  been  working  secretly,  but  was  now  openly  pre* 
raliBg.  '  Nothing  but  the  acknovi^edgment  that  this  cele* 
htated  bishop  was  a  deluded  victim  of  a  most  blind  and  ab- 
jeet  superstition,  can  redeem  his  character  from  the  charge 
of  imposture,  and  of  *  sped^ing  Ues  in  hypocrisy,  having  his 
consciettce  seared.' " 

Gi*egory  was  far  from  being  belund  his  contempomries  in 
recommending  the  efficacy  of  superstitious  practices  for  the 
proowement  of  salvation,  in  advancing  the  credit  of  lying 
miracles.  The  admission  of  pictures  «Bd  images  into  the 
chrin^B,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  was,  in  the  drcum* 
ilBBcesof  the  times,  but  the  iutroduc^B  of  idolatry;  and 
wfaeB  he  himself  could  send  presents,  or  sell  at  a  considerable 
prtc^the  oillrom  tike  lamps  that  burned  at  the  tOBib^  of  the 
apostles,  as  being  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  U  attffi«> 
ciently  shows  how  "  strong"  the  "delusion ''  wSe  in  his  own 
mibd. 

'Hf  Gregory  was  indeed. a  sincere  Christian,  he  1)dieved 
this  lie.    But  then  what  an  instrument  must  he  have  been  in 

♦  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol,  ii,  p.  68S. 
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the  hands  of  the  great  deceiver,  to  carry  on  these  delusions 
in  a  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  when  the  blind  led 
the  blind,  and  the  ears  of  the  people  were  turned  away  from 
the  truth  to  listen  unto  fables ;  and  when  the  apostacy  long 
predicted,  and  long  advandng  in  its  progress,  was  soon  to 
become  total  and  universal  ^  ! " 

Dr.  Haweis  says,  *'  The  canon  of  the  Mass  now  produced 
by  the  great  Gregory,  with  all  its  pomp  and  fooleries,  became 
universally  celebrated.  The  very  names  of  new  saints,  festi- 
vals, and  litanies,  with  the  forms  of  consecratioit,  would  fill  a 
folio,  instead  of  meriting  to  blot  a  page.  And  what  is  ridicu- 
lous enough,  the  Lupercftlia,  or  Feast  of  Pan,  with  all  its  im- 
purities, received  a  new  title,  as  the  Festival  of  the  Virgin's 
Purification,  with  all  the  heathen  rites  continued.  Temple 
upon  temple,  bearing  the  names  of  saints  new  and  old,  added 
to  their  honours,  and  procured  especial  patrons  for  builders, 
who  became  associated  in  a  share  of  their  merits.  Shame  and 
indignation  blot  the  catalogue  f !  " 

Gregory  died  A.  D.  604,  of  whom  Fox  remarks,  it  was  said, 
''  that  of  the  number  of  all  the  first  bishops  before  him  in  the 
primitive  time,  he  was  the  basest ;  of  all  them  that  came  after 
him,  he  was  the  best  J." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROORESS  OF  THE  POPEDOM. 

Popery  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity— Apostolic  Ministers,  BIsliops,  ftnd  Deacons  — 
Papists  deny  this  — Scott*s  Comment  —  Dr.  Hammond's  —  Ambition  of  Dio- 
'  trephes — Three  Orders  created — Epistles  of  la^natlns  —  Pope  Victor  ezcoroma- 
nicates  the  Asiatics  —  Hierarchy  framed  corresponding  with  the  Roman  govem- 
nent— Ambition  of  the  Presbyters  — Martin  of  Tours  — Creation  of  TiUes  — 
Pope  aclcnowledged  Universal  Bishop  —and  God  apon  Earth  1 

Britain,  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in 
which  Christian  churches  were  early  planted,  has  suffered 
grrievottsly  from  the  corruption  of  the  Divine  institutions  by 

•  Church  History,  by  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.,  Rector  of  Desford, 
p.  175. 176. 
t  Impartial  Church  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  40, 41. 
t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  154. 
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popery.  Erils  of  eyery  kind  mbbiuided  in  that  bkq>lieiaQiift 
siystem  o|  prie«flly  arrogance ;  and  tkerefore  it  is  ifaat  tibe  pen 
of  inspiration  denouneed  it  by  anticipatioii  as  *^  tmm  mtstert 

OFINIQUITT'* — " T»B  MAN  OF  W« •'  —  "  THK  SOW  OP.PBR.' 
IfWlOV"'^"  T^  MOT^a  OF  ABOMINATIONS  OF  TBS.  KARTH.** 

2  Thess.  ii,  d>  7 ;  Rev.  xvii,  5.  Without,  a  brief  review  of  the 
rise  and  profress  ol  Popery>  our  youthful  readers  will  not 
be  prepa^  t6  fotm  a  correct  judgment  concerning  several 
niatters  ijvhich  must  necessarily  <  be  mendoned  in  British 
diurch  history;  pardoidaely  in  that  portion  of  it  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  of  an  antiseriptural  hierarchy  by  Au» 
g^stin. 

,  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  xatitmal,  and  wcnrthy  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  the  form  of  Christianity 
ordained  by  the  apostles.  Their  ^fice  vm  extraordinary ;  and 
in  that  ^y  could  have  no  successors  z  hut  they  appointed 
i^iiaply  two"  sorts  of  ministers,  to  be  permanent  officers  in  the 
churches.  The  first  were  Bish^pf,  who  are  called  Elders  or 
Presbyters  on  account  of  their  age  and  gravity,  ^nd  Pastors 
and  Teachers  on  account  of  their  various  duties  relating  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people.  Acts  xx,  i7>^;  1^1^ 
i,  1 5  1  Tim.  iii,  1,  7;  Tit.  i,  5,  7;  Eph,  iv,  11, 12.  The  se- 
cond  sort  were  Deacons :  their  ministry  related  to  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  churches,  especially  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  widows.  Preaching  was  no  part  of  the  deacon's  office ; 
though  their  superior  gifts  and  piety  qualified  them  some- 
times to  officiate  in  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  pastor;  and 
many  of  the  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people  from  among 
their  deacons.  Acts  vi,  1,  8;  viii,  \2^  14,  26, 40;  Phil,  i,  1 ; 
I  Tim.  iii,  8,  13. 

Adherents  of  Popery,  and  even  some.  Protestants,  deny  this 
representation;  and  talents  of  the  highest  character  have  been 
employed  to  maintain,  that  tkree  ardtrs  of  Christian  ministers 
wei^  appointed  by  the  apQstles :  the./b>f/  Bishops,  aiid  under 
them  Priest*  and  Dekcons*  In  auppeirt  of  this  it  has  been  a 
favourite  argument,  that,  from  the  a^^e  after  the  apostles, 
bUhopM  of  this  superior  order  have  existed ;  and  therefore  that 
it  ought  to  be  presumed  they  were  of  apostolical  ordination. 
We  have  only  to  say^  that  s^  such  fact  hcing  contained  in  the 
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New  Testimeiit)  the  siptperidr  order  must  bi  a  tlfsnrp^tibn'. 
As, to  tlie  .order  called  Priests,  ^Ir  leaders  ^U  find  th^l 
ChritHanit^  admits  ofnoprie^  besides  opr  blessed  Lord  him* 
5df;  and  tberei^re  w«  need  only  remind  then^,  that  tJM  1^^^ 
&  aever  once  used  in  the  New  Testament,  iM  designating  an)r 
\of  his  ministera,  except  tlo^  a&  all  beli^ers  in  Christ  are  <'  a 
My  priesibtmd  td  offer  Up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  td 
Gdit  by  Jesus  Christ/'     1  Pet  if,  5v 

Probably  no  anthbrUy  will  be  regMded  generally  more 
worthy  of  coiifideiwe,  in  explaining  l^e  Word  of  God^  than 
.^e  la^  commeittator  tiie  Rev.  Thomas  Scott ;  and  we  give 
his  testunonjf^  as  necessary  to  the  fidelity  of  this  part  of 
chupoh  history,  that  there  were  only  iwo  classes  sfmr^iers 
appointed  by  the  a|>ostle8.  On  Acts  xx,  17,  Mr^  Seott  says, 
'^Xhe  same,  persons  are  in  this  chapter  called^ elders^  or 
presfyterst  and  ^  overseers '  or  bishops  (28  Gr,) :  it  must  there;^ 
fore  b^  allowed^  tint  these  were  not  distinct  ord^^of  mi- 
nkters  in  the  church  at  that  time/' —  "  It  seems  indubitable 
tbat  they  (tiie  Paeons)  were  appointed  solely  to  talce  off  thb 
tenqiond  eoneems  of  the  diurch;  and  not,  as  deacons,  to 
prettch  or  administer  sacred  ordimmees,  except  by  assistinl^ 
the  elders,  presbyteri,  or  bishops,  as  some  think  they  did,  in 
distributing  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper  */'  — 
**  The  same  is  also  proved,  by  the  silence  of  the  apostles  con* 
ceming  any  other  order  than  bidbot>s  and  deacons  f/' — *'  The 
pMtora  of  the  church  were  diiitinguished  frdm  the  deacons^ 
who  mam^i^  the  secular  matters  and  charities  of  the  church. 
Much  labour  and  learning  have  indeed  been  employed,  to  set 
aside  this  conclusion;  but  wi^  little  success,  even  by  the  al- 
lowance of  decided  episcopalians  %," 

Dr.  Hsmmcmd  states,  '*  It  is  evident,  that,  by  the  imme- 
dilite  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  bishops  were  constituted ; 
deacons  only  joined  with  them  in  every  churchy  and  so  at 
Cmnth  and  tht  rest  of  Achsda*  And  that  by  the  command  of 
iht  tame  dLrine^rophecy  or  revelation,  successors  were  as* 
signed  to  them  after  tl^eir  departurlB.'* — ^*' Indeed,  mention  is 
found  only  of  bishops  and  deacons  constituted  in  each  city, 

•  Scott  on  Acts  ?i,  2,  6.       t  Ibid.  1  Tim.  iii,  1.       t  Ibid.  Phil,  i,  1. 
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sometimes  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  sometimes  of  Pres- 
byters ;  there  being  no  token  or  footstep  at  aU  appearing  of 
such  as  we  now  call  presbyters  ♦." 

Such  being  the  divine  constitution  of  Christian  ministers, 
as  acknowledged  by  episcopalian  clergymen,  our  readers  will 
inquire  how  it  came  to  be  altered!  A  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  query  may  be  found,  in  the  state  of  the  church  in  the 
apostles'  days.  Paul  declares,  so  early  as  A.  D.  54,  ''The 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work."  2  Thess.  ii,  7.  And 
John  complains  of  the  same  evil  in  the  ambition  of  Dio- 
trephes,  A.  D.  90.  On  his  case  Scott  judiciously  remarks, 
^'  It  seems  that  he  [John]  had  written  to  the  church,  to  in- 
duce them  to  help  on  their  journey  and  assist  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession  the  persons  before  mentioned  — 
ver.  5,  8 — but  Diotrephes  (probably  a  pastor  of  the  church, 
whose  circumstances,  or  abilities,  or  eloquence,  concurring 
with  ambition  of  pre-eminence,  had  acquired  for  him  on 
undue  influence  over  his  brethren)  would  not  own  his  autho- 
rity, or  pay  any  regard  to  his  counsel.  He  refused  to  enter- 
tain or  countenance  those  evangelists  or  missionaries  whom 
the  apostle  had  recommended,  and  even  forbade  others  to  do 
it ;  and  when  they  regarded  the  apostle*#  authority  more  than 
his  prohibitions,  he  proceeded  to  excommunicate  them  for  so 
doing  f." 

Early  in  the  second  cedtury  this  ambitious  principle  was 
extensively  developed.  The  people  naturally  yielded  honour, 
which  in  some  instances  was  extravagant,  to  their  wcHthy 
pastors,  and  to  their  elders  in  the  churches,  especially  to  such 
as  occasionally  led  their  devotions  at  their  prayer-meetings. 
By  a  seemingly  innocent  allusion  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
ing, th^  bishops  began  to  be  called  chief  priests,  the  active 
gifted  elders  were  spoken  of  as  priests,  and  the  deacons  asZ^- 
vites.  But  in  a  little  time  these  titles  were  claimed  and  se- 
riously abused.  "  The  Christian  doctors  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges, 

*  Dissertation,  Diss,  v,  c.  vii,  sect.  9 ;  and  c.  viii,  sect.  9. 
t  Commentary  on  3  John,  ver.  9, 12. 
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cif  the  Jewish  priesthood;  and  this  persuasion  was  a  new 
source  of  honour  and  profit  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  This 
notion  was  propa^ted  with  industry  some  time  after  the  se- 
cond destruction  of  Jerusalem  *  had  extinguished  all  hopes 
bf  seeing  their  government  restored  to  its  former  lustre^  and 
their  cotrntr^  arising  from  its  ruins.  And  accordingly  thi 
hiihopi  considered  themselves  invested  with  a  rank  and  cha- 
rtu;ter  similar  to  those  of  the  high  prhifs  among  the  Jews^ 
while  ihe'pretbjfteri  represented  the  priests,  and  the  dmcom 
tht  Leviteif." 

Ignatius,  thefkfaAous  martyr  — if  the  Episdes  attributed  to 
him  are  genuine-^  was  infected  with  this  pemieiotts  notioii. 
On  these  Epistles,  which  Milner  acknowledges  are  charac- 
terized hy  *'  the  disadvantages  of  a  style  bloated  with  Asiatic 
tumour,  and  still  more  perhaps  of  a  text  very  corrupt  J,** 
Dr.Haweis  remarks,  ^'The  Epistle  to  the  Magnensians,  if 
not  spurious  or  interpolated,  is  full  of  self-exalting  episcopal 
exhortations,  and  still  something  heightened/' — ''Be  subject 
to  the  bishop,  as  Jesus  Girist  to  the  Father;  and  the  apostles 
to  Christ,  and  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost : " — though  a 
softening  salvo  is  added,  and  *'  to  one  another.''  The  title 
•given  in  the  address  to  the  bishop  —  To  the  Most  Dignified^ 
savours  not  of  apostolical  humility.  To  the  Trallians  he 
says,  *^  Reverence  the  bishop  as  the  representative  of  Ood  the 
Father^  and  the  presbyters  as  God's  sanhedrim."  On  a  re- 
view  of  ihese  Epistles,  Dr.  Haweis  remarks,  among  oiher 
things,  **  Episcopal  pretensions,  such  as  had  never  before  ap- 
peared.   Clement's  Epistle  suggests  not  a  tittle  like  it  §." 

**  Towards  the  condusiOn,  ik  this  century,  Yictoiy  bishop  of 
Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the  Asiatic  Christians, 
by  the  pretended  authority  of  his  laws  and  decrees  ||,"  to  ob- 
serve the  custom  of  Rome  in  keeping  Easter.  They  refused 
compliance ;  and  **  Victor,  with  much  arrogance,  as  if  he  had 
fdt  th«  Very  soul  of  the  future  papacy  formed  in  himself^  in- 

*  A.  D.  135.       t  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  179, 180. 

%  Church  History,  vol.  i,  p.  159. 

$  Imp.  Church  History,  vol;  i,  p.  155. 

I  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  209* 
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Teighed  a^inst  the  Asiatic  churches^  and  pronounced  their 
excommunication  *.*' 

In  the  third  century,  the  bishops  in  the  larger  cities  — 
Borne,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Carthage — continued  to 
aspire  "  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  authority  than  they 
had  formerly  possessed ;  and  not  only  violated  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  also  made  gradual  encroachments  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  presbyters.— The  bishops  assumed,  in  many 
places,  a  princely  authority.  They  appropriated  to  their 
evangelical  function  the  splendid  ensigns  of  temporal  ma- 
jesty. A  throne,  surrounded  with  ministers,  exalted  above 
his  equals  the  servant  of  the  meek  and  humble  Jesus ;  and 
sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  into  an  ignorant  veneration  for  their  arrogated 
authority.  The  example  of  the  bishops  was  ambitiously  imi- 
tated by  the  presbyters.  —  The  deacons,  beholding  the 
presbyters  deserting  thus  their  functions,  boldly  usurped 
their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  am- 
bition  were  spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred 
order  f." 

Constantino  the  Great,  having  become  the  patron  of  Chris- 
tianity early  in  the  fourth  century,  loaded  the  bishops  with . 
wealth  and  honours.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  first  in  rank, 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  all 
other  prelates,  on  account  of  his  superior  wealth  and  influence 
in  the  imperial  city.  And  under  the  Christian  emperor,  "  the 
prelatical  government  became  modelled,  after  the  imperial, 
into  great  prefectures,  of  which  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople,  claimed  superiority;  whilst  a  sort  of 
feudality  was  established,  descending  from  patriarchs  to  me- 
tropolitani,  archdUhops,  dishops,  some  with  greater,  and  others 
with  less  eaitensive  spheres  of  dominion  %,*' 

**  Thb  pernicious  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  se- 
veral ecclesiastical  orders*  The  presbyters,  in  many  places, 
assumed  an  equality  with  the  bishops,  in  point  of  rank  and 

*  MilDer,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  chap.  ix. 
t  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  265, 266. 
X  Haweis,  vol.  i,  p.  294. 
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aathority.  Those  more  particularly  of  the  presbyters  and 
deacons^  who  filled  the  first  stations  of  these  orders,  carried 
their  pretensions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offended 
at  the  notion  of  being  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their 
colleagues.  For  this  reason  they  assumed  the  titles  of  arch- 
presbi/ters  BJkd  archdeacons  *.*' 

*'  The  office  of  a  presbyter  was  looked  upon  of  such  a  high 
and  eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so 
JAudacious  as  to  maintain,  at  a  public  entertainment,  that  the 
emperor  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  one  of  that  order  f." 

These  newly-created  dignities  required  a  corresponding 
style  of  address ;  and  this  was  soon  determined.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  no  example  of  flattering 
titles  is  ^?en  in  the  New  Testament ;  all  Christians  being 
described  as  saints,  or  holy  persons :  but  they  are  never  ad- 
dressed, not  even  the  apostles,  as  Saint  John,  or  Saint  Peter. 
These  titles  are  the  invention  of  popery.  Lord  Chancellor 
King  remarks,  *'  It  iit  very  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  ancients 
^ve  the  title  of  Saints  to  those  holy  persons ;  but  singly  style 
them  Peter,  Paul,  John,  &c.;  not  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Faxil, 
Saint  John  X"  Priestly  dignities  having  been  created,  new 
titles  were  framed;  and  hence  originated  the  addresses  of 
"  Reverend  "  —  "  Very  Reverend  "  —  "  Right  Reverend''  — 
"  Most  Reverend ''— "  Your  Grace  "— "  Your  Holiness." 

Hence,  *'  instead  of  the  people  choosing  their  own  bishops 
and  presbyters,  they  were  no  more  consulted.  The  presbyters 
wholly  depended  on  bishops  and  patrons :  the  bishops  were 
the  creatures  of  patriarchs  and  metropolitans ;  or,  if  the  see 
was  important,  appointed  by  the  emperor.  So  '  church  and 
state '  formed  the  first  inauspicious  alliance ;  and  the  cor- 
ruption which  had  been  plentifully  sown  before,  now  ri- 
pened by  court  intrigues  for  political  bishops  of  imperial 
appointment,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prime  minister  §." 
**  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was  then  set  up  in 
the  churches  of  the  Western  empire,  under  the  bishop  of 

*  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  357.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  30. 

X  Primitive  Church,  part  ii,  p.  145. 
$  Haweis,  vol*  i,  p.  340. 
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Rome^  by  means  of  the  imperial  decree  of  Gratian,  and  the 
appeals  and  decretal  epistles  founded  thereon  *.'* 

Thus,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  the  apostle,  '*  he  that 
letteth,"  the  heathen  Roman  government,  was  **  taken  out  of 
the  way/*  and  "the  man  0/ ein,**  "the  son  0/  perdition"-^ 
a  new  spiritual  power — was  revealed.  By  various  distrac^ 
tiohs,  invasions,  and  revolutions,  "  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  "  was  precipitated :  but  at  every  descending 
step  of  the  imperial  greatness,  the  pontiff  of  Rome  gained  a 
higher  elevation,  until  this  "  myitery  of  iniquity  **  established 
Ids  ordinary  address  as  "  Your  Holiness.**  His  decisions 
were  regarded  as  in^lible;  and  he  claimed  the  titles  of 
"Universal  Bishop,"  and  "The  Vicar  of  Christ;"  requiring 
the  homage  of  all  mankind,  under  pretence  of  having  all 
kingdoms  at  his  disposal,  as  God  upon  earth !  He  even  re- 
ceived the  blasphemous  style  of  address  of  **  Our  Lord  Goo 
THE  PoPBti'* 

The  £mperor  Justinian,  in  his  Epistle  A.  D.  533,  writes  to 
the  pope,  "  We  hasten  to  subject  and  to  unite  to  your  holt- 
ness  all  the  priettt  of  the  whole  Eatt, — Nor  do  we  suffer  any 
thing  which  belongs  to  the  state  of  the  church,  however  ma- 
nifest and  undoubted,  that  is  agitated,  to  pass  without  the 
knowledge  of  your  holiness,  who  was  the  head  of  all  the  holy 
churches  J.**  This  dignity  was  for  a  time  disputed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople :  but,  A.  D,  606,  it  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  a  monster  in  wicked-* 
ness,  to  Pope  Boniface. 

How  far  Christianity  has  been  dishonoured  and  mankind 
afflicted  by  this  iniquitous  papal  usurpation,  human  language 
fails  to  describe.  Inspiration,  however,  aids  us,  declaring  it 
**  the  Mother  of  Abominations  !  —  drunken  with  the  blood 
qf  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  I''-^ 
Rev.  xvii,  6,  6. 

•A.D.379. 

t  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Diss.  zzii. 

I  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  107. 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 

MISSION  OF  AUOUSTIN. 

Traditloik  ooucernlng  Gregory— He  is  made  Pope— Aogoitin  sent  with  Forty 
Moaks  —  His  Reeepttoo  by  the  King  of  Kent— SetUes  at  GantertNiry  —  His  Pro- 
cession—The King  and  Nobles  converted— Augastia  Is  consecrated  Archbishop 
—  His  Messengers  to  the  Pope— Gregory's  Answer— Ecclesiastical  System  — 
The  Pope's  Letteih  to  the  Khig  and  Qneent 

Beds,  a  learned  monk  of  Durham,  born  skty-seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Augustin,  is  our  chief  authority  for  the 
particulars  of  this  Romish  mission,  tiis  interesting  account 
is  debased  with  yarious  legendary  fictions,  which  craft  had 
invented  before  his  time  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  pope. 

Gregory  is  said,  while  archdeacon  of  Rome,  about  A.  D. 
587,  to  have  projected  a  mission  to  Britain  through  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Walking  one  day  through  the  market- 
place at  Rome,  his  attention  was  caught  by  some  beautiful 
youths,  offered  for  sale  as  slaves.  This  horrid  traffic  in  hu- 
man beings  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  that  metropolis 
of  Christendom,  and  by  individuals  from  among  the  Saxons. 
Gregory  learnt  that  they  were  pagans,  and  that  their  coun- 
trymen were  called  Angli,  the  Latin  word  for  the  Angles. 
''Alas !"  he  exclaimed,  **  that  the  prince  of  darkness  should 
possess  countenances  so  luminous,  and  that  faces  so  fair 
should  carry  minds  destitute  of  eternal  grace."  On  being 
told  that  they  were  natives  of  Deira,  the  province  of 
Northumberland,  **  These  peo[»le,"  said  he,  "  should  be  deli- 
vered de  Deiird"  [from  the  wrath  of  God].  On  being  in- 
formed that  their  king  was  named  Ella,  '*  Alleluia  to  God,'' 
said  he,  still  playing  upon  the  sounds,  ''  should  be  sung  in 
those  regions  *." 

Gregory  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  a  desire  to  declare  the 
gospel  to  so  interesting  a  people,  and  offered  himself  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  for  that  purpose.  Permission  having  been 
obtdned  of  Pope  Pelagius,  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  but 
the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome  were  so  much  attached  to 

*  Bede,  book  ii,  chap.  1« 
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Gregory,  that  at  their  request  he  wad  recalled.  Seven  years 
after  thU  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  pope ;  when  appli- 
cation being  made,  as  appears,  by  Bertha,  who  had  been 
more  than  twenty  years  married  to  Ethelbert,  diffusing  in 
some  good  measure  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  her 
relfgious  example  and  by  her  ministers,  a  mission  was  deter- 
mined on  by  Gregory.  His  pupil  Augustio,  then  abbot  of 
St.  Gregory's  monastery  at  Rome,  with  forty  monks,  wvii  ap- 
pointed to  this  work.  Christian  simplicity,  faith,  and  zeal, 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  love  to  their  Saviour,  were, 
however,  not  among  the  chief  qualities  possessed  by  these 
missionuies.  Hearing  in  France  representations  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  awaiting  them  in  Britain,  their  hearts 
foiled  them,  and  Augustin  returned  to  Rome,  solidting  to  be 
discharged  from  the  arduous  service.  The  pope,  however, 
prevailed  on  him,  and  wrote  to  encourage  his  companions 
to  proceed  in  their  enterprize.  He  gave  Augustin  letters 
also  to  the  French  king,  and  to  Etherius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
to  obtain  their  assistance ;  and  thus  encouraged,  and  furnished 
with  interpreters,  the  party  proceeded,  and  arrived  in  Britain, 
A.D.597. 

Augustin,  on  landing  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  sent  to  inform 
King  £thelbert  of  his  arrival  with  other  missionaries,  and  to 
declare  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  king  appointed  ah 
early  day  to  visit  them,  und  an  interview  was  granted  in  an 
open  field,  as  Bede  says,  lest  any  power  of  evil  spirits  should 
be  employed  by  them  against  him  *.  Augustin,  far  from  apos- 
tolical simplicity,  arranged  his  followers  in  the  order  of  a 
procession ;  raised  aloft  a  silver  cross,  and  displayed  a  ban- 
n^,  on  which  was  a  punting  of  the  Saviour ;  and  thus  with 
affected  pomp,  and  chanting  litanies,  they  moved  towards 
the  royal  presence.  Ethelbert  listened  to  their  propositions, 
which  Augustin  made  by  means  of  interpreters ;  and  though 
we  have  no  part  of  the  discourse  of  the  missionary,  doubtless 
he  offered  to  the  king,  eternal  life  and  salvation  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ :  for  the 
king  is  said  to  have  replied  to  this  effect : — *'  Your  proposals 

*  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  29, 24. 
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are  nobk,  aod  yo«ur  pv omiftes  iiivitiii|jf :  bat  I  ca&net  abandon 
the  reli^on'  of  my  anoestors.  However,  since  you  bave  come 
so  tor  on  purpose  to  impart  what  you  d^em  most  valuable, 
yott  ^al)  have  satisfaction.  I  will  take  care  for  your  protec- 
tion, and  supply  you  with  all  thingps  necessary  for  yOfir  sup- 
port. And  if  any  of  my  subject^  are  willing^  to  embrace  youf 
religion,  I  shall  o^r  no  objection.*' 

Etkelbert  jiftanted  permission  for  Au^stin  and  his  compa- 
nions to  settle  at  Canterbury,  ordering  suitable  accommoda- 
tions to  be  proTided.  "  But  whether  these  favours  were  ^e 
effect  of  God's  bkssiag.  upon  the  discourse  and  design  of  Au- 
guktin,  whe^er  tiiey  were  the  effect  of  the  persuasions  of  the 
queen  and  the  Galilean  king,  the  relation  and  ally  of  E^iel- 
bert,  or  wke^h^  tiiey  were  owing  to  the  desire  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  English  themseives  to  receive  the  gospel,  i1^  is 
impossible for.ns,  al;  this  distance  of  time,  and  would  bein- 
Tidiovs,  to  determme  *." 

Angustio  had  recourse  agjun  to  parade  in  entenng  the  royal 
city,'  to  make  an  impresaion  on  the  minds  of  the  pagans. 
^'Carrying  before  them/'  silys  Bede,  ''as  was  their  cvdtom, 
the  kcdy  crosa,  and  image  of  the  Great  King,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  they  sang,  in  concert  this  litany, '  We  beseech  l^ee^  O 
Lord^  in  all  thy  inerGy>'  that  thy  wrath  and  indignation  may 
be  UkeoL  away  from  thb  city,  and  from  this  thy  holy  house, 
for  we  have  mned.  'Alleluia  t*"'  Having  taken  possession 
of  the  mansion  granted  them,  ''  Uiey  began,"  says  Bede,  "  to 
imitate  the  apostolical  life  of  the  primitive  church,  exdrcising 
^emselves  in  constant  prayers,  watchings,  and  festings, 
preaching  the  word  of  God  to  >\vhom  they  were  able,  de- 
spising all  things  of  this  wovld,  as  not  belonging  to  l^em, 
aoid  receding  all  aiecessary  things  according  to  the  dodrines 
which  they  taught,  h6ii^  prepared  to  sufiler,  or  even  to  die 
for  that  truth  which  they  had  preached.  The  consequence 
was,  some  believed  and  vtrere  bapHzed,  admiring  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  innocent  life,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
doctrine  J."  ' 

JVlirades,  if  Bede's  account  is  to  be  believed,  confinned 

•  Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  book  ii,  p.  42. 
t  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  25.  t  ^d*.  chap.  26. 
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the  preachiDjf  of  Augustin ;  and  the  king,  observing  these 
things,  and  what  he  deemed  the  innocent  lives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, delighted  with  the  precious  promises  of  the  gospel, 
professed  his  faith  in  Christ,  renounced  his  idols,  and  was 
baptized.  The  queen's  chapel  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  increasing  number  of  the  converts ;  a  heathen  temple 
was  therefore  consecrated  to  their  use,  and  dedicated,  it  is 
said,  to  St.  Pancras.  Ethelbert  declared  that  he  would 
compel  no  man  to  become  a  Christian;  but  on  making  known 
his  purpose  to  show  favour  to  those  who  embraced  Chris* 
tianity,  many  followed  the  example  of  the  king.  Ten  thou- 
sand converts  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  one  day  at  a 
small  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Medway. 

Most  readers  will  probably  doubt  concerning  the  spiritual 
and  intelligent  character  of  Augustin's  converts,  especially 
since  the  principal  instruction  afforded  to  the  ignorant  Saxons 
was  through  uiterpreters,  and  accompanied  with  supersti- 
tious ceremonies  and  services  in  Latin.  Fuller  remarks,  in 
words  that  imply  much,  ''This  conversion  was  done  without 
persecution,  yea  or  any  considerable  opposition,  costing  some 
pains,  no  torture,  some  sweat,  no  blood ;  not  even  a  martyr 
being  made  in  the  whole  managing  thereof  *.'' 

Gregory  had  consecrated  Augustin  bishop  of  Kent,  before 
he  left  Rome.  But  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  mission  so  abun- 
dant, to  secure  his  authority,  Augustin  hastened  to  France, 
and  procured  from  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  consecration,  as 
archbishop  of  England.  In  this  procedure  the  ambition  of 
Augustin  is  manifest,  and  the  difference  between  his  policy 
and  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  of  Christ.  His  new  dignity, 
he  was  aware,  would  increase  his  priestly  influence ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  expectations,  Ethelbert  immediately  loaded 
the  archbishop  with  every  mark  of  royal  favour,  making  Can- 
terbury the  metropolitan  see. 

Augustin  now  dispatched  Laurentius,  a  presbjrter,  and  Peter, 
a  monk,  with  two  others,  to  inform  Pope  Gregory  of  his 
successes,  his  miracles,  and  his  consecration ;  and  to  solicit 
answers  to  several  questions  relating  to  his  future  policy  in 

*  History  of  the  Chu^,  p.  53. 
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the  forming  an  ecclesiastical  system  for  England.  Some  of 
the  queries  ^ye  us  but  a  mean  idea  of  Augustin's  attainments 
in  scriptural  knowledge:  while  others  show  the  prevalence 
of  his  superstition^  vanity,  and  ambition.  Gregory's  answers, 
also,  are  some  of  them  too  trifling,  and  others  beside?,  too 
indelicate  to  be  presented  to  our  readers.  Still  the  letter 
from  the  pope  is  interesting,  so  far  as  it  proves,  that  though 
Gregory  was  lofty  in  his  pretensions  as  the  occupier  of  the 
supposed  chur  of  St.  Peter,  he  had  not  assumed  that  exor- 
'  bitantand  blasphemous  authority  claimed  by  his  pontifical 
successors. 

The  fint  question  of  Augustin  was,  **  How  are  bishops 
to  behave  with  respect  to  their  clergy? — Into  how  many  por- 
tions are  the  offerings  at  the  altar  divided  ? — And  how  ought 
a  bishop  to  act  in  the  church  \  For  satisfaction  in  the^r«^ 
point,  the  Pope  refers  him  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
To  the  second,  he  answers,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
church  to  divide  the  offerings  into  four  parts  —  one  ioit  the 
bishop ;  another  for  the  support  of  the  clergy ;  the  third  for 
the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  for  the  repairs  of  the  churches. 
As  to  the  last  article,  Gregory  observes,  that  Austin,  being 
a  monk,  ought  not  to  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy : 
but  if  any  were  not  ordained,  and  wished  to  marry,  they 
might  receive  their  stipends  at  their  own  houses.  Augustin's 
second  question  related  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which'  he 
should  establish  in  England,  as  he  found  those  observed  in 
Gaul  differed  from  those  used  at  Rome.  Gregory,  with  much 
moderation,  answered,  that  as  he  had  known  the  church  of 
Rome  from  his  youth,  whether  in  that  or  any  French  church 
he  might  see  any  thing  apparently  more  fit  for  the  service 
of  God,  that  might  be  chosen.  **  For,''  as  Fox  translates 
it,  *'  things  are  not  to  be  beloved  for  the  place  sake,  but 
the  phice  is  to  be  beloved  for  the  things  that  be  good :  where- 
fore such  things  as  be  good,  godly,  and  religious,  those 
choose  out  of  all  churches,  and  introduce  to  your  people,  that 
they  may  take  root  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  *." 
In  the  seventh  question,  Augustin  asks  how  he  ought  to 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p«  151. 
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manage  with  the  bishops  of  France;  to  which  the  pope  re- 
plies, that  he^allows  him  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  orer  them, 
because  he  did  not  desif^n  to  depriye  the  archbishop  of  Aries 
of  that  authority  which  he  already  possessed*.  The  letter 
of  Angustin,  and  the  Tcrbal  reports  of  his  messengers,  inspired 
"Gregory  with  lofty  notions  concemiBg  the  progress  of  this 
mission ;  and  he  sent  back  Mellitus,  Paulinus,  and  other  new 
missionaries,  to  slarengthen  his  hands.  By  these  the  pope  sent 
to  Augustin  a  pall,  an  entire  and  magnificent  habit,,  con- 
trived to  adorn  a  metropolitan,  and  without  which  no  arch- 
bishop is  recognized  by  the  Romish  church,  or  allowed  to 
consecrate  a  bishop.  Antiapating  increasing  success,  Gre- 
gory ga?e  directions  to  Augustin  to  ordain  twelve  bishops, 
and  an  archbishop  of  York,  with  twelve  suffragans  under 
him.  An  archbishop  was  to  be  consecrated  for  London ; 
but  Augustin's  authority  was  to  be  supreme ;  as  Gregory  says 
-^'^  You  shall  be  endued  with  authority,  not  only  over  those 
bishops  ^t  yott  constitute,  and  over  those  constituted  by 
the  bishop  of  York,  imt  also  you  shaU  have  all  other  priests 
of  whole  Britain  subject  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In 
this,  Gregory  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  antichrist,  who  had 
now  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  his  pernicious  claims,  and 
It  sioited  the  domineering  temper  of  Augustin. 

Miracles  were  reported  to  have  been  wrought  by  Angus- 
tin,  whom  Gregory  admonisheil  not  to  be  elated  by  such 
mariu  of  the  EHvine  favour;  but,  as  the  Saviour  admo- 
nished his  disciples,  rather  to  rejoice  that  his  *'  name  was 
written  in  heaven*" 

Gregory  wrote  also  to  King  Ethelbert,  congratulating  him 
on  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christy  commendij^g  Au- 
gustin as  eminently  quaMed  for  Ms  station,  and  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exhorting  him  to 
attend  to  Augustin'*  wstructions,  co-operating  with  him  in 
converting  the  idoktei*.  To  excite  his  attention  more  effec- 
tually, Gregory  informed  the  king  that  the  world  was  neariy 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  was  soon  about  to 
commence,  of  which  he  would  be  assured  by  various  signs. 

♦  Btde,  booki,  chap.  29. 
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He  addressed  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  Queen  Bertha^  to 
qttieken  her  zed  in  confirmmf^  the  king  in  the  bdief  of  Chris, 
tianitjr,  and  in  urging  hkn  fbrward  in*  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  mission.  That  these  endeavours  were  efifectiial  is  abun* 
dantly  evident  in  the  honours  heaped  upon  Auguatin,  and 
the  influence  exerted  in  his  favour. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

auoustin's  ministry  and  successors. 

Qngorf  and  tb6  PagMi  Festivals — English  Wakes — British  Churches — Angastin 
calls  the  Bishops  to  a  Synod  — His  ambitious  Proposals  —  A  second  Synod  — 
Conduct  of  the  British— His  indignant  Threat— The  Monks  murdered— Au- 
gustht  culpable  •— Lanrenttus  saeeeeds  him  — His  Policy  —  Saatons  return  to 
Idolatry  —  His  Saeecsawns. 

CONFitiiifGD  in  his  dignity  by  the  authoritative  grant  of  the 
pope,  and  in  favour  with  the  king,  Augustin  adopted  various 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  his  ambition.  Gregory  had  charged 
the  king  to  destroy  the  idols  and  demolish  their  temples; 
but  he  afterwards  sent  instructions  by  Mellitus  to  pursue  a 
diffbrent  course,  a  policy  adopted  universally  in  that  age. 
He  directs  Augustin  to  convert  the  idol  temples  into  churches, 
^'  consecrating  them  by  sprinkling  holy  water,  and  placing 
under  their  altars  some  sacred  relics  of  saints,"  of  which  he 
sent  an  abundant  supply  from  Rome.  As  to  the  idolatrous 
festivals,  he  gives  him  these  directions.  ''Whereas  they  were 
accustomed  to  kill  many  oxen  in  their  sacrifices  to  devils, 
you  may  persuade  them  to  make  this  change  in  that  solem- 
nity, that  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  dedication  of  their 
churches  in  honour  of  the  saints  whose  names  they  bear^ 
or  whose  relics  are  deposited  in  them,  they  may  raise  tents 
or  booths  about  the  same,  and  celebrate  the  solemnity  with 
merry  feasting ;  at  whieh  time  they  must  not  sacrifice  their 
beasts  to  the  devil,  but  kUl  them  for  meat  to  be  eaten  to  the 
praise  of  God,  their  giver.  By  this  means,  while  we  allow 
them  a  continuance  of  their  former  jollities,  their  minds  will 
more  easily  be  brought  to  relish  spiritual  joys !    For  it  will 
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not  b^  possible  at  once  to  draw  such  rude,  untractable  minds 
from  all  their  former  customs ;  they  will  not  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  sudden  leaps»  but  leisurely  by  steps  and  de« 
grees  *." 

Augustin  acted  according  to  the  criminal  policy  of  Gregory 
in  relation  to  the  Saxon  heathen  festivals ;  and  hence  arose 
those  shocking  and  immoral  customs,  of  wakes,  revels,  and 
/airs,  which  are  still  held  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  dedica- 
.  tion  of  churches  in  many  parts  of  England.  How  far  this 
mode  of  proceeding  differs  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
may  be  judged  from  the  direction  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial,  and  what  agreement 
hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  Wherefore,  come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing."  2  Cor.  vi. 

''Meantime  the  poor  Christian  Britons,  living  peaceably  at 
home,  there  enjoyed  God,  the  gospel,  and  their  mountains ; 
little  skilful  in,  and  less  carmg  for  the  ceremonies  a  la  mode, 
brought  over  by  Augustin :  and  indeed  their  poverty  could 
not  go  to  the  cost  of  Augustin's  silver  cross,  which  made  them 
worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  after  their  own  homely,  but 
hearty  fashion ;  not  willing  to  disturb  Augustin  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  new  rites,  but  that  he  had  a  mind  to  disquiet 
them  in  their  old  service,  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  History  will 
appear  f." 

Augustin  being  thus  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  his  new  dig- 
nity as  primate  of  all  England,  clumed  jurisdiction  over  the 
ancient  British  Churches.  These  were  considered  schisma- 
tics :  because,  as  Bede  states,  they  did  not  keep  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  on  the  same  day  with  the  Romans,  ''but  ob- 
served many  other  things  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  church." 
By  the  assistance  of  King  Ethelbert,  Augustin  summoned  the 
British  bishops  to  meet  him  in  a  synod,  on  the  borders  of  the 
West  Saxons,  as  is  supposed  on  the  boundaries  of  Here- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire.  Augustin  informed  them  of 
his  archiepiscopal  authority,  constituted  by  Pope  Gregory, 
and  made  four  propositions  for  their  acceptance :  First,  To 

♦  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  30.  t  Fuller,  p.  67, 68. 
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obserre  the  Roman  time  of  the  Passorer.  Second,  To  adopt 
the  Roman  baptism  and  ceremonies.  Thirds  To  co-operate 
with  him  as  the  primate,  and  with  the  Roman  clergry/  in  con- 
Ytnitkg  the  Saxons.  Fourth,  To  acknowledge  the  junsdic- 
tion  of  the  pope. 

Much  time  was  vainly  spent  in  arguing :  for  the  British 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  their  religious  customs^  were 
improper,  or  that  the  pope  had  any  authority  over  them. 
Bede  seems  to  intimate  that  the  latter  point  was  most  stre- 
nuously urged:  but  they  could  not  be  moved,  eitl^r  by 
threats  or  promises.  Augustin  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  pro» 
pos^d  that  the  depute  should  be  decided  by  a  miracle.  A 
blind  Saxon  was  introduced  to  the  assembly;  and  when  the 
Britons  tried  in  vain  to  cure  him,  Augustin  restored  his  sight 
by  his  prayers  *.  **  But  whether  the  miracle  admitted  of  some 
dispute,  because  the  bU&d  man  was  a  Saxon;  or  Bede,  who 
lived  long  aft^  the  fkct,  was  wrongly  informed,  the  Britons 
stood  out  against  tlut  evidence  f.*'  All  that  Augustin  could 
obtain  on  this  occasion  was  a  promise  that  they  would  meet 
again,  and  determine  the  matter  in  a  more  numerous  as- 
sembly. 

This  second  synod  Imving  been  appointed,  seven  British 
bishops  attended,  ft'om  Hereford,  Llandaff,  StFatems,  Ban- 
got,  Glwyd,  Worcester,  and  Morgan,  with  Dinoth,  abbot  of 
Bangor,  and  several  monks.  Preriously  to  the  meeting  they 
consulted  an  aged  hermit,  famed  for  wisdom  and  sanctity, 
how  they  should  determine  in  this  afiair.  He  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  make  alterations  in  divine 
service  merely  at  the  re^j^nest  of  a  stranger:  but  as  the  essence 
of  religion  consisted  in  union  of  heart,  in  charity,  it  would 
not  be  wrong  in  some  degree  to  comply  with  Augustin,  if 
he  were  a  holy  man,  and  really  a  messenger  from  God.  The 
bishops  desired  to  be  informed  how  this  could  be  ascertained: 
he  replied,  that  they  might  know  this  by  the  most  certain 
mark  of  a  true  Christian — humility ;  reminding  them  of  the 
words  of  Jesus,  ''Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  hearf    They  would  see,  he 

*  Bede»  book  ii,  chap.  2.  t  Rapin,  Toi«  i,  book  3. 
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added,  wheth«r  Augustin  was  endued  with  this  virtue,  by  his 
respectfully  riding  to  salute  them  on  their  entrance  into  the 
place  of  jneetbg ;  for  if  he  should  not  show  them  such  cour- 
tesy, it  would  be  a  certain  proof  of  pride  and  irreligion. 
Agreeably  to  this  counsel,  they  contrived  to  enter  after  Au- 
gustin was  seated;  when  he  allowed  them  to  come  in  without 
any  expression  of  civility,  and  thus  their  prejudices  were 
confirmed. 

In  the  synod,  no  arguments  or  entreaties  could  prevail  on 
the  British  bishops  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Augustin, 
either  to  adopt  the  Romish  rites,  or  to  receive  him  for  their 
archbishop.  Mortified  pride  appears  to  have  urged  the  am- 
bitious prelate  to  press  his  claims  with  increasing  warmth, 
and  to  insist  upon  their  submission  to  the  pope;  when  Dinoth 
replied  to  this  effect :  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  that  we  all 
are,  and  everyone  of  us,  obedient  and  subject  to  the  church 
of  God,  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  godly  Chris- 
tian, to  love  every  one  in  his  degree  in  perfect  charity,  and 
to  help  every  one  of  them,  by  word  and  deed^  to  be  the 
children  of  God :  and  other  obediepce  than  this  I  do  not 
know  due  to  him  whom  you  name  to  be  Pope,  nor  to  be  Father 
of  the  Fathers,  to  be  cltdmed  and  to  be  demanded.  And  this 
obedience  we  are  ready  to  give,  and  to  pay  to  him,  and  to 
every  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we  are  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  bishop  of  Caerlion  upon  Uske,  who  is  to 
oversee  us,  to  cause  us  to  keep  the  way  spiritual  f ." 

Augustin,  it  is  said,  despairing  to  overcome  their  firm- 
ness, terminated  the  long  dispute  by  an  indignant  threaten- 
ing :  "  Since  you  refuse  peace  with  your  brethren,  you  shall 
have  war  with  your  enemies  $  and  since  you  will  not  unite 
with  us  in  preaching  the  word  of  eternal  life  to  your  neigh- 
bours, you  shall  have  death  at  their  hands." 

Dinoth's  reply  has  been  charged  with  undue  warmth,  and  a 
spirit  of  obstinacy ;  and  perhaps  it  does  not  display  all  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ :  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  Augustin  ?  It  seems  clearly  manifest  that  Augustin  gave 
serious  provocation  by  his  whole  behaviour,  and  exhibited 

•  Fuller,  book  ii,  p.  GO,  61. 
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the  viiidicti?e  haughtiness  of  the  papal  antichrist.    Writers 
of  the  greatest  judgment  have  been  divided  in  opinion  re- 
specting the  prophecy  of  Augustin,  and  to  what  degree  he 
was  concerned  in  its  dreadful  fulfilment  as  regards  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bangor :  for  Bede  remarks,  '*  Blvents  came  to  pass 
as  Augttstin  had  predicted."    The  fact  is,  that  shortly  after- 
wards Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  invaded  North 
Wales  with  a  great  army;  when   the    ecclesiastics  sought 
protection  from  their  king  Brochmul.    The  Northumbrians 
had  advanced  to  Chester,  where  they  cut  off  the  little  army 
of  the  Welsh  prince,  who  fell  with  his  soldiers.    Ethelfrid, 
provoked  by  hearing  that  a  company  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
had  assembled  to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  countrymen, 
threatened  them  as  equally  his  enemies,  endeavouring  to  en- 
gage their  God  against  him.    They  retreated  to  their  monas- 
tery, and  Dinoth  sent  two  hundred  to  Ethelfrid,  entreating 
him  to  spare  their  establishment,  and  allow  them  in  peace 
to  serve  and  prabe  God,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  all 
their  property.    But  having  heard  their  proposition,  the  sa- 
vage pagan  ordered  the  defenceless  messengers  to  be  imme- 
diately massacred ;  and  advancing  to  Bangor,  he  deduced  the 
monastery  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  appointed  above  a  thousand 
mart  to  be  put  to  death,  very  few  of  its  pious  inmates  escap- 
ing his  murderous  sword. 

British  writers  change  that  ambitious  prelate  with  haring 
persuaded, Ethelbert  to  procure,  or  at  least  to  promote,  that 
invasion,  out  of  enmity  to  the  principles  of  that  learned  esta- 
blishment; while  others  assert  that  the  massacre  was  not  per* 
petrated  till  after  his  decease.  Others  again  assert,  that  Au* 
gustin  was  personally  engaged  in  encouraging  this  enormous 
cruelty.  But  even  if  he  were  dead  before  this  bloody  affair, 
yet  the  invasion,  with  its  consequent  calamities,  might  have 
'  originated  with  his.  recommendation.  Bishop  Jewell,  how- 
ever,  considers  the  evidence  against  Augustin  as  conclusive ; 
and  having  referred  to  many  ancient  writers  on  the  subject, 
he  says,  "  Hereby  it  appeareth,  that  this  Augustin  not  only 
enkindled  tlus  cruel  war,  but  also  was  alive  and  present  in  the 
army  *." 

♦  Defence  of  Apology*  partv,  p.  493. 
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To  what  lengths  of  TindictiveneN  prtlatic  amotion  mmy 
lead,  we  find  illustrated  in  the  whole  history  of  the  papd 
wars  i  aad  had  this  affair  of  Augustin  been  faithfully  repotted 
to  Pope  Gregory*  it  would  still  seem  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ha?e  censured  him^  while  we  recollect  his  own  unpria* 
Gipled  conduiet  towards  that  usurper  and  murderer^  the  empe-* 
ror  Phoeas  I 

Augustin  died*  according  to  Bede,  A.  D.  604,  havii^  ap« 
pmnted  Laiurenlius  to  succeed  him.  *'  He  trode  in  the  steps 
of  his  predecessor/'  Milnef  remarks,  *'  and  laboured  to  pro«> 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  English,  by  frequent  preaching 
of  the  word,  »Qd  by  a  diligent  and  useful  example.  I  doubt 
not  the  sincerity  of  this  prelate;  though,  seduced  by  the 
charms  of  a  nominal  unity,  he  laboured,  as  the  first  mis- 
sionary had  done>  to  bring  the  British  churches  to  a  confor- 
mity with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  oi  selfish  ambition,  of  which  even  the  best  of 
men  in  all  ages  have  not  been  yoid  *."' 

Charity  would  lead  us  to  hope  some  good  both  of  Augue^ 
tin  and  of  Laurentius ;  but  Mr.  M ilner  gives  no  evidence  of 
this  prelate's  *'  frequeiiit  preaching  cf  the  word ; "  and  as  the 
lertices  of  religioii  were  almost  entirely  the  reading  of  Latin 
forms,  a^d  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  good  efifects  of  his  ministry  in  the  bf  ing- 
ing  of  souls  to  Christ.  Of  the  **  selfish  ambition  "  of  Latiren- 
fitis,  we  have  abundant  proof.  Pope  Boniflice  being,  A.  D.  606, 
declared  Universal  Bbhop  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  Lauren- 
tius  was  more  determined  in  his  policy,  and  wrote  pressing 
letters  to  prevail  on  the  ''Scots  who  inhabited  Ireland,^'  to 
eonform  to  the  English  church.  He  bitterly  complained  of 
2>agham,  a  Scotch  bishop,  who,  passing  through  Canterbury* 
refused  to  eat  with  him,  on  account  of  their  difference  in  cere- 
monies. But  his  letters  were  fruitless.  The  British  churches 
remained  in  Bede's  time  still  distinguished  from  the  English. 

Ethelbert  died  A.  D.  612,  when  his  son  Edbald  abandoned 
tiie  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  Sebert,  king  of  Essea:, 
dying  A.  D.  616,  his  sons  having  relapsed  to  idolatry,  forbade 

•  VoLiii,p.96,97. 
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the  return  of  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London^  who  had  been  long 
absent  at  Rome,  receiving  counsel  from  Pope  Boniface.  Lau- 
rentitts,  however,  received  him  at  Canterbury,  and  also  Justus,- 
bishop  of  Rochester,  as  the  ill-instructed  people  of  Essex  and 
Kent  had  given  up  their  profession  of  Christianity.  After 
consultation,  these  three  prelates  resolved  on  leaving  the  re- 
probate Saxons,  and  retiring,  to  France :  Laurentius  remain- 
ing behind,  contrived  to  impose  upon  the  king,  by  pretending 
that  St.  Peter  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  and  had  se- 
verely whipped  him  for  purposing  to  desert  his  station.  The 
vision  itself  may  justly  be  doubted:  but  Laurentius  showed 
wounds  on  lus  body  to  Edbald.  The  king,  touched  with  those 
appeals,  returned  to  the  profession  of  his  former  faith,  and 
recalled  Justus  and  Mellitus.  The  Londoners,  however,  re- 
fusing to  allow  Mellitus  again  to  reside  among  them,  he 
returned  to  Canterbury,  and,  A.D.624,  succeeded  Laurentius 
as  archbishop.  On  his  death,  about  A.  D.  634,  this  dignity 
was  sustained  by  Justus.  Honorius  and  Deusdedit  are  men- 
tioned as  successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  their  labours  to  evangelize  the  people,  or 
to  diffuse  the  pure  doctrines  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONTBBdlOM  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SAXONS. 

ChriBUanity  in  Bsseac  — Iddatry  restored  —  Edwin,  King  of  Nortliamberland, 
marries  Ethdbarga— Embraces  Christianity — Coifi,  the  Idol  Priest  —  Paulinos 
converts  the  Northumbrians— Edwhi  foils  in  Battle  — His  People  return 
to  Idolatry  — Etfaelbnrga  and  Panlinus  flee  — Oswald  ascends  the  Throne  — 
Restores  Chibtianity— Aidan— Birinss  converts  the  West  Saxons  — Oswy— 
Sigebert  restores  Christianity  in  Essex— The  East  Angles  converted  —  Nunnery 
—  Lady  Hilda. 

SsBBRT,  king  of  Essex,  was  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 
Influenced  by  his  uncle,  therefore,  he  allowed  a  missionary 
to  settle  in  his  dominions ;  and  Augustin  appointed  Mellitus 
to  that  field  of  labour,  as  bishop  of  London^  the  capital.  The 
king  soon  became  a  convert  to  the  name  of  Christ;  and  Sebert 
wdth  his  uncle  are  said  to  have  commenced  the  erection  of 
churches,  where  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey 
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i^ow  stand.  Mellitus  appears  to  have  continued  at  his  post 
but  a  short  time  ,*  for  on  the  death  of  Augustin^  A.  D.  606,  he 
made  a  visit  to  Pope  Boni&ce,  and  delayed  so,  that  he  was 
never  snfiei^  to  resume  his  episcopal  dignity.  Mellitus  had 
probably  been  more  solicitous  to  establish  his  priestly  au* 
thority,  than  to  preach  among  the  people  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Edwin,  after  man^  difficulties,  succeeded  as  king  of  North- 
umberland; and  desiring  Bthelburga,  sister  of  £dbald  king 
of  Kent,  in  marriage,  was  unable  to  obtain  that  Christian  lady> 
except  on  condition  of  allowing  her  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  To  thes^  terms  Edwin  gladly  consented,  that  he 
might  gain  such  a  {)rize,  and  secure  so  desirable  an  alliance ; 
and  Eth^iburga,  after  the  example  of  her  excellent  mother 
Bertl^a,  was  prevailed  on  to  be  married,  A.  D.  625.  Paulinus 
was  appointed  to  accompany  the  bride  as  her  chaplidn ;  and 
Justus,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
him  to  be  archbishop  of  York.  v. 

Paulinus  passed  a  year  at  the  Northumbrian  court  without 
making  many  converts.  But  an  attempt  being  made  to  as- 
sassinate King  Edwin^  by  a  wretch  whom  Quicelm  a  prince  of 
Wessex  had  hired, 'and  Ethelburga  giving  birth  to  a  daughter 
at  the  same  time,  Paulinus  offered  solemn  thanks  for  both 
deliverances,  and  Edwin  gave  the  infiRnt  to  be  baptized.  The 
young  princess  was  called  Anfleda,  and  twelve  others  of  the 
court  were  baptized  with  her  at  York,  on  Whit  Monday, 
A.D.  626. 

Edwin  was  soon  aveng^ed  on  the  perfidious  Quicelm ;  and 
after  the  victory,  his  queen  and  the  archbishop  solicited  him 
to  embrace  Christianity,  agreeably  to  his  promise  before  the 
battle.  The  king  hesitated,  desiring  first  to  prevail  on  his 
influential  barons.  Coifi,  the  chief  of  the  idol  priests,  per- 
ceiving  the  inclination  of  the  king,  was  soon  found  willing  to 
relinquish  his  superstitions.  In  an  assembly  of  the  nobles, 
like  a  courtly  priest,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  long 
served  the  gods  in  vain,  for  they  had  given  him  no  prefer- 
ment ;  and  appealed  to  the  king,  whether  there  were  any  man 
in  his  court  who  was  not  better  promoted.  An  aged  noble- 
man was  then  emboldened  to  declare,  that  they  **  Imew  no 
more  of  the  previous  or  ftiture  state  of  the  soul,  than  of  the 
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wBndering  sparrow  which  had  just  at  that  moment  flitted 
through  the  council-room;  and  that  as  Paulinut  pretended 
to  superior  knowledge,  they  ought  to  hear  his  instructions," 
Fkiulinus,  as  the  king  required,  explained  to  him  the  nature 
of  his  religion;  and  Coifi,  with  whom  gain  seemed  to  be  god- 
liness, professed  himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  ChnS'- 
tianity.  The  king  called  a  parliament,  by  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  faith  of  Christ  should  be  received ;  and  asking 
the  priest  who  would  commence  profiming  the  idolatrous 
places,  Goifi  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I,  who  worshipped  them 
in  folly,  will  give  an  example  \n  destroying  them  by  the  wis- 
dom given  to  me  by  the  true  God."  At  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  priests,  Coifi  mounted  the  horse  which  he  borrowed 
of  the  king,  and  hastened  to  the  temple,  and  was  the  first  to 
strike  the  idol  wijth  a  javelin.  The  monstrous  deity  was  im- 
mediately broken-^the  temple  burnt  to  ashes — and  the  same 
day  the  king  and  his  niece,  the  celebrated  Lady  Hilda,  were 
baptized.  Offrid  and  ISadfrid,  his  two  sons  by  a  former  vvife, 
with  several  nobles,  submitted  to  that  holy  ordinance  a  few 
days  afterwards ;  and  multitudes  followed  the  royal  example : 
so  that,  according  to  Bede,  "  Faulinus  spent  thirty-three  days 
from  morning  to  evening  baptizing  the  crowds  * ! " 

Camden  says,  that  *'  the  archbishop,  after  he  had  conse- 
crated the  river  Swale,  commanded,  by  the  crier  and  principal 
men,  that  they  should  with  faith  go  in  two  by  two,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  baptize  each  other  f." 

A  church  of  timber  was  immediately  erected  at  York,  and 
one  of  stone  commenced.  Pope  Honorius,  hearing  of  the 
success  of  Faulinus,  sent  him  a  pall  as  archbbhop  of  York, 
with  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  King  Edwin.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Faulinus  continued  in  his  dignified  station  seven 
years,  preaching  the  name  of  Christ. 

Earpwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  greatly  dependent  on 
Edwin,  embraced  Christianity  A.  D.  624 :  but  we  know  of  no 
progress  that  the  gospel  made  in  his  reign,  as  Bede  says  that 
he  suffered  the  true  God  and  the  Pagan  idols  to  be  wor- 

*  $^e,  bodK  ii,  c,  14<  t  Csund.  Intro,  czlvi. 
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shipped  in  the  same  temple.  He  was  assassinated  A.D.6d3, 
and  his  brother  Sigebert,  whom  he  had  banished,  succeeded 
him  A.  D.  636 ;  and  he,  having  been  conyerted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  while  an  exile  in  France,  became  zealous  for  the 
gospel.  Sigebert  brought  Felix,  a  Bnrgundian,  who  was 
ordained  bishop  by  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
he  laboured  with  the  king  in  establishing  schools.  In  this 
work  of  instruction  Felix  >vas  aided  by  Furseus,  an  Irish 
monk,  until  Sigebert,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  those  martial 
times,  resigned  his  crown,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in 
France,  A.  D.  644.  Furseus,  whose  character  is  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Bede,  returned  to  his  own  country ;  but  Felix  con- 
tinued his  spiritual  labours  seventeen  years,  dying  A.  D.  653. 

Edwin  was  killed  in  battle  with  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, 
A.D.633:  his  son  Offrid  fell  with  him;  and  Edfrid,  his 
younger  son,  was  murdered  by  the  savage  conqueror.  The 
Northumbrians  returned  to  idolatry;  and  Ethdburga,  with 
Paulinus,  fled  by  sea  to  her  brother,  king  of  Kent.  From 
him  she  obtained  a  grant  of  land  to  found  a  monastery,  in 
which  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days ;  and  Paulinus 
jwas  made  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Oswald,  nephew  of  Edwin,  by  arms  obtained  the  throne  of 
his  uncle ;  and  having  been  instructed  in  Christianity  by  the 
Culdees,  while  an  exile  in  Scotland,  he  became  esteemed  the 
most  intelligent,  pious,  and  virtuous  prince  of  that  age.  He 
therefore  laboured  to  restore  the  profession  of  Christ  in 
Northumberland.  Oswald  entertained  an  aversion  to  the 
papal  missionaries,  on  account  of  their  different  ceremonies ; 
and  for  this  reason,  he  applied  to  the  monastery  of  Columba, 
at  lona,  for  some  Christian  ministers.  Aidan  was  commis- 
sioned for  the  work,  and  ordained  bishop.  This  missionary 
appears  to  have  been  a  true  disciple  of  Christ ;  and,  until  he 
knew  the  language  of  the  people.  King  Oswald  frequently 
acted  as  his  interpreter  in  preaching.  To  further  the  work 
of  God,  Aidan  invited  a  number  of  his  brethren  to  come  and 
assist  him  in  giving  instruction  to  the  people.  He  settled  at 
Lindisfam,  now  called  Holy  Island,  four  miles  from  Berwick, 
where  he  built  a  church  and  founded  a  monastery.    There 
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Aidan  acted  as  bishop,  al]J>ot^  and  teacher  of  diyinity ;  and 
from  his  seminary  many  preachers  were  sent  forth  as  mis- 
sionaries into  seyeral  of  the  nei^hbourinfjf  provinces.  Aidan 
died  A.  D.  652,  haying  exercised  his  ministry  seventeen  years 
in  Northumberland^  Flnan  succeeded  Aidan  as  bishop  for 
ten  years,  exlubiting  much  of  the  excellent  spirit  of  his 
worthy  predecessor,  and  entering  into  all  his  labours  for  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

'' Aidan  himself,"  says  Milner,  "was  a  shining  example 
of  godliness.  He  laboured  to  convert  infidels  and  to 
strengthen  the  faithful.  He  gave  to  the  poor  whatever  pre- 
sents he  received  from  the  great ;  and  employed  himself  with 
his  associates  in  the  Scriptures  continually.  He  strictly 
avoided  every  thing  luxurious,  and  every  appearance  of  secu- 
lar avarice  or  ambition.  He  redeemed  captives  with  the 
money  which  was  given  him  by  the  rich:  he  instructed  them 
afterwards,  and  fitted  them  for  the  ministry."  —  "  The  cha- 
racter of  this  missionary  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
purest  times.  We  may  more  confidently  depend  on  the  account 
given  of  him,  because  he  belonged  not  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, to  which  Bede  was  superstitiously  devoted,  but  was 
a  schismatic  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  as  all  the  Christians 
in  the  British  isles  were,  except  the  Saxons.  To  him  Bede 
applies  the  expression,  that  "  he  had  a  zeal  for  God,  though 
not  ftflly  according  to  knowledge."  Oswald,  whom  early 
education  had  rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  same  schism, 
gave  lum  an  episcopal  see  in  the  isle  of  Lindisfam.  But 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  which  attended  his  ministry  — 
Aidan  spoke  English  very  imperfectly.  Oswald  himself  there- 
fore, who  thoroughly  understood  Irish,  acted  as  his  inter- 
preter. The  zeal  of  this  monarch  was  indeed  extraordinary, 
to  indiM!e  him  to  take  such  pains.  Encouraged  by  his  pro- 
tection, more  Irish  ministers  came  into  the  North  of  England; 
and  churches  were  erected,  the  gospel  was  preached,  and 
Northumberland,  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  new  mis- 
sionaries, recovered  the  ground  which  it  had  lost  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Paulinus.  Even  to  the  year  J 16,  the  principles  of 
evangelical  piety  flourished  in  the  Irish  school ;  at  which  time 
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this  people  w^re  reduced  to  the  Roman  comnunioii  *,'*  **  aod 
Roman  isuperstUioBst.'' 

''  In  all  respecta  tkis  aof  tkern  missionary  presented  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  Angustin  and  his  companions.  The  king 
was  not  inferior  to  the  prelate  in  his  endeavours  to  promote 
godliness.  Uncorrupt  and  humble  in  the  midst  of  prospe- 
rity, he  showed  himself  the  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  needy ; 
and  cheerfully  encouraged  every  attempt  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge  and  practice  of  godliness  among  men  X,*^  Oswald,  not- 
withstanding—such are  the  unsearchable  ways  of  Providences- 
fell  in  battle,  at  Masserfield  in  Shropshire,  A.  D.  642,  with 
Penda,  the  barbarous  king  of  IVIercia;  and  Oswy,  his  brother, 
succeeded  him  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  called  Bemieia. 

About  this  period  Birinus,  a  priest  of  Rome,  by  the  advice 
of  Pope  Honorius,  undertook  a  mission  to  Britain,  to  convert 
the  nations  yet  remaining  in  Pagan  darkness.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop,  and  landed  on  the  western  coast,  where  he 
instructed  the  West  Saxons,  and  baptized  Cinigisil  their  king, 
and  his  brother  Quicelm.  Birinus  was  greatly  indebted  for 
his  success  to  the  arrival  of  Oswi^  the  Northumbrian,  at  the 
court  of  Cinigisil,  A.  D.  635,  to  marry  that  prince's  daughter : 
for  not  only  the  kii^,  but  by  Oswald's  persuasion,  Bfiany  of 
hi3  subjects,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  Multitudes  fol- 
lowed  the  royal  example;  and  l^rinus  continued  fourteen 
years,  edifying  his  converts  by  his  wiae  discourses,  until  he 
died  at  Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  where  he  had  built  a  chureh, 
and  fixed  his  episcopal  see.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
division  of  the  heptarchy  enjoyed  but  a  small  degree  of  evan- 
gelical light,  though  several  bishops  are  mentioned  by  name 
as  eminent  in  their  office.  Agilbert  and  his  nephew  Eleu« 
theritts  were  amongst  the  most  famous  $  but  being  Freni^ 
men,  they  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  langvage 
of  the  £ngllsh,  and  consequently  little  qualified  to  promote 
their  spiritual  edification.  Forthere,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  ia 
commended  by  Bede  as  &miliar  with  the  Scriptures :  from 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  106, 107. 

t  Ibid.  Tract  Society's  edition,  vol.  iii,  p*  76. 

I  Ibid.  p.  T7. 
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him  ^erefore  we  may  hope«  that  the  people  were  taught  the 
eseential  truths  of  the  gospel^  along  with  the  ac^nistomed  and 
sttperstkious  Geremonies  of  religion. 

Divine  Providence  was  preparing  the  way  for  ^e  propaga^ 
tion  of  Christianity  through  the  whole  heptarchy.  Penda,  king 
of  Mercia,  was  a  haughty  and  cruel  tyrant ;  but  his  son,  whom 
he  had  appointed  king  of  Leicester,  desiring  in  marriage  Al<- 
fleda,  daughter  of  Oswy,  brother  and  successor  to  Oswald, 
the  condition  proposed  was  his  reception  of  Christiatdty. 
The  young  prince,  we  are  informed,  having  heard  the  doc* 
trines  of  a  heavenly  kingdom  —  the  resurrection — and  a  fil- 
ture  immortality— declared  that  he  would  become  a  Christian, 
even  if  they  denied  him  the  princess.  Young  Penda  and  all 
his  attendants  were  baptised;  and  he  married  the  princeii 
two  years  before  the  death  of  his  father.  He  promoted  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  province  of  Leicester,  which  was  committed  to 
his  government ;  and,  having  brought  from  Northumberland 
four  i^reaehers,  Cedda,  Adda,  Beti,  and  Dioma,  he  was  de- 
lighted in  witnessing  their  evangelical  successes.  But  M 
Penda  renewed  hostilities  against  Oswy,  by  whom  he  was 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Leeds.  Oswy  thus  becoming  master  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,  applied  himself  to  advance 
Christianity  among  his  new  subjects  *. 

Sigebert  the  Good,  king  of  Essex,  frequently  visited  Oswy, 
through  whose  influence  and  instructions  he  patronized  the 
imnistry  of  the  gospel  among  his  people ;  and  thus  the  East 
Saxons,  who  had  revolted  from  the  profession  of  Christ  for 
fifty  years,  again  embraced  his  religion.  Cedd  was  emi«> 
nently  devoted  to  his  ministry,  as  bishop  of  London,  and 
abbot  of  Lestingham.  He  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity A.D.  653,  and  died  A.D.664.  Jamman  and  Erken* 
wakl  are  mentioned  as  his  most  worthy  successors:  but  Wina, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  bishopric  of  Winchester,  is 
infamous,  as  being  guilty  of  simony,  purchasing  the  see  of 
London  from  King  Wulpherf. 

Monasteries,  in  which  single  men  lived  in  seclusioh,  pro- 

•  Bede,  book  ii,  c.  22, 23.  t  Rapin,  vol.  i,  p.  76. 
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fessing  a  life  of  piety  and  study,  had  long  been  common 
throughout  all  countries  professing  Christianity;  and  now, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  similar  establish- 
ments for  women  became  numerous.  Bega,  an  Irish  yirgin, 
famous  as  St.  Bega,  is  esteemed  the  first  founder  of  a  nunnery 
in  Britain.  Her  establishment  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wear,  in  Durham.  Lady  Hilda,  niece  of  King 
Edwin,  was  still  more  celebrated.  She  was  baptized  with  her 
uncle,  at  York,  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age;  and 
her  conversion  to  Christianity  appears  to  hare  been  sincere. 
Aidan  became  her  religious  instructor;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  A.  D.  660,  she  toolc  the  veil,  with  his  entire  ap- 
probation. Under  his  direction,  she  established  a  nunnery 
in  the  vicinity  of  South  Shields ;  where  a  church  still  stands, 
dedicated  to  St.  Hilda.  She  afterwards  removed  to  the  nun- 
nery of  Hega,  supposed  to  be  the  first  British  female  who 
assumed  the  veil. 

Lady  Hilda  was  greatly  supported  in  her  character  of 
abbess,  by  the  unwarranted  zeal  of  King  Oswy ;  for,  when 
his  province  was  invaded  by  Penda  the  elder,  with  an  army 
thirty  times  superior  to  his  own,  he  made  a  vow,  like 
Jephtha,  to  devote  his  daughter  as  a  holy  virgin  to  the  Lord, 
if  he  should  bless  him  with  victory.  Providence  favoured 
him,  as  we  have  related ;  and  Elfleda,  his  infant  daughter, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  lady  abbess.  With  this 
princess,  many  others  of  noble  birth  were  entrusted  to  her 
charge ;  and  she  became  the  founder  of  the  most  celebrated 
nunnery  in  Britain,  situated  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  Bede 
gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  this  famous  abbess  * ;  and 
from  all  that  appears,  she  was  a  person  of  eminent  piety. 
Of  the  rules  of  her  establishment,  we  have  but  little  informa- 
tion :  still  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  she  possessed  a 
considerable  measure  of  scriptural  knowledge. 

*  Ecclesiastical  History,  book  iv,  c.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ESTIBUSHMET^  OF  ROMAN  UNIFORMITY  IN  THE  XNOLISH   CHURCHES. 

Synod  oooeerniiig  Eatter— Sute  of  the  Cootroveny— Debotoiat  WbUby— Romam 
Uniformity  determined—  Colman  and  tlie  Soola  Clen^  retire  to  tlieir  Coantry  ^ 
Oswy  tends  WIgbarC  for  GonsecraUon  at  Kome — Theodore  sent  by  Pope  Vltaliaff 
•^The  Arebbishop  briog»  the  English  Chnrshee  to  Cooformiiy— Conncilt— ^ 
Theodore  promotes  learning — Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  Yorh  ~  His  hanghtiatis — 
He  ia  banlstied  —  He  eonverts  the  Sooth  Saxons  —  Death  of  Theodore. 

KiNe  Obwy  summoned  a  memorable  synod,  A.D.  664,  ac  the 
abbey  of  Whitby,  to  settle  an  ecclesmstical  controversy.  Thb 
dispute  had  been  renewed  by  Wilfrid,  the  tutor  of  Prinee  Al*> 
fred,  and  it  wm  supported  by  the  queen.  Here  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  Christians  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Ireknd^ 
and  Scotland,  observed  the  religious  customs  which  they  had 
received  from  their  first  instructors,  and  during  a  period  of 
about  two  hundred  years  they  had  little  intercourse  with  the 
continent,  principally  on  account  of  the  Saxon  wars.  In  the 
mean  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  made  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  authority  and  greatness,  and  had  established  the 
observance  of  a  multitude  of  new  rites  and  ceremonies,  un- 
known to  the  British  churches. 

The  Romish  missionaries,  and  their  churches  among  the 
Saxons,  kept  Easter  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth, 
and  before  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox ;  and  those  churches  planted  by  the  Scottish 
missionaries  kept  that  festival  cm  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
thirteenth,  and  before  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  same  moon. 
Therefore,  when  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon  happened 
to  be  on  a  Sunday,  those  of  the  Scottish  communion  cele- 
brated the  Easter  festival  on  that  day,  whereas  those  of  the 
Romish,  did  not  observe  theirs  till  the  following  Sunday.  The 
Italian  clergy,  animated  with  that  haughty  intolerance  which 
always  distinguished  their  church,  not  content  with  observing 
their  own  customs  in  peace^  laboured  to  impose  them  upon 
the  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  northern  Engli^,  whom  they 
denounced  as  schismatics,  but  who  were  equally  tenacious  of 
their  own  customs.  As  long  as  Aidan  and  Flnan  lived,  the 
Romanists,  according  to  Bede,  on  account  of  the  veneration 
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all  men  had  for  these  two  holy  bishops^  bore  with  patience 
tlu8  diyersity  of  opinion  *.  But  when  Colman>  another  Scot- 
tish monk,  succeeded  Flnan,  in  the  reign  of  Oswy,  the  dispute 
was  renewed  with  more  warmth  than  ever.  The  Romanists, 
desirous  of  bringing  over  their  adversaries  to  their  opinion  at 
any  rate,  never  ceased  till  they  had  prevailed  on  Oswy  to  call 
a  synod  to  decide  this  affair.  The  Romans  were  exceedingly 
active  in  preparing  for  the  synod,  representing  to  the  people, 
that  the  essence  of  religion  was  at  stake.  Bede  says,  "  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  this  question  disturbed  the  minds  of 
a  great  number  of  Christians,  who  were  apprehensive,  lest, 
after  they  had  begun  the  race  of  salvation,  they  should  be 
found  to  have  run  in  vain  f."  They  had  managed  so  that 
Agilbert,  bishop  of  Paris,  formerly  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
came  to  the  synod  on  some  pretence,  with  Agathon,  one  of 
his  priests,  besides  whom,  for  the  Romanists,  were,  Anfleda, 
Oswy's  queen,  hb  natural  son  Alfred  king  of  Deira,  Wilfrid 
his  tutor,  Ronan  a  Scotch  priest,  Japies  a  deacon,  and  many 
who  had  been  disciples  of  the  Italian  priests  and  monks,  with 
abbess  Hilda.  On  the  part  of  the  Scots  were  King  Oswy, 
Colman  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Scotch  priests  and  monks,  and  those  who  had  received  ordi- 
nation from  them.  Cedd,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Essex, 
presided ;  when  Oswy  opened  the  business  of  the  synod,  by 
remarking,  that  "  they  who  serve  one  God,  should  hold  one 
rule  of  life ;  and  they  who  expect  the  same  heavenly  king- 
dom, ought  not  to  differ  in  observing  the  divine  sacraments. 
Let  us  inquire,  then,  which  is  the  true  tradition,  and  let  us  all 
agree  to  follow  it.''  Colman  and  the  Scots  maintained,  that 
their  practice  was  prescribed  by  St.  John,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple ;  when  Wilfrid,  in  the  name  of  the  Romanists,  affirmed 
with  equal  confidence,  and  many  expressions  of  contempt  for 
the  other  party,  that  theirs  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter,  calling 
him  "  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles,''  to  whom  our  Lord  had 
said,  ''  Thou  art  Peter  ^  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it :  and 
I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 

*  Eccles.  Hist,  book  iii,  chap.  23. 
t  Ibid,  book  iii,  chap.  25. 
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whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

Colman  aeknowledfifed  to  the  king,  before  the  synod,  that 
these  words  were  spoken  to  Peter,  and,  as  is  said,  that  he 
kept  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  Oswy,  therefore^ 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  latter  consideration,  closed 
the  debate  by  declaring,  '*  I  tell  you,  that  as  Peter  is  the 
door-keeper,  I  will  not  oppose  him  on  any  account,  but  to 
the  utmost  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  will  obey  all  his 
statutes ;  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  I  find 
them  shut  i^inst  me  by  him  who  is  allowed  to  keep  the 
keys/'  Thus  by  a  perversion  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and 
a  statement  of  falsehood  concerning  Peter's  appointment  of 
Easter  as  a  festival,  the  Romish  party  gained  a  triumph.  It 
was  immediately  resolved  to  discontinue  the  Britbh  customs, 
and  adopt  those  of  the  Roman  church.  This  decision  under 
the  influence  of  King  Oswy,  has  been  denominated  "The 
first  Act  of  Uniformity." 

Wlfrid  laboured  also  to  obtain  uniformity  in  St,  Peter's 
tonsure,  a  particular  fashion  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, which  superstition  had  prescribed :  but  this  for  the 
present  was  of  little  moment,  as  he  had  gained  the  chief 
point. 

Bede  commends  the  wisdom  of  King  Oswy ;  but  while  he 
censures  Colman  and  his  friends,  as  holding  most  dangerous 
heresies,  he  extols  their  piety ;  and  undesignedly  bears  the 
noblest  testimony  to  their  soundness  in  the  Christian  faith. 
**  They  were  ignorant,"  he  says,  "  of  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  diligently  observed  no  other  works  of  piety  and  purity 
than  what  they  could  find  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
gospels,  and  the  apostolical  epistles  *."  Happy  for  the  world 
If  no  other  authority  had  ever  been  introduced  among  Chris- 
tians :  in  that  case  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  not  pre- 
scribed for  their  observance,  would  have  been  unknown. 

The  churches  in  Northumberland  were  not,  however,  per- 
fectly free  from  superstition ;  but  though  they  observed  Lent, 

*  Ecdes.  Hiat.  book  iii,  chap.  4. 
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Easter^  Whit8UB4iayy  and  Christinas,  they  had  but  few  of  that 
Ikt  of  uniBeaniDg  ceremonies,  which  crowded  the  Roommi 
calendar.  Precious  relics  were  not  used  by  them  in  coubc- 
cratinif  their  churches ;  neither  were  their  places  of  worship 
dedicated  to  any  saints.  But  the  Romans,  making  rapid  ad- 
Tances  in  power  in  the  north  of  En^i^land,  all  these  super* 
additions  to  Christtanity  soon  becan>e  common.  Colman  was 
grievously  annoyed  by  these  new  customs ;  and  falling  into  a 
degree  of  contempt  among  the  adherents  of  the  popish  party, 
whose  ambitious  haughtiness  continued  to  increase,  consideff- 
ing  his  usefulness  here  at  an  end,  he  relinquished  his  station 
at  Lindisfam,  gave  up  his  bishopric,  and  with  ail  the  Scots, 
and  about  thirty  English  monks,  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  occupying  two  monas- 
teries. Tuda  became  the  successor  of  Colman  in  Holy  Island ; 
and  '*  though  he  received  his  consecration  from  the  Scots, 
had  now  deserted  their  custom  of  keeping  Easter*." 

A  plague  raging  in  the  country,  several  ecclesiastics  of 
reputation  for  piety  were  taken  off  by  the  epidemic ;  among 
whom  were  Tuda,  and  Cedd,  the  abbot  of  Lestingham  and 
bishop  of  Essex.  Ceadda,  commonly  called  St.  Chad,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Cedd  as  abbot :  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Mereia,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.  This  vene- 
rable man,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Aidan,  retained  his  simplicity 
of  manners  in  his  ecclesiastical  elevation,  residing  chiefly  at 
liehfield,  and  travelling  on  foot  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
his  diocess,  preachmg  the  gospel  with  apostolic  zeal.  St  Chad 
lived  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  died  a  happy  death,  after 
various  difficulties,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  assumptions 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics.  But  his  piety  was  so  celelmted, 
that  Bede  relates  extraordinary  things  concerning  him,  and 
even  attributes  to  liim  the  performance  of  several  miracles. 

Conformity  with  the  Romish  customs  now  became  a  serious 
afiair,  and  measures  were  taken  to  seeure  it.  Oswy,  king  of 
Northumberland,  having  relinquished  the  Scottish  observ- 
ances, and  the  priests  insisting  on  canonical  ordination  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rules,  conferred  with  Egbert,  king  of 

♦  Collier,  vol.i,  p.as* 
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Kent,  on  this  business.  To  secure  what  was  deemed  a  perfect 
ministry^  they  sent  Wighart,  elect  of  Canterbury,  to  the  pope, 
to  be  consecrated  archbishop  according^  to  the  Roman  ritual. 
Wighart  was  carried  off  by  the  plague  on  bis  arriving  at 
Rome ;  and  Pope  Vitalian  seized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  promoting  bis  authority  in  England  by  consecrating  Theo- 
dore,  a  Greek,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  CUicia,  to  occupy  that 
dignified  station.  This  prelate  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  extensive  learning ;  but  as  being  of  an  im- 
perious temper,  and,  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
worthy  of  that  elevation  in  the  popish  communion.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  A.D.  669,  Theodore  called  a  council,  and 
immediately  "  made  a  visitation  through  all  the  English  part 
of  the  island,  settled  the  Catholic  way  of  keeping  Easter, 
and  brought  the  people  to  a  thorough  conformity,  as  is  most 
likely,  with  the  customs  of  Rome.'' 

Theodore  divided  the  large  bishoprics,  erected  new  ones, 
and  consecrated  bishops  where  they  seemed  wanted;  and 
advanced  the  system  of  popery  by  this  policy,  that  "  those 
who  were  ordained  by  the  Scottish  or  British  bishops,  who 
dissent  from  the  Catholic  church  in  the  tonsure,  and  keeping 
Easter,  were  to  have  their  character  confirmed  by  receiving 
imposition  of  hands  from  a  Chthollc  bishop*."  Hence  arose 
some  of  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  venerable  Chad, 
who  was  deposed  by  this  haughty  foreigner  from  his  dignity 
as  archbishop  of  York.  Collier  remarks,  '^  Theodore  ob- 
jected against  the  canonicaln^ss  of  Chad's  consecration.  The 
lioly  prelate  made  this  reply,  That  if  he  questioned  the  manner 
of  his  promotion,  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  authority ; 
for  that  he  always  thought  himself  unworthy  of  the  episcopal 
character,  and  took  it  only  in  obedience  to  his  superiorf." 
*'  St.  Chad  submitted  with  so  much  temper,  Theodore  dissuaded 
him  from  laying  down  his  episcopal  function.  And  to  take  off 
all  pretences  of  any  defects,  brought  him  to  pass  through  the 
catholic  forms,  as  Bede  calls  them ;  that  is,  to  receive  impo- 
sition of  hands :  and  upon  the  death  of  Jaruman,  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  Theodore,  recommended 
to  that  sect." 

*  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  100.  t  Ibid.  |  Ibid. 
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Od  the  death  of  Chad,  Winfrid  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield ;  but  bein^  inclined  to  dissent  from  Theodore's  po- 
licy, and  expotftulatinjif  with  him  for  assamin^r  supreme 
authority,  he  was  deposed.  Bede,  nererthdess,  gives  him  an 
excellent  character. 

The  council  met  at  Hertford,  A.D.  673,  consisting^  of 
Putta,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  by 
proxy ;  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles ;  Lutherius,  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons ;  Winfrid,  bishop  of  the  Mercians  ,*  and 
many  other  ecclesiastics,  with  Theodore  as  president.  Nine 
canons  submitted  by  Theodore,  and  embraced  by  the  council, 
established  uniformity  among  the  English  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Another  council  was  called  by  Theodore,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  pope,  A.  D.  680,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mono- 
thelites.  They  were  accused  of  confounding  the  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ;  and  of  affirming,  that,  though  the 
manhood  of  Christ  suffered  hanger,  thirst,  and  all  kinds  of 
pun,  all  these  were  to  be  ascribed  unto  the  Word,  as  the 
cause.  A  confession  of  the  faith  held  by  the  clergy  in 
England  was  drawn  up  by  this  council,  and  transmitted  to 
Rome,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  fiee  from  the 
Monothelite  error. 

Wilfrid  was  archbishop  of  York,  whom  Milner  styles,  •'  a 
very  suspicious  character,  who  fomented  turbulence  and  con- 
tention in  Britain*.'*  During  nearly  half  a  century,  this 
proud  ecclesiastic  exemplified  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
anti-christian  prelates.  This  archbishop,  with  the  immense 
revenues  arising  from  monasteries  and  other  church  pro- 
perty in  the  north,  lavished  upon  him  by  the  court,  exceeded 
the  king  in  display  and  magnificence.  He  appeared  in  public 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  mounted  and  armed,  and  ban- 
quetted  on  a  service  of  gold.  His  bishopric  was  divided  into 
two  by  Theodore  and  the  council  at  Hertford :  but  Wilfrid 
repaired  to  the  court,  demanding  the  reason,  and  declaring 
his  appeal  to  the  pope.  To  Rome  he  repaired,  where  he  was 
well  received;  the  pope  acquitted  him  from  all  charges, 
'^certam  and  uncertain,"  and  decreed  his  restoration;  on 

*  Charch  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  96. 
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which  he  returned  and  presented  the  papal  decree  to  the 
king.  Egfrid  called  a  council  of  his  cleqa^y  upA  nobles,  by 
whose  advice  Wilfrid  was  imprisoned;  but  after  a  year  he 
was  released  from  confinement  at  the  intercession  of  £bba, 
aunt  of  the  king,  and  abbess  of  Coldingham.  Effrid,  again 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  Wilfrid,  banished  htm  from  his 
kingdom,  A.D.  680.  Some  suppose  the  differesee  was  ag- 
gravated by  Wilfrid  supporting  the  queen  Adelfleda,  in  her 
d^ermination  to  quit  the  court,  and  retire  to  the  nunnery  of 
which  Ebba  was  the  abbess. 

Wilfrid  found  sheHer  with  Adelwalch,  king  of  Sussex,  and 
introduced  Christianity  into  that  kingdom.  Adelwalch  and 
his  queen  were  favourably  disposed  to  the  faith  of  the  gosp^ ; 
and  they  had  built  a  monastery,  in  which  Dicul»  a  Scotch- 
man, and  &fe  or  six  monks,  lived;  but  their  attempts  had 
failed  to  convert  the  South  Saxons.  Wilfrid  arrived  at  a  time 
of  grievous  distress,  arising  from  a  three  years'  drought.  He 
taught  the  ignorant  people  the  art  of  fishing  in  the  sea ;  by 
which  their  necessities  were  relieved;  and  thus  he  gainecl 
their  confida^ce.  Seasonable  showers  deseendmg,  plenty  was 
restored ;  yet  Wilfrid  appeared  an  extraordinary  person,  and 
many  of  the  nobles  were  prevailed  on  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  king  granted  him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sel3ey>  witk  all  the  cattle  and  slaves  upon  it,  that  he  might 
build  a  monastery.  Wilfrid  visited  the  Isle  of  \^lght,  of 
whose  inhabitants  also  he  and  his  nephew  effected  the  ''  con- 
version, if,"  as  Rapin  adds,  "  the  bare  declaration  of  people 
threatened  with  death  in  case  of  refusal,  may  be  called  by 
that  name  ♦."  "  In  this  manner,"  remarks  I>r.  Henry,  "  was 
the  last  of  the  seven  Saxon  states  in  England  brought  into 
the  Christian  diurch,  about  ninety  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Aiigustin,  and  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.'* 

Theodore,  hearing  of  the  success  of  Wilfrid,  and  touched 
^th  remorse  for  what  he  had  done  to  him,  as  he  drew  near 
his  end,  became  reconciled  to  him ;  and  Egfrid  falling  in 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  61* 
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battle,  A.  D.  685,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alfred,  who 
was  prevailed  on  to  restore  his  old  tutor  to  his  dignity  at 
York.  Wilfrid  returned  j  but  his  intolerable  haughtiness  led 
to  his  deposition  again,  and  banishment  from  the  kingdom, 
though  countenanced  by  the  pope. 

Theodore  maintained  his  archiepiscopal  authority  at  Can- 
terbury during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  governing  the 
bishops  as  primate  of  all  England.  He  died,  A.  D.  690,  aged 
eighty-nine,  and  his  death  was  considered  a  serious  loss  to  the 
English ;  for  though  he  was  attached  to  the  pope,  he  was  an 
able  defender  of  what  were  considered  the  rights  of  the 
church  in  England,  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Ro- 
man usurpations.  Fox  remarks,  "  Theodore  set  up  here,  in 
England,  Latin  service,  masties,  ceremonies,  litanies,  mth 
such  other  Romish  ware,  &c.  This  Theodore,  being  made 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Canterbury,  began  to  play 
the  Rex,  placing  and  displacing  the  bishops  at  his  plea> 
sure  •."  Some  of  his  services,  however,  were  truly  bene- 
ficial: for  he  laboured  to  promote  learning  among  the  clergy  ^ 
and  for  this  purpose  he  established  a  seminary  at  Creekdale, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  himself,  assisted  by  Adrian,  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  and  divinity;  and  gave  lectures  on  church-music, 
astronomy,  and  arithmetic.  Bede  declares,  that  several  of 
the  students  of  this  college  were  living  in  his  time,  who  could 
express  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  ]:^adily  as  in  their 
own  language. 

How  far  the  labours  of  Theodore  and  his  colleagues  were 
the  means  of  diffusing  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christ  among 
the  people,  and  of  leading  them  in  the  way  everlasting,  eter- 
nity only  will  reveal.  Being  mostly  Italians,  or  other  fo- 
reigners, they  were  but  indifferently  qualified  to  give  popular 
instruction ;  but  still  we  may  hope,  that  many  were  led  to 
seek  salvation  and  eternal  glory  in  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer. 

^  Acts  apd  Monuments,  vol*  i,  p.  161 , 
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FROM  THB  COMVBRSION    OF    THE    SAXONS,   A.  D.  700,   TO  THE 
DEATH   OF   BBADWARDINB,  A.  D.  1349. 


CHAPTER  I. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  CAUSES  AND   EFFECTS  OP  THB  CONVERSION  OP  THE 
SAXONS. 

Itttlian  and  Protestant  Missious  compared  —  Missionaries  to  Britain  superior  Men  ~ 
Some  of  Integrity  and  Piety— The  example  of  Kings  followed  — Christianity 
beneficial  to  the  lowest  classes — Missionaries  introdace  Letters  and  fiiToar  the 
ArU— Latin  the  professional  Language  of  the  Clergy  —  Monastic  Institutions  — 
Popery  in  Englfod. 

Foreign  missionaries  from  Italy,  and  home  missionaries  from 
Scotland  and  Irdand,  saceeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  esta- 
blishing Christianity  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  Our  re- 
flecting readers  wiU  naturally  review  their  labours,  and  in- 
quire the  cause  of  their  success ;  especially  as  missionaries 
are  now  being  sent  from  Britain  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion. 
Ours,  however,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  same  success 
in  thdir  efforts  in  converting  the  heathen.  But  are  the  cases 
equal?  Are  the  same  means  adopted?  Are  we  to  attribute 
the  success  contemplated  to  divine  or  human  agency?  A  brief 
review  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable,  and  it  will  aid  us  in  com- 
prehending various  events  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
church  in  England. 

The  Paganism  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  was  not  rooted  in 
their  history,  nor  intimately  connected  with  their  institutions 
and  manners :  it  had  no  hold  upon  the  reason,  the  imagina- 
tion, or  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people.  It  appealed  to  no 
records,  it  recognized  no  inspired  founders :  in  its  form  it 
was  poor  and  unimpressive ;  there  was  nothing  useful  or  con- 
solatory in  its  tenets ;  and  the  strength  derived  from  its  local 
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superstitions  was  lost  by  trausplantation :  for  the  conquerors^ 
settling  in  Britain,  were  cut  off  from  those  sacred  places  in 
their  native  land  which  had  been  regarded  with  hereditary 
reverence.  Such  a  religion,  without  pomp  and  rational  pre- 
tensions, had  nothing  plausible  to  oppose  against  Chris- 
tianity.  On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  missionaries  urged 
the  loftiest  claims,  with  no  mean  display  of  worldly  dignity. 
They  appeared,  not  as  unprotected  and  indigent  adventurers, 
relying  upon  the  compassion  of  those  whom  they  offered  to 
instruct,  but  as  members  of  that  body  exclusively  possessing 
arts  and  learning — a  body  enjoying  the  highest  consideration 
and  influence  through  every  Christian  kingdom :  they  came 
as  accredited  messengers  from  that  city,  which,  though  no 
longer  the  seat  of  empire,  was  still  the  heart  of  the  European 
world.  For  Rome  was  already  a  more  sacred  name  in  every 
nation  professing  the  Christian  religion,  than  while  in  the 
height  of  its  imperial  power. 

The  missionaries,  therefore,  appeared  with  a  character  6{ 
superiority,  their  claim  to  which  was  not  disputed.  Th^y 
appealed  to  their  sacred  books  for  the  history  of  the  religion 
wldch  they  taught ;  and  for  the  tnrth  of  its  doctrines,  they 
appealed  to  the  evidence  which  the  heart  of  man  bears  in  the 
inward  sense  of  its  own  frailties,  infirmities,  and  wants. 
They  offered  a  universal,  instead  of  a  local  religion ;  a  clear 
and  coherent  system,  instead  of  a  mass  of  unconnected  fan- 
cies ;  an  assured  and  unquestionable  faith,  for  contemptible 
notions,  which  had  no  foundation  in  reason.  The  errors  and 
fables  with  which  the  Romish  C^rntianity  was  debased,  in  no 
degree  impeded  its  effects.  Gross  as  they  were,  it  is  even 
probable  that  they  reildered  it  more  acceptable  to  that  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people.  Besides,  the  missionaries  were 
some  of  the  prime  spirits  of  the  age,  trained  in  the  tnost  per- 
fect school  of  discipline,  steady  in  purpose,  politic  in  con- 
trivance, little  scrupulous  concerning  the  'measures  which 
they  employed,  because  they  were  persuaded  that  any  means 
were  justifiable,  if  they  conduced  to  aecoknplish  the  good  end 
which  Was  proposed..  This  shocking  principle  led  to  abomi- 
nable consequences  ainong  their  successors;  brittjfpng  most 
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enoriiMHU.evn8ju.paQ  tbe  wbote  coiin^ry,  with,  vrhich  H  was 
afflicted  for  many  generations  *. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  missionaries  were  men  of  the  loftiest 
minds,  and  influeneed  by  the. purest  aod  noblest  motives — 
men,^  whose  supreme  object  was  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
their  Saviour,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  willing  sub- 
jects, by  preaching  the  doctrines  of.  salvation  and  eternal  life, 
and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Blevated  as 
they  were  above  all  worldly  hopes  and  fes^s,  they  were  ready 
to  lay  d<»vn  tb^r  lives  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  assured 
that  even  by  such,  a  sacrifice  they  should  glorify  their  Re- 
deemer, and  through  his  atonement  and  intercession  obtain 
crowns  of  righteousness  in  heaven.  Divine  influence  would 
attend  the  ministry  of  such  devoted  men  of  God ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  manifestly  shed  forth  on  the  labours  of 
Aldan,  Flnan,  Oolman,  and  Ch^d,  and.those  of  a  kindred  mind. 

Popish  policy  evidently  influenced  m  a  great,  degree  many 
of  those  professed  servants  of  Christ.  They  commenced  their 
work  upon  a  well-concerted  system,  at^ressing  themselves 
licst  to  the  king,  who  perceived  not  only  the  excellency  of 
the  new  doctrines,  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  $  as  that  would  qualify  them 
for  the  desired  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  princes  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  nobles  readily  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  kings,  and  felt  themselves  elevated  by  profess- 
ing a  religion  which  distinguished  the  civilized  from  the  bar- 
barous  nations  of  Europe.  The  Christian  teachers  alone  were 
seen  to  possess  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people  by  knowledge  and  the  arts  ;  and  therefore  kings 
readily  encouraged  their  labours,  that  their  subjects  might  be 
improved,  and  their  courts  and  capitals  embellished.  The 
humbler  classes  partook  largely  of  the  common  blessings  of 
Christianity,  the  warlike  lords  of  the  soil  being  made  far 
more  humane  in  the  treatment  of  their  dependents ;  and  if 
slavery  were  not  altogether  abolished,  its  rigours  were  mo- 
derated, works  of  beneficence  and  mercy  being  esteemed  me« 
ritorious  of  felicity  in  heaven. 

*  SoQthey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  51 — 54. 
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Letters,  it  is  believed,  were  ^rst  introduced  amofig  the 
Anglo-Saxons  by  the  missionaries ;  at  least  to  them  they  were 
indebted  for  their  first  written  laws.  These  were  promul- 
gated by  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  with  the 
consent  of  his  nobles.  On  the  Continent,  the  laws  of  every 
civilized  kingdom  were  published  in  Latin,  but  those  of 
Ethelbert  were  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  on  the  rational 
principle  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people ;  though 
Latin  was  the  language  of  religion'.  None  of  the  modem 
languages  was  reduced  to  rules  at  this  period ;  and  from  a 
kind  of  necessity,  the  Roman,  in  which  the  clergy  through 
Europe  read  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Western  church  had  composed  their  works,  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical councils  had  issued  their  decrees,  was  retained  as  the 
professional  language  of  the  clergy.  They  were  therefore, 
comparatively,  a  learned  body ;  and  to  them  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  works  of  the  ancients.  They 
conversed  and  preached  in  the  common  speech  of  the  coun- 
try: but  while  the  ceremonies  and  services  of  the  church 
might  impress  the  people  with  veneration  and  awe  —  Latin 
being  unintelligible  to  them  —  their  edification  must  have  been 
but  imperfectly  promoted,  and  their  minds  would  be  filled 
with  a  degrading  superstition. 

Monasteries,  or  similar  institutions,  seem  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  those  barbarous  ages.  They 
were  designed  originally  for  the  seats  of  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to  itinerate  through  the  country 
adjacent,  preaching  the  gospel  and  administering  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ ;  and  in  all  places  they  were  seminaries  of 
learning  for  educating  the  youth.  No  vows  of  celibacy  were 
at  first  required,  though  these  unnatural  customs  were  soon 
recommended  and  enjoined  by  successive  popes  and  metro- 
politans. *•  Nor  were  the  clergy  the  teachers  of  letters  only  : 
from  them  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  arts  were  derived. 
Church  music  was  introduced  into  Canterbury,  and  thence 
into  the  other  kingdoms.  Churches,  which  at  first,  like  those 
at  that  time  existing  in  Scotland,  were  constructed  of  timber, 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  were,  in  imitation  of  the  continental 
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temples,  built  witli  stone,  and  covered  with  lead :  glass  for 
their  windows  was  introduced;  and  church  architecture,  in 
the  coulee  of  a  few  generations,  attained  a  perfection  and 
niagnificefice,  which  in  ancient  ti^es  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  which  modern  ages  with  all  their  wealth  cannot 
afford  to  vie  with  *." 

These  sacred  seclusions  however,  in  those  ignorant  ages, 
served  to  nourish  superstition.  Their  revenues  prodigiously 
increased  $  and  in  a  few  ages  they  became  intolerable  nui- 
s^ccs  in  eyery  kingdom.  Monasteries  were  esteemed  in- 
violable. "Many  kings,  weary  of  the  cares  and  dangers  of 
royalty,  or  struck  with  remorse  for  the  crimes  by  which  they 
had  acquired  or  abused  their  rai)k,  abdicated  their  thrones, 
and  retired  into  monasteries,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  tranquillity  or  in  penance.  Widowed  queens  vvere 
thankful  to  find  a  like  asylum.  The  daughters  of  royal  or 
noble  houses,  preferring  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  to  the 
precarious  enjoyments  of  this,  found  in  the  convents  com- 
forts  and  security,  which  in  those  turbulent  ages  were  hardly 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  youths  of  royal  blood,  whose 
enterprising  tempers  might  otherwise  have  contributed  to  the 
misery  of  their  own  and  of  the  neighbouring  states,  embraced 
a  religious  life,  and  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  convert  and 
civilize  the  barb^iaQS  of  Germany  and  the  North  f." 

Rapin,  in  his  reflections  upon  the  state  of  the  English 
qhuricU  during  this  period,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
progress  of  superstition  a}i4  priestcraft  under  the  influeAce 
of  the  popish  clergy.  ''In  £i)glami  alone,''  he  remarks, 
*'  we  fimi,  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  an  incredible 
numbisr  of  m^n  and  women  saints,  who  never  knew  what />^r- 
iecuHii^n  meant.  But  what  is  more,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  same  suints  were  kingi,  queem,  princes,  princeMes,  or 
persona  of  the  highest  birth  and  station.  In  the  period  above 
ooeutioned,  we  have  seven  kings  and  seven  queens,  together 
with  eight  princes  and  sixteen  princesses,  distinguished  with 
the  title  of  Saints :  besides  ten  kings  ai^d  eieven  queens,  who 
resigned  their  crowns  to  turn  monks ;  and  who,  according  to 

♦  Southey's  Book  of  the  Chui  ch,  vol.  i,  p.  59,  GO.       t  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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the  notions  of  those  days,  might  well  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  the  saints.  If  it  be  asked,  whence  is  it  that  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  it  was  so  easy  for  the  great  to  procure  a 
saintship,  I  can  allege  no  other  reason,  bnt  that  sanctity  c*on- 
sisted  then  in  enriching  the  churches  and  monasteries*.^' 

Ambition,  in  most  of  the  English  prelates,  prevailed  to 
elevate  them  even  above  the  ciril  power.  This  policy  con- 
curred with  that  of  the  papal  court,  which  encouraged  eccle- 
siastical appeals  from  every  country,  pretending  that  its  deci- 
sions were  supreme,  and  even  divine ;  and  during  the  following 
period  of  eight  hundred  years,  that  usurpation  in  the  church 
of  Christ  proved  itself,  as  inspired  prophecy  had  denounced 
it,  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  by  the  evils  it  inflicted  upon 
England  in  common  vrith  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  BBDE  TO  THE  OISSOLUTION  OP  THE   HEPTARCHY, 

A.D.827. 

Bishop«  in  the  time  of  Bede  —  Religion  in  England  —  Life  of  Bede  —  His  Letter  to 
Arclibisliop  Egbert  —  Benedict  —  Willibrod  —  Wlnfred  —  Other  MIssioaaries  — 
Cattibert  —  Couiclit — Olfo*t  grant  of  Tithes  —  Peter-pence  —  Alcain  —  Canon» 
of  Calcoith  —  England  reduced  to  one  Kingdom  by  Egbert. 

Bede  brings  down  his  history  of  the  English  church  to  A.D. 
731,  at  which  period  it  had  sixteen  bishops.  Their  stations 
were  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dunwich,  Helmhan,  Winchester, 
Sherboni^  Lichfield,  Leicester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Sydna- 
cester,  York,  Landisfanie,  Hexham,  and  Withern. 

Concerning  the  prelates  of  that  age,  little  is  recorded  ex- 
cept their  exertions,  in  connection  with  the  abbots,  to  exalt 
their  own  orders^  and  to  bring  down  the  nobles  and  princes 
under  their  spiritual  domination.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
where  the  clergy  were  seen  in  all  their  glory,  and  retiring 
into  monasteries,  were  encouraged  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  obtaining  heaven  by  the  wealthy ;  and  by  this  policy  the 
church  daily  increased  in  riches.  Religion  was  but  very  im- 
periectly  understood,  especially  by  the  common  people ;  as 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  80,  folio  edition. 
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tke  public  services  of  divine  worship  consisted  principally  in 
Latin  prayers  and  lessons,  with  but  very  little  instruction  by 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar. 
These  services  were  accompanied  with  various  ceremonies,  in 
which  holy  water,  incense,  and  burning  lamps,  were  used  in 
imitation  partly  of  the  Jewish,  and  partly  of  the  heathen  rites. 
The  people,  therefore,  generally  continued  in  their  ignorance, 
equally  superstitious  with  the  idolaters,  only  their  minds  were 
directed  to  pictures  of  saints  instead  of  the  idols  of  Woden 
and  llior.  Still  we  may  hope  there  were  individuals  among 
the  monks,  who  were  sent  forth  in  different  directions  from 
their  monasteries,  to  preach  to  the  people,  by  whom  the  great 
doctrines  of  reconciliation  by  Christ  were  made  known,  to  the 
salvation  of  many  souls. 

Bede,  called  hy  his  contemporaries  "  The  fFtse  Saofon," 
and  "  ne  FenerUble*^  by  posterity,  wa«  by  far  the  most  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic  of  his  time,  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  or  a 
roan  of  personal  piety.  Indeed,  in  all  these  respects,  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  without  a  superior  in  all  Europe ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  "  as  long  as  great  modesty,  uncommon 
piety,  and  great  learning,  united  in  one  character,  are  the 
objects  of  veneration  amongst  mankind,  the  memory  of  Bede 
must  be  revered."  He  was  born,  A.D.  673,  at  a  village  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  Benedict,  surnamed  Bishop,  a  nobleman  of 
piety  and  zeal,  placed  him  in  his  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at 
Weremouth,  for  the  rudiments  of  learning.  After  a  few 
years  he  removed  to  Jarrow,  where  he  continued  observing 
the  strictest  discipline  of  the  cloister  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Dedicated  to  God  from  his  infancy,  and  sheltered  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  he  increased-  daily  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  priest  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  by  John  de  Beverly,  bishop  of  Hexham.  With  new 
vigour  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  generally  spending  twenty 
hours  every  day  in  tuition,  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  the 
composition  of  literary  and  religious  works.  Bede  was  ac<^ 
quainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  were  extraordinary 
acquirements  in  that  age.    His  love  of  learning  would  not 
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allow  Ilim  to  seek  aay  preferment  ia  tke  cliurch,  and  lie  wrote 
on  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  at  that  time  culti?ated  in 
Europe.  His  writings  were  voluminous,  having  published^  as 
he  states^ia  the  close  of  his  own  life,  thkij/-^  volumes,  con- 
taining  seventy^eigAl  books.  Though  he  lived  in  monastic 
seclu^on,  the  £eune  of  his  leanung  spread  over  Eurc^j  and 
Pope  Sergaus  addrei»sed  a  letter  taCeolfrid,  his  abbot,  desiring 
him  to  send  Bede  to  Rome,  to  assist  in  same  important  dis- 
cussion.  Sergius  dying  soon  after,  Bede  never  visited  thf^t 
seat  of  ecclesiatitical  usurpation,  though  he  was  Quperstitiously 
attached  to  the  pretended  successor  of  8t.  Peter,  as  having 
claims  far  superior  to  any  other  bishop. 

A  life  so  devoted  to  God  migl^t  be  expected  to  be  closed 
with  holy  triumph ;  and  Bede  died  in  \*  the  full  aj^surance  of 
hope."  Guthbert,  in-  a  letter  to  Cuthwin,  a  fellow-student, 
gives  an  account  of  the  last  houn^  of  theirHutor.  From  the 
first  attack  of  sickness,  Bede  believed  it  would  terminate  in 
death;  and  being  engaged  in  a  translation  of  th^  Gospel 
according  to  John  into  the  Saxon  language,  he  was  anxious 
to  have  it.  completed.  On  the  day  preceding  his  decease,  he 
urged  his  pupils  to  write  while  he  was  able  to  dictate ;  saying, 
"  Cro  on  quickly ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  hold  out,  and 
whether  my  Master  will  soon  take  me  away."  They  renewed 
their  labours  on  the  following  morning,  if  possible  to  finish 
the  great  work ;  when  in  the  afternoon  one  said>  *'  Dear 
master,  there  is  still  one  chapter  wanting :  will  it  be  trouble- 
some to  ask  any  more  questions?"  The  dying  saint  replied, 
*'  It  is  no  trouble  to  me :  take  your  pen  and  write  speedily 
■what  yet  remains  unfinished."  All  the  priests  in  the  monas- 
tery were  summonedr  to  his  apartment,  when  he  exhorted 
them  with  dyinji^  seriousness  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
ministerial  office,  directing  them  to  keep  in  view  the  tribunal 
of  God  and  the  day  of  judgment.  They  were  all  affected  to 
tears,  as  he  took  a  final  leave  of  them  in  this  world,  repeating 
a  saying  of  St.  Ambrose :  '*  I  have  not  lived  so  as  to  be 
ashamed  among  you ;  nor  do  I  fiear  to  die,  because  we  have  a 
good  God;"  adding,  **  I  have  served  a  kind  iVlaster,  and  now 
I  long  to  be  with  Christ,  that  I  may  see  him  hct  to  face  in 
glory."    In  this  strain  of  heavenly  discourse  he  continued  till 
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evening,  when  one  of  his  diseiples  said,  "  Dear  master,  there 
is  one  sentence  not  yet  written/*  "  Then  write  it  quickly," 
he  replied.  "  The  sentence  is  written,"  observed  the  young 
man;  on  which  the  departing  believer  exclaimed,  "Truly, 
li  UJlnished !  Hold  my  head  in  thy  hands ;  for  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  for  me  to  sit  facing  the  holy  place  in  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  pray :  there  let  me  call  upon  my  Father." 
Being  taken  out  of  his  bed,  and  placed  upon  the  pavement  of 
his  cell,  with  his  face  towards  the  altar,  and  his  head  sup- 
ported by  his  faithful  attendant,  he  breathed  out  his  spirit, 
singing,  **  (jlory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  after  seven  weeks'  illness,  A.D.  735. 

Such  was  Bede,  *'  a  burning  and  a  shining  light "  in  a  dark 
and  corrupt  age.  Though  secluded  in  the  retirement  of  a 
monastery,  he  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vailing enormities,  concerning  which  he  wrote  to  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York,  the  year  before  his  decease.  Monasteries, 
with  all  church  possessions,  claiming  exemption  from  all 
martial  and  civil  offices,  several  noblemen  erected  abbeys, 
appointing  their  own  dependants  for  officers ;  and  in  these 
they  freely  indulged  in  all  excesses.  Bede,  in  his  letter, 
complains  of  these  abominations,  as  having  been  known  to 
him  for  thirty  years  past,  and  that  these  houses  were  useless 
bolii  to  church  and  state,  preserving  neither  piety  nor  decency. 
He  complains  also  of  the  bishops ;  and  to  Egbert  he  says, — 
"  Above  all  things  avoid  useless  discourse,  and  apply  yourself 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  to  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  and  his  Homilies  on  the 
Gospel.  It  is  indecent  for  him,  who  is  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  to  give  way  to  actions  or  discourse  unsuit- 
able to  his  character.  Have  always  those  about  you  who  may 
may  assist  you  in  temptation  :  be  not  like  some  bishops,  who 
delight  to  have  those  about  them  who  love  cheer,  and  divert 
them  with  trifling  and  facetious  conversation. 

"  Your  diocese  is  too  large  to  allow  you  to  go  through  the 
whole  in  one  year ;  therefore  appoint  presbyters  in  each  vil- 
lage, to  instruct  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  let  them 
be  studious,  that  every  one  of  them  may  learn  by  heart  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  under- 
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Stand  LfttiB^  they  may  rtpeat  tjieni  in  their  own  tongue.  / 
h(W0  tranekied  thHn  into  EngUih^  fw  thebeneJU  rf  ignorant 
pfCMbyterM,  I  a«n  told,  that  there  arc  many  villages,  in  our 
nation,  in  the  mountainous  parts,  |;faie  iiihabitants  of  which 
have  never  seen  a  bishop  or  a  pastor;  and  yettheyiu^  obliged 
to  pay  their  dues  to  the  biahoj^  The  best  means  to. reform 
our.  church  ia  to  increase  the  number  of|  bishops.  Who  sees 
not  how  much  more  reasonable  it  is  for  .numbers,  to  share 
t^is  burthen  ?  Gregory,  therefore,  directed  Augustin  to  ap* 
point  twelve  bishops  to  be  under  the  archbishop  of  York  as 
their  metropolitan;  Lwish  you  would- fill  up. this  9umber, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Northumberland." 

From  these  passages  the  reader  will  form  but  a  low  estimate 
of  religion  in  England  in  the  time  of  Bedej  and.  indeed, 
though  that  great  man  was  a  luminary  of  an  extrwwdinary 
kind,  his  superior  light  aerv^  principally  to  show:  his  own 
singular  excellency,  and  to  render  the  darkness  around  him 
the  more  visible.  I*  would  be  easy  to  make  many  beautiful 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Bede,,  if  our  limits,  permitted, 
as  they  have  been  published  xvLtlitfie  folio  volumes^  and  also 
in  five,  the  most  valuable  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  ere- 
duUty  and  supertliii&n  of  the  writer,  is  his  "Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Englaud,"  to  the  year  A.D.  731.  One  passage 
however  of  those  writings  will,  exhibit  further  the  soundness 
of  his  belief  i^  the  atonement  of  Christ  "  Such^.was  the 
efllcacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  devil^whp  slew  Christ, 
by  a  temporary  death  which  was  not  due>  cannot  detain  in 
eternal  death  any  of  those  who  are  clothed  with  Christ,  though 
that  eternal  death  be  due  £Dr  their  sins." 

Contemporai^y  with  Bede  were  several  eminent  men  in  Eng- 
land, who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God..  Among 
these  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  name  of  his  patron  Benedict. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  renounced  the  world,  and  A.  D. 
653,  went  to  Rome,  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge.of  church 
discipline,  that  he  might  establish  the  same  in  England.  He 
founded  the  abbeys  of  Monkwearmouth  vn^d  Jarrow,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  books,  paintings,  and  relia  qf  iaints,  which  ' 
he  had  collected  in  France,  and  brought  from  Rome  in  five 
journeys,  at  great  expense.    Sev.eral  deyoted  themselves  to 
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Hiissioaary  labours  aniOD^  the  pagans :  iiiDong  these  WUltforod, 
about  A.  D.  690,  crossed  the  channel  to  Holland,  with  eieven 
companions.  One  of  them  was  put  to  dfeath  by  the  king  of 
FriezelaUd,  when  they  retired  to  Denmark,  but  returned  soon 
after,  Willibrod  was  made  hishop  of  Utrecht  by  the  pope; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  ret^ned  his  episcopal  seat '  in  that  city 
for  fifty  yek^,  fouiifding<iniEtny  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
appointing"  bishops  over  the  numerouis  pagans, '  who  had  been 
brought  t6  embrabe'the  naine  of  Christ. 

Winfrid,  boi^  at  Kirton  in  Devonshire,  became  the  great 
luminaJy  of  Germany.  At  the  age  of  twenty 'iuf  ye&rs,  A;D. 
716,  he  went  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  pope, 
from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  lind  received  ordination: 
"  the  pope  hdd  enjoined  hitn  to  preach  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Germany,  and  he  felt  himself  bound' to  perform  his  promise. 
It  is  not  possible,  indeed,''  MHner  remarks,  '^  to  conceive 
such  a  man  as  Gregory  to  have  h^d  any  other  views  than  those 
of  a  secular  ambitfchi  in  exacting  thi^  promise  fi^om  WinMd 
But  it  £^eem8  hlsb  e</uftlly  apparent,  thtit  the  mdtives  of  the 
latter  M^ere  holy  and  spiritual." 

Visiting  Rome  after  some  time,  to  give  an  account  Of  his 
mission,  the  pope  consecrated  him  bibhdp  of  the  new  German 
churches,  by  the  name  of  Boniface.  In  the  year  732,  he 
received  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Mentz;  and  as  he  corre- 
sponded with  his  friisnds  in  England,  esp^ially  Daniel  bishop 
of  Winchester,'  and  Northere  dnd  Cnthbert  archbishops  ^)f 
Canterbury,  several' Englishuien  were  induced  to  proceed  to 
Germany  under  hSs  patroriage.  ^^  Excessively  attached  as  he 
was,  both  to  the  Rottian  see  and  to  monastic  institutions," 
Bonifoce  retflined  his^  zeal  for  the  conrersioh  of  the  pagans. 
"Though  oppressed  wttH  age  and  infirmities,  and  greatly 
revered  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  he  determined  to  return 
into  Friezeland.  Before  his  departure,  he  acted  in  «11  things 
as  if  he  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  what  was  to  happen. 
He  appointed  Lullus,  an  Englishman,  his  successor,  as  arch- 
bishop of  M^tz;  ai^d  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
desiring  him  to  acquaint  the  king,  Pepin,  that  he  and  his 
friends  believed  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  begged  that  the 
king  would  show  kindness  to  the  missionaries  whom  he  should 
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leave  behind  him.  '  Some  of  them/  said  he,  *  are  priests  dis- 
persed into  divers  parts,  for  the  good  of  the  church ;  others 
are  monks,  settled  in  small  monasteries,  where  they  instruct 
the  children.  There  are  aged  men  with  me,  who  have  long 
assisted  me  in  my  labours.  I  fear,  lest  after  my  death,  they 
should  be  dispersed,  and  the  disciples,  who  are  near  the  pagan 
frontiers,  should  lose  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  beg  that  my 
son  LuUus  may  be  confirmed  in  the  episcopal  office,  and  that 
he  may  teach  the  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  people.  I  hope 
that  he  will  perform  these  duties.  That  which  most  afflicts 
me  is,  that  the  priests,  who  are  on  the  pagan  frontiers,  are 
very  indigent.  They  can  obtain  bread,  but  no  clothes,  unless 
they  be  assisted,  as  they  have  been' by  me.  Let  me  know  your 
answer,  that  I  may  live  or  die  with  more  cheerfulness.'  ** 

Receiving  a  favourable  answer,  he  went  into  Friezeland, 
where,  assisted  by  Eoban,  whom  he  had  ordained  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  after  the  death  of  Willibrod,  he  brought  great  num. 
bers  of  the  Pagans  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  He  ap- 
pointed a  day  to  confirm  those  whom  he  had  baptized,  and 
encamped  with  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bordue,  to  meet  his  friends  on  the  plains  of  Dockum.  ''  On 
the  appointed  day  he  beheld,  in  the  morning,  not  the  new 
converts  whom  he  expected,  but  a  troop  of  angry  Pagans, 
armed  with  shields  and  lances.  The  servants  went  out  to 
resist;  but  Winfrid,  with  calm  intrepidity,  said  to  his  fol- 
lowers, *  Children,  forbear  to  fight ;  the  Scripture  forbids  us 
to  render  evil  for  evil.  The  day,  which  I  have  long  waited 
for,  is  come;  hope  inr  God,  and  he  will  save  your  souls.' 
Thus  did  he  prepare  the  priests  and  the  rest  of  his  compa- 
nions for  martyrdom.  The  Pagans  attacked  them  furiously, 
and  slew  the  whole  company,  fifty-two  in  number,  besides 
Winfrid  himself.  This  happened  in  the  year  765,  in  the  for- 
tieth year  after  his  arrival  in  Germany,  and  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  of  his  age  •." 

Besides  Boniface,  there  were  others  who  proceeded  to  the 
Continent  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  so  that  thi^as  been  deno- 
minated ^'The  Age  of  Missionaries."    Winebald,  the  son  of 

*  Milner*8  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  182, 18S. 
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a  royal  English  Saxon,  laboured  in  Germany  among  the  ido- 
laters; and  his  ministry  received  the  Divine  blessing.  He 
diedA.  D.  760.  Liefuvyn  and  Villehad  preached  with  suc- 
cess among  the  Saxons :  the  latter  continued  thirty-Jive  years 
with  them ;  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  bishop  of  Bremen. 
Rum  old  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mechlin ;  but,  in 
775>  he  was  murdered  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  he  had 
reproved  for  adultery.  Virgilius,  from  Ireland,  was  made 
bishop  of  Saltzburg,  by  King  Pepin,  and  died  A.D.  780. 

How  far  these  famous  ecclesiastics  preached  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Mosheim  repre- 
sents them  as  influenced  in  their  missions  chiefly  by  ambition 
and  avarice.  "  Boniface,"  he  says,  "  often  employed  vio- 
lence and  terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in  order 
to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians.  His  epistles,  more- 
over, discover  an  imperious  and  arrogant  temper;  a  cunning 
and  insidious  turn  of  mind ;  an  excessive  zeal  for  increasing 
the  honours  and  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  a 
profound  ignorance  of  many  things,  of  which  the  knowledge 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  an  apostle,  and  particularly  of 
the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  *." 

Christianity  in  England  was  immersed  in  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Ceremonies  and  pilgrimages  were  the  chief 
things  in  the  religion  of  that  age.  Cuthbert,  being  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  740,  Boniface  addressed  to 
him  a  long  letter,  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
his  high  duties  in  correcting  the  evils  in  the  church.  He  com- 
plained that  even  English  ladies  were  found  in  the  cities  of 
France  and  Italy  given  to  prostitution,  after  making  their 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  To  remedy  existing  evils,  he  desired 
him  to  call  a  council,  and  forwarded  him  a  copy  of  the 
canons  recently  passed  in  a  synod  at  Mentz.  Cuthbert  called 
a  synod  at  ClyflF,  or  Clooveshoos,  near  Rochester,  A.  D.  747, 
when  thirty  canons  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs ;  some  were  adopted  from  those  of  Boniface, 
but  without  that  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.    By  the  twenty-seventh  canon,  prayer  for  the  dead  is 

*  Ecdetiasticai  History,  vol.ii,  p.  208. 
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enjoined;  bat  nothing  was  decreed  to  reform  ihe  church 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  Cnthbert  introduced,  A.  D.  750, 
the  custom  of  interment  in  churchjards.  *'  The  practice  it- 
self is  certainly  innocent/'  as  Milner  remarks,  **  though  its 
first  origin  was  extremely  superstitious.  The  attentive  reader 
will  judge  hence  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  the  avarice*  of  the  ecclesiastics  connected  with  it ;  above 
all,  of  men's  departure  from  the  article  of  justification; 
which,  if  it  had  remained  in  any  degree  of  purity  in  the 
church,  would  have  effectually  excluded  these  abominations. 
While  men  rested  in  Christ,  and  dared  to  behold  themselves 
complete  in  him,  they  had  no  temptation  to  apply  to  the  false 
refuge  of  prayers  for  the  departed.  In  the  article  of  death, 
they  committed  their  souls  and  bodies  to  their  Saviour:  that 
hope  of  glory  being  lost,  they  struggled  in  vain  through  life 
with  doubts  and  fears,  and,  departing  in  uncertunty,  kft  to 
the  charity  of  friends  to  help  out  their  suj^osed  defect  of 
merit*." 

Lichfield  being  created  an  archbishopric  by  Pope  Adrian  I, 
A.  D.  789,  disputes  arose  between  the  archbishc^s  of  York 
and  Canterbury ;  to  settle  which,  ikt  pope  sent  two  legates 
into  England.  These  messengers  accomplished  their  object, 
and  brought  with  them  various  canons ;  which  were  adopted 
by  a  council  called  at  Calcnith,  and  subscribed  by  the  kiBg» 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  the  nobility,  bishops,  and 
clergy.  These  canons  indicate  the  vast  increase  of  privileges 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  and  require  the  payment  iti  the  tendi 
of  all  possessions  of  the  laity,  as  due  to  the  church :  hence 
originated  the  general  claim  of  tithes  in  England  t<  But  tlus 
claim  was  soon  greatly  strengthened. 

Offa,  kii^  of  Mercia,  having  perfidiously  murdered  his 
royal  guest  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  when  at  his 
court  to  receive  his  daughter  in  marriage,  seized  on  his  ter- 
ritory, and  fled  to  Rome  to  seek  pardon  for  the  diabolical 
crime.  Tlus  he  readily  obtained,  A.  D.  793,  for  three  hundred 
and  wety-fioe  marks;  and  he  then  ''made  a  grant  to  the 


*  Church  History,  vol.  iii*  p.  160i> 
t  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  137, 138. 
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church  of  all  the  tithes  in  his  dominions,'*  says  Collier, 
*'  and  gave  a  great  estate  in  land  to  the  cathedral  of  Here- 
ford, where  King  Ethelbert  was  baried  *,"  Besides  this,  he 
made  his  kingdom,  as  it  were,  a  ''  fee  of  the  Roman  see ;" 
and  ordered  a  tax  of  a  Saxon  penny  to  be  levied  annually 
upon  every  house  of  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence,  to  sup- 
port a  college  for  the  English  youth  at  Rome.  This  is  the 
origin  of  Peter-pence  in  England ;  the  enforcement  of  which, 
by  the  agents  of  the  pope  in  subsequent  ages,  occasioned 
grievous  oppressions.  As  a  further  atonement  for  his  crime 
of  murder,  Offa  made  the  provision  of  support  for  the  priests 
compulsory  by  laws.  Gratitude  for  such  fevours  induced 
them  to  contrive  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St.  Alban ;  at 
the  taking  up  of  which,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  mul- 
titude, several  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed. 
Ofia,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  pope,  built  an 
abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  saint ;  and  having  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  clergy,  who  highly 
extolled  his  generosity,  he  died  A.  D.  796. 

Alcuin  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  zeal  of  Offa. 
This  great  man  was  born  in  England — some  think  a  pupil 
of  Bede  —  and  ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  York.  He 
was  for  some  years  abbot  of  St.  Augustin's,  at  Canterbury ; 
but  quitted  that  station,  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop,  to 
return  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Greek  and  He- 
brew, divinity  and  philosophy.  Being  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  by  Offa,  A.  D.  790,  Charlemagne  prevailed  on  him  to 
remain  at  his  cot^t,  as  his  personal  preceptor.  Alcuin  be- 
came, by  his  zeal  for  learning,  a  great  benefactor  to  France ; 
as  that  monarch,  by  his  persuasions,  founded  the  universities 
of  Paris,  Tours,  Soissons,  &c.  Alcuin  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  wisest  men  of  his  time ;  but  his  talents  were  of  no  great 
service  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  England.  He  died 
A.D.804. 

Popery  Continued  to  make  progress  in  this  country,  and 
religion  became  more  than  ever  debased.  Alcuin  testified, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  "  the  monasteries  were  pol- 

*  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 
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luted  with  adulteries,  and  the  altars  with  perjuries  */'  How 
far  Christianity  had  been  corrupted  among  the  learned  clergy 
at  this  period,  may  be  conceived  from  the  canons  made  in  a 
council  at  Calcuith,  A.D.816;  at  which  Kenulph,  Icing  of 
Mercia>  and  the  chief  nobility  were  present.  The  second 
canon  describes  the  proper  manner  of  consecrating  churches, 
with  many  ceremonies  for  depositing  some  relics  of  a  saint, 
or  the  sacred  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  a  picture 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  to  be  dedicated,  to  be 
painted  on  the  wall  of  the  altar.  Thejifth  disallows  the 
ministration  of  Scotchmen,  alleging  that  it  was  uncertdn 
from  whom  they  received  orders.  The  tenth  declares,  that, 
on  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  tenth  part  of  his  effects  shall 
be  given  to  the  poor  —  that  all  his  English  slaves  shall  be 
manumitted  —  that,  at  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  the  people 
shall  repair  to  church,  and  sing  thirty  psalms  for  his  soul  — 
that  every  bbhop  or  abbot  shall  cause  six  hundred  psalms  to 
be  sung,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  masses  to  be  stud  — 
that  they  should  each  liberate  three  slaves,  giving  each  three 
shillings  -^  that  every  monk  should  fast  a  whole  day — and,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  make  a  public  entertunment  f. 

Pure  religion,  it  is  manifest,  was  now  almost  lost  in  Eng. 
land  amidst  such  a  mass  of  absurdities,  aided  by  the  intestine 
wars  and  the  incursions  of  the  savage  Danes.  Egbert  im- 
proved the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  to  promote  his 
own  ambition;  and,  after  several  bloody  battles,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and 
by  a  treaty  with  the  nobility,  signed  at  Dare,  in  Yorkshire, 
A.D.  827,  he  became  Kino  of  England  I 

*  Burton's  Monasticon,  p.  27. 

t  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i,  p.  148, 149. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    ENGLISH    MONARCHT  TO   THE  DEATH  OF 
ALFRED,  A.D.  901. 

Ravages  of  the  Danei— King  Ethelwolf  ~  His  grant  of  Tithes  — Hb  visit  to 
Rome— His  presents  to  the  Pope— Oratitode  of  the  Priests— Religion  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland — Ethelwolf  *s  Sons  —  Alfred — His  laboors  —  His  learning  — 
He  founds  Oxford  University—  His  writings--  His  precepts— His  great  men. 

Christianity^  at  this  period,  existed  in  name  through  all 
England;  and,  while  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  produced 
dreadful  miseries,  some  good  arose  even  by  their  means. 
These  invaders,  aware  of  the  monasteries  being  better  fur- 
nished with  provisions  than  other  places,  usually  sought  those 
asylums,  frequently  burying  the  slaughtered  inmates  beneath 
their  ruins.  Many  of  the  monks  entered  the  army;  and 
others,  through  fear,  were  dispersed  among  the  country  vil- 
lages, where  they  imparted  the  best  instructions  they  were 
able.  By  this  means,  not  a  few  of  them  entered  the  married 
state,  and  settled  as  parish  priests ;  for  whom,  in  some  in- 
stances, churches  were  built  by  the  people. 

Egbert  dying,  A.  D.  838,  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  by 
his  son  Ethelwolf,  at  that  time  sub-deacon  of  the  cathedral 
at  Winchester.  Having  been  brought  up  for  the  church,  and 
being  extremely  superstitious,  Ethelwolf  favoured  the  clei^y, 
who  had  suffered  in  their  revenues  through  the  barbarous 
Danes.  Under  the  direction  of  Swithin,  bishop  of  \^nches- 
ter,  he  endeavoured  to  make  provision  for  their  permanent 
support;  especially  as  it  was  inculcated  upon  him,  that  the 
progress  of  the  Danes  was  a  judgment  from  God  upon  the 
nation,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  tithes  to  the 
priests.  As  the  only  means  of  averting  these  calamities,  the 
weak  monarch  was  persuaded  to  call  an  assembly  in  his  pa- 
lace at  A^lton ;  in  which,  A.D.854,  ^'for  the  health  of  his 
soul,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,''  he  granted  the 
tenth  of  the  lands  of  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Wessex, 
*'to  the  holy  churches  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  for  the 
honour  of  Christ,  the  Mrgin  Mary,  and  all  the  samts." 

Into  what  a  deplorable  state  the  people  must  have  been 
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sunk,  may  be  inferred  from  the  i||iiorance  and  superstition  of 
the  kin^  and  his  nobles,  who  could  be  deluded  by  the  priestcraft 
manifest  in  the  document  by  which  that  boon  was  con?eyed. 
For  the  edification  of  our  readers,  we  present  them  with  a 
translation : — 

"I,  Ethelwolf,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  in  the  holy  and  most  celebrated  feast  of  the  Ptas- 
over,  for  the  health  of  my  soul  and  the  prosperity  of  my 
kingdom,  the  people  being  collected  around  me  by  the  Al- 
mighty Qod,  have  taken  wholesome  counsel  with  my  bishops, 
lords^  and  all  my  nobles,  that  I  might  give  the  tenth  part 
of  the  land  through  our  kingdom,  not  only  to  the  holy 
churches,  but  also  we  grant  our  appointed  ministers  should 
hold  the  same  in  perpetual  liberty ;  that  so  such  donation 
may  remain  unchangeable,  and  freed  from  all  royal  service, 
and  from  the  service  of  all  secular  claims.  Thus  it  hath 
pleased  Elkstan,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sherbom,  Swithin, 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Wilton,  in  common  with  my  barons. 
But  we  have  done  this  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  and  in 
reverence  of  the  Paschal  Feast,  that  Almighty  God  may  deign 
to  be  propitious  to  us  and  to  our  posterity.  Now  this  charter 
has  been  written  in  the  864th  year  of  our  Lord^  iu  the  second 
indiction,  on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  our  palace  which  is 
called  Wilton.  Now  he  who  may  wish  to  augment  our  do- 
nation, may  Almighty  God  increase  his  prosperous  days! 
But  if  any  one  shall  presume  either  to  lessen  or  change  it,  let 
him  know  that  he  shall  give  an  account  thereof  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  unless  he  shall  first  repair  the  damage  by 
satisfaction.''  This  document  is  signed  with  crosses,  for 
Ethelwolf  the  king,  Alsthan  and  Swithin,  bishops,  Wlflaf, 
Werferth,  abbots,  Ethred,  and  Alfred  son  of  the  king  *. 

Haring  satisfied  his  clergy  by  this  act,  Ethelwolf  visited 
Rome,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Pope  Leo,  on  account 
of  his  liberality  to  the  church ;  and  he  spent  a  whole  year  in 
his  journey,  feasting  his  devotion  with  the  holy  relics  and  the 
pompous  ceremonies  in  the  churches  and  chapels.    Turner 

*  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i,  p.  706.— Records,  No.  III. 
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remarlcsy  "The  presents  which  the  West  Saxon  king  carried  j 
to  the  pope  were  peculiarly  splendid.  A  crown  of  pure  j^old,  1 
weighing  four  pounds ;  two  golden  vessels,  called  bancas ;  a 
sword  adorned  with  pure  gold ;  two  golden  images ;  four 
Saxon  dishes  of  silver  gilt;  besides  valuable  dresses;  are  enu-  \ 
merated  by  his  contemporary,  Anastasius.  The  king  gave  a 
donation  of  gold  to  all  the  Roman  clergy  and  nobles,  and 
silver  to  the  people  •.*•  The  English  college  at  Rome,  re- 
cently  burnt  down,  Ethelwolf  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great 
magnificence ;  "  and,  desiring  to  endow  the  college  with 
greater  revenues  than  his  predecessor  had  done,  extended 
the  tax  of  Peter-pence  all  over  his  dominions,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  levied  only  in  Wessex  and  Mercia.  He 
obliged  himself  to  send  to  Rome  yearly  the  sum  uf  three 
hundred  marks,  two  hundred  whereof  were  to  be  expended  in 
wax  tapers  for  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
remaining  o»^  hundred  for  the  pope's  private  usef." 

Ethelwolf,  in  returning,  married  Judith,  daughter  of  (Jharles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France ;  but  Ethelbald,  his  son,  rebelled 
against  him,  being  counselled  by  Alstan,  bbhop  of  Sherbom, 
who  represented  his  father  as  a  weak  man,  fit  only  to  be  the 
inmate  of  a  monastery.  Ethelbald  threatening  to  dethrone 
his  father,  Ethelwolf  obtained  a  measure  of  quiet,  by  a  new 
grant  of  tithes  of  his  whole  kingdom ;  the  charter  of  which 
was  signed  before  the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at 
Winchester,  Nov.  3,  A.  D.  855,  and  by  resigning  to  Ethelbald 
the  province  of  Wessex. 

This  second  charter  is  expressed  in  terms  similar  to  the 
former,  but  with  still  stronger  indications  of  superstition  % ; 
and,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  grants  the  bbhops  or- 
dained, ''that  all  our  brethren  and  sisters  shall,  in  every 
church  to  which  they  belong,  once  every  week  (on  Wednes- 
day) 8ingy|%  psalms;  and  every  presbyter  shall,  on  the 
same  day,  sing  two  masses,  one  for  King  Ethelwolf,  and 
another  for  his  nobles,  who  have  been  consenting  to  this 
grant,  for  the  redemption  and  remission  of  their  sins.    And 

*  History  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i,  p.  48. 

t  Rapin*s  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  book  iv, 

t  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  110,  111. 
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they  shall  say  for  the  kin^,  while  he  shall  live,  the  prayer, 
Deu*  guijustificoi,  &c. ;  and  for  the  nobles,  Pretende  Domine, 
&c.  But  after  he  shall  be  dead,  they  shall  pray  for  the  kin/( 
in  particular,  and  for  his  nobles,  bein^  dead,  in  general.  And 
let  this  be  constituted,  for  all  the  days  of  Christianity,  as 
firmly  as  this  grant  is  constituted— for  as  long  as  the  Chris- 
tian faith  shall  flourish  in  the  English  nation  *." 

By  this  famous  charter,  the  secular  condition  of  the  clei^ 
was  improved ;  but  it  is  not  considered  to  have  been  effectusd 
in  the  promotion  of  vital  religion :  it  favoured  the  spirit  of 
popery,  and  became  a  still  stronger  inducement  for  avari- 
cious and  worldly  men  to  enter  the  church,  on  account  of  its 
emoluments  and  immunities.  ^*  In  England,'^  as  Milner  ob- 
serves, ''the  decline  of  godliness  was  grievous;  and,  as 
Huntingdon  remarks,  Divine  Proridence  punished  the  Saxons 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  the  most  lawless  and  savage  of 
all  mortals.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  a 
devotional,  and  pro1)ably  an  evangelical,  spirit  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  the  British  isles;  for  monks  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  who  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  preaching,  and 
teadiing,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  called  Culdees — that  is, 
Cultores  Dei.  They  were  first  known  in  this  country  by  that 
name,  at  St.  Andrew's  particularly ;  but  were  never  settled  in 
England,  except  at  St.  Peter's  in  York  f." 

Ethelwolf  died  A.  D.  867,  and  his  throne  was  filled  succes- 
sively by  his  sons  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred; 
the  latter  of  whom  entered  upon  the  government  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  A.  D.  871,  when  only  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  The  last  three  reigns  were  distinguished  by 
the  desolating  progress  of  the.  Danish  invaders ;  for  they  took 
the  city  of  York,  and  put  numbers  of  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
north  were  demolished  by  these  barbarians;  among  which 
were  the  celebrated  monasteries  of  Whitby,  Monkwearmouth, 
Jarrow,  and  Landisfame,  whose  valuable  libraries  and  punt- 
ings  were  destroyed  in  the  flames. 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  111. 
t  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  199. 
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Alfred,  deserredly  called  "the  Great,"  was  bom  A.D. 
849.  Id  the  fifth  year  of  his  a^e  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome^ 
with  a  great  train  of  nobles ;  and  the  pope  anointed  him  with 
royal  unction,  at  the  request  of  the  king.  Two  years  after- 
wards, Ethelwolf,  in  his  celebrated  visit  to  the  pope,  took 
him  with  him,  "  because  he  loved  him  with  superior  affec* 
tion."  Although  the  prince  had  been  given  to  "  St.  Swithin" 
to  be  instructed,  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  could  not  tell  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Even  Alfred's  brothers  had  reached 
manhood,  without  having  been  taught  letters  by  their  father; 
who,  though  he  had  received  an  ecclesiastical  education,  had 
left  both  them  and  Alfred  illiterate.  Nine  years  old  at  his 
father's  death,  and  yet  wholly  uninstructed — ^with  one  brother 
on  the  throne,  and  two  more  so  near  it  as  ultimately  to  suc- 
ceed to  it,  equally  uneducated,  and  surrounded  by  nobles  as 
ignorant,  and  with  no  lettered  clergy  about  the  throne  — 
whence  could  Alfred  have  received  this  necessary  introduc- 
tion to  all  his  improvement,  if  the  more  intelligent  Judith^ 
the  grand-daughter  of  Charlemagne,  had  not  been  trans* 
planted  by  Ethelwolf  from  Paris  to  England,  and  even  de- 
tained here  by  Ethelbald  *. 

Judith,  the  step-mother  of  Alfred,  induced  the  youth  to 
attempt  the  reading  of  a  Saxon  poem,  which  he  found  means 
to  accomplish :  but  still  he  did  not  prosecute  his  studies  to 
any  extent,  before  he  ascended  the  throne ;  and  then,  for 
fifteen  years,  his  hands  were  fully  employed  in  opposing  the 
Danes,  who  had  almost  ruined  the  country.  Having  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  A.  D.  879,  those  that  remained 
swore  allegiance  to  him ;  and  he  vigorously  set  about  forti- 
fying the  towns,  and  rebuilding  the  monasteries,  when  his 
generous  soul  was  pierced  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mise- 
rable ignorance  around  him.  He  resolved  on  raising  his 
countrymen  from  their  degradation;  and  gained  some  as- 
sistance in  learning  Latin  from  Werfurth,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After- 
wards  he  procured  Asser,  a  learned  Welsh  monk,  to  become 
his  tutor  and  companion ;  and  by  his  aid,  and  that  of  John 

*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  t,  p«  493, 494. 
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Scotus,  called  Erigena^  the  Irishman,  and  Grimbald^  lie  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Ladn^  A.  D.  SS7,  at  the  age  of  thirty^ 
seven  years ! 

Alfred  is  believed  to  have  feared  Grod  from  his  youth ;  and 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  he  earnestly 
prayed,  to  bave  maintained  a  beautiful  consistency  of  cha- 
racter through  life.  St.Neot,  his  uncle,  was  a  faithful  mo- 
nitor to  him ;  moderating  his  severity,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  incline  to  oppression  towards  the  indolent  and  li- 
centious. 

In  pursuance  of  his  purpose,  Alfred  fixed  upon  Oxford  as 
the  most  eligible  place  for  a  seat  of  learning ;  as  similar,  but 
feeble,  efforts  had  been  made  in  that  vicinity  several  centuries 
before.  From  a  curious  ancient  document,  we  learn,  that, 
"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  886,  in  the  second  year  of  St.  Grim- 
bald's  coming  over  to  England,  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
founded.  Its  first  regents  and  readers  in  divinity  were  St. 
Neot,  an  abbot  and  eminent  professor  of  theology,  and  St. 
Grimbald,  an  eloquent  and  most  excellent  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  by 
Asser,  a  monk  of  extraordinary  learning ;  logic,  music,  and 
arithmetic,  by  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's ;  and  geometry 
and  astronomy,  by  anoth^John,  a  monk  and  colleague  of 
St.  Grimbald,  a  man  of  acute  wit  and  immense  erudition. 
These  lectures  were  often  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  invincible  King  Alfred,  whose  memory, 
to  every  judicious  taste,  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey  ♦." 

A  learned  antiquary  says,  "  At  the  first  founding  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  noble  King  Alfred  built  three  halls, 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  doctors  in  grammar, 
philosophy,  and  divinity.  The  first  of  these  halls  was  si- 
tuated in  High  Street,  near  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  twenty-six  gramma- 
rians. This  was  called  Little  Hall,  on  account  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  science  there  studied ;  and  it  still  retdns  that 
name,  ev6n  in  my  time.  The  second  was  built  near  the  north 
wall  of  the  city,  in  the  street  now  called  School  Street ;  and 

*  Camden's  Britannia. 
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endowed  for  twenty-six  logicians  or  philosophers,  and  had 
the  name  of  Less  Hall.  The  third  was  also  built  in  High 
Street,  contiguous  to  Little  Hall,  and  was  endowed  for 
twenty-six  divines,  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  •.** 

Alfred  gave  an  admirable  example  of  piety  and  industry; 
acting  agreeably  to  a  vow  in  his  adversity,  that  he  would  devote 
one-third  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  God.  He  therefore 
continued,  through  life,  to  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  eight  were  occupied  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
the  remaining  eight  were  given  to  sleep  and  needful  refresh- 
ments. His  time  was  measured  by  wax  candles,  which  were 
made  each  to  bum  four  hours ;  but  as  there  was  no  glass  in 
his  dominions,  he  invented  lanterns  to  preserve  them  in  windy 
weather.  By  this  economy  of  his  time,  the  king  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  surprising  things  both  for  the  church  and  the 
state.  He  wrote  several  useful  books,  and  translated  into 
Saxon  many  others.  Among  the  latter,  were  the  "  Pastoral 
of  Gregory,"  a  work  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor  — 
a  copy  of  which  he  ordered  for  each  of  the  bishops  —  and  the 
''Ecclesiastical  History**  of  Bede :  but  death  surprised  him, 
while  completing  the  **Book  of  Psalms." 

The  reformation  effected  by  Alfred,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, in  the  condition  of  this  country,  corresponded  with 
his  extraordinary  talents ;  and  he  left;  behind  him  a  character 
of  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  ^th  pleasure  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  unusually 
interesting  memoir  of  this  learned,  pious,  and  excellent 
prince,  in  Sharon  Turner's  **  Hbtory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  t'" 

The  following  ''  extract  from  the  precepts  and  instructions 
of  King  Alfred,  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary,"  will  delight  every  reader.  "  Alfred  was  a  king  of 
England  that  was  both  a  king  and  a  scholar :  he  loved  well 
God's  work  :  he  was  wise  and  advised  of  his  talk :  he  was  the 
wisest  man  that  was  in  England.  Thus  sdd  Alfred,  Eng- 
land's comfort — 'Othat  you  would  now  love  and  long  after 
your  Lord :  *he  would  govern  you  wisely.    I  mildly  admonish 

*  Ross,  Hist.  Regum  Ang.  p.  77, 78.  t  Vol.  ii,  p.  1—159. 
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thee,  whether  thou  art  poor  or  rich,  that  thou  wholly  reve- 
rence thy  Lord  Christ,  love  him,  ^d  delight  in  him ;  for  he 
IS  Lord  of  Life.  He  is  one  God  above  all  goodness.  He  is  a 
bliss  above  all  blessedness.  He  is  one  man,  a  mild  master ; 
he  is  one  common  father,  and  comfort  of  all  his  people.  He 
is  80  wise  and  rich  a  king,  that  he  who,  in  this  world,  shall 
serve  him,  shall  not  fail  aught  of  his  will.'  Thus  saith  Al- 
fred— '  A  young  man  must  not  give  himself  to  evil,  though 
good  befal  him  not  to  his  mind,  nor  though  he  enjoys  not 
every  thing  he  would ;  for  Christ  can,  when  he  will,  give 
good  after  evil,  and  wealth  after  grace.'  Thus  saith  Alfred— 
'  Worldly  wealth  at  last  cometh  to  the  worms,  and  all  the 
glory  of  it  to  dtist,  and  our  life  is  soon  gone.  And  though 
one  had  the  rule  of  all  this  world,  and  of  all  the  wealth  in  it, 
yet  could  he  keep  his  life  but  a  short  whUe.  All  thy  happi- 
ness would  but  work  thy  misery,  unless  thou  couldst 
PURCHASB  thbe  Christ  :  therefore,  when  we  lead  our  lives 
as  God  hath  taught  us,  we  then  best  serve  ourselves.  For  be 
assured,  that  he  will  support  us.'  His  advice  to  his  son  con- 
cludes thus :  --  '  Call  thou  upon  God  to  advise  thee  in  all  thy 
need,  and  so  he  shall  help  thee  the  better  to  compass  that 
thou  wouldst  *.' " 

Alfred  promoted  several  in  the  church,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished in  that  dark  age ;  but  still  those  few  particu- 
lars relating  to  them  on  record  will  be  interesting  to  a 
pious  reader.  Swithin,  Renominated  Saint,  preceptor  of 
Ethelwplf,  procured  the  grant  of  tithes  to  the  church ;  and 
"  this  alone,"  says  Rapin,  "  was  sujicient  to  gain  him  a 
ssdntship,  though  he  had  been  distinguished  upon  no  other 
account."  Monkish  legends,  in  their  accustomed  manner, 
ascribe  miracles  to  St.  Swithin.  Scotus  Erigena,  the  Irishman, 
removed  from  Oxford,  and  became  professor  i|i  the  monas- 
tery of  Maimsbury,  where  his  pupils  are  said  to  have  quar- 
relled with  and  murdered  him.  Grimbald  was  a  German, 
whom  Alfred  prevailed  on  to  settle  in  Epgland,  as  his  in- 
structor, and  professor  of  divinity  at  Oipford.  Dunulf  was 
the  herdsman,  who  sheltered  the  king  in  hb  distress ;  and, 

*■  Church  History,  Tract  Society,  yol.  ^i,  p.  1*39, 1^. 
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in  return  for  his  kindness,  Alfred  had  him  instnicted  and 
made  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  personal  counsellor.  The 
monks  of  Winchester,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
herdsman  for  their  bishop.  Werefrid,  or  Werfurth,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  Wulfgig,  bishop  of  London,  and  Plegmund, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  mentioned  with  respect ;  but 
little  is  related  of  their  evangelical  labours.  Neot,  a  relative 
of  Alfred,  appears  to  have  been  zealous  for  religion ;  and  also 
Asser.  This  latter  reeided  six  months  in  each  year  with  the 
king ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  an  instructive  memoir 
of  Alfred,  up  to  the  year  893  ;  but  continued  to  his  death  by 
another  hand. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  ALFRED  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

Inflnence  of  Alfred's  labours— Monasteries  [restored— St.  Daustan  —  Gotebald,  a 
Missiooary- State  of  Religion  —  Otiier  Missionaries  —  Alfric  —  Alpliage  — 
Agelnoth — The  Danes  —  William  tlie  Norman  Conqueror — Lanfranc — Mar- 
garet of  Scotland  —  Her  piety  and  death  —  Parishes  settled. 

England  had  been  substantially  benefited  by  the  inestimable 
labours  of  Alfred,  considering  **  the  iron  age  "  in  which  he 
lived.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  a  supply  and  succession  of 
learned  Christian  pastors,  and  to  draw  his  nobles  to  the  love 
of  learning;  but  his  benevolent  and  truly  patriotic  desires 
were  only  partially  fulfilled.  **  This  glorious  sun,"  to  adopt 
the  emphatic  language  of  Milner,  "  after  it  had  shone  a  little 
time  through  an  atmosphere  enveloped  with  vapours,  and  had 
in  some  degree  dispersed  them,  was  not  able  to  illumine 
the  region  in  which  it  appeared :  the  mist  prevailed  again^ 
and  England  was  covered  with  darkness  *." 

Alfred,  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  laboured  to  re» 
establish  the  monastic  institutions.  Dr.  Southey  states,  "  M 
the  best  means  of  restoring  them,  he  sent  for  a  colony  of 
monks  from  France,  and  their  pupils  with  them,  who  were 
training  for  the  same  profession.  It  was  not,  however,  tiU 
many  years  after  his  death,  that  monachism  again  began  U 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p*  201. 
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flourish,  through  the  growins^  ascendancy  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  the  exertions  of  Dunstan,  one  of  the  n^ost  ambi^ 
tious  and  least  ambiguous  character?  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  spirit  of  that  corrupt  church,  which  enrolled  him  among 
her  saints,  is  manifest,  no  less  in  the  course  of  his  undoubted 
actions*  than  in  the  ^Usehoods  wherewi^  they  ha?e  been  em<^ 
bellished  and  set  forth :  there  is,  ther^ore,  no  individual  in 
English  history,  whose  life  more  dearly  itlastrates  the  tLgt  of 
monastic  imposture." 

"  Dunstan  was  bom  near  Glastonbury,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder:  mie  of  his  uncles  was  primate,  another 
bishop  of  Winchester;  and  he  was  remotely  aUied  to  the 
royal  family  *."  Dr.  Southey  devotes  twentp-n^  pages,  in  his 
"Book  of  the  Church,'*  to  relate  the  ludicrous,  impious, 
and  blasphemous  stories  of  this  "  arch  miracle-monger,"  as 
he  justly  denominates  him.  But  although  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  in  England — ft'om  A.D.  925,  the 
time  of  his  birth,  to  A.  D.  988,  the  period  of  hb  deaths  and 
was  successively  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury — his  deeds  cannot  be  recorded 
here,  because  they  are  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  and  have 
no  manifest  connection  with  scriptural  religion.  Indeed, 
**  Dunstan  would,  in  any  age  or  station,'*  as  Dr.  Southey 
truly  remarks,  '*  have  been  a  remarkable  man ;  but  no  times 
could  have  suited  him  so  well,  as  the  dark  age  of  priestcraft 
in  which  he  flourished. — Christianity  f,  in  the  days  of  Dun- 
stan, was  as  much  a  system  of  priestcraft,  as  that  which  at 
this  day  prevails  in  Hindostan  or  Tibet ;  but  with  this  mighty 
difierence,  that,  whereas  inquiry  can  only  show  the  priest  of 
a  false  religion  how  every  thing  which  he  teaches  and  pro- 
fesses to  believe  is  mere  imposture  or  delusion,  the  Christian 
minister,  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  popery,  might  ascer- 
lain,  by  strict  investigation,  that  the  history  of  his  religion  is 
true ;  and  that  the  divinity  of  its  precepts  is  proved  by  their 
purity,  and  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  in 
its  strength  and  in  its  weakness  J." 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  87, 88. 
t  Komish  nominal  Christianity. 
X  Bock  qI  the  Chiirch,  vol.  i,  p.  98. 
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Supeislatioii  aad  ecclesiastical  tyranny  keld  Eniifland  and 
all  Bnrope  in  grievous  bondage;  and  scarcely  any  notices 
exist  of  the  advanoanient  of  reli^^ton  in  the  tenth  century. 
At  the  be^^ioning  oi  that  period,  Swein,  king  of  l>enmark^ 
driven  from  his  throne,  found  an  asykini  in  Scotland ;  where 
he  \vas  instmcted  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  whose  name 
he  had  been  baptized  when  a  child.  There  he  reflected  on 
his  infidel  folly,  returned  to  the  truth,  regained  his  kingdom, 
and  became  sealous  for  promoting  Christianity. 

Hageen  Adersteen,  king  of  Norway,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated among  the  English,  attempted,  but  in  ?ain,  about 
A.  D.  933,  to  cTangetiBe  his  subjects.  Olaus  Tryg-gueson 
ako,  who  had  been  converted  in  England  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  itinerated  from  province  to  province,  '*  attended  by 
a  chosen  band  of  soldiers,  and,  sword  in  hand,  performed 
the  office  of  missionary  and  apostle."  Much  blood  was  shed 
in  his  contests  with  the  idolaters:  but  Olaus  prevailed;  and, 
at  Drontheim,  he  dragged  the  statue  of  Thor,  their  deity, 
^om  its  sacred  place,  and  burnt  it  in  the  sight  of  its  former 
worshippers. 

Gttthebald,  an  English  priest,  became  im  eminent  mis* 
sionary  among  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians ;  and  from  them 
the  name  of  Christ  was  published  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  Ice- 
land, and  (Hd  Greenland,  where  many  are  reported  to  have 
embraced  the  Gospel  *. 

Learning,  in  a  small  degree,  revived  in  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury;  but  the  general  state  of  Christianity  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Mosbeim  remarks,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
at  full  length  the  hideous  portrait  of  the  religion  of  this  age. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  its  features  were  full  of  de* 
formity,  when  we  consider  that  its  guardians  were  equally 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  exhibiting  models 
of  piety,  held  forth  in  their  conduct  scandalous  examples  of 
the  most  flagitious  crimes.  There  were  no  doubt,  in  several 
places,  judicious  and  pious  men ;  but  those  chosen  spirits^ 
who  had  escaped  the  general  contagion,  lay  too  much  con* 

*  Mosheim*!  EcclesiattiGtl  History,  vol.ii,  p.3d2,383* 
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eealed^  and  had  therefore  too  little  influence  to  combat  with 
success  the  formidable  patrons  of  impiety  and  superstition^ 
who  were  extremely  numerous  in  all  ranks  and  orders,  from 
the  tht'one  to  the  cottage.  Such  holy  men  deplored  the  mi- 
serable state  to  which  Christianity  was  reduced,  by  the  alte- 
ration of  its  doctrines,  and  the  vices  of  its  profligate  mi- 
nisters. They  opposed  with  vigour  the  tyrannic  ambition, 
both  of  the  lordly  pontifif  and  the  aspiring  bishops ;  and  in 
some  provinces  privately,  in  others  openly,  attempted  the 
reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church,  and  of  a 
barbarous  and  superstitious  age.  This  was,  indeed,  bearihg 
witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner;  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally in  Italy  and  France  that  the  marks  of  heroic  piety 
were  exhibited  ♦." 

England  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  holy  men  of  God. 
Olaus,  king  of  Sweden,  desiring  some  Christian  instructors, 
several  English  priests  were  sent  over  by  King  Ethelred. 
Sigebert,  archdeacon  of  York,  was  the  most  eminent.  Bis 
success  being  considerable,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Wexia, 
in  East  Gotheland ;  and,  leaving  his  nephew  to  labour  among 
his  converts,  he  proceeded  to  West  Gothelaud,  to  convert  the 
infidels.  These  young  mbsionaries  were  murdered  by  the 
pagan  nobility ;  but  Sigebert  prevailed  on  the  king  to  spare 
the  murderers,  and  refused  to  participate  of  their  confiscated 
property.  This  devoted  man  died,  A.D.  1002,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  mission.  Gotebald,  another  Englishman,  became 
bishop  in  Norway  :  and  Ulfrid  preached  the  name  of  Christ, 
first  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  Sweden,  patronized  by 
King  Olaus :  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  imprudent  seal ;  for, 
in  cutting  down  the  idol  Thor  with  a  hatchet,  he  was  mur- 
dered, A.  D.  1028,  by  the  pagans. 

Alfric,  or  Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  A.  D. 
996  to  A.D.  1006,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  but 
greatly  imbued  with  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
church  service  being  in  Latin,  Alfric  rendered  a  great  benefit 
to  the  people,  by  his  translation  of  Homilies  into  the  English 
language :  and  a  council  in  which  he  presided,  besides  va- 

*  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History*  vol.  ii,  p.  543. 
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nous  superstitious  canons^  made  one  (the  tweniy^hirdj,  re* 
quiring  the  parish  priest,  upon  Sundays  and  other  holy  days, 
to  explain  Ihe  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  to  the  people,  in  English.  Inconsiderable  as  this 
retaliation  may  appear  to  U3,  in  that  dark  age,  if  observed, 
it  mi/^ht  have  been  greatly  beneficial  *. 

Alphage,  or  Elphage,  succeeded  Alfric ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  truly  pious.  He  was  a  person  of  noble  birth,  and 
passed  some  years  in  a  monastery  in  Gloucestershire,  whence 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Winchester.  Twenty*two  years  he 
retained  that  dignity,  when  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury. 
How  far  his  miabtry  was  effectual  in  advancing  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  we  have  but  little  intimation :  still  his  name 
has  been  r^Mlered  famous,  by  his  sufferings  and  death  from 
the  brutal  Danes.  When  those  merciless  invaders  besieged 
Canterbury,  his  friends  in  vain  entreated  him  to  flee  for  his 
life.  Alphage  replied,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  tarnish  my 
character  by  so  inglorious  a  conduct ;  and  should  be  afraid  of 
going  to  heaven,  because  a  violent  death  lies  across  the  pas* 
sage.  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  drawing  over  to  the 
Gospel  several  considerable  persons  among  the  Danes:  if 
this  be  a  fault,  I  shall  be  happy  in  suffering  for  it.  I  mean, 
therefore,  to  stand  the  shocks  and  submit  to  the  order  of  Di- 
vine IVovidence." 

The  dty  was  taken,  and  the  Danes  committed  the  most 
horrid  barbarities,  murdering  women  and  children :  on  which 
Aiphi^e  espostulated  with  them.  ''The  cradle,''  said  he, 
''  can  afford  no  triumph  f^  soldiers.  It  would  be  better  for 
you  to  exercise  your  vengeance  upon  me,  whose  death  may 
give  some  celebrity  to  your  names.  Remember,  some  of  your 
troops  have,  through  my  means,  been  brought  over  to  the 
faith  c^ Christ;  and  I  have  frequently  rebuked  you  for  your 
acts  of  u^stice."  Alphage  was  thrown  in  chains,  and  im- 
prisoned for  sev^  months:  three  thousand poufuU  of  silver 
was  fixed  as  the  price  of  his  ransom ;  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  peace  with  the  king,  to  be  procured  by  his  means : 
but,  as  he  could  not  perform  these  conditions,  the  Danes  car- 

*  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  207. 
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lied  him  with  thein>  and  at  length  murdered  him»  A.  D.  1013, 
at  Greenwich « 

Superstition  continued  to  make  progress  in  England,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  canons  made  under  the  direction  of  AU 
phage;  and  ceremonies,  with  the  use  of  venerated  relics^ 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  religion  of  that  age. 
These  had  almost  superseded  the  institutions  of  Christ. 
Kings,  princes,  and  wealthy  prelates,  purchased  pieces  of 
the  cross,  or  whole  legs  and  arms  of  the  apostles;  while 
others  were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  toes  and  fingers 
of  inferior  saints.  But  the  shocking  nature  of  papal  avarice, 
as  nourished  by  this  impious  system,  will  be  better  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  Agelnoth,  called  the  Good,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  when  at  Rome,  A.D.  1021,  purchased  of  the 
pope,  an  arm  of  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  for  siof  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  silver,  and  sia^y  pounds'  weight  of  gold ! 

Ambition  had  an  extensive  field  for  its  operation  in  Eng- 
land at  this  period ;  but  Church  Hbtory  cannot  be  a  record 
of  the  enormities  committed  under  its  influence.  The  Danes 
prevailed.  Edmund  Ironside  was  assassinated,  A.  D.  1017,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and  with  him  fell  the  last  of  the 
English  Saxons.  Canute  the  Great  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
and  after  him,  Harold  Harefool,  Hardicanute,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Harold  H,  until  A.D.  1066;  when  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  gained  the  royal  prize  by  his  sword. 

William  the  Conqueror,  observing  the  arrogant  claims  of 
the  pope,  became  indignant,  smd  "  would  not  suffer  any  of 
his  subjects  to  own  the  pope  without  his  leave,  or  receive 
any  letters  from  his  Holiness,  unless  first  shown  to  himself*.*' 
Still  this  '*  tyrant  found  the  papacy  a  convenient  engine  for 
the  support  of  his  own  despotic  authority ;  and  while  he  took 
care  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  should,  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  bow  under  the  yoke  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  supreme  power  in  civil  a£fairs,  and  ex- 
ercised it  with  the  most  unqualified  rigour  f. 

Lanfranc,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  William, 
A.D.  1071,  is  reputed  the  most  learned  man,  and  the  acutest 

»  Collier,  vol.  i,  p,  238,  t  Milner*  vol.  ii,  p.  304. 
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theologian  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  favourite  of  the  king 
in  Normandy,  where  he  made  him  abbot  of  Caen.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  £ngland>  chiefly  by  his  support  of  the 
papal  authority »  and  defence  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  tran* 
substantiation.  On  this  account^  he  was  greatly  honoured  by 
the  pope  •• 

At  this  period,  several  different  liturgies  were  used  in  Eng* 
land ;  which.  Fuller  says,  '^  caused  much  confusion,  and 
much  disturbed  men's  devotions."  But  Thurstan,  a  Norman 
abbot,  introduced  a  new  service  into  the  church  at  Glaston- 
bury ;  when  a  dreadful  riot  ensued,  and  eight  monks  were 
wounded,  besides  two  killed,  near  the  steps  of  the  high  altar, 
by  the  abbot's  soldiers.  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
consequence,  composed  a  new  service,  which  was  generaUy 
observed.  "Henceforward,"  says  Fuller,  "the  most  igno- 
rant parish  priest  in  England,  though  having  no  more  Latin 
in  all  his  treasury,  yet  understood  the  meaning  of  Secundum 
usum  Sarum,  that  all  service  must  be  ordered,  according-  to 
the  course  and  custom  of  Salisbury  church  f ." 

**  Nothing  else,"  Milner  remarks,  "  worthy  of  a  place  in 
these  memoirs,  seems  to  have  occurred,  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  our  island,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  except 
what  relates  to  the  personal  character  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  a  woman  of  the  rarest  piety,  and  of  a  character 
fitted  to  throw  a  lustre  on  the  purest  ages.  She  was  sister  to 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  I|*onside,  who  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ethelred.  Edgar  was  a  peculiar  fa- 
vourite of  the  English,  because  he  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
line  of  princes.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman,  he 
and  his  sister  found  a  safe  retreat  in  Scotland,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Malcolm ;  who,  by  the  assistance  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  had  recovered  the  throne  of  Scotland  from  the 
usurper  Macbeth.  Malcolm  married  the  English  princess. 
Wonderful  things  are  related  of  her  piety,  liberality,  and 
humility.  Through  her  influence,  the  ferocious  spirit  of  her 
husband  received  a  happy  tincture  of  humanity.  She  was 
enabled  to  reform  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  a  great  degree, 

*  Fuller,  cent,  xi,  p.  7, 8.  t  Ibid. 
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and  to  iatrodace  a  more  terious  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
Lord's  day  ihaa  had  been  known  in  that  country.  She  had» 
by  Malcolm,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of  her  sons 
reigned  successively,  and  were  esteeoMd  excellent  monarchs. 
Her  daughter  Matilda  was  wife  to  Henry  I,  of  England,  and 
was  looked  on  as  a  pious  Christian.  Margaret  had  taken 
uncommon  care  of  her  children's  education;  and  the  fruits 
of  her  labours  appeared  in  their  lires.  TheodoHc,  her  con* 
fessor,  observes,  that  she  was  remarkably  attentive  in  public 
prayer.  *'And,"  says  he,  ''she  would  discourse  with  me 
concerning  the  sweetness  of  eveilaiting  Ufe,  in  miah  a  manner 
as  to  draw  tears  from  my  eyes.*'  This  same  Theodoric,  a 
monk  of  Durham,  wrote  her  I'tfe.  She  was  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness at  the  very  time  her  husband  Malcolm  was  slain  at 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  time  of  l^^iam  Rufus, 
in  lOdd.  The  bitter  news  was  brought  to  her  ears :  her  re- 
flections upon  it  were  truly  Christian.  **  I  diank  thee,  O 
Lord,  that  this  great  affliction  is  evidently  sent  to  purify  me 
from  my  sins.  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  thy  death,  hast 
given  life  to  the  world,  deliver  me  from  evil!''  She  sur- 
vived  the  event  only  a  few  days.  A  princess  of  such  accom. 
plishments  could  not  have  lived  in  vmu  in  Scodand;  but, 
most  probably,  must  have  led  many,  in  a  rude  and  ignorant 
age,  to  think  that  there  was  something  in  real  godli- 
ness •." 

In  closing  the  Jdstory  of  this  period,  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice  the  origin  of  parish  diurches.  For  several  centuries 
i^ter  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  Britain,  churches 
were  erected  only  in  the  principal  cities,  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  as  Christian  pastors.  Their  churches  were  called 
Cathedrmis,  or  bishop's  seats ;  and,  their  converts  increasing, 
they  were  aided  by  ministers,  whom  they  sent  forth  as  home 
missionaries.  Places  of  worship  were  erected,  to  accommodate 
them ;  who  reported*  their  successes  to  the  bishops,  deliver- 
ing up  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  from  which  common  stock 
the  clergy  were  supported.  These  rural  diurches  were  con- 
sidered as  chapels  to  the  cathedral;  and  when  it  became 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  306—307. 
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necessary  to  allow  residence  to  pastors,  the  bishops  kept 
them  dependent,  reserving  the  revenues  in  their  own  hands. 
The  founders  of  churches,  dissatisfied  that  their  pastors  did 
not  enjoy  the  donations  made  to  them,  the  bishops  agreed  to 
be  content  with  a  third  or  fourth  part,  retaining  the  right  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  burial.  Private  oratories  became 
numerous,  every  nobleman  building  one  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  himself  and  vassals ;  and  any  one  alienating  a  part 
of  his  estate,  the  purchaser  seldom  failed  to  build  a  new 
church.  Bishops,  also,  enriched  to  an  equality  with  the  nobles, 
did  the  same  for  the  convenience  of  their  tenants  ;  for  a 
long  period  retaining  possession  of  the  tithes :  but  at  length, 
their  own  revenues  being  immense,  they  allowed  the  resident 
priests  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  endowments,  and  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments,  forming  a  hierarchy  after  the  model 
of  Rome.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  parochial  divisions  were 
settled  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  before  the  Norman 
Conquest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  BRADWARDINE,  A.  D.  1253. 

Anselm  —  Dr.  Soathey*s  testimony  —  Anselm^s  theo'ogy —  Revival  of  learning  — 
Cambridge  Uuiverdty — German  Puritans  martyred  at  Oxford  —  Thomas  & 
Beclcel  —  His  marder  —  Penance  of  King  Henry  II.  —  Stirine  of  St.  Thomas  — 
Scot  —  The  Pope's  interdict —  Langton —  Frtar  Bacon —  Greathead  —  Fizraf 
—  Bradwardine  —  Crasades — Tranrabstantiation. 

Anselm  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
**As  a  divine  and  a  Christian/'  says  Milner,  "he  was  the 
first  of  characters  in  this  century,  and  is,  therefore,  deserv- 
ing of  some  attention."  —  "  This  archbishop  contributed 
much,  by  his  influence,  to  settle  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
in  England  ,*  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  the  virtues 
of  this  great  man,  through  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  times, 
were  attended  with  great  disadvantages  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety. For  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  except  his 
attachment  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  his  passion  for 
the  fashionable  superstitions,  his  conduct  was  pious  and  ex- 
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emplary :  his  zeal  agidnst  tke  hurary,  simony,  and  vices  of 
the  great,  was  laudable;  and,  abore  all,  his  defence  of  e?an- 
gelical  truth,  adorned  by  an  upright  course  of  life  and  con- 
versation, preserved,  under  God,  some  genuine  remains  of 
godliness  in  the  nation  ^,** 

Anselm  was  bom  at  Aost,  in  Piedmont,  A.  D.  1033.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  after  a  coarse  of  irregularities,  he 
entered  as  monk,  under  Lanfranc,  at  Bee,  in  Normandy;  of 
which  abbey  he  was  chosen  prior,  A.D.  1078,  on  account  of 
his  sanctity  and  zeal.  In  this  retirement,  and  some  years 
after,  during  a  residence  at  Lyons,  he  composed  his  devo- 
tional pieces,  some  of  which  are  common,  having  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dean  Stanhope,  and  published  with 
"  AugustUi's  Meditations/'  Some  of  these  are  richly  evan- 
gelical, breadiing  a  spirit  of  elevated  piety ;  and  judging  of 
Anselm *8  character  from  them,  we  should  conclude  that  he 
was  a  most  amiable  and  humble  person,  which  perhaps  he 
might  have  beenjiad  he  remained  in  private  life. 

Lanfranc  dying,  A.  D.  1089,  the  king  retained  the  immense 
archiepiscopal  revenues,  besides  those  of  Winchester  and 
Durham,  and  thirteen  abbeys  f,  for  his  own  use,  more  than 
three  years ;  when,  during  an  illness,  he  appointed  Anselm, 
then  in  England,  to  be  metropolitan.  Anselm,  at  first,  made 
considerable  objection;  declaring  to  his  friends,  ''The plough 
of  the  church  of  England  should  be  drawn  by  two  oxen  of 
equal  strength,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  if  you  yoke  me,  who  am  an  old  sheep,  with  this  king, 
who  is  a  mad  bull,  the  plough  will  not  go  straight  |."  On 
this.  Dr.  Southey  remarks,  **  He  characterized  himself  un- 
truly; for,  whatever  his  individual  disposition  might  have 
been,  his  conduct  was  in  full  conformity  with  the  aspiring 
views  of  his  church  §." 

Contentions  soon  arose  between  the  avaricious  king  and 
the  unbending  prelate,  on  account  of  a  contribution  from  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,   and  Anselm  presuming  to  acknow- 

•  Milncr*«  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  305—307. 
t  Fuller's  Church  History,  cent,  xi,  p.  10. 
t  Henry's  History  of  England,  vol.  v,  p.  280. 
§  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  132. 
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led^e  Urban  as  pope>  in  opposition  to  Clement^  another 
claimant  of  St.  Peter's  throne.  Anselm  determined  on  going 
to  Rome  to  receive  his  pall,  when  William  seized  the  reve- 
nues of  the  archbishop,  and  would  not  snffer  him  to  return. 
But  the  king  dying  A.  D.  1 100,  Henry  I  allowed  Anselm  to 
resume  his  (Mce ;  still  the  archbishop  refused  to  make  the 
accustomed  acknowledgment  for  his  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
when  both  the  king  and  the  prelate  appealed  to  the  pope. 
His  Holiness  made  a  private  treaty  with  the  deputies  of  each 
party,  to  serve  hi«  own  unprincipled  policy :  his  perfidy  v^as 
maiiifest  on  their  return  to  England,  producing  violent  con- 
tests and  excessive  misery  to  the  nation. 

Every  reader  must  be  shocked  in  tracing  the  history  of 
this  period,  filled  up  as  it  is  with  the  detail  of  controversies 
between  the  kings,  the  bishops,  and  the  popes.  These  con- 
troversies had  no  relation  to  evangelical  truth,*  but  to  the 
SHprenMcy  of  the  pope — the  ciml  jurisdiction  nf  the  dergy — 
the  right  <if  investiture,  or  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
^^und  the  obligation  of  the  clergy  to  do  homage,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  for  their  temporal  possessions. 
Parties  among  the  bishops  were  formed,  with  or  agaifist  the 
pope  or  the  king,  as  seemed  to  favour  their  particular  in- 
terests, as  Dr.  Southey  remarks,  "  in  full  conformity  with  the 
aspiring  views  of  the  church.'^  *'  Even  the  amiable  Lan- 
franc  himself,"  says  a  judicious  historian,  "when  engaged  in 
these  ecclesiastical  controversies,  seems  to  have  lost  his  usual 
urbanity,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogant  severity  which  was 
foreign  from  his  natural  disposition.  But  this  prelate, 
amidst  all  the  ardour  of  his  zeid,  was  meekness  and  humility 
itself,  when  compared  with  the  furious  and  bigoted  Ansehn, 
who  continued  during  so  many  years  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society,  and  disgrace  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  by 
his  boundless  ambition  and  spiritual  despotism  *." 

Anselm  was  primate  of  England  from  A.  D.  1093  to  1109 ; 
but  during  that  period  we  find  nothing  recorded  as  having 
been  done  to  evangelize  the  people,  and  Httle  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.    Beautiful  passages  we  might 

*  Mora's  Hist,  of  Englandi  vol.  i,  p«  154. 
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j(ive  from  his  devotional  pieces ;  from  which  Auselm  would, 
appear  a  Christian  indeed  :  hut  his  uncompromising  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  his  devoted  attachment  to 
the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  his  patronage  of  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions, at  least  occasion  our  hesitation.  Anselm  died  A.  D. 
1 109,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  Eadmer,  an 
attendant  of  this  prelate.  **  llie  efforts  which  he  had  made 
for  promoting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  See,  entitled  him 
to  canonization,  and  miracles  enough  for  establishing  his 
claim  were  adduced."  Having  mentioned  some  of  thete^ 
Dr.  Southey  remarks,  "  Such  is  the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
biography  in  that  age,  and  in  this  spirit  of  deliberate  and 
systematic  falsehood  are  the  lives  of  the  Romish  Saints  com- 
posed *." 

Anselm's  evangelical  views  on  the  main  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  will  appear  from  one  passage.  '*  To  prevent 
that  usurpation  which  sin  had  made  in  the  dominion  of  God> 
and  the  desolation  which  must  have  followed  if  it  had  reign^ 
without  control,  or  been  left  wholly  to  his  justice,  the 
goodness  of  God  pleased  to  interpose,  and  the  Son  of  God 
took  our  nature  into  his  own  person.  By  this  means  being 
God  and  man  both  in  the  same  person,  he  was  provided  with 
a  satisfaction  exceeding,  not  only  every  thing  which  is  not 
God,  but  the  largest  debt  that  sinners  could  possibly  con- 
tract And  thus  he  who  owed  nothing  for  himself  vouch- 
safed to  pay  down  for  others,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to 
pay  what  they  owed.  For  the  life  of  that  man  was  of  infi- 
nitely  greater  worth  than  all  the  creation  put  together,  and 
far  above  the  sum  vvhich  sinners  were  indebted  to  God  for,  by 
way  of  satisfaction  f." 

Learning  began  to  revive  about  this  period  in  £ngland ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Southey,  "  the  struggle  between  the 
papal  and  royal  authorities,  did  not  impede  the  progress  of 
those  improvements  which  the  Norman  clergy  introduced. 
A  surprising  revival  of  literature  had  been  effected  by 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm ;  it  extended  beyond  the  monasteries. 


♦  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  140,  141. 

t  Anselm  on  Redemption,  by  Dean  Stanhope,  p.  355. 
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•where  learning  had  hitherto  heen  confined;  and  the  schools 
at  Camhridge  are  believed  to  have  been  first  established  at 
this  time.  The  rigour  with  which  Henry  I,  during  a  reign  of 
five  and  thirty  years^  maintained  tranquillity  at  home,  allow- 
ing of  no  oppression  except  that  which  was  exercised  by  his 
own  officers,  favoured  the  improvement  of  the  nation.  The 
original  Saxon  churches,  as  they  fell  to  decaly,  were  generally 
supplied  by  more  elaborate  structures ;  and  the  introduction 
of  pmted  glass,  by  making  larger  vdndows  necessary,  led  to 
the  perfection  of  church  architecture  *." 

Milner  remarks,  "  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  impiety  of 
the  continent,  passed  into  England,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  a 
dreadful  instance  of  the  effects  of  both  at  Oxford.  For  while 
the  real  word  of  God  was  generally  neglected,  and  the  salu- 
tary doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  buried  in  darkness,  the 
literary  improvements  of  the  times  might  sharpen  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  but  would  produce  no  benign  effects  on  the 
manners  of  mankind.  To  finish  this  brief  detail  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  learning,  I  shall  add,  that  Cambridge  had  begun  to 
be  a  seminary  of  learning  some  little  time  after  Oxford,  but 
in  that  view  had  beeii  quite  oppressed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes.  It  revived,  however,  in  some  degree  about  the 
year  1109,  when  Gislebert,  with  three  other  monks,  was 
sent  by  the  abbot  of  Croyland  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham, 
near  Cambridge,  where  they  hired  a  barn  as  a  convenient 
place  for  public  lectures.  One  read  grammar  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  second  read  logic  at  one  o'clock,  and  a  third,  at  three 
in  the  aftenoon,  gave  lectures  on  rhetoric  from  TuUy  and 
Quinctilian.  Gislebert  himself  preached  on  Sundays  and 
other  holidays.  The  bam  was  soon  found  insufficient  to  con- 
tain the  auditors:  and,  therefore,  accommodations  were 
provided  for  the  labours  of  these  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
tow^.  Such  is  the  account  which  Peter  of  Blois  gives  of  the 
infant  state  of  learning  at  Cambridge  f" 

"Where  then  was  the  church  of  Christ,  and  what  was 
its  condition  i "    asks  Milner.    "  In  the  general  appearance 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  141,  142. 
t  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  419, 420. 
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of  national  religion  she  was  not  to  be  discovered.  God  had,' 
however,  his  secret  ones.  There  might  be,  and  doubtless 
were,  in  common  life,  various  persons  too  poor  and  too  in- 
significant to  be  regarded  in  history,  who  feared  God  and 
served  him  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  but  whom  a  humble 
station  in  society  secured  from  persecution  *." 

In  the  south  of  France,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  tiiere  were  a  people,  well  known, 
and  persecuted  barbarously  by  the  popish  church,  under  the 
denominations  of  Waldenses  and  Puritans,  on  account  of  their 
rejection  of  the  papal  superstitions,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Multitudes  of  them  suffered  martyrdom 
in  their  native  valleys;  and  others  escaping,  sottght  an 
asylum  in  foreign  lauds.  Some  of  these  injured  and  slan- 
dered confessors  of  Christ  reached  the  shores  of  England :  but 
it  was  only  to  illustrate  the  divinity  of  their  principles  in 
suffering  for  dieir  Saviour.  Henry  II,  had  joined  with  the 
French  king  in  persecuting  the  Puritans  of  TluNilouse ;  and 
while,  as  Milner  calls  him,  a  man  of  "  solid  understanding,'' 
he  abused  and  perverted  one  of  the  finest  understandings  by 
a  life  of  ambition  and  lewdness;  and  by  supporting  idolatroi^ 
religion,  he  himsdf  was  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings 
from  the  papal  usurpations.  One  instance  of  his  barbarity 
deserves  to  be  distinctly  related. 

"  n^irty  men  and  womeiy,  vrho  were  Germans,  aprpeared  in 
England  in  the  year  1169,  and  were  afterwards  brought 
before  a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford.  Gerard  their 
teacher,  a  man  of  learning,  siud,  ^t  they  were  Christians, 
and  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles.  They  expressed 
an  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  of  tiie  invocation  of  saints.  Henry,  in  con- 
juncti<m  with  ^ke  council,  ordered  them  to  be  brands  ^th  a 
hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  to  bei^hipped  Ihrtfugh  Oxford,  to 
have  their  clothes  cut  short  by  thdr  girdles,  and  to  be  turn^ 
into  the  open  fields;  and  be  fikewise  forbad  any  person, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  shelter  or  relieve  them.  As  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  they  all  lost  their  lives  through  cold  and 

*  Church  Hiitory,  vd.  iii,  p.  490,  ^1. 
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hunger.  They  had  made  one  female  convert  in  England, 
who,  through  fear  of  similar  punishment,  recanted.  The 
whole  number  of  Germans  remained,  however,  patient,  se« 
rene,  and  composed,  repeating,  '*  Blessed  are  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  ri((hteousness'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Hieir  teacher,  Gerard,  that  he  might  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  rest,  had  an  additional  stigma  on  his 
chin. 

^'  What  a  darkness,"  adds  the  pious  historian,  ''  most  at 
that  time  have  filled  our  island  I  A  wise  and  sagacious  king,  a 
renowned  university,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  luty, 
all  united  in  expelling  Christ  from  their  coasts !  Brief  as  is 
the  account  of  the  martyrs,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  they 
were  the  martyrs  of  Christ  ♦." 

Thomas  k  Becket  must  not  be  altogether  unnoticed  here : 
yet,  although  Dr.  Southey  fills  o$ie»mnth  of  the  whole  ^'  Book 
of  the  Church,"  consisting  of  more  than  nine  hundred  pages, 
with  the  details  of  this  '^  turbulent,  ambitious,  unforgiving 
<;hurchman,"  as  he  calls  himf,  Milner  dispatches  his  his- 
tory in  five  lines  thus:— -"The  contention  between  King 
Henry  and  Becket  is  well  known.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
it,  except  that  the  whole  afiair  is  foreign  to-  my  purpose. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  true  religion  influenced 
either  the  king  or  the  archbishop." 

In  illustration  of  the  corrupt  religion  of  those  times,  a  few 
particulars  respecting  him,  however,  will  be  necessary. 
Becket  was  born  A.  D.  1119,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Paris.  Henry  II  appointed  him  chancellor,  A.  D.  1158,  and 
in  1162  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  assumed  the 
arrogance  of  a  sovereign  pontiff.  His  violence  and  anathemas 
incensed  the  king ;  who,  letting  fall  some  imprudent  expres- 
sions, four  knights  were  emboldened  to  assassinate  the  domi- 
neering prelate,  A.  D.  1171.  Henry  had  great  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  pope,  who  improved  this  event  to  advance  his 
own  authority  in  England,  and  canonized  Becket.  "  And  as 
the  pope  had  authorized  and  enjoined  prayers  to  the  new 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  423,  424. 
t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  143, 254. 
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saint,  that  he  should  intercede  with  God  for  the  cler^  and 
people  of  JGngland,  Henry,  either  from  prostration  of  mind, 
or  impolicy  far  less  to  be  excused,  determined  to  implore  his 
intercession  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  with  the  most 
striking  circumstances.    Landing  at  Southampton,  he  there 
left  his  court  and  the  mercenaries  whom  he  had  brought 
over,  and  set  ofif  on  horseback  ^dth  a  few  attendants  for 
Canterbury.    When  he  came  within  sight  of  its  towers  he  dis- 
mounted, laid  aside  his  garments,  threw  a  coarse  cloth  over 
his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  city,  which  was  three 
miles  distant,  barefoot  over  the  flinty  road,  so  that  in  many 
places   his  steps  were  traced  in  blood.     He  reached  the 
church  trembling  with  emotion,  and  was  led  to  the  martyr's 
shrine ;  there,  in  the  crypt,  he  threw  himself  prostrate  before 
it,  vrith  his  arms  extended,  and  remained  in  that  posture,  as 
if  in  earnest  prayer,  while  the  bishop  of  Loudon  solemnly  de- 
clared in  his  name,  that  he  had  neither  commanded  nor 
advised,  nor  by  any  artifice  contrived  the  death  of  Thomas  ^ 
Becket,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  God;  but 
because  his  words,  too  inconsiderately  spoken,  had  given 
occasion  for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  he  now  voluntarily 
submitted  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church.    The 
monks  of  the  convent,  eighty  in  number,  and  four  bishops, 
abbots,  and  other  clergy  who  were  present,  were  provided 
each  with  a  knotted  cord ;  he  bared  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
ceived five  stripes  from  the  prelates,  three  from  every  other 
hand.     When  this  severe  penance  had  been  endured,  he 
threw  sackcloth  over  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  resumed  his 
prayers,  kneeling  on  the  pavement,  and  not  allomng  a  carpet 
to  be  spread  beneath  him ;  thus  he  continued  all  that  day, 
and  till  the  midnight  bell  tolled  for  matins.    After  that  hour, 
he  visited  all  the  altars  of  the  church,  prayed  before  the 
bodies  of  all  the  saints  who  were  there  deposited,  then  re- 
turned to  his  devotions  till  day-break.     During  this  whole 
time  he  had  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  but  now,  after  assisting  at 
mass,  and  assigning,  in  addition  to  other  gifts,  forty  pounds 
a  year  for  tapers,  to  burn  perpetually  before  the  martyr's 
tomb,  he  drank  some  water,  in  which  a  portion  of  Becket's 
blood  was  mingled.    He  then  set  off  for  London,  where  he 
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fomid  himself  in  a  state  incapable  of  exertion,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  bleed  him  I  ♦'* 

'^  No  arts,  no  falsehood,  no  blasphemies  were  spared,  which 
might  raise  the  reputation  of  the  new  shrine  above  all  others 
in  England :  lost  members  were  said  to  be  restored  there, 
and  the  dead,  even  birds  and  beasts,  restored  to  life :  parallels 
were  drawn  between  this  turbulent,  ambitious,  unforgiving 
churchman,  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself,  and  a  prayer 
was  introduced  in  the  service  of  his  day,  for  salvation  through 
the  merits  and  blood  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.  These  abomi- 
uable  artifices  were  successful.  A  jubilee  was  accorded 
every  fifty  years,  when  plenary  indulgence  was  to  be  obtained 
by  all  who  visited  his  tomb :  100,000  pilgrims  are  known  to 
have  been  present  at  one  of  these  seasons ;  and  at  this  day,  it 
may  be  seen  where  their  knees  have  worn  the  marble  steps. 
The  cathedral  itself  was  commonly  called  St.  Thomas's  ;  and 
in  the  account  of  one  year  it  appeared,  that  more  than  six 
hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  at  Becket's  altar,  when  at 
the  altar  of  Christ  nothing  had  been  presented  f." 

John  Scot,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  is  but  little  known :  but 
what  is  related  of  him^  indicates  an  unusual  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  souU.  On  his  preferment,  he  found  that  the 
Irish  language  only  was  spoken  in  the  county  of  Argyle, 
which  was  included  in  his  diocess.  Scot  being  ignorant  of 
that  dialect,  which  was  familiar  to  £valdus  his  chaplain,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  Argyle  to  be  constituted  a  distinct 
diocess.  This  was  granted  in  compliance  with  this  represent 
tation  of  Scot ;  '^  How  can  I  give  a  comfortable  account  to  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  at  the  last  day,  if  I  pretend  to  teach  those 
who  cannot  understand  me }  The  revenues  suffice  for  two 
bishops,  if  we  are  content  with  a  competency,  and  are  not 
prodigal  of  tiie  Christian  patrimony.'^    Scot  died  A.D.  1202. 

Stephen  Langton,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his 
age  for  his  erudition  and  political  skill,  was  bom  in  England, 
but  educated  at  Paris,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  French 
king  and  nobility.    He  was  made  chancellor  of  Paris,  a  car- 

•  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  262, 254. 
t   Ibid.  248, 249. 
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dinal  of  Rome,  and  appointed,  A.  D.  1206,  by  Pope  Innocent 
III,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  opposition  to  the  monks 
and  the  king.  la  the  disputes  between  John  and  his  barons, 
Langton  greatly  aided  them  in  obtaining  Magna  Charta, 
signed  June  19,  A.  D.  1215.  On  this  Southey  remarks,  "  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  those  pronsions  in  the  great 
charter  which  related  to  the  general  good,  and  had  their 
foundation  in  the  principles  of  general  justice,  were  dictated 
by  him.  No  man,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place  in 
English  history,  for  having  contributed  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  than  Stephen  Langton  *." 

Church  history,  generally,  is  made  a  record  of  prelatical 
disputes,  and  fills  many  volumes;  but  these  details  relate, 
almost  exclusively,  to  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  instead  of 
the  true  church  of  Christ.  These  must  be  excluded  here, 
except  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  pope's  "Interdict" 
upon  England,  to  illustrate  the  advancement  of  papal  arro- 
gance. 

King  John  refusing  his  consent  to  the  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  Langton  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Innocent 
excommunicated  him,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant.  Divine  service 
was  suspended,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
except  baptism.  The  church  doors  were  closed,  the  statues 
of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  office  of  Chris- 
tian burial  was  denied  to  the  dead.  Filled  with  horror  at  the 
miseries  which  prevailed,  the  king  was  prevailed  on,  by 
Romish  agents,  to  make  a  solemn  oath  to  perform  every 
thing  that  should  be  imposed  by  the  pope.  He  prostrated 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  legate  of  his  Holiness,  delivering  up 
his  crown  and  sceptre,  which  the  haughty  Pandulph  retained 
five  days,  and  then  returned  them  to  the  abject  sovereign,  as  fa- 
vours granted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  I  Before  receiving  the 
ensigns  of  his  royal  dignity,  he  was  required  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath :  —  "I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from 
my  own  free  will,  and  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the 

«  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i;  p.  281. 
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church  of  Rome,  to  Pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  all  other  prerogatives  of  my  crown. 
1  will  hereafter  hold  them  as  the  pope's  vassal.  I  will  be 
faithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my 
master,  and  his  successors  legitimately  elected.  I  promise 
to  pay  him  a  thousand  marks  yearly ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred 
for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred  for  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland." 

King  John  took  the  oath  with  all  possible  solemnity, 
kneeling  before  the  haughty  Pandulph,  who  held  up  his 
hands  between  his  own  during  the  ceremony.  The  conditions 
of  the  oath  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  many  of  his  barons, 
A.  D.  1213 ;  but  the  interdict  was  not  taken  ofif  till  A.  D. 
1214,  having  continued  more  than  siff  years.  Such  was  the 
intolerable  usurpation  of  the  hierarchy  under  the  *'  Mam  of 
Sin  !  '*  ' 

Superstition  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  continued  to  in- 
crease in  England,  affording  an  awful  comment  upon  the  pre- 
diction of  the  •*  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  The  fashionable 
learning  of  that  age  having  little  relation  to  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  ill  adapted  to  dissipate 
the  brooding  darkness,  and  to  emancipate  the  people.  This 
state  of  things  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Roger  Bacon. 
He  was  bom  A.  D*  1214,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  patronized 
by  Qreathead,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  proficiency  in  Greek 
uid  Oriental  learning  was  extraordinary.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  Pwis ;  and,  returning,  entered  thfe  Franciscan  order 
of  monks,  but  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Twenty 
years,  and  several  thousand  pounds,  he  spent,  in  making  ex- 
periments; and  his  discoveries  were  astonishing.  His  cele- 
brity excited  the  envy  of  the  monks,  who  reported  that  he 
corresponded  with  evil  spirits :  he  was  therefore  forbidden  to 
read  lectures  in  the  university,  and  confined  to  his  cell.  He 
appealed  to  Pope  Clement  IV,  to  whom  he  sent  a  copy  of  his 
works;  which,  being  prohibited, he  was  sentenced  to  close 
prison,  in  which  he  remained  ten  years,  and  died  A.  D.  1292, 
having  acquired  the  title  of  ** Wonderful  Doctor:'*  but  Mil- 
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ii0r  remarkfl  <^  him,  "  I  know  no  evidence  of  hk  piety,  and 
love  of  evanjfelical  truth  ♦." 

Robert  Greathead  (Grossetete),  tke  patron  of  Bacon,  was. 
bom  A.  P.  1175,  and  died  A.D.  1253,  a^ed  seveuty.eight 
ji^ears,  the  last  twenty-three  of  which  he  was  bishop  of-  Lin- 
coln. Greathead  appears  to  have  acquired  all  the  learning  of 
that  age,  having  studied  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris.  Piety,  integrity,  and  zeal,  characterized  this  vene- 
rable  prelate ;  and  he  laboured,  at  first  with  the  sanction  of 
the  pope,  to  reform  the  shocking  abuses  which  he  mtnessed 
in  the  monasteries  in  his  diocese.  He  sought  to  benefit  the 
people,  by  frequent  preaching ;  and  though  his  writings  do 
not  indicate  his  being  the  clearest  and  soundest  of  divines, 
yet  he  held  all  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Great- 
head  made  various  efforts  to  emancipate  his  country  from  the 
pernicious  exactions  of  the  pope;  but  they  cannot  be  de- 
tailed within  these  brief  limits,  nor  yet  his  contests  with  his 
Holiness.  England  furnishing  a  rich  field  for  a  harvest  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  pope,  in  many  cases,  appointed 
Italians  to  the  vacant  livings.  Fuller  remarks,  *'  The  pope's 
oppression  grew  intolerable ;  for  it  appeared,  by  inquisition 
made,  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Italians  in  England — 
whereof  many  were  boys,  more  blockheads,  all  aliens  — 
amounted,  per  annum,  unto  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
marks ;  whereas  the  king's  income,  at  the  same  time,  was 
hardly  twenty  thousand  "Y*^ 

Greathead,  in  the  spirit  of  an  apostle,  remonstrated  with 
Innocent  against  his  enormities  in  making  such  appoint- 
ments, refusing  to  obey  lus  mandates ;  on  which  account  his 
Holiness,  being  enraged,  threatened  and  excommunicated  the 
bold  prelate.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  in  his  dignity,  and 
died  in  hope  of  glory,  A.D.  1253,  warning  his  clergy  against 
the  abominations  of  the  pope,  as  Antichrist.  Matthew  Paris, 
a  contemporary  historian,  though  superstitiously  attached  to 
the  pope,  and  prejudiced  against  Greathead,  bears  this  tes- 
timony to  his  character :  —  "  This  holy  bishop,  Robert,  de- 

♦  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  3. 
t  Church  History,  cent,  xiii,  p.  65. 
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parted  this  world,  wMch  he  never  loved,  and  which  was  al- 
ways to  him  as  a  place  of  banishment.  He  was  the  open 
reprover,  both  of  my  lord  the  pope,  and  of  the  king;  and  the 
censurer  of  the  prelates,  the  corrector  of  the  monks,  the 
director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of  the  clergy,  the  sup- 
porter  of  scholars,  the  preacher  to  the  laity,  the  punisher  of 
incontinence,  the  diligent  investigator  of  various  writings; 
and,  lastly,  he  was  the  scourge  of  lazy  and  selfish  Romans, 
whom  he  heartily  despised.  In  the  supply  of  the  temporal 
table,  liberal,  copious,  polite,  cheerful,  and  affable.  In  the 
spiritual  table,  devout,  humble,  and  contrite.  In  the  epis- 
copal office,  diligent,  venerable,  and  indefatigable  *." 

Inefficient  were  the  efforts  of  Qreathead,  and  of  the  very 
few  others  who  partook  of  hb  spirit  in  that  age,  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  the  church.  Richard  Fizraf,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford>  of  which  he  became  chancellor  A.  D.  13d3>  and  made 
dean  of  Lichfield  A.  D.  1337,  promoted  in  1347,  by  Edward 
III,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  made  a  stand  against 
the  mendicant  friars,  who  swarmed  in  our  islands,  and 
whose  preaching  and  pretended  pardons  served  to  increase  the 
prevailing  evils.  **  I  have,  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh,"  says 
Fizraf,  ''about  two  thousand  penons^  who  stand  condemned 
by  the  censures  of  the  church  denounced  against  malefac- 
tors, of  all  which  number,  scarcely  fourteen  have  applied  to 
me  or  my  clergy  for  absolution.  Yet  they  all  receive  the 
sacraments,  as  others  do,  because  they  are  absolved,  or  pre- 
tend to  be  absolved."  Denouncing  the  wicked  practices  of 
the  friars,  in  his  sermons  at  London,  he  was  cited  to  Rome, 
where  he  boldly  defended  himself  before  Pope  Innocent  VI, 
for  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  return;  and  died,  after  seven 
or  eight  years  of  exile,  A.  D.  1360t.  Milner  says  of  Fizraf, 
"  Of  his  refutation  of  the  reigning  abuses,  the  account  is 
large ;  but  to  us,  at  least  at  this  day,  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary. Of  his  Christian  spirit,  doctrines,  and  sufferings,  the 
account  is  very  brief;  but,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  that 

*  Matthew  Paris,  p.  876;  Rapin's  History  of  England,  bookyiii; 
Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  417—422. 
t  Ibid. 
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God  WAS  WITH  HIM*.*'  Flzraf  is  said  to  Uavc  transliU^d 
Uie  Bible  into  English  f. 

Divine  faithf^J^«ss  was  doubtless  illuatrated;  in  preserving 
the  church  of  Christ  in  ]^land ;  and  i^any  there  probably 
w^re,  by  whom  the  corruptions  of  popery^  bpth  iu  doctrine 
and  discipline,  were  opposed.  But  the  true  servants  of  the 
Redeemer  were  few,  and  their  names  have  been  enrolled  only 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  Among  the  great,  not  many  arie 
recorded  as  the  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ:  yet  Thomas 
Brapwardinje  stands  conspicuous.  He  w^  bom  about 
A.D.  1290,  educated  at  Mercon  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1325, 
was  known  as  one  of  its  proctors.  His  life  was  that  of  a 
scholar,  undistinguished  by  any  striking  incident,  while  his 
reputation  for  learning  secured  him  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Profound  Doctor**'  He  was  a  frequent  and  popular  preacher ; 
he  accomp^ied  Edward  UI,  a9  chaplain,  in  his  French  wars ; 
and  his  prudence  and  piety  are  believed  to  have  had  a  salutary 
influence  on  both  the  king  and  his  army^  The  monks  of 
Canterbury  chose  him  archbishop :  but  thjQ  Iqng  would  not 
part  with  him  until  a  second  vacation,  when  he  was  elected 
again,  and  Edward  consented.  Bradwardine  was  consecrated 
at  Avignon ;  when  cardinal  Hugh,  a.  nephew  of  the  pope, 
ridiculed  the  prelate,  by  introducing  into  the  hall  a  person 
habited  as  a  peasant,  riding  on  an  ass,  petitioning  the  pope 
to  be  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Conscious  of  the 
learning  and  vii'tues  of  the  humble  prelate,  the  pope  and  his 
cardinals  were  constrained  to  resent  the  indignity,  and  frown 
on  its  contriver. 

Bradwardine  returned  to  England  to  enter  on  his  high 
office,  but  not  many  weeks  after  his  consecration,  and  only 
seven  days  after  his  landing,  he  died  at  J^ambeth,  A.  D.  1349. 
"  Whether  Bradwardine,  who  had  so  far  excelled  as  a  divine, 
would  have  been  equally  efficient  as  a  metropolitan,  may 
be  doubted  J  but  in  the  former  capacity,  his  proficiency  is 
believed  to  have  been  unrivalled.  The  lectures  delivered  by 
him  in  Merton  Hall,  not  many  years  prior  to  Wycliffe's  resi- 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  76.      t  Rapia,  Hist,  of  Eng.  book  x. 
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dence  as  a  student  in  that  aetninary^  were  published  in  a 
volume,  which  extends  to  nearly  nine  hundred  fblio  passes, 
and  was  entitled,  *De  Causa  Dei,'  or  the  cause  of  God 
against  Pela^us.  In  this  curious  production,  where  the 
various  knowledge,  and  the  scholastic  taste  of  the  author,  are 
alike  conspicuous,  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are 
explained  and  defended  with  a  felicity  which  has  been  noticed 
by  the  divines  of  a  later  period  with  equal  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. The  object  of  the  work  is  to  demonstrate  the  present 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  entire 
dependence  on  the  atonement  of  the  cross,  and  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  salvation." — "The  Oxford 
professor  feelingly  exdaims,  *What  multitudes  support  Pe- 
lagiiis,  and  with  clamour,  and  raillery,  and  derision — almost 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  Pelagius  into  error ! '  The 
zeal  of  Bradwardine,  directed  thus  vigorously  towards  a  re- 
formation of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  passed  over  the 
flagrant  evils  in  its  polity  and  discipline.  But  in  managing 
this  serious  department  of  controversy,  he  availed  himself 
fi*eely  of  the  reasonings  brought  to  the  same  question  by  the 
genius  of  Augustin ;  and  it  is  a  certain  evidence  of  mental 
improvement,  that  his  work,  abstruse  as  it  was  in  many  of  its 
parts,  became  immediately  popular.  Its  success  also  may 
be  viewed  'as  favourable  to  the  cause  of  theological  opinions, 
which,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  were  published 
by  Wycliffe  and  his  coadjutors  with  still  greater  efficiency*." 
Milner  calls  this  work  of  Blradwardine's,  '^an  admirable 
performance ;  whetiher  one  considers  the  force  of  his  genius, 
the  solidity  of  his  reasoning  powers,  or  the  energy  of  his 
devotion."  And  he  thus  concludes  the  review  of  his  works : 
"  Such  were  the  ardent  breathings  of  soul  in  a  studious  and 
thoughtful  scholar  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  who,  unaided 
by  human  connection,  in  an  age  dreary  and  unpromising 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  our  own  island  full  of  darkness^ 
aeems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  f&ith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Hie 
Mght  of  the  Waldenrian  doctrine  had  been  all  along  confined 
to  the  continent.    But  He,  who  shows  mercy  because  he 

•  Vanghaa's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  195— 197. 
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will  show  mercy,  and  who  had,  in  some  measure,  paved  the 
way  to  the  more  copious  exhibition  of  his  grace  by  the  life 
and  writings  of  Bradwardine,  was  preparing,  not  long  after 
his  decease,  to  revive  the  light  of  divine  truth  in  England, 
and  there  to  form  a  people  for  himself  who  should  set  forth 
his  praise  *." 

Two  other  circumstances  of  this  period  require  a  distinct, 
although  brief  notice.  The  first  is  the  *'  Crusades,'*  or  '*  Holy 
Wars,"  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  the  scene  of  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles  and  death,  from  the  infidel  Saracens.  These 
wars  continued  about  two  centuries,  from  A.  D.  1096,  impo- 
verishing all  ranks  except  the  clergy  and  the  popes,  who 
gamed  large  accessions  of  wealth  by  them.  Though  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  consecrated  soldiers  con- 
ducted by  ecclesiastics^  "  nothing  perhaps  in  the  annals  of 
history,"  says  Dr.  Maclaine, ''  can  equal  the  fiagitious  deeds 
of  this  infernal  rabble,"  of  whom  there  perished,  in  the 
several  expeditions,  not  less  than  two  millions  of  Eu- 
ropeans ! 

"Transubstantiation"  is  the  other  particular.  From  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  Christian  pastors 
began  to  be  called  priests,  superstition  had  attributed  some 
mysterious  efficacy  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  added  various 
rites  in  its  administration.  As  the  pernicious  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian  priesthood  was  cherished,  this  notion  was  strengthened, 
until  Paschasius  Radbert,  abbot  of  Corbey,  A.  D.  845,  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  affirming  that  the  bread  and  wine,  after 
blessing,  were  really  changed  into  the  body  ai^d  blood  of 
Christ.  This  opinion  gained  adherents  during  a  long  contro- 
versy. Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  A.  D.  1035,  was 
» learned  opponent  j  but  Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  advocated  the  doctrine,  and  it  prevailed.  But 
the  controversy  was  decided  A.D.  1215,  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran,  called  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  which  consisted  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  and  eight  hundred  abbots  and 
priors,  besides  the  ambassadors  of  almost  every  state  iw 
Europe, 

*  Church  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  106. 
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**  Hitherto,"  says  Dr.  M osheim,  "  the  opinions  of  the 
Christian  doctors,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist,  were  ex- 
tremely different ;  nor  had  the  chnrch  detennined,  by  any 
clear  and  positive  decree,  the  sentiment  that  was  to  be  em- 
braced in  relation  to  that  important  matter.  It  was  reserved 
for  Innocent  to  put  an  end  to  the  liberty,  which  every  Chris- 
tian had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  this  presence  in  the 
manner  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  and  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  most  monstrous 
doctrine  that  the  frenzy  of  superstition  was  capable  of  in- 
venting. This  audacious  pontiff  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
is  embraced  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome  relating  to 
that  point,  to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox  account  of  the 
matter;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  and  establish- 
ing the  use  of  the  term  Transubstantiation,  which  was  hitherto 
absolutely  unknown  *." 

Dr.  Southey  remarks,  "  Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  was  none  which  the  popes  so  long  hesitated  to 
sanction  as  the  prodigious  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
Nevertheless  it  prevailed,  and  was  finally  declared,  by  Inno- 
cent III,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  as  a  tenet  necessary 
to  salvation.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  doctrine  had  be- 
come popular — with  the  people,  for  its  very  extravagance, — 
with  the  clergy,  because  they  grounded  upon  it  their  loftiest 
pretensions.  For  if  there  were  in  the  sacrament  this  actual 
and  entire  presence,  which  they  denoted  by  the  term  of 
transubstantiation,  it  followed  that  divine  worship  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  service  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  an 
actual  sacrifice  was  performed  in  it,  wherein  they  afi^rmed  the 
Saviour  was  again  offered  up,  in  the  same  body  which  had 
suffered  on  the  cross,  by  their  hands.  The  priest,  when  he 
performed  this  stupendous  function  of  his  ministry,  had  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  held  in  his  hands,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth;  and  the  inference  which  they  deduced  from  so  blas- 
phemous an  assumption  was,  that  the  clergy  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  any  secular  authority,  seeing  that  they  could  create 

*  Eccles.  Hist  vol.  iii,  p.  243. 
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God  tlieiF  Creator!  Let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  the  state- 
ment is  in  the  slightest  part  exafi^erated;  il  ie  delivered 
faithfully  in  their  own  words*/' 

Priestcraft  having  arisen  to  a  height  so  enormona,  no  one 
tan  wonder  at  any  other  bksf  hemies  or  iniquities  reoorded  in 
history. 


BOOK  IV. 

FROM  THE  BTRTH  OP  WYCLIFFB  TO  THB  REI6N  OF  HENRT  VII, 
A.  D.  1509. 


CHAPTER  I. 


LIFE  OP  WYCUFFE. 

Popery  in  the  time  <tf  Wycliffe — Friars,  Franciiioaot,  and  DomiqieaiM  —  Oxlbrd 
University  —  Early  History  of  Wycliffe —His  Ofiees  and  Writings  —  ComplainU 
by  tlieParliameDt— His  Embassy  to  the  Pape— Deolares  the  Papa  to  beAnti- 
alirist— TVanslatea  tlie  Bible—  Cited  before  the  Bishops  —  His  illnesa—  Cited 
before  Archbishop  Sadbary  —  Cited  by  the  Pope  —  Death  of  Wycliffe  —  His  Doc- 
trines —  His  Opinions  of  the  Clerical  Orders  —  His  Character  by  Vanghan  —  By 
Dr.  Soathey. 

Fearful  darkness,  which  might  indeed  be  felt,  overspread 
the  nation,  when  there  arose  a  glorious  luminary  in  England. 
John  Wycliffe  is  justly  called  *<The  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation.''  The  period  at  which  he  appeared  has  beea 
denominated  the  most  gloomy  in  the  history  of  the  church; 
but  his  character  and  talents  were  extraordinary,  admirablf 
fitted  for  his  work,  by  the  wise  ordination  of  Providence. 

Popery  had  now  gained  its  highestel evation.  ''According 
to  the  Canons,  the  pope  was  as  far  above  all  kings  as  the  sun 
is  greater  than  the  moon.  He  was  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  though  he  subscribed  himself  Servant  of  Servants. 
As  supreme  king,  he  might  impose  taxes  upon  all  Christians  $ 
and  the  popes  declared  it  was  to  be  held  as  a  point  necessary^ 
to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.    That  he  might  lawfully  depose  kings,  was 

*  Book  of  the.  Chiuob,  vol.  h  P*  316>  316. 
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ATerred  to  he  bo  certain  a  doctrine,  tliat  it  could  be  denied 
only  by  madmen,  or  througli  the  fnstigfation  of  tlie  devil. 
Tke  Spouse  of  the  Church  waa  Vice-god:  men  were  com- 
manded to  bow  at  his  name,  as  at  the  name  of  Christ ;  the 
proudest  sovereigns  wuted  on  him  as  menials,  led  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and  held  up  his  stirrup  while  he  alighted ;  and 
ihere  were  ambassadors  who  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  saying,  *  O  thou,  that  tal&est  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  usl^ — The  advocates  of  the  papal 
power  proclaimed  that  he  could  change  the  nature  of  things, 
4md  make  injustice,  justice.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  he 
«hould  be  amenable  to  any  secular  power ;  for  he  had  been 
called  God  by  Constantine,  and  Qod  was  not  to  be  judged  by 
man :  under  Ood,  the  salvation  of  all  the  faithful  depended 
4m  him ;  and  the  Commentators  even  gave  him  the  blasphe- 
mous appellation  of  *  Our  Lord  God,  the  Pope*  1 '  *' 

Infallibility  was  pretended  as  essential  to  the  church ;  but 
the  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy  provoked  inquiry  into  their 
doctrines.  Reformers  arose  on  the  Continent,  under 
the  denomination  of  Waldenses,  and  various  other  titles. 
"  Indignation  against  spiritual  tyranny  and  imposture,  un- 
compromising sinceri4|r»  and  intrepid  zeal,  made  them  for- 
midable to  the  hierarchy."  Their  numbers  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  and  by  the  purity  of  l^eir  lives,  the  simplicity  of 
their  principles,  and  their  Indefatigable  zeal,  the  papal  church 
was  seriously  endangered.  But  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
scirptural.  revolution.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  now  fell 
npon  Francesco,  who  founded  a  new  order  of  monks,  called 
Franciscans,  after  their  canonized  founder,  St.  Francis.  En- 
tirely devoted  to  the  pope,  and  ardently  adoring  the  Virgin 
Mary,  *'  the  great  goddess  of  the  Romish  faith,''  these  new 
monks  increased  prodigiously.  '^  In  less  than  ten  years,  the 
delegates  alone  to  its  general  chapter  exceeded  five  thousand 
in  number ;  and  by  an  enumeration,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Reformation  must  have  dimi- 
nished their  amount  at  least  one-third,  it  was  found  that  even 
then  there  were  twenty-eight  themand  Franciscan  nuns  in 

•  Ihid«  voL  i,  p.  322.  - 
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nine  hundred  nanneries,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand Franciscan  friars  in  seven  thousand  convents;  besides 
very  many  nunneries,  which,  being  under  the  immediate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  ordinary,  and  not  of  the  order,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  return  *.** 

The  rival  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  instituted  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  temper  of  its  founder  engaged  it  in  the  bloody 
service  of  extirpating  the  Albigenses  by  fire  and  sword.  In 
this  work  both  co-operated;  and  though  they  soon  began 
cordially  to  hate  each  other,  they  were  both  equally  zealous 
in  serving  the  papal  church,  and  in  persecuting  its  ene- 
mies t-" 

Dark  as  was  this  age,  it  was  the  period  in  which  the  uni- 
versities received  their  chief  endowments.  The  students  at 
Oxford,  especially,  were  exceedingly  numerous.  But  the 
friars,  forcing  themselves  everywhere  by  their  assiduity  and 
boldness,  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  universities,  aug- 
menting their  numbers  by  inveigling  the  youth.  Parents,  on 
this  account,  became  afraid  to  trust  their  sons  at  Oxford ; 
and  the  number  of  students  is  said,  by  Chancellor  Flzraf,  to 
have  been  diminished,  in  consequence,  from  tJUriy  thousand, 
to  a  fifth  of  that  number  J.  The  friars,  therefore;  were  re- 
garded with  an  evil  eye  by  the  members  of  that  university, 
from  the  duties  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  exempt  them- 
selves, as  they  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction. 
And  when  there  appeared  a  man  bold  enough  to  attack  them 
upon  the  principle  of  their  institution,  and  the  errors  which 
they  taught,  and  skilful  enough  in  disputation  to  baffle  them 
at  their  own  weapons,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  persons  in 
authority  there. 

*'  This  man  was  John  Wycliffe,  whom  the  Roman  church 
has  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  class,  but  whom 
England  and  the  Protestant  world,  while  there  is  any  virtue, 
and  while  there  is  any  praise,  will  regard  with  veneration  and 
gratitude  §." 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  325.  tibid. 

t  Vaughin's  life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  364. 
$  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  326. 
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WyeWt  WB  bora  in  a  filial^  bearing  his  fkmllj  name,  in 
the  North  tMing  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  13^.    At  the  agre  of -^ 
aefMiteea  he  was  a  commoner  at  Qneen^s  College,  Oxford; 
when  he  was  nmored  to  Merton  College,  the  most  cele- 
hrated  in  the  Univereitj,  and  where  Bradwardine  had  re- 
centlj  been  professor  of  difinity.    Wycliffe  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  shocked  with  the 
ecclesiastical  corraptions,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  1356,  he  published  hb  treatise,  entitled,  "  The  I 
La^  Age  of  the  Church."    Three  years  later,  he  became  * 
dislbguished  at  Oxford  as  the  object  of  the  enmity  of  the  I 
friars,  on  account  of  his  publishing  his  censures  on  their  de-  I 
linquencies.    "  To  the  disputes  which  followed,  much  of  his  ! 
sul>se4|uent  decision  in  the  work  of  reformation  is  to  be  at*  ' 
tributed.    The  controversy  was  one  conducted  against  some 
of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  that  generation,  involving 
principles  of  ihe  highest  importance,  and  leading  to  results 
the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  religion,  since  the  age 
of  inspired  teachers.    Irritated  by  the  reasonings  of  their 
opponent,  the  mendicants  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  pa.- 
pacy ;  and  before  the  pontifical  tribunal,  the  complidnts  of 
auxiliaries  so  devoted  to  its  cause  would  not  be  preferred  in 
vain.    The  favour,  however,  which  was  thence  obtained,  dis- 
closed an  exercise  of  power  so  palpably  irreligious  and  un^ 
Just,  as  to  prepare  ihe  way  for  an  easy  abandonment  <tf 
various  matters,  deriving  the  whole  of  their  support  from  so 
doubtful  an  authority  *.'' 

Wycliffe  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  University,  for  his 
services  in  their  cause ;  and  the  society  of  Baliol  College  pre- 
sented him,  A.  D.  1361,  to  the  living  of  Fillingham,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  By  the  same  community,  and  within 
^e  same  period,  he  was  called  to  the  dignity  of  warden. 
**  Four  years  later,  we  find  him  occupying  the  same  office, 
in  connection  with  Canterbury  HaU ;  and  for  this  honour  he 
was  indebted  to  the  enlightened  friendship  of  Simon  Islep, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

♦  Vaagban'i  life  of  WycUffe,  vol.  i,  p.  562. 
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"  This  primate  had  filled  some  of  the  mo0t  important  offices 
in  the  church  and  the  goTemment ;  and,  with  his  attachment 
to  learning,  united  a  contempt  of  luxury,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  clerical  delinquencies,  which  rendered  him,  to  the  incom* 
petent  and  vicious,  an  object  of  terror.  Wycliffe  may  have 
felt  himself  flattered  by  an  appointment,  which  not  only  ori- 
ginated with  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  the  realm,  but  with. one 
so  much  disposed  to  investigate  pretensions  to  learning  and 
piety*." 

Islep  dying,  A.  D.  1366,  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Lang- 
ham,  a  patron  of  the  monks ;  and  he  ejected  Wyclifie  from 
his  wardenship.  To  the  pope,  Wycliffe  made  an  appeal, 
which^  after  four  years,  was  decided  against  him.  It  is  at 
this  crisis,  also,  that  we  find  his  name  fearlessly  associated 
with  a  controversy,  which  had  arisen  between  Edward  III, 
and  the  pontiff.  Urban  V.  It  was  in  1366,  that  the  letter  of 
Urban  demanded  of  the  English  monarch  the  annual  pay^ 
ment  of  a  thousand  marks,  to  be  transferred  to  the  papal 
treasury,  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment  for  the  sovereignty  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  those  kingdoms  being  held  in  fee  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  had  been  agreed  by  King 
John.  The  Parliament  decided,  that  John's  act  was  unlaw- 
ful. A  daring  monk  advocated  the  papal  claim,  which  was 
quickly  answered  by  the  powerful  pen  of  Wycliffe,  as  **  the 
king's  peculiar  clerk j"  declaring  the  "canon  law"  to  be 
*' rendered  superfluous  by  the  Christian  Scriptures,"  and 
that  the  pope  was  liable  to  the  guilt  of  mortal  transgression ; 
consequently,  might  forfeit  every  right  to  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion f.  However  true,  these  sentiments  were  novel  in  that 
age;  and  ''it  is  certain,''  says  Vaughan,  ''that,  in  England, 
the  doctrine  thus  affirmed  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  respecting  the  alleged  consequence  of  mortal 
sin,  obtained  in  Wycliffe  their  first  advocate  J. 

Wycliffe  lost  his  wardenship,  but  was  rewarded  with  a 
professorship  of  divinity,  A.  D.  1372.    "  His  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  theology,  in  the  leading  university  in  the  kingdom, 
♦Ibid,  vol. i,  p. 273,  274. 
t  Ibid.  p.  278, 279.  t  Ibid.  p.  293. 
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opened  an  importaDt  field  for  the  diflfasioa  of  hia  opinioni, 
and  has  rendered  the  year  1372  a  memorable  period  in  hia 
history  *."  His  **  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue/'  produced 
about  this  time^  gives  a  delightfiil  exhibition  of  the  evange- 
lical sentiments,  ''and  the  devotional  feelings,  which. the  re- 
former brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  divinity  pro- 
fessor." Having  explained  the^r^^  precept  in  its  spiritual 
requirements,  he  adds,  ''  If  a  man  will  keep  this  command- 
ment, he  must  believe  stedfastly,  that  Almighty  God  in  Tri- 
nity, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons 
in  one  God,  are  the  noblest  object  that  may  have  being  — 
all  power,  all  wit,  all  wisdom,  all  mercy,  all  charity,  and  all 
goodness,  being  in  him,  and  coming  of  him.  Also,  thou 
must  fear  God  above  all  things  in  this  world,  and  break  his 
commandments  for  the  sake  of  no  worldly  good ;  also,  thou 
must  love  God  above  all  things,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self; labouring  diligently  to  understand  the  law  of  God, 
especially  his  ten  commandments;  and  watching  that  thy 
will  be  ^0  regulated,  that  it  may  accord  with  God's  will.  Have 
a  remembrance,  too,  of  the  goodness  of  God,  how  he  made 
thee  in  his  own  likeness ;  and  how  Jesus  Christ,  both  God 
and  man,  died  so  painful  a  death  upon  the  cross,  to  buy  man's 
soul  out  of  hell,  even  with  his  own  heart's  blood,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  bliss  of  heaven  f ! " 

Independence  of  every  priestly  mystery,  which  Wycliffe 
thus  maintuned,  was  to  prove  the  essential  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  our  religious  emancipation.  Ecclesiastical 
impositions  and  extortions  increasing,  the  exact  number  and 
value  of  alien  benefices  in  England  was  investigated,  and  "  it 
was  resolved,  by  the  parliament  of  1374,  to  choose  certain 
delegates,  who  should  once  more  convey  their  remonstrance 
to  the  pontiff.  Wycliffe 's  name  was  second  on  the  list ;  and, 
during  two  years,  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  personally 
fritnessing  the  intrigues  of  the  papal  court.  It  was  complained, 
by  a  petition  to  parliament,  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  for  ecclesiastical  dignities,  amounted  toyft^^  limes 
more  than  those  obtained  by  the  king  from  the  whole  pro- 

♦  Ibid,  vol*  i,  p.  3iy.  f  Ibid.  p.  329. 
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<kiee  oftke  realm.  **  For  nooie  one  biflhoprie^  or  otiMr  dig^. 
nity,*'  tbc  pope  is  sakL  to  receive,  **by  way  of  Iranelatioii 
and  detUi,  three,  four,  or  fi?e  several  taxes;  Mid  while,  for 
mooey,  the  brokers  of  that  sinful  city  (Rome)  promote  many 
caiti^,  being  altogether  unlearned  and  unworthy,  to  m  thou* 
sand  marks'  living  yearly,  the  learned  and  worthy  can  hardly 
obtain  twenty  marks,  whereby  learning  decayeth; — aliens," 
the  complaint  proceeds,  ''and  enemies  to  this  land,  who 
never  saw,  nor  care  to  see,  their  parishioners,  have  those 
livings;  whereby  they  despise  God's  service,  and  convey 
away  the  treasure  of  the  realm,  and  are  worse  than  Jews  and 
Saracens."  —  "The  pope's  collector  keepeth  a  house  in  Lon-^ 
don,  with  clerks  and  officers  thereunto  belonging,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  king's  solemn  courts,  transporting  yearly 
to  the  pope  twenty  thousand  marks,  and  most  commonly 
more."  ITiey  add,  '*  that  cardinals  and  other  aliens,  re- 
maining at  the  court  of  Rome  —  whereof  one  cardinal  is  s 
dean  of  York ;  aoother,  of  Salisbury ;  another,  of  Lincoln ; 
another,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  another,  archdeacon  of 
Durham ;  another,  archdeacon  of  Suffolk ;  and  another,  arch* 
deacon  of  York ;  another,  prebendary  of  Thane  and  Nassing- 
don ;  another,  prebendary  of  York,  in  the  diocese  of  York- 
have  divers  others,  the  best  dignities  in  England,  and  have 
sent  over  yearly  unto  them  twenty  thousand  marks,  over  and 
above  that  which  English  brokers  have  *,"  Specifically,  and 
at  great  length,  the  existing  enormities  were  stated  by  the 
''Good  Parliament,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  people;  and 
some  concessions  and  promises  were  made  by  the  pope. 

Wycliffe  was  presented,  in  1375,  to  the  prebend  of  Aust, 
in  Westbury,  by  the  king ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire.  On  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  "  Wycliffe  attacked  the  papal  court  in 
the  boldest  manner ;  maintaining,  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
all  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  the  perfect  rule  of 
Quistian  practice  was  found  in  them  only :  he  denied  thic 
authority  of  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  procbdmed  that 
he  was  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  whom  St.  Paul 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  350, 351. 
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prophetically  describes,  '  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  show- 
ing himself  that  he  is  God/  and  denounced  him  as  anti- 
christ. These  opinions  he  openly  preached  and  published, 
appealing  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  proof;  and  they  were 
propagated  by  his  disciples,  who  attacked  the  friars  in  their 
own  manner,  preaching  to  the  people,  and  going  about,  as  h« 
himself  did,  barefoot,  and  in  plain  frieze  gowns.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  was  accused  of  heresy ;  and  orders  came  to 
Sudbury  the  primate,  and  Courtney  bishop  of  London,  to 
have  him  arrested,  and  kept  in  close  custody,  till  they  should 
receive  further  instructions.  But  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  then  governing  the  kingdom  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  father,  protected  him  with  a  high  hand : 
and  he  was  still  so  popular  at  Oxford,  that  when  a  nuncio  was 
sent  thither,  requiring  the  University,  under  pain  of  the  se- 
verest penalties,  to  deliver  him  up  for  justice,  the  threats 
were  disregarded.  The  archbishop,  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed  in  the  summary  mimner  which  the  pope  ordered, 
summoned  him  to  appear,  within  thirty  days,  before  him 
and  the  bishop  of  London  at  a  synod  held  in  St.  Paul's;  and 
Wycliffe,  confident  in  his  cause,  and  in  his  protectors,  hesi- 
tated not  to  obey  *,''  A.  D.  1377- 

**  On  the  day  appointed,  Wycliffe  appeared  before  the 
synod,  with  four  bachelors  of  divinity,  one  from  each  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  to  assist  him  —  thus  showing,  that  even 
among  the  friars  themselves,  he  had  found  disciples  and  co- 
acy  utors ;  «nd  with  John  of  Graunt,  and  Lord  Percy  the  earl 
marshal,  as  his  Mends  and  protectors  f.'' 

Wycliffe  was  required,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  to  stand 
daring  his  trial ;  but  his  noble  friends  insisted  on  his  having 
a  seat— on  which  account  an  altercation  arose  between  the 
bishop  and  the  duke,  which  ended  in  a  tumult,  and  the  meet- 
ing broke  up.  The  bishop,  the  following  year,  cited  Wyc- 
liffe to  appear  before  the  prelates,  at  Lambeth  Palace;  where 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  condemned,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  an  authoritative  order  from  the  queen-mother,  by 

*  Sotttbey't  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  337,  338.  t  'Ibid. 
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ISirLeidtCMoitl,  forbi4dki||r  the  bifthopfl  to  p»8  sentenot  on 
iiim  *.  A  Bchisfli  in  tke  popedom  lutppeniag  ai  tlitt  titat, 
Wycliffe  iosprored  Che  event  and  Ids  leisiHfe^  by  publbfaing  a 
treatise  on  the  <^ Truth  of  the  ScriptHre;''  and  ''that  his 
countrymen  might  be  enabled  to  try  lus  doctrinee  by  that 
test,  he  translated  both  the  Old  and  New  Testamrat  into  the 
Engtish  tongue  f/* 

Shortly  afterwards,  WyclifTe  fell  dan|>ere«sly  ill  at  Oxford; 
when  four  doctors  from  the  four  orders  of  friars,  and  «eip«ral 
aldermen  of  the  city,  were  commisrioned  to  Tisit  him ;  hoping 
that,  in  the  fear  of  death,  Hhey  might  induce  him  to  retract 
what  he  had  written  against  the  M emlicants.  Hwfiiig  listened 
to  ^tem  patiently,  he  desired  his  attendant  to  raise  1dm 
on  his  pillow ;  and  then,  with  eyes  fixed  on  them,  he  sternly 
replied,  '*  1  shall  not  die,  but  live  still  further  to  decktpe  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  friars ! " 

Wycliffe  recovered,  and  oon^ued  his  vinous  labours  to 
diffuse  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ.  B«t  he  was  summoned 
by  Sudbury,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1362,  ht* 
fore  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  at  Oxford.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  he  baffled  his  opponents  by  his 
superior  knowledge.  His  opinions  were  published,  and 
gained  ground ;  especially  as  many  persons  obtained  his  New 
Testament,  by  which  they  discovered  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trines. What  measures  to  adopt  with  regard  to  this  bold 
reformer,  his  judges  were  at  a  loss  to  determine.  "  But  from 
this  period,  and  by  virtue  of  letters  obtained  from  the  king, 
his  connection  with  Oxford  was  dissolved  %"  ^od  he  with- 
drew to  his  living  at  Lutterworth.  ''Our  great  reformer, 
vndaunted  in  his  retirement,  and  faidiful  to  the  last,  stiH 
wielded  the  pen ;  and  when  Urban  VI  endeavom-ed  to  raise 
men  and  money  here,  for  a  crusade  against  the  rival  pope» 
he  wrote  against  the  wickedness  of  exciting  war  in  Christen- 
dom, xipon  a  dispute  between  two  false  priests,  insis^ng  that 
the  pope  was  plainly  antichrist. 

•  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  377. 
t  Southey,  vol.  i,  p.  341, 342. 
t  Vaugban,  rol.  ii,  p.  120. 
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''  Urban  summoned  him  for  this  to  Rome :  he  replied,  that 
an  attack  of  palsy  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  ikt 
journey.  A  second  attack,  which  seized  him  in  his  churchy 
proved  feUal,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  *."  — 
Wyclifife  terminated  his  mortal  career  on  the  last  day  of  De* 
cember,  A.D.  1384. 

Wyclifife  held  for  his  own  salvation,  and  maintained  as  a 
Teformer  of  the  Christian  church,  all  those  great  principles, 
which  were  restored  at  the  Protestant  Reformation.  His 
feith  included  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  —  the  divinity 
and  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God — salvation  only  by  his 
righteousness  and  atonement,  through  the  sanctification  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  personal  holiness  —  and,  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  popish  traditions,  the  exclusive  authority  and  pef- 
feet  sufiSciency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  As  a  specimen  of  his  evangelical  sentiments, 
we  have  already  given  one  passage,  in  agreement  with  which 
his  writings  generally  will  be  found.  Various  doctrinal  errors 
have  been  attributed  to  this  great  man,^  by  those  who  have 
been  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  hb  work«.  Those, 
however,  who  would  learn  correctly  the  opinions  of  that 
honoured  minister  of  Christ,  and  see  a  worthy  portrait  of 
his  extraordinary  character  and  labours,  must  read  the 
masterly  volumes  of  his  ''Life  and  Opinions,"  by  Robert 
Vaughan  f. 

We  must,  however,  give  one  parage,  expressing  WyclifiTe's 
judgment  concerning  the  "  Orders  "  of  Christian  ministers. 
''  By  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  priests  and  bishops  were  all 
one:  but  afterwards,  the  emperor  divided  them,  and  made^ 
bishops  lords,  and  priests  their  servants ;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  envy,  and  quenched  much  charity."  —  "I  boldly 
assert  one  thing,  viz,  that  in  the  primitive  church,  or  in  the 
time  of  Paul,  two  orders  of  the  clergf  were  sufi&cient;  that  is, 
a  priest  and  a  deacon.    In  like  manner  I  affirm,  that,  in  ^ 

^  Southey,  vol.  i,  p.  347. 

t  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wydiffe,  D.D.,  illttsCtated 
principally  from  his  unpublished  Manuscripts;  with  a  Preliminary 
Tiew  of  the  Papal  System,  &g.,  by  Bobert  Vaufhan.   3  vols.  8vo. 
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time  of  Paul,  presbyter  and  bishop  were  names  of  the  same 
office.  This  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy^  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  And  the  same  is  testified  by  that  profound  theologian, 
Jerome.*'  —  **  From  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  sufficient,  that  there  should  be  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, holding  that  state  and  office  which  Christ  has  imposed 
on  them ;  since  it  appears  certain,  that  these  degrees  and 
orders  have  their  origin  in  the  pride  of  Caesar.  If,  indeed, 
they  were  necessary  to  the  church,  Christ  and  his  apostles 
would  not  have  been  silent  respecting  them ;  as  those  im- 
pious pretend,  who  magnify  the  papal  laws  above  those  of 
Christ.  Every  catholic  should  judge  of  the  office  of  the 
clergy,  from  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  especially  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  *.*' 

The  learning,  patriotism,  and  piety  of  Wycliffc,  equalled 
the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  character,  and  his  apostolic 
courage ;  but,  for  a  review  of  the  whole,  we  must  refer  to 
Vaughan.  That  learned  biographer  remarks,  *'  In  the  school 
of  the  Reformers,  the  precedence  in  honour  has  generally 
been  given  to  Martin  Luther;  and  perhaps  there  is  not 
another  individual  in  that  distinguished  class  of  men,  who 
may  be  compared  with  him  to  so  little  disadvantage  as  John 
de  Wycliffe.  Both  were  nursed  in  the  superntitions  which 
they  were  destined  to  oppose ;  and  both  passed,  by  slow  and 
unanticipated  steps,  to  the  adoption  of  their  final  sentiments. 
They  were  also  devout  men  from  their  youth;  and  before 
meditating  any  hostile  movement  with  respect  to  the  hie- 
rarchy, were  in  some  degree  aware  of  its  abuses.  But  the* 
claim  to  originality  and  enterprise,  must  certainly  be  awarded 
to  the  Englishman.  There  was  an  advance  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  and  a  revival  of  learning,  observable  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  which  were  highly  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  character  of  Wycliffe ;  but,  two  centuries  later, 
the  same  causes  did  much  more  towards  inspiring  the  genius 
of  Luther.    The  court  of  Csesar  had  been  for  ages  the  retreat 

•  Vaughan,  vol.  ii,  p.  276, 276. 
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ofmeu,  who  had  most  successfully  assailed  the  secular  am- 
bition of  the  pontiffs ;  and  while  the  livin|of  admirers  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  who  had  everywhere  multiplied, 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  impatient  to  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  established  system,  the  councils  of  Basle,  Constance, 
and  Pisa,  had  exposed  its  departing  strength.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  conclude,  that, 
vdiile  there  certainly  were  some  points  of  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  two  great  leaders  of  the  English  and  German 
reformations,  the  difference  between  them  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  and  such  as  will  not  be  found  in  the  elements  of 
their  character,  so  much  as  in  the  circumstances  of  their  his- 
tory. Nor  is  it  altogether  mysterious,  that  a  more  qualified 
estimate  should  have  so  far  prevailed  respecting  the  character 
of  Wycliffe,  than  has  generally  obtained  in  reference  to  that 
of  Luther.  The  bold  antagonist  of  Tetzil  laboured,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  better  auspices,  and  with  more  success ;  and 
whatever  Protestant  learning  or  genius  could  do,  has  been 
generously  done,  towards  vindicating  his  conduct  and  opi- 
nions  from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies.  But  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  whose  names 
should  not  be  repeated  with  that  of  Wycliffe,  to  the  illustra- 
tion, of  whose  history  a  much  larger  share  of  industry  and 
talent  has  been  applied  *.'' 

Dr. Southey  testifies  —  "A  great  and  admirable  man  he 
was:  his  fame,  high  as  it  is,  is  not  above  his  deserts;  and  it 
suffers  no  abatement,  upon  comparison  with  the  most  illus- 
trious of  those  who  have  followed  in  the  path  which  he 
opened.  His  writings  were  carried  into  Bohemia,  by  one  of 
the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  the  marriage  of  their  prin- 
cess with  Richard  II  brought  into  England.  From  the 
perusal  of  them,  John  Huss  imbibed  those  opinions  con- 
cerning the  papal  church,  for  which  he  suffered  heroically  at 
the  stake,  to  his  eternal  honour,  and  to  the  perpetual  infamy 
of  the  council  which  condemned  him,  and  of  the  emperor 
who  suffered  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  given  him  to  be 
broken;  and  Huss  prepared  the  way  for  Luther f."    That 

♦Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  339-347. 

t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  348. 
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distiDgaisbed  writer  dtdaret — "It  is  a  reproack  to  diis 
country,  that  no  statue  ha«  been  erecttd  ia  his  honour ;  aid 
that  his  trans]ati<m  of  the  Old  Testament  should  never  have 
been  printed  *." 


CHAPTER  n. 


WTCUFFS  •  DI8CIPLS8. 


Activity  of  the  LoIIardi— LoodoDen  Lollards  —  Popisb  Oppoiition  to  the  Scrip, 
tureg  —Dr.  Lingaid's  Testimony —Lord  Mayor  — Kolghton's  Testimony  —  "  TTic 
Ploaghman*8  Tale  **  —  Wycllffe's  **  Poor  Priests  **  —  Helnher^  Testhnony  •— 
Qaeen  Anne's  Piety—  Dr.  Cramp —John  de  Trevisa  —  WBliam  of  WtelchaB* 

Wycliffe  died  in  peace,  leaving  his  rarions  writings^  and 
his  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  rich  inheritance 
to  the  church.  Ills  decease  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Romish 
clergy ;  but  his  principles  could  not  descend  into  the  grave 
with  him.  His  doctrines,  being  the  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity,  were  imperishable.  With  amazing  success  they  were 
propagated  through  the  nation  by  his  numerous  followers, 
who  were  called  Lollards,  a  name  adopted  f^om  those  con- 
demned as  heretics  in  Germany.  Hiese  itinerated  throi^h 
the  country  on  foot,  in  a  plain  dress,  vehemently  declaimii^ 
against  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  the  manifest 
vices  of  the  clergy.  Many  of  these  preachers  were  not  only 
indefatigable  in  their  home- missionary  labours;  but,  as  ia 
testified  by  their  enemies,  they  became  exceedingly  eloquent 
and  powerful  disputants  on  the  subjects  of  religion.  Vet 
their  talents  were  ascribed  to  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  by 
whom  it  was  said  they  were^ possessed  as  soon  as  they  became 
Lollards.  They  were  gladly  heard,  however,  not  only  by 
the  common  people,  but  by  many  of  the  great  and  noble,  in 
whom  they  found  powerful  protectors.  Among  these  were 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lords  Clifford,  Hilton,  Lati- 
mer, and  Percy. 

Sharon  Turner  informs  us,  from  the  contemporary  autho- 
rities, that  *'  preachers  imbued  with  the  opinions  of  Wyc- 
liffe started  up  in  many  places ;  and  several  knights,  lords, 
and  even  dukes,  espoused  them.    Hie  citizens  of  London 

*lbid.  vol.i,  p.347. 
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became,  for  the  most  part,  Lollards,  as  the  new  reformers 
were  called.  The  sermons  of  the  mendicant  friars,  formerly 
80  admired,  were  nnderralaed ;  and  the  preachinfif  from  the 
Nbw  Scriptures  made  a  universal  impression."  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  Wycliffe,  we  find  the  bishop  of  Wor* 
cester  compluning,  that  **  the  etemally*damned  sons  of  anti- 
christ, the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet,  conspiring 
with  a  diabolical  instigation,  confederating  together  under 
the  name  of  Lollards,  and  actuated  by  insanity,  were  pouring 
out  their  poison  from  their  honeyed  mouths,  under  the  veil 
of  great  sanctity."  **  From  which,"  says  a  judicious  writer, 
^*  we  may  infer,  that  these  reformers  were  men  of  virtuous 
lives  and  mild  manners,  as  well  as  of  intelligent  minds  *." 

Romish  writers  contemporary  with  the  Lollards  reprobate 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  grievous 
evil.  Knighton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  says,  **  Christ  com- 
mitted the  Gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
that  they  might  minister  it  to  the  laity  and  weaker  persons, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  persons'  wants ;  but 
this  Master  John  Wycliffe  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into 
English;  and  by  that  means  lud  it  more  open  to  the  laity 
and  to  women  who  could  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had  the  best 
understanding.  And  so  the  Gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad  and 
trodden  under  swine ;  and  that  which  used  to  be  precious  to 
both  clergy  and  laity  is  made,  as  it  were,  the  common  jests 
of  both ;  and  the  jewel  of  the  church  is  turned  into  the  sport 
of  the  laity  t." 

Dr.  Lingard,  a  Roman-catholic  historian  of  our  times,  in 
the  spirit  of  Knighton,  bears  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
effiBcts  of  our  reformer's  labours.  He  says,  ''  Wycliffe  made 
a  new  translation,  multiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  tran- 
scribers, and,  by  his  *  poor  priests,'  recommended  it  to  the 
perusal  of  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine 
of  wonderful  power.  Men  were  flattered  by  the  appeal  to 
their  private  judgment;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired 

*  Fry's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  250. 
t  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  153. 
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partizans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  generated,  and  ■  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious 
revolution,  which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  astonished 
and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe.'' 

Among  the  more  decided  adherents  of  Wycliffe's  doctrines, 
a  distinguished  place  must  be  assigned  to  John  of  North* 
ampton.  This  opulent  citizen  was  lord-mayor  of  London 
two  years  before  the  Reformer's  death ;  and  he  is  described, 
by  the  Romish  writers,  as  a  Lollard.  John  provoked  the 
priesthood  grievously,  by  his  activity  in  correcting  the  vices 
of  the  metropolis ;  by  which  the  bishop  and  his  clei^  made 
a  lucrative  profit,  *'  compounding  with  the  most  notorious 
offenders."  Vaughan  remarks,  "  The  bishop  and  his  de- 
pendants stormed  at  this  intrusion  on  the  sphere  of  their 
acknowledged  jurisdiction :  but  their  wraih  was  fruitless.  In 
the  following  year,  Northampton  was  re-elected;  and, 
through  both  periods  of  office,  failed  not  to  render  Idmself 
the  terror  of  the  licentious,  in  a  licentious  age.  He  was 
aware  of  being  supported  by  the  more  respectable  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  their  joint  conduct  is  described  by  Wal- 
singham,  as  the  effect  of  that  spirit  of  insolence,  presump- 
tion, and  heresy,  which  had  long  characterized  the  Lon- 
doners, and  scattered  its  infection  over  other  cities  *." 

Undoubted  authorities  testify,  that  the  disciples  of  Wyc- 
liffe  "  multiplied,  and  filled  every  place  within  the  compass 
of  the  land  f.*'  Knighton  of  Leicester,  as  Vaughan  remarks, 
"  in  attempting  to  account  for  this  fact,  which  he  deplores 
as  the  most  evil  feature  of  the  times,  has  remarked,  that  the 
sectarian  teachers  '  always  pretended  in  their  discourses  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  law  of  God,  or,  as  they  expressed 
themselves,  goddis  law,  to  which  they  declared  themselves  to 
be  strictly  conformed  both  in  their  opinions  and  their  con- 
duct.' The  effect  of  this  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  as  opposed 
to  that  rival  authority  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  church, 
is  said  to  be,  that  a  great  many  well-meaning  people  were 

•  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  ii,  p.  163. 

t  Knighton,  in  Vaughan,  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 
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deluded,  aad  were  induced  to  unite  with  tbe  enemies  to  ^e 
law  of  God.  This  writer  has  also  attempted  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  new  sectaries ;  and  his  statements,  though 
but  partially  true,  and  in  some  respects  contradictory,  are 
deserving  of  notice.  It  may  be  correct,  that,  '  like  their 
Master,  they  were  too  eloquent,  and  too  much  for  other 
people,  in  all  contentions  by  word  of  mouth ;  that,  mighty 
in  words,  they  exceeded  all  men  in  making  speeches,  out- 
talking  every  one  in  litigious  disputations.'  So  marked  also 
was  the  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures, 
now  first  disclosed  to  these  persons,  and  that  which  they 
found  sanctioned  by  popes  and  councils,  that  we  are  not  in 
any  measure  surprised  to  find,  that  both  men  and  women, 
though  never  so  lately  converted  to  this  sect,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  modes  of  speech,  and  by  a  wonderful 
agreement  in  the  same  opinions.'  Novel  as  the  event  ap- 
peared, the  light  introduced  rendered  the  impurities  which 
the  darkness  had  concealed  so  far  visible,  as  to  have  pre- 
cisely this  effect ;  except,  indeed,  when  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, the  power  of  which  is  commonly  derived  from  a  re- 
gard to  some  selfish  interest,  was  such  as  to  produce  its 
wonted  evasion  of  evidence  *.'* 

Besides  the  direct  testimony  of  their  enemies,  other  sources 
of  information  give  us  a  satisfactory  view  of  Wyc1iffe*s  dis- 
ciples. The  poem  called  "  The  Plowman's  Tale,"  ia  valuable 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  production  of  that  age,  ''  intended  to 
embody  the  points  of  controversy  between  the  Lollards  and 
the  orthodox,  and  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  advocate  their  respective  tenets.  This 
production  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  griffin  and  a 
pelican ;  the  latter  representing  the  true  church,  who,  like 
her  Lord,  has  been  called  to  nourish  her  offspring  with  her 
blood;  the  farmer  serving  as  the  emblem  of  the  hierarchy, 
because  strong,  soaring,  and  oppressive.  In  the  conclusion, 
a  struggle  ensues,  during  which  a  phcenix  appears,  in  aid  of 
the  defenceless  pelican,  and  destroys  her  antagonist,  together 
with  a  host  of  foul  birds  cdkcted  as  allies.    The  Ploughman, 

*  Vaughan,  voL  ii,  p.  156. 
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liaving  finished  his  narrative,  observes,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  party  to  the  quarrel  described,  but  simply  as 
giving  a  faithful  report  of  its  progress  and  result*." 

Wycliffe's  colleagues  and  home-missionaries,  the  '^  Poor 
Priests,'*  are  often  referred  to  with  high  commendations, 
as  a  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  England.  "  From 
the  preamble  to  the  persecuting  law,  so  dishonestly  obtained 
by  Courtney  in  1382,  it  appears,  that  these  laborious  teachers 
were  accustomed  to  journey  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
county  to  county;  that,  clothed  in  habits  of  peculiar  sim- 
plicity, and  without  any  licence  from  the  local  ordinaries,  it 
was  their  manner  to  preach  their  doctrine  openly,  not  only 
in  churches  and  churchyards,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  mar- 
kets and  fairs,  and  indeed  in  all  places  where  multitudes  were 
convened.  When  cited  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to 
answer  before  them,  on  account  of  these  disorders,  they  are 
described  as  treating  the  authority  claimed  by  such  officers 
with  contempt.  The  alternative  that  would  be  submitted  to 
them,  on  appearing  before  such  a  tribunal,  they  well  knew  to 
be  silence  or  imprisonment;  and  as  they  were  not  at  all 
concerned  about  the  spiritual  censures  which  their  conduct 
|n]ght  incur,  it  was  natural  that  a  summons  from  such  quarters 
should  be  rarely  obeyed +.'* 

,  Sancho  Reinher,  a  Romish  writer  of  that  age,  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  holiness  of  life  exhibited  by  those  who  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer,  in  these  remarkable 
words :  — "  The  disciples  of  Wycliffe  are  men  of  a  serious 
and  modest  deportment;  avoiding  all  ostentation  in  dress, 
mixing  little  with  the  busy  world,  and  complaining  of  the 
debauchery  of  mankind.  They  maintain  themselves  wholly 
by  their  own  labour,  and  utterly  despise  wealth ;  being  fully 
content  with  bare  necessaries.  They  follow  no  traffic,  be- 
cause it  is  attended  with  so  much  lying,  swearing,  and  cheat- 
ing. They  are  chaste  and  tiemperate;  are  never  seen  in 
4»vern8,  or  amused  by  the  trifling  gaieties  of  life.  You  find 
them  always  employed,  either  learning  or  teaching.  They 
^re  concise  and  devout  in  their  prayers,  blaming  an  animated 

♦  Ibid,  vol.ii,  p.  167, 158. 
t  Ibid,  p.  163,  164. 
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prolixity.  They  aerer  ^wear ;  speak  little ;  and  in  their  pub- 
lic preaching  they  lay  the  chief  stress  on  charity.  They  neyer 
mind  canonical  hours,  because  they  say  that  a  Paternoster  or 
two,  repeated  vnih  devotion,  is  better  than  tedious  hours 
spent  without  devotion.  They  explain  the  Scriptures  in  a 
different  way  from  the  holy  doctors  and  church  of  Rome. 
They  speak  little  and  humbly,  and  are  well  behaved  in  ap- 
pearance.*' 

Milner  adds,  "This  abstract,  is  not  produced  as  a  proof  of 
the  candour  of  a  Roman*  catholic,  but  of  his  wretched 
standard  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  these  excellencies  of 
character  in  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  are  not  here  mentioned 
hy  the  author  in  terms  of  approbation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  with  great  simplicity  noted  by  him  as  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  heretical  people.  So  little,  in  the;  times  of  Wye- 
Me  and  his  followers,  had  the  prevailing  religion  to  do  with 
morals  and  the  heart  *," 

Queen  Anne  was  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe ; 
and  her  personal  character  was  so  excellent  and  exemplary, 
that,  for  many  years  after  her  decease,  she  was  called  **  the 
Good  Queen  Anne.'*  Many  have  mentioned  the  piety  of  this 
eminent  Christian  female ;  but  we  shall  give  an  account  of  if 
in  the  words  of  Milner.  Archbishop  Courtney  was  a  deter- 
mined persecutor  of  the  Lollards ;  and  King  Richard  II  was 
induced  to  patronize,  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates,  though 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  his  reign,  any  were  actually 
put  to  death.  "  That  the  blind  fury  of  ambitious  and  un- 
principled men  was  thus  for  a  time  restrained  from  commit- 
ting the  last  acts  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  is  to  be  asicribed 
partly  to  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  may.be 
called  the  political  father  of  the  Lollards,  and  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Anne,  the  consort  of  Richard  II,  and  sister  of 
Winceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  The  accounts  of  this  princess, 
in  regard  to  religion,  are  brief;  yet  they  merit  our  particular 
fUtention,  because  they  seem  to  illustrate  the  course  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  paving  the  way  for  that  connection  with 
Bohemia,  by  which  the  labours  of  Wycliffe  became  so  ser- 

♦  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  202,  203. 
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vioeable  in  propa^j^ttfaig  tke  Gospel  in  the  ktter  countrj.  Ske 
:  liv^  with  King  Richard  about  eleven  yean,  and  died  in  the 
year  1394,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  remarked 
of  her,  that  she  had  in  her  possession  the  Gospels  in  the 
English  language,  wiUi  four  learned  Commentaries  upon 
them.  At  her  funeral,  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  lA  his 
sermon,  adverted  to  this  circumstuice ;  and  expressed  much 
surprise  at  it,  as  she  was  born  an  alien.  The  prelate  added^ 
Aat  she  had  sent  to  him,  for  his  inspection  and  judgment, 
her  four  English  translations  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  had 
found  them  true  and  faithful.  He  confessed  that  it  ^>peaied 
to  him  a  marvellous  instance  of  godliness,  that  so  great  a 
lady  would  humbly  condescend  to  study  such  excellent 
books :  and  he  completed  his  encomium  by  declaring,  that 
he  never  knew  a  woman  of  such  extraordinary  piety  *." 

Sufficient  has  already  been  shown,  by  this  brief  notice  of 
the  LoUards,  that  in  general  they  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  their  Saviour;  and  that  in  their  age,  in  England,  we 
must  seek  among  the  disciples  of  Wycliife  for  the  true  church 
of  Christ. 

Henry  Crump,  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  from  a 
violent  adversary  became  a  convert  to  Wycliffe's  doctrines^ 
and  a  bold  preacher  of  the  faith  of  Christ ;  for  which  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  bishops,  and  obliged  to  flee  into  Ireland. 
Tliere,  however,  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  prelate,  A.  D.  1392 ; 
and,  as  is  believed,  died  in  his  confinement. 

John  de  Trevisa  deserves  a  record  here.  He  was  bom  in 
Cornwall,  and  died  in  peace,  A.D.  1397,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age.  His  patron,  Thomas  Lotd  Berkeley,  gave  him 
the  vicarage  of  Berkeley,  In  Gloucestershire,  where  he  trans- 
lated several  voluminous  writings;  and,  by  the  influence  of 
his  noble  patron,  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Such  regard  had  this  nobleman  for  the 
Word  of  God,  that  the  book  of  Revelation,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  was  inscribed  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  his  chapel  at 
Berkeley.  Trevisa  was  an  enemy  to  the  monastic  system; 
declaring,  that  ''Christ  sent  apostles  and  presbyters,  not 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  ir,  p.  164, 165. 
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monks  and  mendicants.''  Though  neither  Trevisa  nor  Lord 
Berkeley  are  usually  ranked  among  the  Lollards,  they  partook 
of  the  same  spirit  ot  piety,  derived  from  their  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  *. 

William  of  Wickham  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  being 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor.  He  founded  New 
College  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1379,  besides  that  at  Winchester. 
He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Romish  locusts,  and  died, 
A.  D.  1404,  professing,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  good  works 
to  bene6t  his  country,  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation 
and  eternal  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGUSH  MARTYRS. 

ArchUsbop  Coortney— Richard  II  deposed— Bloody  Statute— WUiUm  Sawtre,  the 
first  burnt  at  the  stoke  —  Order  of  his  ezecation  —  Johq  Badby — Sir  Roger  Acton 
and  other  martyrs — Archbishop  Arundel's  murderous  policy — Lord  Cobham — 
His  condemnation  —  His  martyrdom. 

CouRTNET  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy,  A.  D.  1396,  by 
Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York.  But  this  prelate,  who 
had  so  commended  the  scriptural  piety  of  Queen  Anne,  ['  is 
branded  in  history  as  a  persecutor  and  a  traitor : "  as 
Dr.  Southey  remarks,  *'  becoming  a  traitor,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  deposing  Richard,  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
withheld  from  persecuting  a  sect,  whose  numbers  were  now 
formidable.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  that  Henry  IV 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  throne,  this  being  the  only  instance 
in  English  history,  wherein  their  conduct  as  a  body  was  dis- 
loyal. To  prove  himself  as  sincere  in  their  cause,  as  they 
had  been  in  his,  and  as  little  restrained  by  humanity  or  justice 
in  supporting  it,  he  passed  a  statute,  whereby  all  persons, 
who  propagated  a  new  doctrine  by  preaching,  writing,  teach- 
ing, or  discourse,  were  required  to  renounce  their  heresies, 
and  deliver  in  all  their  heretical  books,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  the  Church,  on  pain  of  being  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  burnt  alive  f.'* 

♦  Fuller,  cent,  xv,  p.  156. 

t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.348,  349. 
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Milner  remarks,  '*  Richard  11  beinf  deposed,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  that  same  John  of  Gannt,  who  had 
patronized  Wfdiffe,  usurped  the  throne  in  the  year  1399 ;  and 
shortly  after,  was  crowned  by  Arundel,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  had  demon- 
strated by  their  conduct  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
erery  thing  to  their  ambition.  It  is  not  therefore  matter  of 
surprise,  either  that  the  murderer  of  King  Richard  should 
proceed  to  persecute,  with  extreme  barbarity,  the  Lollards, 
whom  his  father  had  so  zealously  protected;  or  that  the 
archbishop,  who  had  supported  the  usurper  in  his  iniquitous 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  should  also  concur  with  him  in  his 
plan  to  crush  those  reformers  *.** 

Conscience  cannot  be  convinced  by  fines  and  imprisonment, 
by  fires  and  faggots:  yet  nothing  would  satisfy  the  un- 
principled archbishop  and  his  colleagues,  less  than  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bloody  decree  of  the  papal  court.  It  had  been 
decreed  in  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  '*  that 
all  heretics  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  cirll  power  to  be 
burned."  This  bloody  statute  was  obtained  by  Arundel, 
A.  D.  1400 ;  and  by  this  law  it  was  required,  that  heretics 
should  be  burnt  "  in  an  high  place  before  the  people,  to  the 
end  that  such  punishment  might  strike  fear  to  the  minds  of 
others."  To  give  further  efficiency  to  this  dreadful  statute, 
Arundel  published  several  provincial  constitutions,  by  which, 
any  person  preaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  church,  or  calling  them  in  question,  were  for  the  first 
o£fence  excommunicated,  and  for  the  second,  declared  here- 
tics. Whosoever  read  the  books  of  Wycliffe  or  his  disciples, 
without  a  special  license  from  one  of  the  universities,  was 
condemned  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.  Oxford  being  infected 
with  "Lollardy,"  the  heads  of  every  college  were  enjoined, 
on  pfun  of  excommunication  and  deprivation  themselves,  to 
inquire  every  month  whether  any  scholar  held  doctrines 
agunst  the  determination  of  the  church :  in  which  case  they 
were  to  be  expelled  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason. 
''Twelve  inquisitors  of  heresy,  for  this  dreadful  name  had 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p*  107. 
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beeo  introduced  amoag  us,  were  appointed  at  Oxford,  to 
search  out  heresy  and  heretical  books  *." 

William  Sawtre,  parish  priest  of  St.  Osithes,  London,  was 
the  first  victim  under  the  new  statute,  and  the  first  martyr  for 
the  Reformation  in  England.  While  minister  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  he  had  been  examined  for  his 
opinions  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  and,  under  the  fear  of 
death,  had  formally  abjured  them.  On  his  removal  to  Lon* 
don  he  petitioned  parliament  that  he  might  be  heard  before 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  induced  less  probably 
by  the  hope  of  any  public  good,  than  by  the  desire  of  re- 
covering his  own  peace  of  mind.  He  was  therefore  brought 
before  archbishop  Arundel  in  convocation,  and  charged  with 
affirming  that  he  would  not  worship  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified.  Sawtre  was  examined  on  this  single 
question,  whether  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  words  of  consecration,  remained  material 
bread  or  not.  His  final  answer  was,  that  it  remained  bread 
as  before ;  on  which,  he  was  declared  ccmvieted  of  heresy, 
and  sentenced  as  an  heretic  to  be  punished,  after  having  been 
d^fraded  and  deposed  from  the  priesthood. 

Sawtre  being  the  first  that  was  condemned  to  the  stake  in 
England,  Arundel  was  very  particular  in  all  the  forms  of  hb 
degradation  and  execution,  that  they  might  serve  as  an  exact 
precedent  for  all  future  occa^ons.  "They  were  probably 
derived,*'  says  Southey,  "  from  the  practice  of  the  accursed 
Inquisition  in  Languedoc;  and  they  were  well  devised  for 
prolonging  the  impression  of  horror  upon  the  expectant  and 
awed  spectators.  Sawtre  was  brought  before  the  primate 
and  six  other  bishops  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;  they 
were  in  their  pontifical  attire,  and  he  appeared  in  priestly 
vestments,  with  the  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.  Arundel 
stood  up,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Hdy  Spirit  (thus  profaned  in  this  inhuman  process), 
dqi^raded  him,  first  from  his  priestly  order,  and  in  sign  of  that 
degradation    took   from   him  the  paten  and  chalice,    and 
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plucked  the  priestly  casule  from  his  back.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  then  put  into  his  hands,  and  taken  from  him ;  the 
stole  being  at  the  same  time  pulled  off,  to  degrade  him  from 
the  office  of  deacon.  By  depriving  him  of  the  alb  and 
maniple^  his  deprivation  from  the  order  of  sub-deacon  was 
effected ;  the  candlestick  taper,  and  urceole  were  taken  from 
him  as  an  acolyte ;  the  book  of  exorcisms  as  an  exorcist ; 
the  lectionary  as  a  reader :  he  then  remained  in  a  surplice  an 
a  sexton,  and  with  the  key  of  the  church  door ;  these  also 
were  taken  from  him ;  the  priest's  cap  was  then  to  be  laid 
aside;  the  tonsure  to  be  rased  away,  so  that  no  outward 
mark  whatever  of  his  orders  might  remain;  the  cap  of  a 
layman  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  Arundel  then  delivered 
him,  as  a  secular  person,  to  the  secular  court  of  the  high 
constable  and  marshal  of  England  there  present ;  beseeching 
the  court  to  receive  favourably  the  said  William  Sawtre,  unto 
them  thus  recommitted !  For  with  this  hypocritical  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  the  Romish  church  always  delivered  over 
its  victims  to  be  burnt  alive!  Sawtre  accordingly  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  stake,  in  Smithfield;  leaving  a  name 
slandered  by  the  RomanisJts,  but  held  in  deserved  respect  for 
the  sake  of  the  gospel  by  British  Christians  *. 

How  far  the  simple  purity  of  evangelical  'order  in  the 
ministry  had  been  corrupted,  may  be  imagined  by  the  process 
of  degrading  Sawtre.  "  How  many  steps,"  Fuller  remarks, 
in  relating  this  farce,  "  are  required  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of 
popish  priesthood !  It  is  almost  incredible,  how  many 
trinkets  must  be  had  to  complete  a  priest !" 

Sawtre  having  died  at  the  stake,  the  Lollards  were  admo- 
nished, and  observed  greater  privacy  in  their  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  But  several  suffered  grievous  troubles  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.  Among  these  was  William  Thorpe,  a  priest  of 
great  firmness  and  ability.  After  a  series  of  bitter  persecu- 
tions from  archbishop  Arundel,  he  was  imprisoned,  where  it 
is  believed  he  died  through  ill  usage,  about  A.  D.  1407.    His 
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''ExaminatioDs/'  written  by  himdelf,  exhibit  him^  as  Fox 
says,  ^'a  valiant  warrior  under  the  triamphant  banner  of 
Christ  V 

John  Bad  by,  a  tailor,  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  was  the 
second  victim.  He  was  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  as  he  declared  that  it  was  ''impossible  that  any 
priest  could  make  the  body  of  Christ  sacramentally.'^  "1 
believe,"  said  he,  ''  the  omnipotent  God  in  Trinity ;  but  if 
eiery  consecrated  host  at  the  altar  be  Christ's  body,  there 
must  be  in  England  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  gods." 
He  was  brought  to  London  and  examined  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  the  presence  of  many 
prelates,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  nobility ;  but,  declaring 
that  no  power  should  make  him  deny  his  opinions,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  king 
Henry  V,  was  present  at  his  execution,  and  urged  him  to 
save  his  life  by  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
The  box  of  the  sacrament  was  then  brought  forth  by  the 
prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  twelve  torches  being  carried  be- 
fore  it :  but  when  it  was  presented  to  Badby  as  he  stood  in 
an  empty  cask,  chained  to  the  stake,  with  faggots  piled 
around  him,  he  still  called  it  **  hallowed  bread,  and  not  God's 
body,"  and  the  fatal  fire  was  kindled.  His  cry  for  mercy 
touched  the  heart  of  the  prince,  who  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
quenched,  hoping  to  prevail  on  the  sufferer  to  recant,  offering 
him  at  the  same  time  a  pension  for  life :  but  he  continued 
firm  in  the  rejection  of  the  popish  dogma ;  when  being  re- 
replaced  in  the  cask,  and,  calling  upon  Christ  to  receive  his 
spirit,  he  expired  a  martyr  for  the  Saviour's  truth,  A.  D.  1409. 

Milner  remarks,  "It  was  a  marvellous  instance  of  the 
strength  of  Christ  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  a  striking 
proof  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  that  a  single  artificer  should  sustain  the 
most  cruel  torments  with  patience  and  serenity,  not  only  in 
defence  of  dirine  truth,  but  also  of  common  sense ;  while  the 
most  dignified  characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  ampng  these 
the  prince  of  Wales,    afterwards  the  renowned  Henry  V, 

•  AcU  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  669— 706;  Wickliff  to  Bilney, 
by  the  Tract  Society. 
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gloried  in  defending  one  of  the  most  egregious  absurdities 
that  e?cr  disgraced  the  human  understanding.  What  are  all 
HIS  Tictories  and  triumphs,  of  which  English  history  is  so 
proud^  compared  with  the  good  sense  and  gracious  spirit  of 
JohnBadby*!" 

Intolerant  bigotry  was  not  satisfied  with  these  sacrifices. 
Archbishop  Arundel  and  his  coUeages  were  determined  on 
making  vigorous  effort  to  exterminate  the  Lollards.  They 
carried  forward  their  murderous  work,  acting  upon  a  stati^^e 
which  they  procured,  A. D.  1410,  "to  be  a  law  for  ever: 
That  whatsoever  they  were,  that  should  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  mother  tongue,  which  was  then  called  Wycliffe's  learn- 
ing, they  should  forfeit  lands,  cattle,  body,  life,  and  goods, 
from  their  heirs  for  ever,  and  so  be  condemned  for  heretics 
to  God,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to  the 
landt." 

Bale  says,  ''Anon  after,  that  act  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  realm,  and  then  the  bishops,  the  priests,  the  monks, 
and  the  friars  a  world  some  what  to  their  minds.  For  then 
were  many  taken  in  divers  quarters,  and  suffered  most  cruel 
death.  And  many  iled  out  of  the  land  into  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  into  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  working  there  many  marvels  against  the  false 
kingdom,  too  long  to  write.  In  the  Christmas  following  was 
Sir  Roger  Acton,  knight,  master  John  Browne,  Sir  John 
Beverly,  a  learned  preacher,  and  divers  others,  imprisoned 
for  quarrelling  with  certain  priests.  For  all  men  at  that  time 
could  not  patiently  suffer  their  blasphemous  brags. 

"In  January  following  (A.D.  1413),  was  the  before-named 
Sir  Roger  Acton,  master  John  Brown,  Sir  John  Beverly,  and 
thirty-six  more,  of  whom  the  more  part  were  gentlemen  of 
birth,  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  bishops,  and  condemned  of 
treason  by  the  temporality,  and  according  to  the  Act,  were 
first  hanged,  and  then  burned  in  the  said  Giles-field.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  one  John  Claydon,  a  skinner,  and  one 
Richard  Turmiug,  a  baker,  were  both  hanged  and  burned  in 
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Smithfield  by  that  Act,  besides  what  was  done  in  all  other 
quarters  of  England ;  which  was  no  small  number  if  it  were 
thoroughly  known*."  Fox  calls  Sir  Roger  Acton,  ''This 
worthy,  noble,  virtuous  knight/'  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
dreadfiil  persecutions  of  these  faithful  martyrs  of  Christ  f. 

''In  the  year  1413,  died  Henry  IV.  His  successor, 
Henry  V,  trode  in  his  steps,  and  countenanced  Arundel,  in 
his  plans  of  extirpating  the  Lollards,  and  of  supporting  the 
exbting  hierarchy  by  penal  coercions.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  new  king's  reign,  this  archbishop  collected  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  at  London,  a  universal  synod  of  all  the  bishops  of 
England.  The  principal  object  of  the  assembly  was  to  re- 
press the  growing  sect;  and  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Oobham,  had  on  all  occasions  discovered  a  partiality  for 
these  reformers,  the  resentment  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  was  particularly  levelled  at  this 
nobleman.  Certainly,  at  that  time,  no  man  in  England  was 
more  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics^  For  he  made  no  secret 
«f  his  opinions.  He  had  very  much  distinguished  himself  in 
opposing  the  abuses  of  popery.  At  a  great  expense,  he  had 
collected,  transcribed,  and  dispersed,  the  works  of  Wycliffe 
among  the  common  people  without  reserve ;  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  maintained  a  great  number  of  itinerant 
preachers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  London,  and  Here- 
ford J." 

Arundel  procured  a  royal  mandate  for  sending  to  Oxford 
"  twelve  inquisitors  of  heresies,"  as  they  are  called  by  Fox. 
Milner  says,  "  The  issue  of  their  inquiries  proved  highly  un- 
grateful to  the  hierarchy.  They  found  Oxford  overrun  with 
heretics:  they  were,  indeed,  respectfully  received  by  the 
rulers  of  the  university,  but  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe  had 
made  their  way  among  the  junior  students ;  and  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  their  master  were  held  in  high  esteem  and 
admiration  by  his  disciple^."  This  growth  of  heresy  was 
attributed  to  Cobham,  and  they  were  resolved  on  effecting  his 

*  British  Reformers,  p.  134, 135. 
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destruction.  '^Arundel  instantly  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it/'  says  Milner.  ''For 
the  pnrpose  of  giving  weight  to  his  proceedings,  this  artful 
prelate,  at  the  head  of  a  great  number  of  dignified  ecclesias- 
tics,  compluned  most  grievously  to  Henry,  of  the  heretical 
practices  of  his  favourite  servant.  Lord  Cobham,  and  intreated 
his  majesty  to  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  so  incorrigible  an 
o£fender.  The  affections  of  the  king  appear  to  have  been, 
in  some  measure,  already  alienated  from  the  unfortunate 
nobleman :  Mr.  Fox  observes,  that  he  gently  listened  to  those 
'  blood-thirsty '  prelates,  and  far  otherwise  than  became  his 
princely  dignity  *." 

Henry  requested  the  prelates  to  spare  that  nobleman  until 
he  should  have  conversed  with  him.  The  king  admonished 
him,  that  as  an  obedient  son  he  would  acknowledge  himself 
culpable,  and  submit  to  the  decision  of  his  mother,  the  holy 
church :  but  that  magnanimous  Christian  knight  made  his 
sovereign  this  answer:  "You,  most  worthy  prince,  I  am 
always  prompt  and  willing  to  obey;  unto  you,  next  my 
eternal  God,  owe  I  my  whole  obedience ;  and  submit  there- 
unto as  I  have  ever  done,  all  that  I  have  either  of  fortune  or 
nature,  ready  at  all  times  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you  shall  in  the 
Lord  command  me.  But  as  touching  the  pope  and  his 
spirituality,  I  owe  them  neither  suit  nor  service ;  for  so  much 
as  I  know  him  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  great  antichrist, 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary  of  God,  and  the 
abomination  standing  in  the  holy  place." 

Henry's  weak  mind  revolted  at  such  boldness  in  the  Chris- 
tian, and  turned  angrily  away.  Influenced  by  his  supersti- 
tion, he  authorized  Arundel  to  proceed  against  his  victim. 
Cobham  retired  to  his  castle  at  Cowling  near  Rochester ;  but 
Arundel  sent  his  summoner  to  require  his  appearance,  to 
which  the  baron  paid  no  regard,  and  letters  of  citation  were 
affixed  to  Rochester  cathedral.  Having  written  a  paper 
which  he  styled  **The  Christian  Belief  of  Lord  Cobham," 
this  nobleman  went  with  it  himself  to  the  king,  but  Henry 
refused  to  receive  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  the 
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prelates^  ailowiof(  ^em  to  cite  him  personally  in  his 
presence.  Cobham  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  in  Tain;  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  confinement  he  pre- 
pared a  new  confession  of  hk  faith,  to  lay  before  the  con* 
sistory,  in  St.  Paul's.  Arundel  desired  him  meekly  to  seek 
absolution,  which  he  might  obtain  on  his  recantation ;  when 
Lord  Cobham  presented  his  written  belief. 

Much  clamour  was  made  against  this  resolved  confessor  of 
Christ,  when  he  was  remanded  for  a  while ;  and  being  again 
brought  before  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  they  required  him 
to  acknowledge  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  he  firmly  denied.  Arundel  again  required  him  to  con* 
fess  and  ask  absolution,  which  Cobham  refused,  declaring  he 
never  had  trespassed  against  him ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembly,  he  made  a  solemn  confession  and  appeal  to  God, 
asking  his  forgiveness.  Then  admonishing  the  people  to  foe* 
ware  of  the  antiscriptural  doctrines  of  the  bishops,  who  con- 
demned him,  not  for  breaking  the  laws  of  God,  but  their 
unrighteous  traditions,  he  declared,  "I  believe  fully  and 
fidthfully  in  the  universal  laws  of  God.  I  believe  that  all  is 
true  which  is  contained  in  the  holy,  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
Bible.  Finally,  1  believe  all  that  my  Lord  God  would  I 
should  believe."  After  much  insult  from  th^  bishops,  Cob- 
ham was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  Sept.  5, 1413,  and  remanded 
to  the  Tower,  from  which,  however,  he  escaped,  early  in 
October. 

Arundel  is  said  to  have  been  mortally  seized,  while  pro- 
nouncing sentence  on  Lord  Cobham ;  and  he  dying  A.  D.  14 14, 
was  succeeded  in  his  archiepiscopal  dignity  by  Henry 
Chicheley.  **This  man,''  says  Milner,  ''deserves  to  be 
called  the  firebrand  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; "  and  after 
charging  upon  him  the  guilt  of  involving  Henry  in  a  desolat- 
ing war  with  France,  remarks,  "The  archbishop  at  home, 
partly  by  forced  abjurations,  and  partly  by  the  flames, 
domineered  over  the  Lollards;  and  almost  effaced  the 
vestiges  of  godliness  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  gloomy  seasons,  which  the  church  ever  experienced. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  any  professors  of  the  pure  religion 
of  CHirist.    Even  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  brother  of  the 
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Ifbkg,  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  age,  thought  it  no  dis- 
honour to  be  the  minister  of  Chicheley's  cruelties.  The  dio- 
cese of  Kent  was  particularly  exposed  to  the  bloody  activity 
of  Ghicheley.  Whole  families  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
places  of  abode  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  *." 

Reports  were  frequently  carried  to  the  king,  that  the  Lol- 
lards, with  Cobham  at  their  head,  were  conspiring  to  murder 
Henry  and  his  brother  in  the  palace  at  Eltham ;  and  to  bum 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Alban%  and  all  the  pri- 
ories in  London.  Rapin  argues  their  falsehood,  remarking, 
**  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  accusation  was  forged,  to 
render  the  Lollards  odious  to  the  king,  with  a  view  to  gain 
his  licence  for  their  persecution  f.'* 

Milner  also  testifies,  that  **  the  conduct  of  those  in  power 
in  the  church,  at  that  time,  was  so  completely  flagitious  and 
unprincipled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  review  their  usual  mode 
of  proceeding  against  those  whom  they  termed  heretics, 
mthout  entertaining  suspicions  similar  to  those  which  have 
occurred  to  Rapin.  Henry  appears,  however,  to  have  given 
sufficient  credit  to  the  calumny  to  answee  all  the  designs  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  He  became  thoroughly  incensed 
against  the  Lollards,  and  particularly  against  Lord  Cobham. 
A  bill  of  attainder  against  that  unfortunate  nobleman  passed 
the  Commons,  through  the  royal  influence.  The  king  set  a 
price  of  a  thousand  marks  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a 
perpetual  exemption  from  taxes  to  any  town  that  should  se- 
cure him  J." 

Through  the  diligence  of  the  dependents  of  Lord  Powis, 
Cobham  was  discovered  and  taken  in  Wales,  and  brought  to 
London,  while  the  king  was  employed  in  France.  *'  His  fate 
was  soon  determined.  He  was  dragged  into  St.  Giles's  Fields^ 
with  all  the  insult  and  barbarity  of  enraged  superstition ;  and 
there,  both  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic,  he  was  suspended  alive 
in  chains,  upon  a  gallows,  and  burnt  to  death  §  ",  A.  D.  1417. 
*'  At  the  time  of  his  execution,  many  persons  of  rank  and 
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^dnction  were  present;  and  the  ecclesiastics  are  said  to 
have  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  people  from  pray- 
inn^  for  him.  Lord  Cobham,  however,  resifi^ed  himself  to 
a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  vnth  the  utmost  bravery  and 
most  triumphant  joy,  exhortin;^  the  people  to  follow  the  in- 
structions which  God  had  given  them  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
to  disclaim  those  fcdse  teachers,  whose  lives  and  conversation 
were  so  contrary  to  Christ  and  his  religion  *." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PBOM     THE    MARTYRDOM     OP     COBHAM,  A.  D.  1417,     TO     THB    DBATH  OF 
BENBT  Vn,   A.  D.  1509. 

Popish  OppresdoBe  — Norfolk  and  Suffolk— William  White— Wycliffe*8  Boum 
barnt — Hamphrey  Duke  of  Gloacester — Eleanor,  hisDachess,  imprisoned — 
Himself  mardered  —  Hii  Chaplain  Pecock's  Sufferings— Dr.  Sonthey*8  Remarks 
— Several  Kings  —  John  Goose  —  Printing  invented  —  Henry  VH— Joan 
Brmghton  —  William  Tylsworth — Bishop  Nix — Royal  Snperstitton. 

Ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  oppression  continued  through 
the  fifteenth  century ;  sacrificing,  by  the  prison  and  the  stake, 
the  most  pious  and  virtuous  of  the  community.  "  Wycliffe's 
learning/'  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  called,  was 
still  cherished  by  multitudes ;  but  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  cut  off  those  who  dared  to  obey  the  Gospel  of 
CSirist,  and  thus  transgress  the  impositions  of  the  bishops. 

Fox  records  the  sufferings  of  many ;  among  whom,  William 
Taylor,  after  a  grievous  imprisonment,  by  order  of  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  and  archbishop  Chicheley,  was  martyred  at  the 
stake,  at  Smithfield,  March  1,  1422  f. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  regarded  as  overspread  with  the 
heresy  of  Wycliffe,  especially  by  the  ministry  of  William 
White.  Fox  calls  him.  "  The  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud ;"  and  says,  "  He  gave  over  his  priesthood  and  bene- 
fice, and  took  unto  him  a  godly  young  woman  to  h'ls  wife, 
named  Joan:  notwithstanding,  he  did  not  therefore  leave 
from  his  former  office  and  duty,  but  continued  to  labour  to 
the  glory  and  praise  of  the  spouse  of  Christ,  by  reading, 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  iv,  p.  191, 195.* 

t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  866. 
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writings  and  preaching  *."  He  was  prevailed  on  to  recant 
before  archbishop  Ghicheley,  at  Canterbury :  but,  repenting 
of  his  cowardice,  he  went  into  Norfolk ;  and  there,  occupying 
himself  teaching  and  converting  the  people  unto  the  true 
doctrine  oi  Christ,  at  the  last,  by  means  of  the  king's  letters, 
he  was  apprehended  and  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  there  burned,  in  September  1424. 

White  was  revered  and  beloved  by  those  who  had  been 
benefited  by  his  ministry ;  and  a  lady  of  some  note  declared, 
that,  if  any  saints  were  to  be  prayed  to,  she  would  rather 
pray  to  him  on  account  of  his  holy  life.  "  His  wife,  Joan, 
suffered  greatly  from  the  bishop;  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  his  followers  were  vexed  and  cast  into  prison,  and, 
after  their  abjun^tion,  brought  to  open  shame  in  churches 
and  markets." 

Wycliffe's  ashes  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet ;  for,  in 
1415,  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  whose  atrocious  sen- 
tence Huss  and  Jerome  were  sacrificed  at  the  stake,  forty- 
four  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  were 
declared  to  be  heretical,  and  their  author  condemned  as  an 
obstinate  heretic.  His  bones  were  ordered  to  be  dug  up  and 
cast  upon  a  dunghill  $  but  the  sentence  was  not  executed  till 
1428,  when  Pope  Martin  V  sent  orders  to  Fleming,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  once  a  professed  favourer  of  the  reformed  doctrine. 
The  bishop's  officers  obeyed  the  order ;  the  bones  were  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  adjoining  rivulet.  Swift. 
From  Lutterworth,  as  Fuller  beautifully  remarks,  ''this 
brook  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Avon;  Avon  into  Severn; 
Severn  into  the  narrow  seas ;  they  into  the  ocean.  And  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 
now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  overt." 

Henry  VI,  only  ten  months'  old,  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  A.D.  1422,  when  Humphrey,  called  "the Good  Duke 
of  Gloucester,"  was  Protector,  during  the  king's  minority. 
The  duke  was  son  of  Henry  IV,  brother  of  Henry  V,  and 
uncle  of  the  young  kin|( :  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 


*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  869* 
t  Charch  History,  cent.  xv. 
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gentle  disposition,  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country  I  wise,  discreet,  studious,  and  sincerely  pious;  but 
an  enemy  to  pride,  especially  in  the  clergy ;  on  which  ac* 
count  they  cordially  hated  him,  and  ultimately  brought  him 
to  a  most  cruel  death.  Beaufort,  the  "  rich  bishop  of  Win- 
chester," afterwards  cardinal,  mortally  hated  the  duke ;  and 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  him,  by  a  conspiracy  between  himself 
and  several  nobles,  A.  D.  1441,  when  £leanor  Cobham,  his 
duchess,  was  accused,  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
of  "  necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  treason." — "  Lady  Cobham 
was  convicted;  but  the  king  refused  to  take  the  forfeit  of  her 
life,  and  only  committed  her  to  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  who  kept  her  prisoner  in  Chester  Castle  *."  - 

Archbishop  Chicheley,  ''the  firebrand  of  his  age,"  as  Mil- 
ner  calls  him,  died  A.  D.  1445,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Stafford :  but  he  partook  of  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor,  and 
Duke  Humphrey  fell  before  his  enemies.  They  had  con* 
trived  to  have  a  parliament  called  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  him  far  from  his  devoted  friends,  the 
citizens  of  London ;  and,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  murdered  in  his  bed  the  second 
night.  The  murder  was  attributed  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
milk  the  connivance  of  the  queen  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  f. 

Reynold,  or  Reginald,  Pecock  had  been  chaplain  to  Duke 
Humphrey,  by  whose  interest  he  was  made  bishop  of  Asaph, 
and  afterwards  of  Chichester.  He  held  many  of  the  opinions 
of  Wycliffe,  and  was  tender  towards  the  Lollards,  instead  of 
persecuting,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  them  to  the  church ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  and  for  his  scriptural  sermons  at  PauFs 
Cross,  he  fell  under  its  censures  himself,  '*  for  declaring  that 
the  pretensions  of  infallibility  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
that  Holy  Writ  was  the  only  standard  of  revealed  truth.  The 
implicit  faith  which  the  church,  upon  this  ground,  required 
in  all  its  institutions,  as  he  saw  that  it  shocked  the  under- 
derstandings  of  reasonable  men,  so  he  perceived  that  it  was 
deeply  prejudicial  to  religion ;  and  expressed  his  strong  feel- 
ing concerning  it  in  this  prayer —  "  0  thou  Lord  Jesus,  God 

•  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  667.  t  Fox,  vol.  i,  p.  922—924. 
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and  Man,  head  of  the  Christian  church,  and  teacher  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  I  beseech  thy  mercy,  thy  pity,  and  thy  charity ; 
far  be  this  said  peril  from  the  Christian  church,  and  from 
each  person  therein  contained;  and  shield  thou  that  this 
venom  be  never  brought  in.  I  beseech  thee,  ordain,  and  do, 
that  the  law  and  the  faith  which  thy  church  at  any  time 
keepeth,  be  received,  and  admitted  to  fall  under  this  exaioi- 
nation,  whether  it  be  the  same  very  faith  which  those  and 
thine  apostles  taught  or  no,  and  whether  it  hath  sufficient 
evidence  for  it  to  be  very  faith  or  no  *." 

A  charge  of  heresy  was  therefore  brought  against  him,  for 
teaching  that  the  church  was  fallible.  Other  accusations  were 
added,  one  of  which  was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion to  believe  that  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.  He  was 
condemned  upon  all,  and  had  to  choose  between  abjuration 
and  martyrdom.  Martyrdom  was  not  his  choice.  Death, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  preferable :  for  *'  he  was  brought 
in  his  episcopal  habit  to  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  presence  ^of 
twenty  thousand  people,  and  placed  at  the  archbishop's  feet ; 
while  fourteen  of  his  books  were  presented  to  the  bishops  of 
London,  Rochester,  and  Dunholm,  as  judges.  These  books 
he  was  ordered  to  deliver,  with  his  own  hands,  to  the  person 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  there  ready 
for  that  purpose.  Then  standing  up  at  the  Cross,  he  read  his 
abjuration  in  English ;  confessing  that,  presuming  upon  his 
own  natural  wit,  and  preferring  the  natural  judgment  of 
reason  before  the  Scriptures  and  the  determination  of  the 
church,  he  had  published  many  perilous  and  pernicious  books, 
containing  heresies  and  errors." 

Dr. Southey  adds,  "The  tender  mercies  of  the  Romish 
church  to  this  eminent  man  (the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age  and  country),  who  had  thus  humbly  and  thoroughly  sub- 
mitted to  its  authority.  His  enemies  insulted  him  with  a 
malice  at  once  venomous  and  grovelling.  He  was  sent  to 
Thorney  Abbey,  there  to  be  confined  in  a  secret  closed  cham- 
ber, out  of  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  The  person  who 
made  his  bed  and  fire  was  the  only  one  who  might  enter  and 

*  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  388. 
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speak  to  him,  without  the  abbot's  leave,  and  in  his  presence. . 
He  was  to  have  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper ;  and  to  be  al- 
lowed no  books,  except  a  mass-book,  a  psalter,  a  legendary, 
and  a  Bible.    In  this  dismal  imprisonment  Pecock  died  *,"  as 
is  believed  by  violent  hands. 

Grief  and  indignation  must  fill  the  mind,  on  contemplating 
the  scenes  of  treachery  and  murder  arising  from  the  unprin- 
cipled ambition  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Edward  V,  and  Richard  III,  from 
A.D.  1422  to  A.D.  1485.  "The  civil  wars,*'  as  Fuller  re- 
marks, "  diverted  the  prelates  from  troubling  the  Lollards ; 
so  that  this  very  storm  was  a  shelter  to  those  poor  souls  f.*' 
Still,  as  Fox  states,  *'  there  was  no  reign  in  which  some  good 
man  or  other  did  not  suffer  the  pains  of  fire  for  the  religion 
and  true  testimony  of  Christ  Jesus  J." 

John  Goose,  **a  godly  constant  servant  of  Chrbt,"  was 
condemned  and  burnt  on  Tower  Hill,  in  August  1473.  Ro- 
bert Belisdon,  the  humane  sheriff,  exhorted  him  to  renounce 
his  errors :  but  Goose  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and, 
taking  refreshment  at  the  sheriff's  house,  he  said,  ''  I  eat  now 
a  good  and  competent  dinner,  for  I  shall  pass  a  sharp  shower 
before  I  go  to  supper  §." 

About  this  melancholy  period  the  wonderful  art  of  printing 
was  brought  into  England,  by  William  Caxton.  It  had  been 
invented  by  Laurentius  of  Haerlem,  about  A.  D.  1450,  and 
improved  by  Faustus  of  Mentz ;  so  that  the  Latin  Bible  was 
printed  first,  A.  D.  1460.  Caxton  printed  his  first  work,  the 
"Game  of  Chess,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  A.D.  1474:  but 
the  art  was  encouraged,  and  books  on  religious  subjects  were 
soon  set  forth  by  this  means.  Divine  Providence  directed  to 
this  most  beneficial  art:  yet  its  operation  confounded  the 
clergy,  as  it  laid  open  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and 
they  were  conscious  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  usurpa- 
tions over  the  consciences  of  mankind.  They  laid  their 
grievances  before  the  pope,  "  that  his  Holiness  could  not  be 

•  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  390—392.    Fox,  vol.  i,  p.  929,930. 
t  Church  History,  cent,  xv,  p.  190* 
t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  939. 
i  Ibid. 
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•  ignorant  what  effects  the  invention  of  printing  had  produced ; 
for  men  now  began  to  call  in  question  the  present  faith  and 
tenets  of  the  churchy  and  to  examine  hmofar  religion  had 
departed  from  its  primitive  institution.  What  was  particularly 
to  be  lamented,  they  had  exhorted  the  laity  even  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  pray  in  their  vulgar  tongue.  That  if  these 
things  were  suffered,  the  common  people  might  at  last  be- 
lieve that  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  the  clergy ;  for,  if 
men  were  once  persuaded,  they  could  make  their  own  way  to 
God;  and  that  prayers,  in  their  ordinary  language,  might 
pierce  heaven  as  well  as  those  in  Latin  ;  how  much  would  the 
authority  of  the  mass  fall  f  And  how  prejudicial  might  this 
prove  to  all  ecclesiastical  orders  *." 

Fox  had  seen  some  of  the  glorious  fruits  of  this  art,  in  the 
subversion  of  the  papal  domination  in  England  ;  and  he  re- 
marks, "  Hereby  tongues  are  known,  knowledge  groweth, 
judgment  increaseth,  books  are  dispersed,  the  Scripture  is 
seen,  the  doctors  are  read,  stories  are  opened,  times  com- 
pared, truth  discovered,  Msehood  detected  and  with  finger 
pointed,  and  all  through  the  benefit  of  printing.  Wherefore 
I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish  printing,  or  he 
must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over ;  for  else,  as  this  world 
standeth,  printing  will  doubtless  abolish  him.  But  the  pope, 
and  all  his  college  of  cardinals,  must  this  understand,  that, 
through  the  light  of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so 
invisible  in  a  net,  but  he  will  be  spied.  And  although, 
through  might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before, 
and  of  Jerome,  that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make 
his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  instead  of  John  Huss  and  others,  God 
hath  opened  the  path  to  preachers,  whose  voices  the  pope  is 
never  able  to  stop,  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown. 
By  this  printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  sin- 
gular order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  €k)8pel 
soundeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven;  and 
what  God  revealed  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and 
what  is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  allf." 

•  Kennett,  vol.  ii,  p.  60. 

t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  927. 
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Henry  VII  ascended  tbe  throne  A.  D.  1485.  He  asserted 
hi8  authority  over  the  clergy,  but  found  it  subservient  to  his 
policy  to  employ  them  in  state  affairs,  rather  than  his  nobles. 
He  suffered  them  therefore  to  proceed  with  their  accustomed 
rigour  and  cruelty  against  the  Lollards ;  and  among  the  victims 
whom  they  brought  to  the  stake  was  a  widow  lady  of  quality, 
named  Joan  Boughton.  She  was  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age;  and  being  known  to  hold  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe, 
whom  she  esteemed  a  saint,  she  was  threatened  with  being 
**  burnt  for  her  obstinacy  and  false  belief."  Fox  remarks, 
**  She  set  nothing  by  their  menacing  words,  but  defied  them ; 
for  she  said  she  was  beloved  of  God,  and  his  holy  angels ;  that 
she  feared  not  for  the  fire,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  she  cried 
to  God  to  take  her  soul  into  his  holy  hands  *."  She  died  a 
martyr  for  Christ,  April  28,  A.  D.  1494,  and  was  held  in  such 
reverence  for  her  piety  and  virtues,  that  during  the  night 
after  her  martyrdom,  her  ashes  were  collected  by  the  Lol- 
lards, to  be  preserved  as  relics  for  the  honour  of  her  character 
and  sufferings.  Southey  says,  that  "  her  daughter,  the  Lady 
Young,  suffered  afterwards  the  same  cruel  death  with  equal 
constancy  f." 

At  Amersham  in  Buckinghamshire,  William  Tylsworth  was 
burnt  at  the  stake,  in  a  close  called  Stanley.  Joan  Clerk, 
his  only  daughter,  being  suspected  of  holding  the  principles 
of  her  pious  father,  the  heresy  of  Wycliffe,  was  compelled, 
not  only  to  witness  his  death,  but  with  her  own  hands  to 
set  fire  to  the  fatal  faggot;  and  her  husband,  John 
Clerk,  did  penance  at  her  father's  burning,  bearing  a  faggot, 
with  many  others !  These  were  the  monstrous  cruelties  ex- 
ercised upon  the  devoted  disciples  of  Christ ;  and,  as  Southey 
remarks,  "By  such  barbarities  did  the  Romish  church 
provoke  the  indignation  of  God  and  man  % !" 

**  Bishop  Nix,"  he  adds,  "  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  moat  in- 
famous for  his  activity  in  this  persecution,  used  to  call  the 
persons  whom  he  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  'men 
savouring  of  the  frjing-pan ; ' — with  such  levity  did  these 
monsters  regard  the  sufferings  which  they  inflicted  §." 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  856. 
t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  394.         %  Ibid.         $  Ibid. 
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Henry  VII  died  April  22,  A.D.  1509,  and  from  tlie  lan- 
guage of  his  "Will/'  dated  March  31,  1504,  we  may  learn 
the  theology  of  the  prelates  in  his  time,  and  who  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  at  court : — ''  We  saye  at  this  tyme,  as 
sithence  the  first  yeres  of  discresonne  we  have  been  accns- 
tomid,  theis  words,  Dne  Ihu  Xe,  qui  me  ex  nihilo  creasti, 
fecisti,  redemisti,  et  predestinasti  ad  hoc  quod  sum,  tu  scis 
quid  de  me  facere  vis ;  fac  de  me  sdm  voluntatem  tuam  cum  mi- 
sericordia  *.  Therefore  doe  of  mee  thy  will ;  with  grace  and  pitie 
and  mercy,  most  humbly  and  entirelie  I  beseeche  thee.  And 
thus  unto  the  1  bequeth,  and  into  thy  most  mercifull  handes 
my  soule  I  committe.  And  howbeite  I  am  a  sinful  creature, 
in  sinne  conceyved,  in  synne  have  lyved,  knonnng  perfectlie 
that  of  my  merites  I  cannot  attaine  to  the  lyfe  everlastinge, 
but  onlie  by  the  merits  of  thy  blessed  passion,  and  of  thy  in. 
finite  mercy  and  grace;  natiilesse,  my  moste  mercyful  Re« 
deemer.  Maker,  and  Saviour,  I  trust  that,  by  the  speciall 
grace  and  mercy  of  thy  moste  blessed  mother,  ever  virgin, 
our  ladie  St.  Mary,  in  whom,  after  thee,  in  this  mortall  lyfe 
hath  ever  byne  my  moste  singuler  truste  and  confidence :  to 
whom  in  all  my  necessities  I  have  made  my  eontinuall  refuge, 
and  by  whome  I  have  hitherto  in  all  my  adversities  ever  hadd 
my  speciall  comforte  and  relief e;  vrill  now  in  my  most  ex- 
treame  neede,  of  her  infinite  pitie,  take  my  soule  into  her 
handes,  and  it  presente  unto  her  most  dere  sonne ;  whereof 
sweetest  ladie  of  mercie,  verie  mother  and  virgin,  wel  of  pitie, 
and  surest  refuge  of  all  needfull,  most  humblie,  moste  en- 
tirelie, and  most  hartile,  I  beseech  the ;  and  for  my  comforte 
in  this  behalfe,  I  trust  also  to  the  singuler  meditacon  and 
praiers  of  all  the  holie  company  of  heaven :  that  is  to  saye, 
augeles,  archangeles,  patriarks,  profits,  apostles,  e? angellstes, 
masters,  confessours,  and  virgines ;  and  especiallie  to  mine 
accustomed  avours  I  call  and  crie,  St.  Michael,  St.  John 
Baptist,  St.  John  Evangelist,  St.  George,  St.  Anthony,  St. 
Edwarde,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Anne,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
St.  Barbara;  humblie  beseechinge  not  onlie  at  the  hower  of 

*  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  created  me  from  nothing,  who  hast 
made,  redeemed,  and  predestinated  me  to  what  I  am,  thou  knowest 
what  thoa  wilt  do  with  me,  deal  with  me  in  mercy  according  to  thy 
will. 
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death  8oe  to  aide,  socore,  and  defend  me,  that  the  annciente 
gostlie  enneraye,  nor  non  other  evell  or  dampnable  sperete, 
have  no  power  to  envade  me,  nor  with  his  terribleness  to 
anoy  me,"  &c. 

Henry  charged  his  executors  to  avoid  ''dampnable  pompe^ 
and  outrageous  superfluities  "  in  his  funeral ;  yet  the  ''  high 
altar  dedicated  to  our  Lady*'  was  to  be  adorned  with  the 
large  image  of  her  in  his  possession ;  with  an  immense  profu* 
sion  of  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewels.  And  "  lest  his  soul 
night  not  rest  in  peace,  although  every  precaution  certainly 
was  taken  by  him  that  poor  sinner  could  take,  he  requested 
10,000  masses  should  be  said  in  the  monastery,  London,  for 
its  repose ;  1,500  in  honour  of  the  Trinity ;  2,500  in  honour  of 
the  five  wounds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2,500  to  the  five 
joys  of  our  Lady ;  450  to  the  sune  orders  of  angels ;  150  to 
the  honour  of  the  patriarchs  i  600  to  the  tweive  apostles ;  and 
2,300  to  the  honour  of  all  saints ;  and  all  those  to  be  sung  In 
a  little  month  after  his  decease  *.'' 


BOOK  V. 

FBOM  THB   DBATH  OF   HBNRT  VII,  TO   THE  BSTABLI8HMENT 
OF  THB   RBFORMATION    UNDBR  ELIZABETH, 


CHAPTER  1. 


HENBT  Vni,TO  HIS  BEING  ACKNOWLBDGED  SUPBEMB  HEAD  OF  TBB 
CHUBCH. 

CfWi  lu  EogUnd  — Henryl  edoeaClon—Canttual  Wolwjy— Richard  Hanne  mur- 
dered—Maitfra— Henry  writes  agaiagc  Luther— The  pope  itylet  him  "De- 
ftnder  of  the  flath**— Tindal  translates  the  Scriptures— Hit  martyrdom  — Wolsey 
fltlU— Henry  diforoes  bis  qneen — The  Clergy  call  him  «*  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church*'— This  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

DnriMB  Proyidence  had  mercifully  brought  the  church  of 
Christ  to  a  momentous  crisis  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
By  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  leammg,  it 
produced  its  numerous  benefits  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  prince  succeeded  his  father  under  peculiarly  auspicious 
*  Malcolm's  Londin.  Redirivum. 
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circumstances.  He  was  the  first  ao?ercign  for  more  tbao  a 
century  that  had  ruled  England  with  an  undisputed  title. 
Every  other  monarch  since  the  deposition  of  Richard  II,  had, 
by  some,  been  deemed  a  usurper :  but  Henry  VIII  united  in 
himself  the  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  of  the  former 
house,  he  was  regarded  as  the  genuine  representative.  On 
these  accounts  he  was  never  disquieted  by  the  shadow  of  a 
pretender. 

Henry  VIII,  being  the  second  son  of  Henry  VII,  was 
educated  for  the  church,  designed  for  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  probably  for  the  throne  of  his  Holiness.  With 
every  advantage  of  person,  he  united  superior  mental  accom« 
plishments,  and  his  learning  was  such  as  might  have  raised 
him  to  distinction  even  from  an  inferior  station.  Nurtured 
in  the  choicest  studies  and  theology  of  the  Romish  churchy 
Henry  was  ardently  attached  to  the  papal  superstitious.  He 
went  to  mass^v^  times  a  day :  and  even  on  his  hunting  days, 
he  would  hear  mass  thrice,  with  daily  service  of  vespers  in  the 
queen's  chamber.  Under  a  monarch  with  such  prejudices, 
scriptural  religion  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish  with  his 
approbation;  more  especially  as  his  confidental  ministers 
were  decided  adherents  of  the  papacy.  Henry  retained  the 
ministers  of  his  father;  among  whom  Cardinal  Wolsey  be- 
came the  principal,  aud  "  his  administration,''  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  **  grew  to  a  dictatorship  *."  Thomas  Wolsey 
was  born  in  1471,  and  raised  to  an  office  of  trust  by  Henry  VII. 
In  1513,  while  with  the  king  in  France,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Toumay,  and  in  1514,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  before  the 
close  of  that  year,  archbishop  of  York.  In  1515  he  was 
created  cardinal,  aud  elevated  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
Favours  were  lavished  upon  Wolsey  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  engage  his  interest  in 
securing  an  alliance  with  England.  In  1519,  he  was  made  papal 
legate,  with  power  to  suspend  even  the  laws  and  canons  of  the 
church.  For  a  long  period  Wolsey  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  delighting  in  pomp  and  splendour  equally  with  his 
royal  master. 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  lld« 
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Henry's  courts  as  is  testified  by  Erasmus^  then  the  jy^atest 
scholar  in  Europe^  was  famous  for  men  of  letters.  *'  Both 
in  his  prodigality,  and  in  his  patronage  of  letters,'^  says 
Southey,  ''  the  king  was  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Wolsey, 
the  most  munificent  of  men.  Under  his  administration,  the 
disorders  of  the  clergy  were  repressed,  men  of  worth  and 
learning  were  promoted  in  the  church,  libraries  were  formed, 
and  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  introduced  at  Oxford. 
The  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  Wolsey  took  ag  he 
found,  and  so  he  would  have  left  them ;  but  he  removed  its 
ignorance,  reformed  its  manners,  and  might  have  enabled  it 
yet  awhile  to  have  supported  itself  by  the  improvements 
which  it  derived  from  his  liberality  and  love  of  learning,  if  a 
more  perilous  but  needful  reformation  had  not  commenced, 
when  Luther  proclaimed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
which  he  had  derived  from  Huss,  and  Huss  from  Wyclifife  *,*' 

Clerical  disorders  were  repressed  but  very  partially  by 
Wolsey  I  and  a  law  having  passed  to  check  their  prevalence, 
the  priests  complained  of  their  privileges  being  invaded.  The 
abbot  of  Winchelcomb  maintained,  in  a  book,  tha't  all  cler- 
gymen ''whether  of  the  greater  or  lower  orders,  were  sacred, 
and  exempted  from  all  temporal  punishment  by  the  secular 
judge,  even  in  criminal  cases  f.'^ 

Controversy  arose  on  this  subject,  the  clergy  supporting 
the  abbot's  doctrine ;  when  Richard  Hunne,  a  merchant  tailor 
of  Loudon,  having  refused  some  fees  demanded  by  a  priest  at 
the  funeral  of  his  child,  was  sued :  on  which  he  commenced 
a  suit  agfunst  the  priest  under  the  statute  of  premumre.  The 
clergy  were  incensed,  and  Hunne  was  accused  as  a  heretic ; 
**  understandiug  that  he  had  Wycliffe's  Bible,  he  was  attached 
of  heresy,  and  put  into  the  Lollards'  tower  at  Paul's,  and 
examined  upon  some  articles  objected  to  him  by  Fltz-James, 
then  bishop  of  London  J*''  Hunne,  being  a  citizen  of  note, 
was  dreaded;  and  on  December  the  4th,  1614,  was  found 
dead  in  prison :  but  on  a  coroner's  inquest.  Dr.  Horsey, 
chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  London,  his  sumner,  and  the 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  5, 6. 

t  Boract's  History  of  the  KeformatioD,  vol  i,  p.  17.   %  Ibid,  p.  19. 
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bell-ringer,  were  foand  personally  fi^ilty  of  his  murder;  as 
confessed  by  the  bishop's  sumner,  Charles  Joseph.  Still  the 
bishop  directed  the  body  to  be  burnt,  as  of  a  heretic :  but 
the  citizens,  indignant  at  this  outrage,  procured  the  matter  to 
be  investigated  by  the  parliament  and  by  the  king's  council. 
The  bishop  of  London  and  the  cardinal  laboured  to  prevent 
the  stigma  from  resting  upon  the  clergy ;  but  *'  the  thing," 
says  Burnet,  "was  so  foul  and  so  evident,  that  it  could  not 
be  done  ♦." 

Warrants  were  issued  against  Dr.  Horsey :  but  the  cardinal 
and  the  bishop  used  their  influence,  and  succeeded  to  their 
wishes.  "The  king,"  as  Burnet  remarks,  "not  willing  to 
irritate  the  clergy  too  much,  aud  judging  he  had  maintained 
his  prerogative  by  bringing  Horsey  to  the  bar,  ordered  the 
attorney  to  allow  him  to  plead  Not  guilty,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed." However,  "  the  clergy  suffered  much  by  this  busi- 
ness, besides  the  loss  of  their  reputation  with  the  people,  who 
involved  them  all  in  the  guilt  of  Hunne's  murder :  nor  was 
the  city  of  London  at  all  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
King's  Bench,  since  there  was  no  justice  done;  and  all 
thought  the  king  seemed  more  careful  to  maintain  his  prero- 
gative than  to  do  justice.  This  was  the  only  thing,"  Burnet 
adds,  "  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  king's  reign,  that 
seemed  to  lessen  the  greatness  of  the  clergy,  but  in  all  other 
matters  he  was  a  most  faithful  son  of  the  see  of  Romef ." 

Moderate  limits  will  not  contain  a  detail  of  the  ecclesiastical 
persecutions  of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures,  or  the  various 
sufferings  which  they  endured.  Fox  gives  a  long  list  of 
them,  among  whom  he  particularizes  John  Stilman  and 
Thomas  Man,  martyrs  for  Christ  in  Smithfield,  in  1519; 
Fitz-James,  bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Hed,  the  pope's 
vicar-general,  with  other  prelates,  being  their  prosecutors^ 
Six  men  were  in  like  manner  sacrificed  at  the  stake,  April  4, 
1619,  at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Creed,  in  English; 
l>esides  a. widow  named  Smith,  at  the  same  time  and  plaee^ 
Buckinghamshire  was  still  noted  for  Lollards ;  and  the  ex- 

♦  Ibid.  p.  20.  t  Ibid.  p..24>  25. 
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tnctn  from  tht  bishops'  register^  pubUshed  by  Fox^  gMng 
the  names  of  those  who  were  made  to  de  penance  and  branded 
in  the  cheek,  indicate  to  what  an  extent  evwagelical  truth  had 
spread.  Fox,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
remarks,  "  Certainly,  the  fervent  zeal  of  those  Christian  days 
seems  much  superior  to  these  our  days  and  times,  as  mani- 
festly may  appear  by  their  sittings  up  all  night  in  reading"  and 
hearing:  also  by  their  expenses  in  buying  books  in  English  $ 
some  gave  five  marks,  some  more,  some  less,  for  a  book  i 
some  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St.  James  or 
St«  Paul  in  English.  In  which  rarity  of  books  and  want  of 
teachers,  I  greatly  marvel  to  note  in  the  register,  and  to 
consider  how  the  word  of  truth  notwithstanding  did  mulUply 
as  it  did  among  them  *." 

I>lyine  truth  continued  to  make  progress  in  England;  but 
the  holy  flame  burst  forth  in  the  ministry  of  Luther  in 
Germany,  who  publicly  set  the  pope  at  defiance,  denouncing 
him  as  Antichrist.  This  apostolic  man  laboured  from  1517* 
with  the  courage  of  Wycliflfe,  and  with  still  greater  success, 
protected  by  his  sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  wrote  many  valuable  treatises  in  defence 
o^he  Scriptures,  against  the  pope  and  the  abominations  of 
the  priesthood,  exciting  general  attention  throughout  Europe, 
when  there  arose  hosts  of  both  auxiliaries  and  opponents. 
Henry  "  to  get  himself  a  name,  and  to  have  a  lasting  interest 
with  the  clergy,  would  needs  turn  their  champion^  and  write 
against  Luther  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments.  This 
book  was  magnified  by  the  clergy  as  the  most  learned  work 
that  ever  the  sun  saw;  and  he  was  compared  to  Solomon,  and 
to  all  tlie  Christian  emperors  that  liad  ever  been  :  and  it  was 
the  chief  subject  of  iattery  for  many  years,  besides  the 
glorious  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  the  pope  be- 
stowed on  him  for  itf.^'  Luther  gloried  in  having  so  great  a 
king  for  an  opponent,  and  wrote  a  refutation,  treating  the 
royal  polemic  with  probably  too  great  harshness.  Henry 
was  exceedingly  mortified  by  the  reformer's  severity :  but  he 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 
.  Jt  Burnet,  voL  i,  p.  4^.    This  title  was  granted  Oct.  H,  1521. 
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esteemed  hu  new  title  as  his  brightest  jewel,  and  obtained  a 
ratification  of  it  by  act  of  parliament. 

Royalty  was  insufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  divine 
truth ;  and  Luther's  writings  inspired  many  in  England  to 
imitate  his  example :  some  even  proceeded  to  Germany  to 
confer  with  him.  Among  these  was  William  Tindal,  worthily 
called  **  The  Apostle  of  England.^'  He  was  born  about  the 
year  1500^  near  Wdes,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  By  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  truth;  and  being  persecuted  by  the  priests, 
while  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Gloucestershire  knight,  he  re- 
solved on  translating  the  Word  of  God.  Humphrey  Mon- 
mouth, a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  entertdned  Tindal,  and, 
approving  his  purpose,  engaged  to  supply  him  with  ten  pounds 
a  year.  Other  generous  friends  assisting,  Tindal  hastened  to 
confer  with  Luther,  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  as  the  most 
eligible  place  for  printing  his  translation  and  sending  it  to 
England.  In  this  city  he  received  considerable  support  as 
diaplain  to  the  English  merchants. 

"Hndal  printed  his  New  Testament  in  1526,  and  forwarded 
it  to  England,  where  it  was  eagerly  purchased.  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London, 
prohibited  it,  in  a  commissbn  dated  October  23,  1626,  re- 
qmring  every  copy  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  destroyed. 
Tunstal  even  employed  a  Dutch  merchant  to  purchase  the 
whole  impression :  Tindal's  funds  were  thus  replenished,  and 
he  soon  brought  out  an  improved  edition.  Encouraged  in 
his  glorious  undertaking,  he  proceeded  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, when  in  1529  he  received  the  valuable  aid  of  Miles 
Coverdale,  by  whom  the  whole  wa^  completed.  This  devoted 
man  continued  revising  and  improving  his  translation,  until 
1534,  when  he  was  betrayed  by  Henry  Philips,  an  agent  of 
the  English  prelates;  and  haring  been  imprisoned  about 
eighteen  months  in  Tilford  Castle  near  Antwerp,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  strangling,  under  the  imperial  decree  oi 
Augsburg*  Tindal's  dying  words  were,  "  O  Lord,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  England ! " 

Tindal  bequeathed  a  treasure  to  the  church  in  England; 
and  fully  to  estimate  the  importance  of  his  giving  the  trans- 
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lated  Word  of  God  to  our  countrymen^  is  impossible.  Bishop 
Tunstal  and  his  colle«guea»  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  gospel :  it  enlightened  many  in  the  universi- 
ties; and  Bilney  in  1531^  Bainham  in  1632,  and  Lambert 
and  Frith  in  1533^  were  intelligent  martyrs  for  Christ,  con- 
verted by  means  of  TindaPs  Testament*  Latimer,  and  many 
others,  of  deserved  honour  in  the  church  of  God,  received  the 
doctrines  of  salvation  by  the  same  means. 

Providence  directed  several  political  occurrences  also  to 
further  the  gospel  in  England^  Among  these  may  be  justly 
reckoned  the  ambition  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  That  haughty 
prelate  aspired  to  the  papal  throne ;  but  met  with  disappoint- 
ment through  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Meditating  re- 
venge on  him>  he  encouraged  the  scruples  of  the  king,  re- 
specting his  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  who  had 
been  his  faithful  wife  for  eighteen  years.  Henry's  doubts,  first 
made  public  in  1527,  were  increased  by  his  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  i  and  Wolsey 
was  employed  to  obtain  from  the  pope,  a  divorce.  Queen 
Catharine  being  aunt  to  the  emperor,  the  pope  dared  not 
to  grant  this  request,  for  fear  of  drawing  down  Ms  indigna- 
tion, under  which  he  had  already  sufifered ;  and  Wolsey  fail- 
ing in  his  attempts,  was  suspected  of  insincerity,  and  fell 
under  the  royal  displeasure.  The  enemies  of  that  proud 
ecclesiastic  improved  their-  opportunity  against  their  op- 
pressor :  he  was  deprived  of  his  honours  and  died  in  disgrace 
and  poverty,  in  1630,  exclaiming,  ''Oh!  that  I  had  served 
my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  my  king,  then  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  old  age/' 

Henry,  being  cited  to  Rome  by  the  pontiff,  ordered  a  pro- 
test  against  such  an  insult ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  pope» 
in  June  1530,  signed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  two  dukes,  two  marquises,  thirteen  earls,  five 
bishops,  twenty-five  barons,  twentjf-two  mitred  abbots,  and 
eleven  knights  and  doctors,  requiring  his  Holiness  to  termi- 
nate the  king's  suit,  lest  a  delay  of  justice  should  lead  to  des- 
perate measures  *.     At  this  period.  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer 

*  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  U,-  p.  1G7,  168, 
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suggested  the  short  method  of  settling  the  question  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Word  of  God^  ''whether  it  were  lawful  for  a 
man  to  marry  his  brother's  wife  ? "  and  to  ask  the  judgment 
of  the  learned  universities.  This  expedient  delighted  the 
king^  who  was  e?er  after  a  friend  to  Cranmer,  promoting  him 
to  the  highest  honours.  Henry's  dearest  wbhes  were  gratis 
ded  by  the  decision  of  the  universities ;  aod  Cranmery  who 
had  been  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  March, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce^  May  23,  1533,  and 
confirmed  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  had  taken  place  November  14,  1532. 

**  Several  preparations  had  been  made  for  these  bold  mea- 
sures," as  is  remarked  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  **  Wolsey 
had  exercised  the  legantine  power  so  long,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  clergy  had  done  acts,  which  subjected  them  to  the 
same  heavy  penalties,  under  the  ancient  statutes,  which  had 
crushed  the  cardinal.  No  clergyman  was  secure.  The 
attorney-general  appears  to  have  proceeded  agunst  the 
bishops  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  prelates  would  det^*mine  the  fate  of  their  clergy.  After 
this  demonstration  of  authority,  the  convocation  agreed  to 
petition  the  king  to  pardon  their  fault.  The  province  of  Can- 
terbury  bought  this  mercy  at  the  price  of  a  grant  of  100,000/. ; 
that  of  York  contributed  only  18,840/.  Occasion  was  ^en 
taken  to  introduce  a  new  title  among  those  by  which  the 
petitioners  addressed  the  king,  who  was  petitioned  as  **  Pro* 
tector  of  the  Clergy ,  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ef 
England*'^  Archbishop  Warham  supported  the  designation : 
and  this  "  new  title,  full  of  undefined  and  vast  claims,  soon 
crept  from  the  petitions  of  the  convocation  into  the  heart  of 
acts  of  parliament.  By  a  series  of  statutes  passed  in  the 
years  1533  and  1534,  the  church  of  England  was  withdrawn 
from  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  A  purely  domestic 
election  and  consecration  of  all  prelates  was  established ;  all 
pecuniary  contributions  imposed  by  *'  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
called  the  pope,"  were  abolished ;  and  all  lawful  powers  for 
licensing  and  dispensing  were  transferred    to    Canterbury. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  170,  171.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i, 
p.  148,  149. 
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The  statute  affirms^  ''  Your  Majesty  is  supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England^  as  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  your  realm, 
representing  the  said  church  in  their  synods  and  convocations, 
have  recognized/'  All  these  enactments  were  sanctioned  and 
established  by  a  brief  but  comprehensive  act  in  1535,  "  con- 
cerning the  king's  majesty  to  be  supreme  head  upon  earth  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  granted  him  fall  power  to 
correct  and  amend  any  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  &c.,  which  by 
any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  might  be  reformed  and  re- 
dressed ♦." 


CHAPTER  II. 

HENRY  Vin,  TO  HIS  DEATH  IN  1547. 

Death-blow  to  Popery— Latimer— Nnn  ofKent— SirThomac  More  and  Bishop  FIther 
—Thomas  Cromwell  —  BiUe  printed  in  England— Onuimer*8  answen— Declara- 
tion ol  the  Bishops—  Monasteries  sappressed — •*  The  Bloody  Statute  '* — «  The 
Bishops*  Boole  "—Bibles  set  np  in  St.Panl'8— Anne  Aslcew  martyred— Gran* 
mer's  min  attempted— and  the  Queen's,  by  the  Papists— Death  of  Henry  VIII. 

PoPERT  had  received  its  mortal  wound  in  England,  by  ''the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God,*'  previously 
to  its  political  death-blow  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
supremacy  of  the  pope  being  thus  transferred  to  the  king, 
Henry  exercised  it  over  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  The  clergy  could  now  make  no 
reasonable  objection  to  their  chosen  ''head  of  the  church ;  '* 
and  we  must  ascribe  their  non-resistance  to  the  passing  of 
the  act  in  parliament,  to  a  dread  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
or  to  a  lukewarm  zeal  for  the  established  religion. 

Evangelical  truth  had  made  considerable  progress  among 
learned  men  in  the  nation,  by  the  writings,  examinations,  and 
sufferings  of  those  noble  martyrs,  Bilney,  Bainham,  Byfield, 
Lambert,  Frith,  and  the  like  martyrdom  of  many  others, 
whose  intelligent  testimonies  had  been  published.  Queen 
Anne  patronized  the  reformers;  and  "she  took  Shaxton  and 
Latimer  to  be  her  chaplains,  and  soon  after  promoted  them 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester  f.'* 

♦  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii,  p.  171—174. 
t  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p.  95, 
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Various  methods  were  in  vain  adopted  by  the  papists,  to 
preserve  their  system  of  usurpations.    They  "injured  them- 
selves by  their  crafty  as  well  as  their  cruelty.    A  nun  in  Kent 
was  encouraged  to  feign  revelations ;  at  first,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  particular  image  into  repute;  afterwards  a 
political  bearing  was  given  to  the  imposture :  she  declared 
strongly  agunst  the  divorce  while  the  cause  was  pending,  and 
predicted,  that  if  Henry  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  married 
another  wife,  he  should  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer;  nay, 
not  an  hour  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  should  die  a  villain^s 
death.    Her  prophecies  were  collected  in  a  book,  and  re- 
peated in  sermons,  particularly  by  the  observant  Franciscans, 
one  of  whom  preaching  before  the  king,  told  him,  that  many 
Ijdng  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  he>  as  a  true  Mieaiah, 
warned  him  that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had 
done  Ahab's.    Henry  bore  this  treasonable  insolence  with 
patience :  but  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  accomplices  in 
this  scheme  of  delusion,  emboldened  by  impunity,  had  com- 
municated  with  Queen  Catherine  and  with  the  pope's  am> 
bassadors,  the  affair  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  parties 
were  apprehended.    They  confessed  the  imposture ;  and  with 
this  exposure  it  might  probably  have  ended,  had  not  other 
accomplices  spread  a  report,  that  the  nun  had  been  forced 
into  this  confession,  and  tampered  with  her  to  make  her  deny 
all  that  she  had  confessed.    She  was  then  executed,  with  five 
of  iier  associates,  for  treason,  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
her  sentence,  and  saying,  these  men,  who  must  have  known 
she  was  feigning,  persuaded  her  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost*." 

Among  the  persons  who  were  implicated  for  misprision  of 
treason  in  this  affair,  were  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.  These  were  the  most  distinguished  ad- 
herents of  the  pope  in  England;  and  though  men  of  learning 
and  general  probity,  they  were  cruel  persecutors  of  the  re- 
formers. Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  "supreme 
head  of  the  church,"  they  were  beheaded;  Fisher  in  June^ 
and  More  in  July,  1535.    Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  most 

♦  Soutbey'a  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii,  p. 30— 40. 
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zealous  champion  the  church  of  Rome  ever  had  hi  Enghmd ; 
and,  excepting  his  cruel  bigotry,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  that  age. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  a  man  of  great  talents,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  cardinal  Wolsey,  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  on 
the  fall  of  More ;  and  being  "  made  the  king's  vicegerent  in 
ecclesiastical  matters/'  he  co-operated  with  his  cordial  friend 
Cranmer  in  promoting  the  Reformation.  Cranmer  in  1536 
succeeded  with  the  convocation  to  petition  the  kbig  iR>r  leave 
to  make  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Bishop  Oardfaier,  with 
the  popish  party  whom  he  headed,  violently  opposed  it :  but 
a  majority  favoured  the  measure.  Some  declared  to  the 
king,  that  if  he  sufifered  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  govern  his  subjects  :  while  others 
affirmed,  that  nothing  would  more  effectually  annihilate  the 
pope's  authority,  than  the  Bible  in  English.  These  argu- 
ments, enforced  by  the  queen,  who  had  'yet  the  affections 
of  the  king,  prevailed,  and  he  gave  orders  for  its  accomplish* 
ment*.  ' 

Tindal's  Bible  had  been  revised  by  Miles  Goverdale  and 
John  Rogers,  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German ;  adding  notes  and  prefaces  from  Luther's  trans- 
lation.  It  was  published  in  1537,  dedicated  to  King  Henry, 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews.  This  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  with  prefaces  added  by  Cranmer,  was 
sent  over  to  France  the  same  year^  to  be  printed  at  Paris, 
under  the  care  of  bishop  Bonner,-  the  English  ambassador. 
The  royal  permission  being  obta&ned,  the  work  was  un- 
dertaken :  but  the  French  clergy  intetfered,  the  press  was 
stopped,  «nd  most  of  the  copies  were  seized  and  publicly  burnt. 
Some  of  them  were,  however,  saved,  and  the  workmen  with 
the  types  and  presses  were  conveyed  to  London,  where 
Grafton,  in  1538,  printed  1,500  copies*  Cromwell  presented 
this  Bible  to  the  king,  and  procured  his  warrant,  allowing  all 
his  subjects  to  read  it  without  molestation.  Injunctions  were 
also  given  in  the  king's  name  to  all  incumbents,  **  to  provide 
one  of  these  Bibles,  and  set  it  up  publicly  in  the  church,  and 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  254, 255. 
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not  to  hinder  or  discourage  the  reading*  of  it,  bnt  to  en- 
courage all  persons  to  peruse  it,  as  being  the  true  and  lively 
Word  of  God*." 

Much  discussion  arose  at  this  period  respecting  rites,  sacra- 
menti,  and  orders.  CJollier  seems  angry  with  Cranmer  for  his 
answers  to  the  "seventeen  questions''  on  these  subjects. 
Attaching  some  mysterious  efficacy  to  these,  the  popish 
priests  had  imposed  upon  the  people  in  the  absence  of  the 
Scripture :  but  truth  appeared  by  the  light  of  God's  Holy 
Word.  Cranmer  answered  to  the  first  question,  fFAat  a 
sacrament  is  by  the  Scripture? — "The  Scripture  sheweth  not 
what  a  sacrament  is : "  and  the  archbishop  of  York  wrote, 
"  In  Scripture  we  neither  6nd  definition  nor  description  of  a 
sacrament  t*"  In  answer  to  the  tenth  question,  'MVhether 
bishops  or  priests  were  first  ?  and  if  the  priests  were  first, 
then  the  priests  made  the  bishops,^'  he  wrote,  "  The  bishops 
and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  things,  but 
both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion  %,'*  In  a 
paper  signed  by  Cromwell,  the  two  archbishops,  eleven 
bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  divines, 
entitled,  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Functions  and  Divine  Institu- 
tion of  Bishops  and  Priests,"  it  is  declared,  "The  truth  is, 
that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
degrees  or  distinctions  in  orders,  but  only  of  deacons  or 
ministers,  and  of  priests  or  bishops  §." 

Monasteries  remained  the  strong-holds  of  popery  through 
the  country,  and  Henry  coveted  their  ill-gotten  riches. 
Wolsey  having  suppressed /br/y  of  the  smaller  ones,  by  virtue 
of  papal  bulls,  to  endow  his  two  colleges,  their  property  was 
seen  not  to  be  sacred.  A  new  visitation  was  made  :  "coining 
was  detected  in  some  houses ;  the  blackest  and  foulest  crimes 
in  others  ||."  Henry,  therefore,  seized  their  treasures.  By 
one  act,  Southey  states,  "  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  con- 
vents were  dissolved ;  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  not  one  was 
left  stonding.  The  king  became  possessed  of  about  10,000/. 
in  plate  and  moveables,    and   a   clear   yearly  revenue    of 

♦  Ibid,  p.  322,  323.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  256.  %  Ibid.  p.  281. 

$  Ibid.  p.  397.  II  Southey,  vol.  ii,  p.  67. 
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30,000/.*"  Burnet  says,  "  The  clear  yeariy  value  of  all  the 
suppressed  houses  is  cast  up,  in  an  account  then  stated  to  be, 
viz,  }3l,607L  6s Ad,  as  the  rents  were  then  rated;  but  was  at 
least  ten  times  so  much  in  value  f." 

Abolishing  the  monasteries  was  not  promotinf^  scriptural 
religion ;  and  an  awful  amount  of  misery  and  crime  was  pro- 
duced by  scattering  so  many  thousand  persons  orer  the  land, 
as  were  driven  through  the  country  by  this  measure,  many  of 
them  with  little  or  no  means  of  subsistence.  This  procedure, 
added  to  the  political  measures  of  the  past  reign,  threw  such 
swarms  of  vagrants  about  the  kingdom,  that  seventy-three 
thousand  persons  are  reported  to  have  been  capitally  convicted 
and  executed  under  Henry  VIII. 

Uniformity  in  religious  opinions  was  now  resolved  by  the 
king ;  and  a  -committee  of  bishops  and  doctors  drew  up  the 
iM)toriou8  *'  Six  Articles,^'  which  passed  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  received  the  royal  assent  June  28, 1539,  entitled, 
*'  An  Act  for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in  certun  arti- 
cles concerning  Christian  religion :''  these  declared,  '*Firti, 
That  ill  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  consecration, 
there  remained  no  substance  of  bread  or  wine,  but  under 
these  forms  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  pre- 
sent. Secondly,  That  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation  to  all  persons  by  the  law  of  God ;  but 
that  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  were  together  in  each 
of  the  kinds.  Thirdly ,  That  priests,  after  the  order  of  the 
priesthood,  might  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  Fourthly, 
That  vowii  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of 
God.  Fifthly,  That  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to  be 
continued ;  which,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law,  so  men 
received  great  benefit  by  them.  Sixthly,  That  auricular  con- 
fession was  expedient  and  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained 
in  the  church  J.** 

Commissions  were  issued  to  the  prelatei  and  clergy,  ri- 
gorously to  enforce  this  **  bloody  statute,''  as  it  was  called. 
Cranmer  had  voted  against  the  measure,  and  Latimer  and 
Shaxton  immediately  resigned  their  bishoprics  :  but  this  ex* 

*  Ibid.  p.  69.         t  Reformation,  vol,  i,  p.  347.       |  Ibid.  p.  335* 
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posed  tbem  to  the  resentment  of  tht  popish  prelates;  for 
'*  they  being  presented  as  haying  spoken  against  the  articles, 
were  put  in  prison,  where  Latimer  lay  till  the  king  died ; 
but  Shaxton,  before  that  event,  gained  his  liberty  by  recanta- 
tion. 

Popery  beug  fsvoured,  the  bishops  of  the  old  system  re- 
joieed  in  the  prospect  of  regaining  their  lost  ascendancy. 
Cranmer,  however,  xetained  the  confidence  of  the  king  $  and 
the  same  year  obtained  a  proclamation  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  English  tongue. 

In  1540,  Cromwell  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure,  and 
that  great  minister,  after  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  was 
beheaded  as  a  traitor.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  king's  ca- 
price>  and  popular  odium,  as  the  disorders  arising  from  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  were  charged  upon  him. 
Granmer,  to  the  last,  dared  to  show  his  friendship  for  this 
upright  favourer  of  the  Reformation  :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Cromwell  had  learnt  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

A^gorous  efforts  were  now  made  to  restore  popery,  and  the 
Bomish  prelates  prevuled  to  prevent  the  Reformation  from 
advancing  much  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign. 
Still  there  were  several  things  done  which  were  beneficial, 
particularly  the  'rBishops'  Book,"  drawn  up  by  the  most 
eminent  divines  appointed  by  the  king.  It  was  at  first  called 
''The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  afterwards  revised 
and  called  "  The  necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man ;" 
the  former  published  in  the  year  1540,  and  the  latter  about 
two  years  after.  This  treatise,  especially  in  its  second  form, 
favours  popery,  retaining  transubstantiation  and  the  seven 
sacraments  :  yet  it  refers  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  in- 
fallible. appeaL 

In  1541  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pubHshed,  and  the 
lung,  by  proclamation,  required,  that  all  curates  and  pa- 
rishioners of  every  town  and  parish  do  provide  themselves  a 
copy  of  it  before  a  certain  day,  under  the  penalty  of  forty 
shillings  for  neglect,  that  it  might  be  read  by  all  who  chose. 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  seeing  the  king's  mind  set  upon  it, 
ordered  six  of  these  great  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  several  places 
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at  St^  Paul's;  that  all  persons  who  could,  might  have  free 
access  to  them.  And  upon  the  pillars  to  which  these  Bibles 
were  chained,  an  exhortation  was  placed,  admonishing  all  that 
came  to  read,  to  receive  the  word  for  the  edification  of  their 
souls.  Multitudes  crowded  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  by  such 
as  had  clear  voices ;  and  many  put  their  children  to  school,  that 
they  might  hear  them  read  the  Word  of  God.  Tumultuous  dis- 
putes arose  over  these  public  readings,  on  which  the  bishop 
threatened  to  take  away  the  Bibles ;  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  obtained  an  act  in  1543,  that  *'  every  nobleman  or 
gentleman  might  cause  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  him,  in  or 
about  his  house:  every  merchant  might  read  it,  being  a 
l^ouseholder :  but  no  woman,  nor  artificers,  apprentices,  jour- 
neymen, serving-men  under  the  degree  of  yeomen,  not*  hus- 
bandmen or  labourers,  might  read  it.  Spiritual  persons,  who 
preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  king's  instructions,  should 
for  the  first  offence  recant,  for  the  second  carry  a  faggot,  and 
for  the  third  be  burnt  I  *  " 

Little  further  was  publicly  done  to  promote  religion  until 
the  year  1544,  when  the  king  appointed  a  translation  of  cer- 
tain prayers  and  litanies  into  English.  The  reformers  re^ 
joiced  in  this  measure,  hoping  that  the  "head  of  the  church'' 
would  suffer  all  the  other  offices  to  be  translated.  In  1546, 
Henry  seemed  resolved  on  a  further  reformation,  changing 
the  mass  into  a  communion,  and  endeavouring  to  engage  the 
king  of  France  and  the  emperor  to  conform  to  his  plan ;  but 
the  project  was  laid  aside,  and  the  capricious  monarch  sacri- 
ficed several  under  ''the  bloody  statute"  for  denying  tran- 
substantiation.    One  in  particular  must  be  mentioned. 

Catherine,  Henry's  sixth  queen,  favoured  the  Reformation, 
and  the  papists  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  her  and  of 
Cranmer :  but  they  commenced  with  the  pious  Anne  Askew, 
one  of  the  queen's  favourite  ladies.  She  was  apprehended 
and  rigorously  examined,  even  upon  the  rack,  and  threatened 
with  the  stake.  Her  wisdom  and  piety  shone  conspicuously 
in  her  bdiaviour  and  answers.  Southey  states,  from  Fox 
and  others,  ''  Sir  Anthony  Knevet  came  to  solicit  pardon  for 

♦Ibid.  p.  390-416. 
S  3 
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having  disobeyed'  the  chancellor^  by  refusing  to  let  the  goaler 
stretch  this  lady  on  the  rack  a  second  tlme^  after  she  had  en- 
dored  it  oncei  without  accusing  any  person  of  partaking  her 
opinions.  It  was  concerning  the  ladies  ot  the  court  that  she  was 
thus  put  to  the  torture^  in  the  hope  of  implicating  the  queen ; 
and^  when  Knevet  would  4o  no  more,  the  chancellor  Wrio- 
thesley,  and  Rich,  who  was  a  creatut'e  of  Bonner's,  racked 
her  with  their  own  hauds>  throwing  off  their  gowns  that  they 
might  perform  their  devilish  officii  the  better.  She  bore  it 
without  uttering  cry  or  groan,  though  immediately  upon 
being  loosed,  she  fainted.  Henry  readily  forgave  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  appeared  ill  pleased  with  the  chancellor :  but  he 
suffered  his  wicked  ministers  to  Consummate  their  crime.  The 
execution  was  delayed  till  darkness  closed,  that  it  might 
appear  the  more  dreadful.  Anne  Askew  was  brought  in  a 
chair,  for  they  had  racked  her  till  she  was  unable  to  stand ; 
uid  she  was  held  up  against  the  stake  by  the  chain  which 
fastened  her;  but  her  constancy,  and  cheerful  language  of 
encouragement,  wrought  her  companions  in  martyrdom  to 
the  same  invincible  fortitude  and  hope.  After  a  sermon  had 
been  preached,  the  king^s  pardon  was  offered  to  her,  if  she 
would  recant.  '  Refusing  even  to  look  upon  it,  she  made 
answer,  that  she  came  not  there  to  deny  her  Lord!  The 
others,  in  like  manner,  refused  to  purchase  their  lives  at  such 
a  price.  The  reeds  were  then  set  on  fire — it  was  in  the 
month  of  June — and  at  that  moment  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell, 
and  a  thunder-clap  was  heard,  which  those  in  the  crowd,  who 
sympathized  with  the  martyrs,  felt,  as  if  it  were  Clod's  own 
voice,  acc^ting  their  sacrifice,  and  receiving  their  spirits  into 
his  everiasting  rest  1  *  *^ 

Cranmer  was  the  next  intended  victitn  $  and  Henry  had 
consented  to  his  apprehension:  but  his  conscience  awoke 
him  to  send  at  midnight  for  his  faithful  counsellor,  giving 
1dm  his  ring  as  a  token  of  his  protection.  Thus  his  enemies 
were  confounded,  when  he  appeared  in  their  presence.  In- 
satiate for  blood>  Gardiner  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Henry, 
that  the  queen  was  both  a  heretic  in  reli|pon  and  a  tnutor  to 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii,  p«  92,  03  ^  Btornet,  vol%  i,  P*  ^38, 439. 
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her  sovereigD ;  and  he  even  prevailed  on  the  king  to  sign 
articles  of  impeachment  against  her !  Bat  Providence  inter- 
posed :  for  in  his  haste^  Gaittiner  dropped  the  warrant,  which 
was  conveyed  to  the  queen :  the  plot  being  discovered,  by  an 
ingenious  conversation  she  regained  the  confidence  of  her 
lord,  and  the  chancellor,  attended  by  forty  guards,  on  his 
entering  the  king's  presence  to  seize  her  person,  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  royal  reproaches  *. 

Henry  departed  this  life  J^anuary  28,  1547,  to  render  his 
account  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  Two  of  his  queens  had  been 
beheaded,  as  sacrifices  to  his  evil  passions ;  two  more  he  had 
divorced;  one  had  died  during  his  life,  and  one  he  left  a 
widow.  Fuller  remarks,  "As  to  th6  character  of  his  mind, 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  all  his  predecessors  from  the  con- 
quest, may  seem  in  him  fully  represented,  both  to  their  kind 
and  d^ree,  learning,  wisdom,  valour,  magnificence,  cruelty, 
avarice,  fury,  lust;  following  his  pleasures  whilst  he  was 
young,  and  making  them  come  to  him  when  he  was  oldf.'^ 
Every  virtuous  mind  must  be  shocked  while  contemplating 
**  the  sensuality,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  Henry  VIII."  Pro- 
vidence, notwithstanding,  had  overruled  his  evil  passions  to 
subvert  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  to  restore  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  people, — and  to  establish  the  soyereign  au- 
thority of  the  British  Parliament.  On  these  accounts,  every 
Christian  Briton  will* regard  this  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory with  admiration  and  gratitude  to  God.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  justly  remarks,  ''The  immense  revolutions  of 
his  time  in  property,  in  religion,  and  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
erown,  never  could  have  been  effected  without  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament. — Those  who  sa>y  the  attainders  of 
queens,  the  alteration  of  an  established  religion,  and  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  royal  succession,  accomplished  by 
acts  of  parliament,  considered  nothing  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  so  potent  an  assembly.  If  the  supremacy  was  a  tre* 
mendws  power^  it  acCnstonled  the  people  to  set  no  bounds  to 
the  authority  of  those  who  bestowed  it  on  the  king  !X" 

•  Ibid.  p.  442, 443.       t  Church  History,  century  xvi,  p.  165. 
t  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  240. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


EDWARD  YI. 


CtuuActer  of  Edward «*  His  Protestant  government  ^  Craomer'8  refonn— New 
offices  in  Religion  —  Act  of  Unifonnity — Cnnmer  persecutes  —  His  cruelties  to 
Joan  Bocher — Ordination  —  Bisliop  Hooper*s  Nonconformity — Common  Prayer 
revised —Articles  of  Religion — Edward's  illness  and  death — Benefits  of  the  Re- 
forroation  -^  State  of  religioo  -*  Conlbrmists  and  Nonoonfonnists  —  Foreigners 
Nonconformists. 

Edward  VI,  was  born  October  12»  1637,  and  when  little  more 
than  nine  f^an  and  three  m&nths  old,  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  child  of  extraordinary  attainments,  as 
all  parties  acknowledge;  and  equally  remarkable  for  his 
piety  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  He  revered  the  Word 
of  God,  so  that  when  a  juvenile  companion  laid  down  the 
sacred  volume  in  his  apartment  to  stand  upon,  in  reaching 
something,  Edward  took  it  up,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  aside ; 
and  at  his  coronation,  when  the  three  swords  of  the  three 
kingdoms  were  brought  to  be  carried  before  him,  he  observed 
that  there  was  one  yet  wanting,  and  called  for  the  Bible. 
''That,"  said  he,  "  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  ought  in  all 
right  to  govern  us,  who  use  these  for  the  people's  safely,  by 
God's  appointment.  Without  that  sword  we  are  nothing: 
from  that  alone  we  obtain  all  power,  virtue,  girace,  salvation, 
and  whatsoever  we  have  of  divine  strength  *.** 

Edward,  being  a  sincere  lover  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  a 
patron  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  supported  by  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  of  the 
young  king;  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  by  the  greatest 
part  of  those  whom  Henry  had  left  executors  of  his  will,  and 
regents  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  Religion  was  most 
deplorably  sunk  throughout  the  nation,  except  with  indivi- 
duals who  possessed  the  Scriptures,  as  almost  all  the  clergy 
were  papists ;  but  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
reformers ;  and  Cranmer,  under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  the 
protector,  and  the  council,  assisted  by  a  few  select  divines, 
prosecuted  their  work  with  vigour.  Latimer,  and  others, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  late  reign  for  religion,  were 

•  Southey,  vol.  ii,  p.  105,  106. 
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released:  the  bloody  statute  of  the  six  articles  was  repealed, 
with  other  persecuting  laws ;  the  pious  exiles  returned  from 
the  continent,  and  learned  divines  from  among  the  reformers 
were  invited  into  England. 

Cranmer  is  said  to  have  relinquished  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign,  being  ctmverted 
by  means  of  the  writings  of  Frith  the  martyr.  Ridley,  about 
the  same  time,  came  to  the  same  conchisioil,  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  more  scriptural  than  the  term;  and  Latimer  also 
abandoned  this  his  last  error  of  popery.  Two  things  were 
immediately  adopted  for  the  bene^t  of  the  nation :  one  was, 
that,  as  the  parish  priests  were  unable  to  preach.  Homilies 
should  be  composed,  to  be  read  instead  of  sermons,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth. 
Twelve  of  these  discourses  were  drawn  up,  principally  by 
Cranmer,  containing  much  scriptural  truth,  especially  on  the 
grand  article  of  justification ;  yet  with  many  popish  errors. 
The  other  measure  was  the  appointment  of  six  of  the  most 
distinguished  preachers  to  accompany  the  commissioners  sent 
to  visit  the  whole  kingdom.  Besides  the  Homilies,  it  was  re- 
solved, thatUie  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Erasmus, 
translated  into  English,  should  be  provided  fur  every  parish 
church  in  England.  Popish  masses  were  forbidden,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  commanded  to  be  received  by  the  people, 
both  bread  and  wine,  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  its 
primitive  institution.  A  new  office  for  the  communion  was 
prepared ;  and,  to  meet  the  Romish  prejudices,  Cranmer  in- 
serted the  words,  "The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  ^as  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life,"  &c.«  The  whole  service  of  public  prayer 
was  examined ;  a  catechism  was  composed  at  the  command 
of  the  archbishop;  and  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  a  new 
Liturgy.  This,  to  conciliate  the  papists,  was  principally  trans- 
lated from,  the  several  Romish  mass  books  then  used  in  Latin. 
Burnet  states,  "In  compiling  the  offices,  they  began  with 
morning  and  evening  prayer:  these  were  put  in  the  same 
form  they  are  now,  only  there  was  no  confession  nor  absolu- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  88. 
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tioD;  the  office  beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the 
communion  service,  the  Ten  Commandments  were  not  ssud  as 
they  are  now;  but  in  other  things  it  was  very  near  what  it  is 
now.  All  that  had  been  in  the  order  of  the  communion 
formerly  mentioned  was  put  into  it :  the  offertory  was  to  be 
made  of  bread,  and  wine  mixed  with  water.  Then  was  swd 
the  prayer  for  the  state  of  Christ's  church,  in  which  they  give 
thanks  to  God  for  his  wonderful  grace  declared  in  his  saints, 
in  the  blessed  \^rgin,  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  prophets,  and 
martyrs;  and  they  commend  the  saints  departed  to  God's 
mercy  and  grace,  that  at  the  day  of  resurrection  we  with  them 
might  be  set  on  Christ's  right  hand.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
whole  office  of  the  communion,  except  the  consecratory 
prayers,  should  be  used  on  all  holy  days,  when  there  was  no 
communion,  to  put  the  people  in  mind  of  it  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  ♦."  Offices  for  baptism,  by  dipping  the  child 
three  times,  or  sprinkling  on  the  face,  and  for  confirmation, 
with  various  ceremonies  adopted  from  the  mass  books,  were 
drawn  up ;  and  by  this  policy  the  reformers  hoped  gradually 
to  wean  the  people  from  their  old  superstitions.  The  Psalms 
were  put  into  metre  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  allowed 
to  be  sung  in  churches,  the  use  of  which  being  regarded  i^s  a 
good  criterion  of  piety  f. 

Common  Prayer  having  been  thus  prepared,  it  was  made 
obligatory  this  year  (1548)  by  act  of  parliament ;  eight  bishops 
and  several  noblemen  protesting  against  it.  Adopting  the 
popish  maxim,  that  it  was  proper  to  enforce  religion  by 
penalties,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  if  any  parson,  vicar,  or  other 
spiritual  person,  shall  refuse  to  use  this  Common  Prayer 
Book,  or  officiate  with  any  other  form  or  ceremonies,  or  shall 
preach  or  speak  any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  said  book, 
he  was  to  forfeit  a  year's  profit  of  one  of  his  preferments,  and 
suffer  six  months  imprisonment  for  his  first  offence ;  to  suffer 
imprisonment  for  a  whole  year,  and  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of 
all  his  spiritual  promotion  for  the  second ;  and  for  the  third 
offence  to  be  imprisoned  during  lifej.'^  Similiar  penalties 
were  to  follow  writing  against  this  book. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  100.    t  Collier,  vol.  ii,  p.  326.    %  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  122. 
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Images  in  churches,  some  of  which  were  blasphemously 
ridiculous  representations  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  and  God 
the  Father,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down,  and  pulpits 
erected.  All  dignified  clergymen  were  required  to  preach 
personally  twice  a  year  ;  and  bishops  four  times,  unless  they 
had  reasonable  excuse  for  their  omission  *. 

Persecution,  however,  dishonoured  the  Reformation  in 
England ;  and  though  no  catholic  suffered  death  in  this  reign 
for  his  religion,  even  Cranmer  is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  his 
fellow  protestants.  "At  this  time  (1549)  there  were  many 
anabaptists  in  several  parts  of  England.  They  were  generally 
Germans,  whom  the  revolutions  there  had  forced  to  change 
their  seats. — On  the  12th  of  April  there  was  a  complaint 
brought  to  the  council,  that,  with  the  strangers  that  were 
come  into  England,  some  of  that  persuasion  had  come  over, 
and  were  disseminating  their  errors,  and  making  proselytes :  so 
a  commission  was  ordered  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  others,  three  of  them  being  a  quorum,  to  examine  and 
search  after  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer.  They  were  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  them,  to 
enjoin  them  penance,  and  give  them  absolution :  or,  if  they 
were  obstinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imprison  them,  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  farther  proceeded 
against.  Some  tradesmen  in  London  were  brought  before 
the  commissioners  in  May,  and  were  persuaded  to  renounce  " 
their  opinions  f." 

''There  was  one  more  remarkable  victim,"  says  Dr.  Sou  they, 
whose  case  will  be  be^t  stated  in  the  words  of  that  elegant 
writer.  "Joan  Bocher,  a  Kentish  woman,  of  good  education, 
and  therefore  of  good  birth,  and  of  respectable  rank  in  life, 
for  she  had  frequented  the  court,  and  had  been  intimate  with 
Anne  Askew.  In  an  evil  hour  was  she  accused  of  maintaining 
a  fanatic  and  long*forgotten  notion  concerning  our  Saviour, 
that  though  bom  of  the  Virgin,  he  partook  of  humanity  only 
in  appearance,  having  but  an  apparent,  and  not  a  real  body. 
And  for  tills  she  was  condemned  to  die !  "  It  is  a  goodly 
matter  to  consider  your  ignorance  f  said  the  undaunted 

•  Ibid.  p.  37.  t  Ibid.  p.  146,  146. 
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womaDy  to  tjiose  who  sat  in  judgment  on  her.  "  Not  long  ago 
you  burnt  Anne  Askew  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet  came 
yourselves  soon  after  to  believe  and  profess  the  same  doctrine, 
for  which  you  burnt  her!  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will 
needs  bum  me  for  a  piece  of  flesh, — and  in  the  end  you  will 
come  to  believe  this  also,  when  ye  have  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  understand  them  ! "  This  was  a  speech  which,  not- 
withstanding the  error  it  contained,  ought  to  have  stricken 
Cranmer  with  compunction.  When  it  was  found  that  no 
reasoning  could  shake  her  confidence  in  this  groundless 
opinion,  the  council  called  upon  Cranmer  to  obtain  a  warrant 
for  her  execution.  It  is  the  saddest  passage  in  Cranmer's 
life ;  the  only  one  for  which  no  palliation  can  be  offered ;  for 
if  he  had  not  assented  to  it,  and  even  constrained  the  young 
king  to  sign  the  fatal  order,  this  crime  might  have  been 
averted.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  and  humiliating  cir- 
cumstance in  our  history.  Edward  had  been  blessed  with  a 
tender  heart,  and  the  tendency  of  his  education  had  been  to 
cultivate  the  best  feelings,  and  strengthen  them  by  the  purest 
principles.  This  act,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  sanction 
by  his  warrant,  appeared,  to  his  uncomipted  judgment,  in  its 
true  light ;  and  it  was  not  without  remonstrance  and  tears, 
that,  in  deference  to  Cranmer's  character  and  station,  he 
signed  the  warrant,  telling  him  he  must  answer  for  it  before 
God!  Edward  had  not  then  completed  his  fourteenth  year; 
and  yet  so  much  did  he  excel  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  coun- 
sellors in  thjS  wisdom  of  the  heart*.''  Joan  Bocher  was 
burnt  to  death  May  2,  1550;  and  on  May  24,  1551,  Von  Paris, 
a  surgeon  of  liondon  of  Dutch  extraction,  suffered  death  for 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry  was  a  subject  of  anxious  consi- 
deratiq^  with  the  reformers;  and  twelve  divines  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  service  for  that  purpose.  After  some 
difficulties  from  those  who  were  rigid  papists,  *'  they  agreed 
on  a  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,"  which, 
as  Burnet  states,  'Ms  the  same  yet  used  in  the  church  of 
England,  except  in  some  few  words  that  have  been  added 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  136—138. 
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since  in  the  ordination  of  a  priest  or  bishop  *.**  We  have 
already  seen  Oranmer's  declared  judgment  ot  the  identity  of 
priest  and.  bishop  according  to  the  Scriptures :  but  either  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  papists^  or  to  support  his  own  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  the  several  orders  of  ministers  were  con- 
tinued as  they  existed  in  the  Romish  church :  and  now  arose 
a  contest  on  this  subject,  connected  with  the  episcopal  robes. 
Dr.  John  Hooper,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  of 
the  reformers,  was  appointed  by  letters  patent,  July  3,  1550, 
bbhop  of  Gloucester.  On  this  Burnet  remarks,  "  It  has  been 
already  shown,  that  the  vestments  used  in  Divine  service  were 
appointed  to  be  retuned  in  the  church :  but  Hooper  refused 
to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal  vestments.  The  grounds 
he  went  on  were,  that  they  were  human  inventions,  brought  in 
by  tradition  or  custom,  not  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion :  that  all  such  ceremonies  were  condemned 
by  St.  Paul,  as  beggarly  elements :  that  these  vestments  had 
been  invented  chiefly  for  celebrating  the  mass  with  much 
pomp,  and  had  been  consecrated  for  that  effect ;  therefore  he 
desired  to  be  excused  from  the  use  of  them.  Granmer  and 
Ridley,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  that  tradition  in  matters  of 
faith  was  justly  rejected,  but  in  matters  of  rites  and  ceremo^ 
nies,  custom  was  oft  a  good  argument  for  the  continuance  of 
that  which  had  been  long  used.  Therefore,  they  required 
Hooper  to  conform  himself  to  the  law  f."  Hooper  was  by 
no  means  convinced  by  such  reasoning,  which  was  in  reality 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism — 
the-  exclusive  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  neither 
would  they  allow  him  to  decline  the  episcopate !  The  earl  of 
Warwick  '*  wrote  earnestly  to  the  archbishop  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  the  garments,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
at  his  consecration."  "  Cranmer  wrote  back,  that  he  could 
not  doit  without  incurring  a pr^emumre.  So  the  king  was 
moved  to  write  to  him,  warranting  him  to  do  it,  without  any 
danger  which  the  law  could  bring  on  him  for  such  an  omis- 
sion. But  though  this  was  done  on  the  11th  of  August,  yet 
he  was  not  consecrated  till  March  the  next  year  ^.^ 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  189.  t  Ibid.  p.  200.  t  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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Cranmer  was  sftiA  inflexibly  determined  on  humbling  ihe 
nonconformist,  and  therefore  he  wouM  not  oomplT  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  He  laid  Ae  matter  hefore  the  coonctt^ 
and  Hooper  was  committed  to  prison  in  (he  Fleet.  Vox,  in 
the  Latin  edition  of  his  Acts  and  Monuments,  states  the 
mamier  in  which  the  affair  vnA  compromised.  "Thus  euded 
this  theological  quarrel  in  the  victory  of  the  biibops.  Hooper 
being  forced  to  recant ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  iieing  constraiaed 
to  appear  once  in  public  attired  alter  the  nnmser  of  the 
bishops.  Which,  unless  he  had  done,  there  are  those  who 
think  the  bishops  would  have  endeavoured  to  take  away  Hh 
life :  for  his  servant  told  me,  that  the  duke  of  Suffeik  sent 
inch  word  to  Hooper,  who  was  not  himself  ignorant  what  they 
were  doing*." 

Ridley  is  believed  to  have  been  more  severe  agantt  Hooper 
than  even  Cranmer :  but  he  lived  to  repent  of  bis  bigotry, 
and  to  confess  his  folly.  For  when  they  were  both  in  prison 
in  Mary's  reign  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Ridley  wrote  to 
Hooper  an  apology  for  his  former  persecuting  conduct,  Ac- 
knowledging his  own  ''  simplicity  "  in  that  affair,  and  com- 
mending the  ''wisdom"  of  his  ''most  doar  and  reverend 
fellow-elder  in  Chridtf."  Cranmer  also,  wh^  stripped  of 
his  episcopal  robes  at  his  degradation  belcrre  his  martyrdom, 
expres^d  his  contempt  for  such  "  gear." 

About  the  latter  end  of  1550  "  there  was  a  review  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book;  several  things  had  been  continued 
in  it,  either  to  draw  in  some  of  the  bi^ops,  who  by  such 
yieldings  might  be  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  it;  or  in 
compliance  with  the  people,  who  were  fond  of  <heir  old 
superstitions  J."  Martin  Bucer,  a  fsmous  German  divine, 
was  principally  consulted  in  Ihis  business,  by  whom  various 
improvements  were  suggested.  Some  of  the  more  zealous 
servants  of  Christ  "  began  a  practice,"  which,  says  Burnet, 
'<  might  seem  in  itself  not  only  innocent,  but  good,  of 
preaching  sermons  and  lectures  on  the  week-days,  to  which 
there  was  a  great  running  from  neiifhbooring  ^parishes." 

•  Fox,  vol.  iii,  p.  121.  t  Ridley's  Works,  p.  202. 

t  Burtiet,  vol.  ii,  p.  208. 
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G«mi^»t8,  l^^iw^eis  ym»  9QtMte  by  tbe  iQ4^«nt  deci^y 
against,  thui  fnKtipe^  wbieh  op^mn^  tbeir  irret^oiw  aloth 
fMi4  ioK^)lB|^e^^¥9^  a9.  w  e3^Q9«««f  imi  &img^ht  with  oMmy 
evils;  and  therefore,  by  an  order  in  council  agfodnst  aU 
pir«a(^iii^^  m  warklQg'4»ya^  on  \vhi<^li  tb^re  ^uld  be  only 
prayers».  their  wi^hfs  were  gratified. 

The  year  15^t»  U  <ii4tiQgui«h«4  by  the;  drawing  up  of  the 
"Artidesof  BWigion,"  in  nuinbw /€r*ji*#€wv  but  nearly  the 
4aa9^  as  the  present  *'  Tkirty-iiine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Bogland,"  and  the  further  correction  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  the  General  Cqnfessioa  of  sia^  aud  the  General 
Absolutiea  being  added;  ^^and  indeed,"  fiurnet  remarks, 
*'  they  breughc  the  whole  lAluiigy  ta  the  same  form  in  which 
It  is  n9w>  except  some  iftcensiderable  vartations,  that  have 
^n  since  wtde  for  ike  cleanng  of  seme  ambiguities." 

Hooper's  inAuence  prevailed  to  have  the  altars  in  the 
churches  generally  exchanged  for  tables,  urging  that  Christ 
iM»t4ted  the  holy  supper  not;  at  aii  altar,  but  at  a  table.  Pepish 
tra^iUistmitiatioQ  fe^ubred  kneeUng  at  the  altar»  for  the 
superstitious  pee^^  ta  worsUp  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  the 
Siiglish  refoffmeiH3>  seeking  te  gain  the  papists,  '^  added  in  the 
office  ef  the  cemmunion  a  rubric  concerning  the  posture  of 
kneeling,  whieh  was  appeinted  to  be  stiH  the  gesture  of 
^ommunieants*," 

AAother  sf  rfmgsment  waa  naade  this  year  of  a  most  im« 
pertant  <hajractev,  ^  Six  eminent  preachers  were  chosen  out  to 
be  the  king's  cbaplcans  in  ovduitfify ;  two  of  these  were  always 
^0  Sttti^nd  at  eourt,  and  (»mr  to  be  sent  oxer  England  to 
preach  a^d  instruct  the  people :  these  were.  Bill,  Harley, 
Pern,,  GrlDdalj,  Bradford,  and  Knox.  These»  it  seems,  were 
acKSonnted  the  qaost  sealous  and  readiest  preachers  of  that 
tim^j  who  were  thi^  sent  about  as  itinerants,  to  supply  the 
defects  ef  ^  graatest  part  of  the  clergy>  who  were  geaendly 
very  faulty  f." 

The  Common  Prayer,  '^perused,  explained,  and  made 

«M>re  perfect,"    was  con&rmed  by  act  of   Parliament  in 

January  1652;  to  which  was  added  "tht  form  of  making 

bbhops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  '^  and  "  so  appointed,  this  new 

•Ibid.p.234.  tlhid.p.22& 
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book  of  8er?ice  was  to  be  everywhere  received  after  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  next,  under  the  same  penalties  that  had 
been  enacted  three  years  before,  when  the  former  book  was 
published  *.** 

Religion  was  reduced  to  a  standard  for  the  national  futh, 
by  the  publication  of  the  formulary  drawn  up  the  lasft  year, 
under  the  title,  ^'Articles  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops  and 
other  learned  and  godly  men,  in  the  last  convocation  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1552 ;  to  root  out  the  discord  of 
opinions,  and  establish  the  agreement  of  true  religion." 
These  Articles,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  lud 
before  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  the  parliament :  but 
Cranmer,  with  a  few  select  divines,  having  prepared  them, 
presented  them  to  the  council,  where  they  received  the  royal 
assent;  when  subscription  was  required  to  them  by  all 
the  clergy,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  all  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. 

Edward  VI  soon  afterwards  fell  sick,  first  of  the  small-pox, 
and  afterwards  with  the  measles,  which  left  such  debility  in 
his  delicate  frame,  that  a  consumption  terminated  his  mortal 
course,  July  6,  1553,  the  wonder  of  the  age  for  his  attain- 
ments and  piety.  His  ardent  solicitude  for  the  progress  of 
true  religion,  was  manifest  from  the  language  of  his  last 
prayer:  "Lord  God,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable  and 
wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  howbeit,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done.  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit  to 
thee.  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it  were  for  me  to  be 
with  thee :  yet  for  thy  chosen's  sake,  send  me  life  and  health, 
that  1  may  truly  serve  thee.  O  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  peo- 
ple, and  save  thine  inheritance.  O  Lord  God,  save  thy  chosen 
people  of  England.  O  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from 
papistry,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people 
may  pnuse  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sakef.'* 

''Papistry,"  thus  lamented  by  the  pious  king,  had  opposed 
various  obstructions  to  the  work  of  reformation ;  but  to  con- 
ciliate it,  much  of  popery  was  retained  in  the  constitution  and 
services  of  the  church  of  England.    In  reforming  religion^ 

•.lbid.p.249.  t  Ibid,p.298. 
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Ihereforci,  in  tkSi  cmmtrj,  tkoae  greM  men  wfae  wttt  the  chief 
Ubouren  were  not  uBaaim^us  in  relation  to  their  work. 
They  acknowledged  that  the  if olj  Scriptures  were  the  only 
nath«ritati?e  rale  lor  both  doctrine  And  ceremonies :  but  lliey 
were  afraid  to  proceed  se  far,  especially  vnth  regard  to  cere- 
monies  of  worship.  The  numerous  clerical  orders  which 
popery  had  originated,  were  refined,  though  the  reformers 
had  declared  th^  eennc^n  that  only  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons were  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures;  and  in  the  preface 
to  one  of  the  ser?ice  books,  they  signified  that  they  had 
**  gone  as  fur  as  they  cQuid  in  reforming  the  church,  consider'^ 
ing  the  times  they  lived  in,  and  hoped  they  that  came  after, 
would,  as  they  inigbt,  do  more.''  Oranmer,  it  was  said  by  a 
€onten>porary  writer,  "had  drawn  up  a  book  of  prayers  a 
hundred  times  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  then  in 
being  i  but  the  4Mme  could  not  take  place,  for  that  he  matched 
mth  sudi  a  wicked  cittgy  and  convocation."  King  Edward, 
in  a  paper  of  his  Mwn  writing,  laments  the  inefficiency  of 
oeolesiastical  discipline,  *' Because,"  says  he,  '^  those  bishops 
who  should  execute  it,  some  for  pa|HStry,  some  for  ignorance, 
«0me  for  age,  some  for  Iheir  ill  name,  some  for  all  these,  are 
men  unaV^e  to  exeeuie  discipline :  wherefore  it  were  necessary 
diat  thpse  <iiat  were  apppinted  to  be  bishops,  or  preachers, 
were  honest  in  life  and  learned  in  doctrine;  that  by  reward- 
ing such  men,  others  might  be  allnred  to  follow  their  good 
lileV 

Politieal  and  mterested  motives,  with  little  religion,  in- 
4<ienced  a  large  minority  of  the  clergy  in  this  reign:  yet 
there  was  a  goodly  band  in  England,  who  were  ^'  burning  and 
ehining  lights "  in  their  day,  forvent  in  prayer,  evangelical 
in  doctrine,  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministry,  and 
illttstrious  examples  of  purity  in  their  lives.  By  their  means 
genuine  godliness  was  advanced  in  some  favoured  places,  and 
they  became  an  unspeakable  blessing.  Hie  Scriptures  were 
«iroulated,  the  pure  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  alone  was 
restored,  and  not  a  few  became  iBtelligent  converts  from 
popish  idolatry  to  the  truth  as  it  b  in  Jesus.    Still  there 

*  Buraet,  voUiv,  p«83. 
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was  a  vast  mass  of  ignorance  in  the  country,  and  com- 
paratively few  were  the  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  deservedly  called  ^^The  Apostle  of  the 
North/'  in  a  sermon,  by  command,  before  the  Court,  about 
six  months  before  the  death  of  the  king,  complained  of  pa- 
tronage as  a  curse,  that  "  Christian  souls,  so  dearly  bought, 
were  committed  without  respect  to  men  not  worthy  to  keep 
sheep ;  that  noblemen  rewarded  their  servants  with  livings, 
appointed  for  the  gospel  i  that  he  was  not  able  to  rehearse, 
nor  yet  any  man  knew,  all  the  abuses,  whieh  the  simoniac, 
ambitious,  and  idol  pastors  had  brought  into  the  land ;  by 
whose  examples  ravenous  wolves,  punted  Christians,^  hypo^ 
crites,  had  entered,  and  defiled  the  sanctuary,  Christ,  and  his 
Gospel,  to  the  destruction  of  the  flock.  A  thousand  pulpits 
in  England  were  covered  with  dust.  Some  had  not  had  four 
sermons  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  since  friars  left  their  limi- 
tations ;  and  few  of  those  worthy  the  name  of  sermons  *." 

€of\farmist8  and  Noncof\formUt8  were  henceforth  particularly 
distinguished  in  England;  concerning  whose  fathers  among 
the  Protestants,  Fuller  remarks :  ''  The  founders  of  Con- 
formity were  such  as  remained  here  all  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  Vin,  and  weathered  out  the  tempest  of  his  tyranny  at 
open  sea,  partly  by  a  public  compliance,  and  partly  by  a 
cautious  concealment^  of  themselves.  These,  in  the  days  of 
King  Edward  VI,  were  possessed  of  the  best  preferments  in 
the  land,  and  retained  many  ceremonies  practised  in  the 
Romish  church,  conceiving  them  to  be  ancient  and  decent  in 
themselves.  The  authority  of  Cranmer  and  activity  of  Ridley 
headed  this  party ;  the  former  being  the  highest,  the  latter 
the  hottest  in  defence  of  conformity. 

**  The  founders  of  Nonconformity  were  such  as  fled  beyond 
the  seas,  chiefly  into  Germany,  where,  living  in  states  and 
cities  of  popular  reformation,  they  sucked  in  both  the  air  and 
discipline  of  the  place  they  lived  in :  these  returning  late  into 
England,  were  at  a  loss  for  means  and  mcdntenance;  only 
supported  with  the  reputation  of  being  confessors,  rendering 
their  patience  to  the,  praise,  and  their  persons  to  the  pity  of 

•  Strype'8  Annals,  vol.  iii,  198, 199. 
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all  conscientious  people,  and  renounced  all  ceremonies  of  the 
Papists.  John  Rogers,  lecturer  in  St.  PauPs  and  vicar  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre's, with  John  Hooper,  were  leaders  of  this  party  *," 

Nonconformity,  in  reality,  rested  upon  the  infallible  prin- 
dple,  the  sufficiency  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  while  Conformity  admitted  the  essential  principle 
of  popery,  the  lawfulness  of  imposing  upon  the  people  rites 
and  doctrines,  in  addition  to  the  inspired  oracles :  and  religion 
will  be  found  to  have  prospered  in  every  age«  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  a  sacred,  jealous,  and  exclusive, 
regard  has  been  pud  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Among  the  Nonconformists  in  England  at  this  period,  it  will 
be  only  justice  to  mention  two  congregations  of  foreigners, 
one  at  London,  under  the  episcopal  care  of  John  i  Lasco,  a 
Polish  nobleman ;  and  the  other  at  Glastonbury,  whose  pas- 
toral bishop  was  Valerandus  Pollanus.  Attempts  were  made 
to  compel  them  to  conform  to  the  rites  prescribed  in  the 
English  liturgy  :  but  they  succeeded  in  obtuning  a  charter  to 
observe  their  own  forms  of  worship  and  discipline.  John  4 
Lasco  was  a  man  of  high  character  for  learning  and  piety : 
he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Hooper  in  his  nonconformity  to  the  \ 
popish  impositions ;  yet  he  was  a  favourite  with  King  Edward, 
who  consulted  him  frequently  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
carrying  on  the  Reformation,  and  granted  that  three  hundred 
and  eighty  of  his  congregation  should  be  made  denizens  of 
England  t. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RKION  OF  MABY. 


Lady  Jane  Grey— Mary  sncceeds^She  peneeates^  Promises  to  marry  Philip  of 
Spaio— LadyJaDe  belieaded  ~  Philip  arrives  in  England— ReooociUatiou  with 
Home  —  Martyrs —  Rogers,  Hooper,  Saanders,  Taylor,  Farrar,  Bradford—  Effects 
of  their  marders — LaUmer,  Ridley,  Cranmer — His  character— Mary  dies  — 
Number  of  the  Martyrs — Their  principles — Popish  craelties. 

Mary  succeeded  her  brother  Edward  on  the  throne  of  England. 
That  prince  had  been  induced  by  his  council,  to  set  aside  by 

*  Church  History,  cent,  zvi,  p.  402. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.903 ;  Strype,  vol.  ii,  p.  38, 400. 
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klft  will  tlM  sneettsion  of  his  two  sktert^  Mary  ud  Blinbeth, 
and  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  settle  the  ciowb  oa  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  This  distii^fuiUied  female  was  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
piety,  lealouo  for  the  Reformation,  and  next  in  blood  afktf 
the  royal  princesses. 

The  reason  for  this  policy  was,  conceni  for  the  Protestant 
religion :  for  Mary  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  papists,  and 
the  blood  of  Elizabeth  was  tainted  by  act  of  Parliament: 
bedides,  it  suited  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
whose  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  had  recently  married  Lady 
Jane. 

Mary  had  powerful  firiends  in  the  popish  prelates  and 
clergy ;  and  promising  to  make  no  alterations  in  religion,  she 
guned  an  army  in  Norfolk,  and  marched  to  London  without 
loss  of  blood.  Jane  and  Dudley  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  the  dreadful  tragedy  was  acted,  in  their  being  sacrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  their  parents  and  the  jealousy  of  Queen 
Mary. 

Mary  was  consistent  in  her  religion,  yielding  her  consdeuce 
wholly  to  the  direction  of  the  priests.  Superstitioo,  bigotry, 
and  cruelty  governed  her  unhappy  mind,  and  made  her  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  In 
almost  every  respect,  Mary's  reign  was  calamitous  to  the 
British  nation :  it  exhibits  a  genuine  picture  of  popery,  when 
united  with  ignorance  and  arbitrary  power;  the  recofd  of  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  our  time,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity,  characterized  as  "  The  Bloody." 

The  parliament  of  her  father  Henry  having  declared  that 
the  sovereign  is  the  '*  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," Mary  acted  upon  that  law,  and  Immediately  issued  a 
royal  order  prohibiting  public  preaching.  By  the  iame  au- 
thority the  popish  mass  was  restored;  and  the  married  deigy 
expelled  their  livings,  unless  they  put  away  their  wives. 
Cranmer  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  2d  of  September^  and 
Latimer  on  the  13th ;  and  many  more  of  the  preachers  were 
soon  thrown  into  prison.  Many  of  the  reformers,  aware  of 
the  impending  storm,  withdrew  to  the  eontioenft,  to  the  num- 
ber, at  least,  of  eight  hundred ;  besidee  mmj  hundreds  of 
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noblemen,  merchants,  and  othen  possessing  property,  and 
the  foreign  Protestants  who  had  settled  in  England. 

Mary  was  opposed  by  the  parliament  in  her  projected  mar- 
riage with  a  Spanish  prince,  who  was  a  papist :  but  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1553,  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador, **  kneeling  before  the  altar  in  her  private  oratory,  after 
reciting  the  hymn  Feni  Creator,  she  called  God  to  witness, 
that  she  solemnly  plighted  her  troth  to  Philip  prince  of 
Castile  *.**  *'  The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  bishop  Gardi- 
ner was  dispatched  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  if  great  sums 
of  money  were  not  sent  over  to  gratify  the  chief  nobility,  and 
the  leading  men  in  the  country,  both  for  obliging  them  to  his 
interest,  and  enabling  them  to  carry  elections  for  the  next 
parliament,  the  opposition  would  be  such,  that  the  queen 
must  lay  down  all  thoughts  of  marrying  his  son  f."  Charles 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English;  and 
borrowed  1,200,000  crowns,  then  a  prodigious  sum,  with 
which  Gardiner  bribed  many,  and  gained  by  this  means  his 
object  in  a  corrupted  parliament. 

Lord  Guildford  Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  beheaded 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1554  ,•  on  which  ^2^j,  fifteen  gallowses 
were  erected,  for  the  execution  of  fifty-two  persons,  who 
were  hanged  thereon,  and  on  this  account  was  called  '*  Black 


PMlip  landed  at  Southampton,  July  20,  and  he  was  married 
to  Mary  on  the  25th,  by  Gardiner,  in  his  cathedral  at  Win- 
chester. On  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  the  formal  reconciliation 
to  the  church  was  solemnized  with  extraordinary  pomp.  The 
queen  and  the  king  being  placed  in  regal  state  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  Cardinal  Pole>  the  pope's 
legate,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  took  his  seat  beside 
them.  Both  houses  of  parliament  being  present,  presented  oh 
their  knees  a  humble  supplication  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  beseeching  their  majesties  to  intercede  with  the  lord 
cardinal,  for  their  readmission  within  the  sacred  pale  of  the 
church,  and  for  ah  absolution  from  their  offences  of  heresy 
and  schism,  on  condition  of  repealing  all  laws  against  the 

•  Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii,  p. 299.     f  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  334. 
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Catholic  religion^  passed  ia  the  season  o£  their  Mnaiou^ 
Mary  and  Phili]^  having  made  the  intefcedaioii,  the  leipate^ 
after  a  long  speech,  declaring  the  paternal  solieititde  of  his 
Holiness  for  the  welfare  of  England,  in  the  pope's  name 
granted  a  full  absolution,  which  the  memberaof  parliauMiit 
received  on  their  knees :  after  which  the  king,  queen,  attd 
legate,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  the:  senators  of  the 
nation,  chanted  TV  Deum  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  ex-* 
pressive  of  their  joy !  The  pope  solemnly  ratified  the  act  of 
his  legate,  and  the  news  of  the  whole  transactkta  Mras  quickly 
published  through  Europe !  *  Preparatory  fov  this  absolmioa 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  revival  of  the  statutes  of  Richard  II, 
Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  against  heretics ;  which  were  to  eome 
into  force  from  the  20th  of  January,  1555  $  this  year  opened 
therefore  with  a  portentous  gloom. 

Cardinal  Pole,  on  the  23d  of  January,  received  all  the 
biehops  at  Lambeth  palace,  to  give  them  his  blessing,  asd 
directions  for  the  government  of  the  diurch ;  *'  and  on  the 
25th  there  was  a  solemn  procession  through  Itondou,  cooeipt-i 
mg  of  eight  bishops,  and  &b^  hundred  and  sixty  priests^  all 
in  their  robes,  with  Bonner  carrying  the  host,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  their  reconciliation  f.*'  After  this  soleai* 
nity,  the  first  measure  of  the  restored  church  was  proceeding 
against  the  protestants,  bishop  Gardiner  being  lord  chaaoeU 
lor;  and  under  the  direction  of  him  and  of  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  the  dreadful  cruelties  commenced. 

John  Rogers,  from  among  the  great  Qumbers  that  were 
in  prison,  was  the  first  victim  :  he  had  been  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  being  esteemed  one  of  the  most  leanied  of  the  re.* 
formers :  and  he  had  the  honour  of  assisting  Tindal  in  making 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  After  his  trial  before  the  bishops, 
which  was  a  mere  mockery  of  justice  and  of  reason,  being 
condemned,  Rogers  entreated  his  judges  to  grant  him  an 
interview  with  his  wife,  a  helpless  foreigner  who  had  borme 
to  him  ten  children  j  Gardiner,  with  brutal  sophistry  denying 
his  marriage,  refused  this  favour.     He  had,  however,  the 

•  Ibid.  p.  373— 375;  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii,  p.  313— 315. 
t  Uuroet,  vol.  iii,  p.  363. 
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pleasure  ei  sedng  tbem  imce  more-;  fer  be  met  Ut  i)eio?eil 
and  faithful  vnie,  wiUi  aH  Iter  diUihrea,  ene  of  whom  was  «t 
the  breast,  on  his  way  to  Smithed,  where  he  ww  butnt  le 
ashes,  triumphing  in  the  sakatton  of  his  Aknaghty  Redeemer, 
February  4,  1655. 

Dr.  John  Hoo^^er  was  eondemned  ^mth  Roffers,  but  he  vrm 
sent  to  sufiFer  in  his  episcopal  city,  Gloucester,  where  he  died 
at  the  stake  on  the  9th  of  Febrnaay  :  he  was  not  aUowed  to 
address  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in  crowds  ••  whoese 
his  execution :  but  in  their  hearing  he  made  a  long  pvaj^nr, 
in  which  he  declared  the  glorious  doctrkits  which  be  "Was 
come  to  seal  with  hk  blood.  The  queen's  pardon  being 
offered  to  him  on  coud^on  of  his  recantation,  he  rejected 
it,  and  died,  often  repeating  in  the  fire,  ^'Lord  Jesus,  receivt 
my  spirit ! " 

Laurence  Saunders,  a  learned  and  eminent  preadfaer,  in  like 
manner  sufl^red  at  Ckwentry,  the  bishops  sending  him  to  be 
a  spectacle  in  that  city,  where  he  had  for  a  time  exercised  his 
ministry.  A  pardon  was  ofiBered  htm  at  the  stake,  on  con" 
dition  of  his  recantation :  but  he  declared  diat  he  held  no 
heresies,  haying  taught  only  the  blessed  gospel  of  Oiriet ; 
and  refusing  to  deny  the  doctrines  he  had  preached,  he  was 
burnt  to  death  February  8th,  1555,  triumphing  in  God  his 
Saviour,  and  saying,  ^'Welcome  the  cross  of  Chnst! 
welcome  everlasting  life !  '* 

Dr.  Rowknd  Taylor,  ''parson  of  Hadleigh''  in  Suffolk, 
was  most  brutally  treated,  both  by  Gardiner  at  his  condemna- 
tion, and  by  the  guards  at  his  execution  on  the  9lAi  of 
February.  Taylor  was  sent  to  suffer  at  Hadleigh;  and  at 
the  stake  he  declared  to  the  people,  that  he  had  ''taught 
them  nothing  but  God's  holy  Woid,  and  he  was  now  come  to 
seal  it  with  Ids  blood." 

Dr.  Robert  Farrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  triumphantly 
sealed  the  truth  with  his  blood,  dying  at  the  stake  at 
Gaermarthen,  whither  the  bishops  had  sent  him.  Farrar  was 
burnt  the  dOth  of  March.  ' 

John  Bradford^  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  reputed  "  the 
holiest  man  of  his  time,"  was  a  powerful  and  popular 
preacher :  but  he  was  burnt  in  Smidifield,  July  15,  and  with 
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him  a  youth  named  John  Leaf,  a  tallow-chandler's  apprentice, 
of  singular  piety.  Bradford  kissed  the  stake,  and  cheered  his 
fellow-sufferer,  saying,  "Be  of  good  comfort,  brother,  for 
we  shall  ha?e  a  merry  supper  with  the  Lord  this  night." 
Bishop  Ridley  said  of  Bradford,  who  was  his  chaplain,  "  He 
was  a  man  by  whom  God  hath  and  doth  work  wonders  in 
setting  forth  his  word." 

'^  Ilie  whole  nation,"  says  Burnet,  "  stood  amazed  at  these 
proceedings,  and  the  burning  of  such  men,  only  for  their 
consciences,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  thing  pre- 
tended against  them.  And  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  horrible 
cruelty,  because  those  men  had  acted  nothing  contrary  to  the 
law ;  for  they  were  put  in  prison,  at  first  for  smaller  matters, 
and  there  kept  till  those  laws  were  passed,  by  which  they 
were  now  burnt  *." 

Petitions  against  these  bloody  proceedings  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  queen  from  the  protestant  exiles  abroad ;  and 
even  King  Philip,  ashamed,  caused,  as  a  piece  of  policy,  a 
Spanish  divine  of  great  celebrity  to  preach  against  these 
cruelties.  Gardiner  expected  that  a  few  examples  of  this 
species  of  murder  would  have  converted  the  whole  nation 
to  the  Catholic  church:  but  finding  himself  disappointed, 
he  left  the  business  altogether  to  Bonner,  ivho  cheerfully 
undertook  it,  as  it  suited  his  naturally  '^  savage  and  brutal " 
disposition. 

The  prisons  in  London  were  full  of  the  Nonconformists :  and 
the  Tower  .was  for  a  time  so  crowded,  that  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  Bradford,  were  thrust  into  one  chamber,  where 
they  held  sweet  intercourse,  enjoying  divine  "fellowship  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  In  April  1554, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford  to 
dispute  with  the  catholics.  **  These  conferences,"  Sir  Jamed 
Mackintosh  remarks  with  perfect  justice,  "were  a  series  of 
insolent  triumphs.  The  audience  was  so  carefully  selected, 
that  they  always  gave  the  honour  and  applause  of  victory  to 
the  prevailing  faction.  On  one  question  being  proposed  to 
Philpot,  a  noted  divine,  he  answered  well,  by  quoting  the 

*  Ibid.  voLiii,  p.388. 
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words  of  Ambrose  wchbishop  of  Milan  to  the  emperor 
Vcdentiniaoy  **  take  away  the  law  and  I  will  reason  with  yon ;" 
an  answer^  to  which,  though  perfectly  conclasife,  few  but  the 
weaker  party  appeal  *.'' 

Latimer  and  his  fellow-labourers  had  been  condemned  on  the 
28th  of  April  1564 :  and  after  eighteen  months  imprisonment, 
having  been  again  sentenced,  he  was  executed  with  Ridley, 
October  16,  1665,  at  Oxford.  Their  behaviour  was  most 
illustrative  of  their  evangelical  principles ;  and  when  chained 
to  the  stake,  Latimer,  now  eigktff  years  of  age,  thus  addressed 
lus  companion  in  death:  ''Be  of  good  comfort,  Master 
Ridley,  and  play  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
put  out.'*    They  died  triumphing  in  God  their  Saviour. 

Cranmer's  fate  will  naturally  be  a  subject  of  interest  with 
every  reader.  He  was  spared  five  months  after  the  sacrifice 
of  his  revered  friends,  chiefly  by  the  policy  of  Gardiner; 
who  "knew,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  burnt,  Pole  would  be 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Bonner,  in  February  1656, 
was  sent  to  Oxford  to  degrade  him,  which  was  performed 
with  a  multitude  of  ceremonies,  reducing  him  from  his 
official  elevation  to  the  c6ndition  of  a  layman.  "Unhappily 
for  his  reputation,  he  made  some  of  those  repeated  applica- 
tions to  Mary  for  pu'don,  by  which  he  had  before  escaped 
out  of  extraordinary  peril  f ; "  and  his  enemies  saw  his  infir- 
mity. Both  English  and  Spanish  divines  were  sent  to 
persuade  him  to  recant,  with  hopes  of  life  and  preferment ; 
he  was  removed  out  of  prison  to  the  dean*s  lodgings  at 
Christ  Church,  and  at  leng^  subscribed  a  paper,  condemmng 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zuingle,  and  justifying  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Romish  system.  Hypocrisy  and  vitlany 
had  gained  their  end  in  rictory  over  this  oppressed  servant  of 
Christ,  and  the  prelates  published  the  recantation  of  Cranmer 
throughout  Europe:  but  their  malicious  souls  were  not 
satisfied  without  his  blood  i  and  with  no  prerious  waraiag, 
Cranmer  was  brought  forth  to  be  burnt  in  front  of  BtSai^ 

*  History  of  Ea^aod,  vol.  ii,  p.d2a.  t  Ibid.  p.  324. 
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CQlkg^t  Bfter  a  •ennon  by  Cole,  fNWott  of  Eton  Colle/[^. 
Hit  derout  behamQr  dating  tkis  aertice  was  siieh  as  to  pierce 
the  l^arts  of  all  who  retabed  a  i^ark  of  humanity ;  express- 
iDg  great  inward  emotion,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
then  caitiag  them  downwards,  as  one  ashamed  of  himself; 
often  pouring  out  floods  of  tsars.  Cole,  baring  Unkhed  his 
sermon,  desired  him  to  declare  his  ihith ;  which,  after  prayer, 
he  did  with  dying  solemnity:  haying  repeated  the  Creed, 
and  professed  Us  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  he  deelwed  that 
''which  troubled  Us  eonsdenee  more  than  any  thing  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  whe^  lilo :  which  was,  the  subscribing  of  a 
paper  contrary  to  the  tmth,  and  against  his  conseienee,  out 
of  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  love  of  1^ ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  fire,  he  was  resolved  that  hand  that  had  signed  it 
should  be  first  burnt  He  rejected  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
enemy  and  antichrist ;  and  said,  he  had  the  same  belief  of 
the  sacrament,  which  he  had  published  in  hk  book  *,**  Such 
an  unexpected  statement  threw  the  whole  assembly  into 
oonfasion,  when  he  was  puUod  down,  and  hurried,  with 
insults  and  reproaches,  to  the  i^aee  of  execution,  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Latimer  and  Ridley.  Having 
prayed,  he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled :  he 
expressed  no  disorder  for  the  pain  he  endured ;  bat  some- 
times  saying,  **  That  unwordiy  hand !"  which  he  held  in  the 
fiames !  He  finished  his  mortal  course,  crying,  ''Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit." 

Cranmer  was  not  only  a  great  but  a  pious  man,  possessing 
a  clear  innght  into  the  capital  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  and 
Great  Britain  is  incalculably  indebted  to  his  instrumen«slit>* 
in  promoting  the  reformation  of  reUgion :  but  his  public  life 
exhibits  him  as  remarkable  for  timidity.  Still,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintash  beantifiilly  remarks,  on  the  closing  hours,  "The 
laiq^uage  af  Crannser  speaks  his  sincerity,  and  demonstrates 
tiuKt  the  love  of  tmth  stiU  prendled  in  his  inmost  heart.  It 
gushed  forth  at  the  sight  of  death,  lull  of  hei^g  power, 
which  engendered  a  pwifying  and  ennobling  pati^oce,  an  I 

•  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  438,  439. 
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rMtored  tks  mind  to  ito  awa  eitoem,  »fttr  a  d^^rtiie  from 
the  onward  pa^h  of  sincciitjr.  Coari^o  siffviTtd  a  publie 
avowal  of  dishonour,  the  hardest  test  to  which  TtrCue  can  be 
exposedi  and  if  he  once  ^taUy  f«Ued  in  fortitude,  he  in  his 
last  moments  atoned  for  his  failiire  by  a  magisianimity  equal 
to  his  transgression  *."  Happy  for  this  peniteAt  martyr  for 
Christy  he  was  accepted  and  pardoned  through  the  atonement 
of  his  divine  Redeemer  1 

Particulars  of  the  sufferings^  deathly  and  tiiumphs  of  the 
other  martyrs  for  Christ  in  this  re^n^  cannot  be  detailed  in 
this  limited  record.  Fimr,  fine,  SHf^  ^etfeih  &>id  Oft  one  occa. 
sion  thktem,  were  seen  murdered  in  one  ftre  I  neither  sex  nor 
age,  the  lame  nor  blind  being  spared^  if  they  refused  con- 
formity  to  the  impositions  of  the  Romish  prelates  f.  Barba- 
rities so  shodcingi,  terrified  the  whole  nation,  making  every 
heart  to  mourn;  while  the  people  bdield  with  admil^tion  the 
pious  resigna^oa  and  holy  tiiunsph  of  such  numbers  of  those 
devoted  servants  of  Christ. 

Mary,  deserted  by  her  haughty  and  worthless  hnsband, 
perhi^s  overcome  by  misgivings  on  reviewing  her  fruitless 
barbarity,  or  at  least  haunted  j^y  those  awakenings  of  con* 
science,  whidi  would  occasionally  prevail  over  her  supersti* 
tious  belief,  bieathed  herkst,  November  17*  i^d8»  to  ikt 
unspeakable  joy  of  her  subjects,  of  whom  hundreds  of  the 
most  learned  and  virtuous  W  been  saoriiced  to  her  bigotry, 
excited  and  directed  by  her  mcu-e  malicious  and  bigoted 
prelates;  and  many  more  were  waiting  in  prison  for  their 
fiery  translation  to  heaven. 

Of  the  martyrs  for  Christ  in  this  reign,  there  are  reckoned^tM 
bishops,  twtnijf*4me  clergymen,  mgbt  gentlemen,  eighty^fbur 
tradesmen,  a  hunirtd  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  servants, 
fifty-five  women,  and  four  children  1  Cooper  estimates  the 
number  of  those  who  suffered  death  from  February  1555  to 
September  1^58,  at  about  290^  According  to  Burnet,  there 
were  284.  Speed  calculates  them  at  274.  The  most  accurate 
account  is  probably  that  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who,  in  his  trea« 
tise  called,  ''The  Execution  of  Justice  in  England,"  reckons 

*  History  of  England*  vol.  ii»  p.  327.         t  Burnet,  vol.  ii>  p.  433. 
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the  number  Qf  those  who  died  in  that  telgn  by  imprisoninent, 
torments,  f»mine»  and  fire,  to  be  nearly  400,  of  which  those 
who  were  burnt  alive  amounted  to  290  *. 

Justice  to  Ihe  cause  of  religion  requires  a  brief  review  of 
the  principles  fbr  which  these  British  martyrs  died :  and  in 
this  review  Christians  of  every  denomination  are  interested. 
Some  have  imagined  that  they  died  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  church  of  England :  but  this  is  an  ^regions  error,  if  the 
episcopacy  and  form  of  government,  the  liturgy  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  of  England,  are  intended :  the  martyrs 
shed  their  blood  for  none  of  these,  nor  did  any  one  of  those 
devoted  men.  Mr.  Ryland,  a  clergyman  of  no  ordinary  repu- 
ta^on  for  learning  and  discriminating  piety,  truly  declares, 
''It  should  ever  be  recollected,  that  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  and  Latimer,  no  farther  died  for  the  Anglican 
church,  than  Huss  or  Jerome  suffered  for  the  congregation 
of  Bohemia.  They  were  severally  martyrs  for  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  as  that  existed  then,  and  exists  now,  indepen- 
dently of  its  connection  with  any  human  system  f.'^ 

The  principles  for  which  the  British  manyrs  shed  their 
blood  are  those  which  were  held  in  common  by  the  Protes- 
tant Reformers  throughout  Europe.  In  these  Luther  and 
Zuingle,  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  Melancthon  and  Knox,  were 
essentially  agreed, — doctrines  which  have  been  muntained  by 
the  noblest  advocates  of  Christianity  in  every  age  down  to  our 
days.  Hall,  and  Baxter,  and  Rutherford,  and  Leighton,  and 
Watts,  and  Doddridge,  and  Romaine,  and  Wesley,  and 
Whitfield,  and  Edwards,  and  Dwight,  and  Scott,  and  Chalmers : 
the  most  revered  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  Dissenters,  have  held  the  same 
principles,  which  will  be  regarded  as  the  truths  of  God  to  the 
latest  generation  of  the  woiid. 

The  doctrines  which  the  British  martyrs  sealed  with  their 
blood,  were  substantially  the  following: — The  sole  and 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of 
£uth  and  worship.— -The  full  and  perfect  sacrifice  of  the 

*  Mackintosh,  vo).  ii,  p.  329.  t  Antichrist,  p.  73. 
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incarnate  Son  of  God«  once  offered  on  the  cross  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  worlds  commemorated  m  the  Lord's  Supper. — 
Intelligent  faith  in  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  required  by  the  gospel  of  every  man  as  the  means  of  hi^ 
reconciliation  with  God  for  saWation.— -True  faith  in  Christ, 
as  a  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sanctification,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  good  works,  as  the  necessary  fndts  of  fidth.-- 
The  necessity  of  all  the  public  services  of  religion,  especially 
of  preaching  and  prayer,  being  in  the  language  understood 
by  the  people,  as  the  means  of  conversion  and  spiritual 
edification*  These  principles,  with  inconsiderable  latitude 
of  interpretation,  generally  in  a  manner  which  would  now 
be  caUed  Galvinistic,  were  the  joy  and  solaee  of  Ae  British 
martyrs. 

Bdere  dosing  tiUs  ''bloody  reign'*  of  Mary,  it  will  be 
neeeaary  to  remark,  that  the  horrors  of  popery,  with  multi^ 
tndes  in  Britun,  were  contemplated,  not  only  in  the  scenes  of 
barbarity  whidi  they  had  witnessed  in  E^land,  but  also 
from  the  reports  of  the  dreadful  cruellies  which  were 
pmctised  in  the  domioions  of  Charlee  V,  the  father  of  King 
Philip.  ''John  Louis  Vives,  a  Spaniard  of  great  learning 
and  reputation,  bewails  the  HKte  of  moderate  Catholics  in 
Spain.  'We  live,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1684,  'in  hard  times,  in  which  we  can  neither 
speak  nor  be  silent  without  danger.'  Intiie  forty^three  years  of 
^  adminitftration  of  the  first  four  inqinsitoiii-general,  which 
dosed  the  year  1624,  they  committed  18,000  human  beings 
to  the  Ibmes,  and  inflicted  inferior  punishments  on  200,000 
persons  more,  with  various  degrees  of  severity  *."  "  Father 
Paul  assures  us,  that  from  the  first  edict  of  Charles  V,  to  the 
treaty  of  Cateam-Camforeds,  in  1658,  50,000  men  had  been 
hanged,  beheaded,  burned,  and  buried  alive  for  their  reli« 
gionf." 

*  Mackiatoth,  v^  ii,  p.  349.  t  Ibid.  p.  384. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

REFORMATION  BY   EUZABETH. 

BUnbeth*!  aeecMlon  —  Altnatlon  of  rel||Ioa  — Aet  of  Unifiinnity  —  Deprhred 
clergymen  —New  bbhopc— Dkioes  who  reAite  bishoprics— Artklet  of  religioo-' 
Rites  and  ceremonies  —  Puritans  object  to  them. 

Elizabbth  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  her 
sister  queen  Mary.  She  had  complied  with  the  popish 
ceremonies  in  the  late  reign :  but  being  known  to  favour  the 
protestant  doctrines  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  though 
her  life  was  spared,  she  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  at  Hatfield.  There  she  found  much  relief 
in  her  literary  studies,  having  been  directed  in  the  reading 
of  the  principal  Latin  and  Greek  classics  by  the  famous 
Roger  Ascham,  .who  declared  that  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
lettered  ladies  of  England,  excelling  even  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  Margaret  Roper,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
called  by  Erasmus  *'  The  Ornament  of  England." 

Elizabeth  inherited  much  of  the  high  spirit  of  her  father 
Henry :  but  it  had  partially  been  subdued  by  persecution 
and  confinement.  Though  the  pope  had  pronounced  her 
illegitimate,  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots  lud  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  late  reign  had 
so  terrified  the  nation  at  popery,  that  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition.  On  receiving  at  Hatfield  the 
information  of  having  been  proclaimed  queen,  Elizabeth  fell 
on  her  knees,  exclaiming,  *'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.''  She  immediately  appointed 
Sir  William  Cecil  to  be  secretary  of  state,  an  ofl&ce  which  he 
had  held  under  Edward,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  a  zealous 
protestant.  "Within  a  few  days  of  her  arrival  in  London, 
Cecil  laid  before  her  his  plan  for  a  religious  revolution, 
which  was  to  take  from  her  enemies  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  establishment,  and  arm  her  friends  with  these 
formidable  weapons*;"  and  he  advised  an  ecclesiastical 
commission  to  carry  forward  his  plan. 
Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,    officiating  in  the  royal 

*  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii,  p.  4. 
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chapel  on  Christmas  day,  was  desired  to  omit  the  elevation  of 
the  host  in  the  mass ;  which  he  conscientiously  refusing,  the 
queen  with  her  ladies  withdrew,  to  mark  her  displeasure. 
On  the  28th  of  December  the  commission  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, allowing  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  and  Decalogue, 
together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and  Litany,  to  be 
read  in  English ;  and  such  measures  being  taken,  the  queen 
assuming  power  to  regulate  religion,  and  these  things  favour- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  all  the  Catholic 
prelates,  except  Oglethorpe,  refused  to  assist  at  the  coronation 
of  Elizabeth,  Jan.  14,  1559. 

Parliament  met  Jan.  25,  when  Cox,  one  of  the  protestant 
exiles,  having  returned,  preached ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  a 
favourer  of  the  reformation,  now  raised  to  the  office  of  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  opened  the  business,  declaring,  that 
one  object  of  their  being  called  together  was  **  to  make  laws 
for  the  uniting  of  the  people  of  the  realm  in  one  uniform 
order  of  religion."  The  acts  by  which  "the  ecclesiadtical 
revolution  was  accomplished"  occupied  the  whole  session 
until  May.  They  first  revived  all  the  statutes  of  Henry  VTII, 
against  foreign  jurisdiction.  '*A11  spiritual  jurisdiction  was 
by  the  same  act  expressly  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the 
sovereign  was  empowered  to  exercise  it  by  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  great  seal*."  The  ancient  statutes 
against  LoUardy  were  repealed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners were  forbidden  to  declare  any  matter  to  be  heresy, 
but  such  as  had  been  decided  to  be  so,  either  by  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  by  any  of  the  first  four  general  councils.  The 
next  act,  for  re-establishing  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI,  entitled"  An  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common 
Prayer,"  met  with  some  resistance,  but  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  three  days,  April  20,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  28th,  agunst  the  opposition  of  nine  prelates  and  nine 
temporal  peers. 

Uniformity  in  Common  Prayer  having  been  thus  deter- 
mined by  act  of  pariiament,  measures  were  taken  to  en- 
force ks  observance.    Oiily  two  important  alterations  were 

•lbid.p.9. 
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made  in  the  litorfy  of  King  Edward,  and  those  were  iatended 
to  conciliate  the  papists :  the  fim  consisted  in  the  omission 
of  a  prayer  in  the  litany^  to  be  deliyered  from  ^'  the  tyranny 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities:" 
the  second,  instead  of  the  simple  language  of  the  Zuinglian 
reformers,  who  maintained  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  only  a 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  substituted  words 
fift?ouiing  the  Lutheran  notion  of  consubstantiation,  and 
which  might  be  used  even  by  Catholics.  At  the  delivery  of 
the  bread.  King  Edward's  book  directed  the  priest  to  say, 
''Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee, 
and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving." 
Elizabeth's  book  says,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul."  Eliaa* 
beth  scrupled  about  the  abolition  of  the  honours  shown  to 
the  statues  and  pictures  of  ssdnts,  and  kept  a  crucifix  in  her 
own  chapel :  she  also  entertained  strong  prejudices  against  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  on  that  account  en- 
dured her  frowns. 

This  form  of  Protestantism  was  publicly  restored  by  the 
use  of  the  new  liturgy  at  Midsummer  1569,  and  with  that  the 
administration  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Fifteen  bishops 
refused  the  oath ;  being  all  the  prelates  then  living,  except 
Kitchen  of  Landaff,  who  is  regarded  as  a  mere  time-server. 
Burnet  states,  that  the  visitors  of  the  high  commission  having 
made  their  report  to  the  queen,  "  it  was  found,  that  out  of 
nine  thousand  /our  hundred  beneficed  men  in  England,  there 
were  no  more  than  fourteen  kishopt,  eim  abbote,  twelve  deans, 
fifteen  heads  cf  colleges,  fifty  prebendaries,  and  eighty  rectors 
ef  parkbes,  that  had  left  their  benefices  on  account  <^  re- 
ligion. So  compliant  were  the  papists  generally :  and  indeed 
the  bishops  after  this  time  had  the  same  apprehension  of  the 
danger  into  which  religion  was  brought  by  tibe  jugglings  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  who  retained  their  affection  for  the 
old  superstition,  that  those  in  King  Edward's  time  had*." 

Some  make  the  whole  number  of  the  priesthood  that  thus 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  one  hundred  and  fifty, 

*  History  of  the  Kefonaation,  toU  iii,  p.  510. 
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and  others  two  hundred  <md  twentp^fime  in  England  and  Wales. 
Great  moderation^  however,  characteriied  the  conduct  of  the 
court  towards  the  deprived  bishops ;  for  though  they  were  at 
first  put  in  prison,  they  were  all  soon  released  except  Bonner, 
White,  and  Watson.  Tonstal  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Thirlby 
of  Ely,  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  the 
queen  frequently  visited  Heath,  late  archbishop  of  York,  at 
his  house  in  Suirey  *.*' 

Difficulties  arose  in  filling  the  vacant  episcopal  seats.  Cecil 
and  Bacon,  occupying  chief  offices  in  the  government  of 
Elizabeth,  after  wuting  about  twelve  months  to  see  if  any 
of  the  old  bishops  would  conform,  nominated  Doctor  Ftoker 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  laboured  to  satisfy  him  about 
a  valid  consecration.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks,  "  The 
church  of  England  then  adopted,  and  has  not  yet  renounced, 
the  inconsistent  and  absurd  opinion,  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
though  idolatrous,  is  the  only  channel  through  which  all 
lawful  power  of  ordiuning  priests,  of  consecrating  bishops,  or 
validly  performing  any  religious  rite,  flowed  from  Christ, 
through  a  succession  of  prelates,  down  to  the  latest  age  of  the 
world.  The  ministers,  therefore,  first  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  the  consecration ; 
which  those  prelates,  who  must  have  considered  such  an  act 
as  a  profanation,  conscientiously  refused.  They  were  at 
length  obliged  to  issue  a  new  commission  for  consecrating 
Parker,  directed  to  Kitchen  of  Landaff,  to  Ball  an  Irish  bishop, 
to  Scory,  and  Coverdale,  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  to  two  suffragans.  Whoever  considers  it  important 
at  present  to  examine  thb  list,  will  perceive  the  per* 
piexities  in  which  the  English  church  was  involved  by  a 
zeal  to  preserve  unbroken  the  cludn  of  episcopal  succession. 
On  account  of  this  frivolous  advantage,  that  church  was  led 
to  prefer  the  common  enemy  of  all  reformation  to  those  pro- 
testant  communions  which  had  boldly  snapped  that  brittle 
chain :  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  that  sometimes  arises 
from  the  inconsistent  respect  paid  by  reformers  to  ancient 
establishments  f.'' 

*  Ibid.  p.  505.  t  History  of  England,  v<a«  ui,  p.  16,  17. 
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Parker  wu  eoii3e«r«ted  in  a  pkin  manner^  mUuNit  any 
oareBKmiet  except  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer^  Deeembor 
tbe  IJthy  1669»  and  on  the  2Ut  the  primate  consecrated  four 
bishops^  Grindal>  Cox,  Sandys,  and  Merrick  i  and  in  January 
four  others,  BuUingham,  Jewel,  Yoiin||^,  and  Daris.  Seven^ 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  returned  exiles,  who  were  ofi^ed 
bishoprics,  refused  on  account  of  the  habits  and  ceremonies, 
among  whom  were  Miles  Coverdale,  Bernard  Gilpin,  John 
Knox,  Sampson,  Whitehead,  and  others  i  and  those  who  did 
accept  those  honours,  did  it  with  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
amendment  in  the  constitution  of  the  church.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  year  bishops  were  consecrated  for  all  the  sees, 
some  of  whom  had  been  exiles  for  religion  in  the  days  of 
Mary,  and  they  stood  pledged  to  promote  the  Reformation  by 
the  rule  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  charity. 

'"Thus,"  says  Burnet,  ''  were  the  sees  filled,  the  worship 
reformed,  and  the  queen's  injunctions  sent  over  England. 
Three  things  yet  remtuned  to  be  done.  The  first  was  to  set 
out  the  doctrine  of  the  cfaurdi,  as  it  had  been  done  in  King 
Edward's  time.  The  second  was  to  translate  the  Bible,  and 
publish  it  with  short  notes.  And  the  third  Was,  to  regulate 
the  ecdenastical  courts.  The  bishops  therefore  set  about 
tiiese.  And  for  the  first,  though  they  could  not,  bypubHo 
authority,  set  out  the  articles  <i  the  church  until  they  met  in 
oonTOcation,  yet  they  soon  after  proposed  them.  And  for 
the  present,  they  agreed  on  a  short  profession  of  their  doc* 
trine,  which  all  incumbents  were  obliged  to  read  and  publish 
to  their  people  *."  The  Bible  was  divided  into  many  parts, 
and  given  to  the  most  learned  divines,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  printed  in  the  year  1561  f. 

''As  for  the  canons  and  rules  of  church  government,  they 
were  not  so  soon  prepared.  These  came  out,  some  in  the 
year  1571»  and  more  in  the  year  1597,  and  a  far  larger  coU 
lection  of  them  in  the  first  year  of  King  James's  reign.'* 
''Thus,*'  Burnet  adds,  ''did  Queen  Eliiabeth  again  recover 
the  reformation  of  religion :  and  it  might  have  been  expected, 
that,  under  such  moderate  and  wise  councils,  things  would 

*  History  of  ths  Reformation,  vol.  iii,  p.  515«  516.        t  Ibid.  p.  518. 
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have  been  canied  with  that  temper^  that  thi«  church  wonM 
have  united  in  its  endeavours  to  support  itself,  and  become 
the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  terror  of  Rome. 
But  that  blessin((  was,  by  the  sins  of  the  nation,  the  passions 
oi  some,  the  interests  of  others,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
greater  part,  in  a  great  measure  denied  us.  The  heats  that 
bad  been  raised  beyond  sea  were  not  quite  forgotten ;  and  as 
some  sparks  had  been  kindled  about  clergymen's  habits  In 
King  Edward's  reign,  so,  though  Hooper  and  Ridley  had 
buried  that  difiRerence  in  their  ashes,  it  broke  out  agdn  con* 
ceruing  the  vestments  of  the  inferior  clergy*." 

Objections  being  urged  by  many  of  the  most  learned  dl* 
vines  against  various  things  retained  fh)m  popery,  a  convoca- 
tion was  called  for  January  1562,  to  review  the  whole  books 
of  services.  They  began  with  the  articles  of  religion.  Cran« 
mer  had  drawn  them  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  they 
were  ratified  by  psriiament,  in  numhtr /orti/^tteo.  They  were 
now  reduced  to  thtrtp-nine,  as  at  present,  and  were  agreed  to 
by  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  subscribed  Jan.  2^^ 
1562.  A  remarkable  clause,  not  found  in  Cranmer's  articles, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  twentieth  article,  as  it  now  stands  . 
but  how  it  was  added,  or  by  whom,  is  not  known.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  it  was  not  in  the  copy  which  passed  the 
convocation,  but  subsequently  added,  as  a  piece  of  policy 
suited  to  the  maxims  of  ecclesiastical  synods.  The  clause  is  — 
**  The  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith." 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  came  next  under 
review;  and  the  Puritans  determined,  if  possible,  by  petition 
and  remonstrance,  to  get  the  popish  customs  removed.  A 
paper  was  laid  before  the  convocation,  signed  by  thirty-three 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  that  age,  desiring  a  fiirther 
reformation  in  the  church,  and  specifying  many  customs 
which  they  wished  to  be  Ifdd  aside,  particularly  "  signing  with 
the  cross  in  baptism — kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper — wear- 
ing such  copes,  caps,  and  gowns,  as  ^e  enemies  of  C^rist^ 
gospel  have  chosen  to  be  the  special  array  of  their  priesthood 

•  Ibid.  p.  619. 
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—[the  religious  observance  of  aunts'  days — and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  do  not  observe  the  ceremonies."  This 
being  rejected,  another,  signed  by  forty-three  of  the  most 
learned  clergy,  and  somewhat  modified  in  its  demands,  was 
presented,  on  which  there  were  several  long  debates  *•  '^  In 
conclusion,''  says  Burnet,  ''  the  house  was  divided,  and 
counted :  forty-three  voted  for  the  propositions,  and  thirty'/he 
against  them,  and  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  then  established.  But  when  the 
proxies  were  counted,  those  who  were  for  the  propositions 
were  in  ^Wfifty-eight ;  and  those  who  were  against  them  were 
Jf/ty-nine,  So  that  they  were  agreed  by  a  majority  of  eig^ht 
of  those  who  were  present,  and  who  heard  the  disputations ; 
yet  those  were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  by  the 
proxy  of  an  absent  person  f," 

There  was  scarcely  a  divine  of  any  note,  even  among  those 
who  received  episcopal  consecration  at  this  period,  who  had 
not  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  objectionable  character  of 
the  vestments  and  ceremonies  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  a 
wish  to  have  them  removed,  not  excepting  archbishop  Parker: 
but  in  vindication  of  their  conformity,  the  prelates  alleged, 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  the  queen's  peremptoriness,  the 
indifferent  nature  of  the  things  complained  of,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  the  whole  reformation  if  they  should  desert  their  sta- 
tions in  the  church  ,•  promising  at  first  not  to  urge  them  upon 
their  brethren  who  were  not  satisfied,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure  relief.  Much  correspondence  also  with  the  principal 
foreign  divines  had  been  carried  on  by  some  of  the  bishops, 
especially  '*  the  learned  Jewel,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
English  episcopacy;"  and  they  were  particularly  urgent  for  a 
further  reformation,  with  forbearance  towards  those  who 
could  not  conscientiously  conform :  but  the1)ishops  were  now 
confirmed  in  their  ecclesiastical  authority  and  power,  and 
they  were  pledged  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  queen, 
whose  inclinations  strongly  leaned  to  many  things  in  the 
popish  pageantry.     Elizabeth,  as  Burnet  remarks,  **  loved 

*  Neal'i  History  of  the  Puritans,  toL  i,  p.  150,  151* 
t  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  voLiv,  p.  364. 
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magnificence  in  every  thing  ;'*  and  the  court  reformers  sought 
to  gratify  her  wishes ;  consequently  there  was  a  clause  put  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  empowering  the  queen  to  '*  ordain 
and  publish  such  further  ceremonies  and  rites,  as  might  be 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  the  edifying  of  his 
church,  and  the  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and 
sacraments  *." 


BOOK  VI. 

FROM   THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   PROTESTANTISM  TO   THE 
DEATH  OF   CHARLES   I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VROM  THB  REFORMATION  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GRINpAL. 

Protettant  principle  abandoned — Subscription  required— Conformity  enforced—* 
Severities  on  the  Nonconformists — Tlieir  objections  stated —  Independent  assem- 
blies —  Persecutions  —  Cartwright  —  First  Presbyterian  church  in  England  — 
Two  Dutch  Baptists  burnt—  Courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber— 
GencTa  Bible  —  **  Prophesyings  *'  —  Grindal  offSends  Elizabeth*  and  is  degraded. 

Protestantism  was  indeed  established  in  England  under 
Queen  Elizabeth^  but  the  ruling  clergy  abandoned  its  funda- 
mental principle — the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
in  religion.  Hence  arose  innumerable  miseries  during  a 
whole  century  inflicted  upon  the  most  conscientious  and  vir- 
tuous servants  of  Christ. 

Conformity  with  the  ceremonies  we  have  seen  was  deter- 
mined by  a  single  proxy  vote ;  and  measures  were  speedily 
taken  to  enforce  it,  though  little  was  done  the  first  year,  on 
account  of  the  plague  raging  in  London.  Evangelical  religion 
seemed  to  engage  little  of  the  anxiety  of  the  prelates;  and  it 
being  reported  to  the  privy  council  that  a  diversity  of  cere- 
monies and  habits  was  used  in  public  worship,  the  queen 
commanded  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  confer  about  en- 
forcing ecclesiastical  uniformity.  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham,  and  Dr.  Whittingham  the  dean,  wrote  to  the  earl  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  368. 
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Xidcester  to  iatcrcede  widi  the  queen  for  toleraifien,  dedaiisff 
t]iat  the  habite  were  p«pifli  n^ct.  Archhuhep  Parker  pre- 
seated  to  her  BM^sty  kovm  wticlei,  framed  to  accomplUh  the 
desved  object ;  hat  the  q«eeft  refused  to  taDctton  then.  Pre- 
suming on  bis  Uiterest  with  the  queen,  Vwekitr  tnmnAoned 
several  of  the  Puritaa  cltrgj  to  Lambeth,  admoni^ng  some 
and  threatening  others.  Among  these  were  Thomas  i^^mnpeoii 
dean  of  Christchurch,  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  regins  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  men  of  great  celebrity  for  kaming  and 
piety.  They  pleaded  their  eonsdeaces,  and  urged  the  most 
forcible  reasons,  both  from  antiquity  and  the  Scriptures,  as 
weU  as  from  the  continental  churches,  in  justification  of  their 
nonconformity :  but  the  archbishop  insisted  on  perfect  con- 
formity, and  they  were  cast  into  prison  *.  Various  sufferings 
were  endured  by  these  Oxford  divines  for  many  years,  but 
the  greatest  severities  fell  upon  Sampson.  Fox,  the  venerable 
martyrologist,  was  first  summoned  of  the  London  ministers, 
that  the  reputation  of  his  piety  might  give  a  sanction  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners :  but  when  they  required 
him  to  subscribe,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  Oreek  Testa- 
ment, saying,  ^*  To  this  I  will  subscribe  :  *'  and  refusing  the 
canons,  he  said,  *'  I  have  nothing  in  the  church  but  a  pre* 
bend  in  Salisbury,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you  if  you  take 
it  from  met/'  Fox  escaped;  as  they  appear  tu  have  stood 
in  awe  of  the  man,  whose  reputation  from  his  writings  and 
character  surpassed  that  of  any  living  divine  in  the  whole 
Protestant  community. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1564,  the  Loadon  clergy  were 
brought  before  the  archbishop  and  several  bishops,  to  receive 
positive  injunctions  respecting  clerical  h^its,  wluw  a  Mr.  Cole 
appeared  in  canonical  habits.  They  were  thus  addressed  by 
^e  lay-chancellor :  '*  My  masters,  and  the  ministers  of  I^on- 
don,  the  council's  pleasure  is  that  strictly  ye  keep  the  unity 
of  apparel,  like  this  man  as  you  see  him :  that  is,  a  square 
cap,  a  scholar's  gown,  priest-like,  a  tippet,  and  in  the  church 
a  Unen  surplice ;  and  inviolably  observe  the  rubric  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  queen's  mijesty's  uiijitactiQiis,  and  the 

*  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.i,  p.  168. 
t  Fuller,  cent,  zvi,  book  ix,  p.  76. 
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boak  of  convocftlioa.  Ye  %)mM  will  (HPeaently  subficribe,  write 
Foh,  Those  tliat  will  not  sttbftcribe,  write  Noi^.  Be  brief: 
make  no  words.'^  Some  having  attempted  to  object,  the 
reply  was,  "  Peace,  peace.  Apparitor,  call  the  chiirdies« 
Masters,  answer  pveseady,  ntS  p«nm  wniempimi,  and  set 
your  names  *." 

After  much  persuasion  and  threatening,  mx^-ome  out  of  a 
hundred  were  prevukd  on  to  snbderibe,  fearing  the  ruui  of 
their  lamilies;  thouj^h  some  of  them  did  it  with  expressions 
of  extreme  ^^i^  But  tkirty-ieven  abaohitely  refund;  amongf 
whom  the  archbishop  acknowledged  were  the  best,  and 
aome  preachers.  They  presented  in  writing'  a  learned  and 
scriptural  justification  of  their  decision:  to  whieh  the  co»« 
missioners  r^Ued,  thek*  businesa  waa  not  to  debate,  bat  to 
execute  the  queen's  injunctions :  and  Piarker  seemed  to  glory 
in  this  proceedings  in  a  manner  worthy  only  of  the  persecatni^ 
spkit  of  bidiop^  Gardiner  in  Mary's  reignf.  Griudal,  bidiop 
of  London,  relented;  and  Pilkington  of  Durham  dechu«d, 
that  he  would  rather  lay  down  his  bkhoprle  than  suffer  such 
proceedings  in  his  diocese :  but  Parker  incraased  iDhisaMal 
and  severities.  Many  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  lrvtng\$^ 
«nd  some  of  them  having  families^  were  reduced  to  grievous 
distress :  some  were  received  into  the  families  of  noblemen  as 
iiitofs,  while  others,  like  the  persecuted  apostles,  continuing 
to  preach  to  their  people,  were  thrown  into  prison,  whence 
some  of  them  were  translnted  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Even  the  pious  and  amiable  bishop-  Jewel  was  induced  to  co- 
operate 'm  theie  inUlerant  proceec^ngs,  losing  much  of  his 
Christian  spirit,  and  tamishinf^  his  splendid  reputation. 

GeneraUy  the  nonconlorming  ministers  were  far  more  cor-» 
dially  attached  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  ^  diurch  than  the 
eonformmg  clergy;  and  they  complained  not  only  of  cs^^ 
surpttees,  and  ceremonies,  but  that  popery  was  still  retained 
in  the  church,  tlte  awthority  transferred  from  his  holiness  to 
her  Mi^esty — that  ministers  were  ordained  and  appointed  to 
liirings  ^thout  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  provided 
they  would  swear  to  the  queen's  supremacy  and^  pffomke  con^' 

^  lifeof  Al^  Giiadal,  p.98.  f  Neal,  vol.  i,  p.  170. 
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fonnity— -that  lord  bishops  claiming  and  exercisiDg  power 
over  their  brethren^  as  well  as  deans,  chancellors,  archdeacons, 
and  officials,  were  no  part  of  scriptural  Christianity — that 
those  ministers  who  faithfully  preached  the  gospel  were  im- 
prisoned, unless  in  every  punctilio  they  observed  the  bishop's 
injunctions  —  that  spiritual  courts  were  grievous  tyranny — 
that  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper,  reading  lessons  from  the 
Apocrypha,  and  cathedral  singing  of  the  prayers,  were  all 
contrary  to  the  institutions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  sub- 
versive of  pure  Christianity. 

Being  in  power,  and  blinded  by  their  elevation,  the  bishops 
justified  their  severities  by  pretending  that  the  discipline  of 
the  church  was  not  to  be  directed  by  the  Scriptures,  but  ac- 
cording  to  the  practice  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centu- 
ries ;  and  that  as  the  things  against  which  the  nonconformistif 
objected  were  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  the  queen'9 
authority  was  sufficient  to  establish  them,  to  which  they  were 
bound  as  to  the  ciril  laws. 

The  nonconformists  denied  the  justice  of  this  reasoning; 
affirming  that  the  things  opposed  by  them  were  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  compliance  would  be  disobedience  ta 
Christ,  whose  word  alone  was  binding  upon  them  independ- 
ently of  any  law,  or  the  contradictory  decisions  of  the  fathers. 
They  declared  their  ready  cheerfulness  in  obeying  the  queen 
in  all  civil  matters,  but  could  not  submit  their  consciences 
even  to  royal  authority.  The  prelates  then  charged  them 
with  obstinacy  deserving  punishment :  but  they  replied,  that 
it  was  not  founded  in  truth,  any  more  than  the  same  charge 
was  true  against  the  protestants  by  the  papists,  when  the  im- 
positions of  the  pope  were  rejected;  or  than  that  of  the 
pagans  against  the  primitive  Christians,  when  they  were  in 
like  manner  accused.  They  declared,  therefore,  that  their 
firmness  was  only  a  sacred  regard  for  the  decisions  of  the 
\Vord  of  God,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles. 

Power  was  with  the  prelates ;  and  they  employed  it  with 
more  or  less  rigour,  according  to  circumstances,  or  their  indi« 
vidual  tempers.  Persecution  continued  even  under  the  mo- 
derate Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  he  being  compelled  to 
severities  by  the  archbishop :  still  the  people  persevered  in 
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tiidf  ]ioQeo«lbn«ty»  andp  laaoy  of  tbem^  at  length  <l^«riiiiii«il 
«ft  •eparating  fvom  a  clMirdi  ^ioh  allowed  tken  mo  libefty  of 
coatdeBce,  esj^ceialiy  in  repfard  la  eeremonieft  which  l^y 
believed;  to  be-  an^tichriBtiBn  awi  luperstitiom^  as  8dl  pefrHei 
adnovfiedged  thef  were  not  enjotfied  in  the  Seiiptuves; 
Hettee  origiaifled  the  modern  Coi^regationi^ists  or  Inde^ 
ftodtwAit  in  England. 

Meetings  for  woraiip  were  iMld  by  thnse  DiMenter»  a« 
Pntf  Ideace  affbrded  them  opportunity;  in  private  houffes  $  or» 
like  the  Hebrews  when  perBeetited>  **  in  dens  and  caves  <Mf  the 
enethy'*  infields  ov  woods  nesor  the  metropolis.  In  \8£7,  a 
isMf^'fi-gation  of  about  a  hundred  met  at  Plumber's  Hall  in 
London ;  but  thejr  were  discovered  while  assemblhig  for  a 
•eimoa  and  ^  Lcwd's  supper^  and  many  of  them  were  hutu 
riud  to  prison.  Others  were  in  cen^ement ;  and  after  more 
than  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Bridewell>  as  '*  atl  the  bishop's 
endeavours  could  not  rsekdm  them'*  from  the  convictiou 
of  Idlieiv  scriptural  conduct,  "  Grindid  threatened  them,'' 
as<  she  chief  priests  did  the  apostles,  **  and  let  them  g&,'^ 
tie   company   eonsisting  of   twentp'/bur  men,   and  seven 

kt  tilie puriiament  of  1^7 1>  the  "Articles  of  Rel^im'^  re* 
eeived  a  legal  sanctioti :  but  the  queen  would  not  suifer  any 
law  to  be  noade  rdating  to  eeelesiastical  discipline;  as  the  par^ 
Moment  seemed  deairous  d  granting  reKef  to*  eonseientious 
nonconformists.  '^Hitherto/'  says  Fuller,  "  the  biBh<^  had 
boon  more  sparing  in  pressing,  and  others  more  during 
in  denying  subseription :  but  now  they  began  the  urging 
thereof  mere  severely  than  before,  vi^iich  made  many  dls^ 
seniors  ke^  tSieir  private  meeHngs  in  woods,  fields,  their 
Meods^  homes,^  &c.t 

Instead  of  the  severities  of  the  bishops  preventing  noneon^ 
Iffrfflity,  the  numbers  of  its  adherenfo  were  increased,  as  they 
became  m<Nre  decided  in  their  conviction  of  the  unscriptun^ 
(dhBOUeter  of  the  hierarchy.  Thomas  Cartwright,  B.  I>.  Mar- 
guret  Professor  of  Divinity  of  Camfnidge,  was  now  thefr 
principal  advocate.  Beaa  scdd  of  him, "  he  thou^  titere  wa» 

«  Griudal's  Life,  p.  136.  t  Church  HfsttNry,  book  if,  p.  i03, 
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not  a  more  leftnied  man  under  the  sun  ;^'  and  his  popularity 
WM  so  greats  that  when  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  they  were 
forced  to  take  down  the  windows.  In  his  Lectures,  he  pard- 
cnlarly  specified  six  blemishes  of  the  l^lish  hierarchy: 
that ''  the  names  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  archdeaeons 
ought  to  be  abolished,  as  haying  no  foundation  in  Scripture 
— -  the  offices  of  the  lawful  ministers  of  the  church,  via.  bishops 
and  deacons,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  apostolical  institu- 
tion ;  the  bishops  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  pray,  and 
the  deacons  to  take  care  of  the  poor — the  government  of  the 
churcli  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  bishops'  chancels 
lors,  or  the  officials  of  archdeacons ;  but  every  church  shookl 
be  governed  by  its  own  minister  and  elders  -^  ministers  ought 
not  to  be  at  large,  but  every  one  should  have  the  charge  of  a 
certain  flock —  bishops  should  not  be  created  by  civil  autho- 
rity, but  ought  to  be  fairly  chosen  by  the  church*.''  These 
opinions  were  reported  to  the  bishops,  who  dedared  they 
were  untrue,  dangerous,  and  tending  to  the  ruin  of  learning 
and  religion ;  and  Dr.  Whitgift  became  the  agent  of  the  court 
in  contriving  the  ruin  of  Cartwright*  Whitgift  succeeded; 
tiiough  more  than  Jive  and  thirty  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  university  testified,  in  letters  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  orthodoxy  and  exemplary  character  (^  Cart* 
wright.  That  nobleman  left  him  to  his  enemies;  who  first 
denied  him  ids  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  then  forbade  his 
reading  public  lectures,  and  at  last  deprived  him  of  his 
fellowship,  and  expelled  him  the  university  f.  Cartwright 
suffered  a  long  series  of  persecutions  and  imprisonment  on 
account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Scriptures ;  while  Whitgift 
secured  an  interest  at  court,  and  by  his  time-serving  amJiM- 
tion  obtained  a  succession  of  preferments,  until  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Perceiving  no  probability  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  some  <^ 
the  leading  nonconformists  of  London  formed  a  presbytery  at 
Wandsworth,  about  five  miles  distant.  Several  of  the  clergy 
and  many  considerable  laymen  constituted  this  association,  Nov. 
20,  1572,  and  their  offices  were  described  in  a  book  entitled, 

•  Neal,  vol.  i,  p.  213.  t  Ibid.  p.  232     242. 
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**  The  Orders  of  Wandaworth."  This  was  the  first  Presbyte- 
riaD  church  in  England  :  thoug^h  such  was  the  national  church 
of  Scotland.  But  the  a^nts  of  the  prelates  were  soon  aware  of 
it,  and  reported  it  to  the  court ;  when  a  royal  proclamation, 
and  new  injunctions  were  issued,  to  prosecute  with  rigour  all 
dissenters ;  and  it  was  proposed  in  council  to  require  a  bond  <^ 
200/.  from  every  one  admitted  to  holy  orders,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  obliging  the  clergy  to  yield  conformity. 

The  year  1576  is  distinguished  by  a  transaction,  which  re- 
flects imperishable  dishonour  on  the  prelates  and  the  queen. 
A  congregation  of  Dutoh  Baptists  being  discovered  on  Baster** 
day,  near  Aldgate ;  their  house  was  entered  by  the  bbhop's 
officers,  and  twenty-seven  of  the  worshippers  were  seized  and 
committed  to  prison.  Four  recanted ;  and,  according  to  the 
popish  custom,  tkejf  were  required  to  bear  faggots  during 
sermon  at  PauPs  Cross,  as  a  token  of  their  deserving  the 
flames  J  Ten  of  the  men  and  one  woman,  were  condemned  to 
the  stake  bp  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  :  but  the  woman  was 
induced  to  recant ;  while  eight  of  those  who  could  not  be 
convinced  of  error  were  banished,  and  two  were  sacrificed  in 
the  flames  1  *  On  this  occasion, ,  the  Dutch  residents  in 
.  London,  who  were  allowed  to  hold  their  meetings  for  religious 
worship  according  to  the  general  plan  of  their  nation,  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen  for  their  mistaken  countrymen ;  but  she 
gave  them  a  positive  refusal  to  their  request.  John  Fox, 
who  was  in  favour  with  her  majesty,  on  account  of  his 
Martyrology,  made  an  application  to  her  on  their  behalf,  in 
an  elegant  Latin  letter;  but,  though  his  arguments  appear 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  perverted  judgment,  and  his 
appeals  to  her  compassion  as  a  woman,  calculated  to  melt 
the  hardest  heart,  they  avuled  nothing  with  the  virgin  queen  I 
A  clergyman  of  our  times  asks,  ''  What  are  we  to  think  of 
those  evangelical  prelates,  who  sat  in  the  High  Commission 
Court  and  at  the  council  table,  a  part  of  whose  office  it  was 
to  advise  the  queen !  Alas  1  that  none  could  be  found,  who, 
on  such  an  emergency,  would  give  her  correct'  information 
respecting  the  will  of  Christ,  and  assure  her, '  He,  the  Son  of 

*  Collier,  voL  ii,  p.  649. 
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Mm,  was  not  come  to  destvoy  mcii^i  Kvet >.  b«t  to  save  tben  I ' 
A.  dealUike  silence  reigned,  asid  tfaelaw  took  its  eonne.*' 

Britisli  Cbristians  of  cmr  times  must  feel  astoniiriicd,  Aal 
aay  pvofssmg  to  be  di8CH>les  of  the  Prince  o£  Peace,  hawing 
lus  gospel  in  l^eir  hands^  his  examples  before  dieir  ejres,  and 
mowtii^f  goveined  by  ha  holy  word,  should,  in  palpable 
oppoeitiMi  to  every  thing  Ghrisdan,  becMne  persecutors  t 
Especially  that  they  should  oppress  men,  whom  they  acknow<» 
ledge  to  be  conscienlious  and  pioua,  and  persecute  them  for 
a  difiereaoe  of  opinion  on  the  mere  ceremoniaki  of  religion, 
and  these  not  enjoined  in  the  Scripttires !  Arc^bidiop  Purfcer 
continued  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  nonconformists  i  and  his 
mccessonr  employed  the  most  dishonoiuuble  methods  to  hunt 
out  and  imprison  them,  hiring  unprincipled  characters  as  spies 
and  informers,  and  making  new  articles,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England^  for  their  move  certain  conviction  before  ^e  ec- 
flieiiassieal:  courts.  Two  '^Courts,''  justly  styled  as  'Mnw 
fiHUOiis^'*  should  be  better  known  to^  young  Christians  in 
Biritain,  that  they  may  regard  intokrance  with  holy  abhorrence, 
and  prifse  our  civilt  and  religious  liberties,  which  are  ihe 
fruits  of  the  prayers  and  sufierings^  of  the  nonconformists. 

''The  Star  Chabtber"  originated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  and  under  Eliaabeth,  James  I,  and  Ghaiies  I,  it 
sat  eonstantfey :  its  decisions  and  punidtments  were  of  so 
unmereiliil  a  character,  that  the  nation  generally  exclaimed 
against  it  as  a  mark  of  the  vilest  slavery.  This  tribunal  con- 
sisted of  certain  nobkmen,  bishops,  judges,  and  counsellors 
noflrisMited  by  the  crown^  andf  tftiey  decided  in  all  cases  wititoul 
the  intervention  of  a  j  ury. 

**T»B  Court  of  High  Commission''  was^  erected  by 
Elisabeth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering,  as  well  as 
of  punishing  the  nonconformists.  These  commissioners 
were  principally  bishops,  and  assumed  t^e  power  of  adminis- 
tering an  oath  ex  affieio,  by  which  the  prisoner  was  obfiged 
to  answer  all'  qiMstions  put  to  him,  sxid  even  to  accuse 
himself,  or'  his  dearest  friend.  Many  rel^«sed'  to  take  the 
iliegatoath,  choosii^i;'  rather  to  sufbr  imprisonmenf,  v?h^ 
was  determined,  not  according  to  any  law,  but  the  will  of  the 
commissioners.    A  detail  of  the  misei^ies  endured  by  con- 
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scientious  clernfymen  under  the  High  Commission  Court 
would  require  volumes ;  their  principles^  and  many  of  theii^ 
practices,  being  precisely  those  of  the  execrable  Romish 
Inquisition. 

Several  of  the  Puritan  exiles  did  not  at  first  return  to 
England,  but  remained  at  Geneva,  finishing  their  translation 
of  the  Bible,  begun  in  the  late  reign.  The  translators  were 
Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gibbs,  Samson,  Cole,  Whittingham, 
and  John  Knox  of  Scotland.  They  compared  Tindal's  old 
English  Bible,  first  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  then 
with  the  best  modern  translations,  dividing  the  chapters  into 
verses,  which  former  translators  had  not  done.  This  ivas 
denominated  the  "  Geneva  Bible,"  it  bdng  published  in  that 
city :  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  England,  or 
even  used,  until  the  death  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  1575 ; 
because  in  its  notes,  some  reflections  were  made  upon  the 
English  hierarchy.  This  translation,  however,  was  chiefly 
used  in  families :  and  such  was  the  demand  for  it,  on  account 
of  its  division  into  verses,  and  marginal  readings,  annotations, 
and  other  helps,  that  more  than  thirty  editions  of  it  were 
printed  in  as  many  years. 

Religion,  in  this  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  was  hr  from 
prosperous:  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Puritans,  who, 
though  so  grievously  persecuted,  increased  considerably. 
The  nonconforming  ministers  were  generally  men  of  sound 
learning,  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  sincere  in  their  piety  i 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  not  dissenting  from  the 
political  church  from  mere  caprice,  but  from  a  sacred 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  Several  of  the  bishops 
were  indeed  men  of  genuine  godliness;  and  these  were 
distinguished  by  their  moderate  principles.  By  these  good 
men  many  of  the  Puritan  ministers  were  protected  and 
licensed  as  lecturers,  to  whose  ministry  the  people  flocked 
in  crowds  for  the  bread  of  life :  yet  tlus  holy  policy  some-. 
times  occasioned  themselves  both  trouble  and  disgrace. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  pious  and  moderate  Grindal. 
He  succeeded  Parker  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1575 : 
but  two  years  after  he  was  suspended  from  his  archiepiscopal 
foDCtions,  for  refusing  to  obey  the  queen's  order  to  suppress 
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Frophesyiaga.  These  were  social  meetbigs^  held  m  sevovl 
cooatiea^  not  only  by  the  puritMis^  hvA  by  some  of  the  ooa^ 
formists,  for  the  purpose  of  promotingscriptiiral  knowledge  and 
piety  among  both  clergy  and  laity.  His  enemies  prevailed ;  and 
the  queen^  with  whean  her  royal  adrieers  agreed,  disliking 
proiehing,  supposing  that  eommon  prayer,  and  some^nea  a 
homily,  with  the  appointed  ceremonies,  were  sufficient  for 
the  people,  commanded  the  archbishop  to  p«U  them  down. 
<7rindal  replied  in  a  long  letter  to*  her  majesty  r— '^  Snrely  I 
cannot  mar?el  enough,  how  this  strange  opinion  should  entev 
your  mind,  that  it  should  be  good  for  die  cisrch  to  have  few 
preadiers.  Alas!  Madam,  is  the  Soriptttre  more  plain  kv 
any  thing  than  that  die  gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully 
preached?  If  the  Holy  Ghost  prescribeth  especially,  that 
preachers  should  be  placed  in  every  town,  how  can  it  then 
well  be  that  three  or  four  preachers  may  suffice  for  a  shire  f 
Public  and  continual  preaching  of  God's  Word  is  the  ordi« 
nary  means  of  salvation  to  mankiad.  Some  there  be  also 
that  are  mislikers  of  the  godly  vefomtation  in  religibn  now 
established;  wishing,,  indeed,  that  diere  were  no  preachers 
at  all ;  and  so,  by  depriving  ministers,  impugn  religion.  But 
God  forbid,  madam,  that  you  should  open  yo«r  ears  to  any 
ol  tkesG  ii4cked  persuasions,  or  any  way  to  diminish  the 
preaching  of  Christ's  gospeL  I  continue  in  the  same  mind 
I  was  when  I  attended  upon  your  mi^esty :  the  reading  of 
homilies  has  its  eommodkiesy  but  it  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  office  of  preachmg;  the  godly  preacher  is  learned  in  the 
gospel  who  can  apply  ha  speech  to  the  diversity  of  times, 
places,  and  hearers,  whick  cannot  be  dome  in  homilies  f 
besides,,  homilies  were  devised  by  godiy  bishops  in  yo«v 
iMTOther's  dbys,  only  to  supply  necessity  by  want  of  prsacbers, 
and  are  by  the  statate  mot  to  be  |Hre£srred,  but  to  give  place 
to  sermons  wheresoever  they  may  be  had,  and  were  never 
tlioiight  in  theiMelves  to  contain  alone  sufficient  instmcttoft 
for  the  church  of  £ngland. 

"  Now  for  the  second  point,  which  iis^conceming  the  learned 
exercises  and  conferences  aoMUigirt  the  ministers  of  die 
chureh,  I  have  consulted!  with  divers  my  brethren,  the 
hisboiM,  who  think  as  I  do,--a  thing  proi«able  to  the  chupchv 
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and  therefore  exptedieat  to  be  continued ;  and  I  trust  yoBr 
majesty  will  think  the  like,  when  your  ns^esty  akftU  ktrc 
heen  informed  of  the  manner  and  order  thereof.  The  tuae 
i^polnted  for  this  exercise  is  once  a  month, — the  time  of 
th^  exercise  is  two  hours, — some  text  of  Scrip tiiPe  hefofs 
appointed  to  be  spoken,  is  interpreted  in  thi<i  order, — prayer 
and  a  psalm  follow.  Afore  there  were  b^  three  miuiBteni 
able  and  meet  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross;  bow  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  besides,  able  to  instruct  their  own  cures.  I  am  en* 
forced  with  all  humility,  and  yet  plainly,  to  profeas,  that  I 
cannot,  with  safe  conscience,  and  without  the  offence  of  tbe 
mi^esty  of  God,  give  mine  assent  to  the  suppressiiii^  of  the 
said  exercises ;  much  Jess  can  1  send  out  any  instructioa  £ot 
the  utter  and  unirersal  subversion  of  the  Bsme.  If  it  bt  yxMir 
mi^^sty'fi  pleasure  for  this,  or  any  other  cause,  to  remove  me 
out  of  this  place,  I  will,  with  all  humility,  yield  thereanto. 
Remember,  that  in  God's  cause,  the  will  «f  God,  and  aat  tlie 
will  of  any  earthly  creature,  is  to  take  place :  It  is  the  aiHii< 
christian  voice  of  the  pope,  *  Thus  J  wU — Tkw  1  mrdet'^ 
Mjf-  win  is  reason  sttficient  I*"' 

Grindal's  mode  of  arguing  was  precisely  that  «f  the  ppofee6<- 
tants  against  the  papists—- of  the  puritans  against  the  fodiates 
—  and  of  the  apostles  against  the  rulers  of  the  Jews :  nothing 
has  ever  so  offended  usurped  au^rity,  either  in  the  sovereign 
or  the  priesthood,  as  an  api^eal  to  the  Holy  SmpiUFCt. 
Grindal  continued  in  disgrace,  though  he  was  permitted  tiU 
his  death  in  1583  to  ret«n  his  dignity  as  archbi^op  of  Can- 
terbury. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ELIZABETH  AND  ABCHBISHOP  WHITOIFT. 

Ahshbishop  Whitgift*8  intolerance — The  coancil  remonstrance —State  of  religion— 
GUea  Wanton  —  NonconformiMs  increase  —  Brownists  increase  —  Udall -^ 
Pristners  for  religion — Barrowe  and  <Sfeea«roo4  ■iartyi«4 — Blimbetb  felentt — 
Wliit«ift*i  raoic  severe  act— Attomef  Bforrioe— Biakop  Ajlaer— fiaaen*^ 
doctrine  of  episcopacy—  Eliiabetli  dies-  Her  cliaracter—  Spanish  Aimada. 

Dr.  Whitgift  having  secured  his  Interest  at  courts  was  con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  decease  of  piouf 

•  FuHcr,  book  rix,  p.  123-130. 
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Oiindal.  Being  thus  elevated^  he  published  three  articles  for 
erery  clergyman  to  subscribe,  declaring  from  his  heart,  his 
approbation  of  the  whole  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  manner 
of  ordaining  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  i  and  that  he  vrXi 
tise  no  other  than  the  prescribed  prayers.  Besides  these,  the 
archbishop  drew  up  twenty -/our  articles  to  be  used  in 
examining  those  who  were  brought  before  the  bishops. 

Great  numbers  of  pious  clergymen  were  deprived  through 
these  impositions  :  among  whom  were  nxty-four  in  Norfolk, 
Mty  in  Suffolk,  and  thirty-eight  in  Essex ;  besides  those  in 
other  counties.  A  letter  sent  to  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop 
of  London,  Sep.  20,  1584,  signed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Shrewsbury,  and  Leicester,  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  Sir  James  Crofts,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state,  complaining  that, 
hearing  of  great  numbers  of  zealous  and  learned  preachers  sus- 
pended from  their  cures  in  Essex ;  that  there  is  no  preaching, 
prayers,  or  sacraments,  in  most  of  the  vacant  places ;  that  those 
appointed  were  notoriously  unfit,  most  for  lack  of  learning,  and 
many  chargeable  with  enormous  faults.  To  substantiate  their 
complunts,  these  members  of  the  council  sent  a  list  of  names  : 
one  column  of  learned  ministers  deprived  \  a  second  of  un- 
learned and  vicious  persons  continued ;  and  a  third  of  pluralists 
and  non-residents.  "Against  the  latter,"  say  they,  *'we 
have  heard  of  no  inquisition ;  but  of  great  diligence  and  ex- 
treme usage  against  those  that  were  known  to  be  diligent 
preachers;  we  therefore  pray  your  lordships  to  have  some 
charitable  consideration  of  their  causes,  that  people  may  not 
be  deprived  of  their  diligent,  learned,  and  jealous  pastors, 
for  a  few  points  ceremonial  which  entangled  their  con- 
sciences *." 

Whitgift,  sheltered  by  the  queen's  prerogative,  was  un- 
moved in  his  course;  and  having  granted  a  conference  to 
two  of  the  nonconformists  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  he 
would  yield  nothing,  but  appeared  rather  confirmed  in  op- 
pressive determinations. 

Suspensions  of  the  nonconforming  ministers,  when  it  was 

"     ♦  Neal,vol.i,  p.  341,  343. 
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fouad  they  omitted  any  of  tlie  habits  or  ceremonies  in  per- 
forming public  worship ;  iues  and  imprisonments  of  them 
for  that  o0ence»  continued  with  such  rigour,  that  in  a  survey 
made  by  order  of  parliament  in  1686,  it  was  found  there  were 
no  more  than  two  thousand  ministers,  to  serve  nearly  ten 
ehusand  parishes ;  and  few  of  those  ministers  were  capable  of 
preaching.  Many  churches,  even  in  London,  were  shut  up 
for  want  of  ministers,  to  the  great  grief  of  pious  men,  and 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  the  papists,  who  exulted  at 
seeing  the  reformers  weakening  their  own  hands,  by  silenc- 
ing such  numbers  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  preachers, 
while  the  country  was  so  seriously  in  want  of  them. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  queen,  that  learning  was  per- 
nicious to  the  laity ;  and  she  ssdd  that  two  or  three  preachers 
were  sufficient  for  a  whole  county."  Bishop  Sandys,  in  a 
sermon  before  the  queen,  told  her  majesty,  that  ''  many  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,^  perished  for 
want  of  saving  food.''  ''  Many  there  are,'*  says  he,  "  that 
hear  not  a  sermon  in  seven  years,  I  mighA  safely  say  in  seven- 
teen — their  blood  will  be  required  at  somebody's  hands  *." 
The  bishop  of  Bangor  declared  that  he  had  ''but  two 
preachers  in  all  his  diocess." 

Among  the  very  numerous  cases  of  prefotical  oppression, 
that  of  Giles  Wiggintoh,  the  laborious  vicar  ofSedburghin 
Yorkshire,  may  serve  as  an  example.  Af^er  having  suffered 
many  hardships  in  prison,  for  his  nonconformity  to  the  cere- 
monies, his  heaMh  being  greatly  impaired,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  living.  But  having  gained  his  liberty  and  a  partial  reno- 
vation of  his  health*  he  visited  his  beloved  flock,  preaching  to 
them  from  hoMse  to  house  Uie  gospel  of  Christ.  He  was  again 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  castle.  From  this 
plac*e  he  wrote  to  his  patron.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  one  of  the 
privy  council,  intreatiag  his  influence  to  procure  his  release, 
and  the  farther  reformation  of  the  church.  He  says,  "  I  was 
arrested  at  BurrotUghbridge  by  a  pursuivant,  and  brought  to 
this  place,  a  distance  oijy^y  miles,  in  this  cold  winter.  I  am 
here  within  an  iron  gate,  in  a  cold  room,  among  felons  and 

•Il»d.p.  1T7. 
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condemned  prisonen,  and^  in  various  ways^  worse  used  than 
they,  or  recusant  papists  *"  Three  thin^  he  mentions  as 
lying  near  his  heart,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  countrymen.  First,  that  faithful  ministers  may  not  be 
silenced  by  the  prelates.  Second,  that  real  Christians  may 
not  be  brought  into  trouble  for  rejecting  the  inventions  oHf 
men.  TTtird,  that  a  godly  minister  may  be  appointed  to 
every  congregation. 

Wigginton's  anxieties  will  appear  justified  from  a  notice  of 
the  injunctions  of  the  bishop  of  London  this  year  to  his 
clergy.  1.  That  every  parson  should  have  a  Bible  in  Latin 
and  English.  2.  That  they  should  have  BuUinger's  Decads. 
3.  That  they  should  have  a  paper  book,  and  write  in  it  the 
quantity  of  a  sermon  every  week.  4.  That  such  as  could  not 
preach  themselves  should  be  taxed  at  four  sermons  a  yearf^. 
'' What  a  miserable  state  of  things/' adds  Neal,  ''was  this! 
when  many  hundreds  of  pious  and  conscientious  preachers 
were  excluded  the  church,  and  starving  with  their  families 
for  want  of  employment  I  J" 

ISeveral  efforts  were  made  in  parliament  to  impose  a  check 
on  these  oppressions,  which  yet  were  illegal :  but  the  bishops 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  one  occa- 
sion, lest  the  queen  should  yield  any  thing  to  the  Puritans, 
archbishop  Whitgift  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her 
majesty,  and  implored  her  to  uphold  the  sinking  church,  and 
not  suffer  any  alteration  that  would  give  men  reason  to  say 
that  she  had  maintained  an  error  1  Notwithstanding  all  the 
terrors  employed  against  them,  and  the  sufferings  which  were 
endured  by  surprising  numbers,  the  nonconformists  greatly 
increased,  mcluding  most  of  the  population  who  were 
seriously  disposed. 

Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  worship  and  church 
discipline  distinguished  the  nonconformists,  and  this  gave  the 
bishops  a  great  advantage  in  appearance ;  for  this  they  re- 
proached them,  vainly  assuming  that  external  uniformity  was 
necessary,  which  is  not  inculcated  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  877, 378.  t  Life  of  AyUncr,  p.  128, 

I  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i,  p.  383. 
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But  the  Indq>endeiii8  Iwd  become  very  namerous  in  1586^ 
when  Robert  Brown,  a  young  clergyman  of  high  family, 
preached  their  doctrines  fearlessly  through  the  country. 
From  this  man  they  were  called  Brownists*.  Many  were 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  among  the  Independents.  John 
Udall,  one  of  their  ministers,  Was  tried  in  1691,  as  the  writer 
of  a  defence  of  their  principles,  entitled,  ''A  Demonstration 
of  the  Discipline  which  Christ  hath  prescribed  in  his  Word, 
for  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places,  until  the  World's 
End."  One  of  his  judges  teUing  him  that  his  book  was 
replete  with  sentiments  inconsistent  with  established 
institutions,  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the 
raising  of  rebellion ;  Udall  replied,  **  My  lords,  that  be  far 
from  me ;  for  we  teach  that,  reforming  things  amiss,  if  the 
prince  will  not  consent,  the  weapons  that  subjects  are  to 
ight  with,  are  repentance  and  prayers,  patience  and  tears.*' 
The  judge  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  recant;  and  added> 
that  he  was  now  ready  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 
''And  I  am  ready  to  receive  it,''  cried  the  magnanimous 
confessor,  ''for  I  protest  before  God,  not  knowing  that  I 
^m  to  live  another  hour,  that  the  cause  is  good,  and  I  am 
contenited  to  receive  sentence,  so  that  I  may  leave  it  to  pot- 
terity  how  I  have  suffered  for  his  cau^e." 

Udall  was  condemned,  as  he  would  not  sign  the  recantation 
of  his  doctrine ;  nor  could  any  of  the  learned  doctors  move 
him  in  conference  from  his  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  in  proof 
of  his  positions.  His  fame  was  great ;  and  James  VI  of 
Scotland  interceded  for  his  life,  as  did  several  lords  of  the 
council,  and  the  archbishop  seemed  afraid  of  his  being  put  to 
death  in  public.  The  Turkey  merchants  offered  to  employ 
him  as  one  of  their  chaplains ;  but  while  the  hard  terms  were 

*  Brown  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  bat  became  a  nonconformist 
about  1580,  and  after  officiating  for  some  time  to  a  congregation  of  Dis- 
senters at  Norwich,  he  went  to-  Holland,  and  obtained  leave  to  found 
an  Independent  church  at  Middleburgh.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1589,  conformed,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Achurch,  in  Northampton- 
shire. He  vrat  a  man  of  turbulent  passions ;  and  for  an  assault  he  was 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  in  which  he  died,  in  1630,  aged  80  years, 
a  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
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being  amng ed  whh  Whitgifl^  Who  ksfeted  on  his  leaving  the 
oonntry,  Udall  died  in  pri9on>  from  his  long  eofiftnement  and 
ill  treatment.  Faller  reriiarks,  that  "  his  wisest  foes  were  well 
contented  with  his  deaths  lest  it  should  be  charged  a^  an 
net  of  cruelty  on  them  who  procured  it."  He  also  calls 
him  "a  person  of  worthy  a  learned  man,  bkmeless  for  his 
life,  powerful  in  hit  praying,  a«id  no  less  profitable  than 
painful  in  his  preaching  *." 

F\ft$-mne,  in  the  different  prisons  of  London,  in  1^92, 
petitioned  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  to  be  brought  to  trial ;  com- 
plaining that  "  many  had  died  in  the  prisons,  that  they  had 
been  imprisoned  contrary  to  all  law  and  equity^  many  of 
them  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Upon  the  bishop's 
sole  commandment,  in  great  penury  and  noisomeness  of  the 
prisons,  debarred  from  any  lawful  audience  from  their 
honourable  governors  and  niagistrate»,  and  from  all  beneit 
.Ittd  help  of  the  lawsf." 

Among  these  was  Henry  Barrowe,  a  barrister  of  Gi^s 
Inn.  He  was  apprehended  when  visiting  his  rekitive  Green- 
wood, a  nonconforming  clergyman,  who  had  been  in  prison  a 
Jong  time.  These  two  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a 
charge  of  "writing  and  publishing  sundry  books  and  pam- 
phlets, tending  to  the  slander  of  the  queen  and  government;'^ 
when  "  they  had  written,"  as  N^  remarks^  **  only  agabst 
the  church :  but  this  was  the  arehbishcrp's  artful  contrivance, 
to  throw  off  the  odium  of  their  death  from  himself  to  the 
civil  magistrate."  Being  condemned,  endeavours  were  made 
to  induce  them  to  recant  i  but  all  in  vain.  They  were  even 
exposed  under  the  gsdkws  at  Tyburn,  March  31  j  but  this 
produced  no  terror  upon  their  pious  mhids,  and  they  WMfe 
executed  April  6,  \h92,  John  Penry,  a  Welch  clergynum, 
and  several  others,  were  hanged  for  dispersing  the  writings^ 
and  sevend  for  attending  the  ministry  of  the  Brownists. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  informed,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  who 
attended  some  of  these  martyrs  for  this  Scriptures,  of  the 
calm  piety  which  they  displayed^  and  how  they  had  blessed 

*  Oiiirch  History,  bookix,  p«a22;  Neal,  Vc^.i,  p.  406— 415. 
t  Ibid.p.432. 
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their  sovereign,  and  prayed  for  her  and  their  enemies,  at 
their  death,  her  heart  was  touched  mXh.  remorse,  and  she 
expressed  regret  at  having  taken  away  their  lives.  But, 
urged  forward  by  Whitgift,  her  haughty  spirit  soon  rose  to 
its  usual  elevation ;  and  only  a  few  months  after  their  martyr- 
dom, a  severer  law  was  passed  against  nonconformists,  enact- 
ing, '*  that  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  refusing 
to  come  to  church,  or  persuading  others  to  deny  her  mi^esty's 
authority  in  causes  ecdetiasiical ;  or  dissuading  them  from 
coming  to  church ;  or  being  found  present  at  any  conventicle 
or  meeting  under  pretence  of  religion;  shall  upon  conviction 
be  committed  to  prison,  without  bail,  till  they  shall  conform 
and  come  to  church.''  To  this  was  added  a  form  of  recanta- 
tion; which,  if  the  ofienders  refused  to  subscribe,  it  was 
further  enacted,  ''  that  within  three  months  they  shall  abjwrt 
4he  realm,  and  go  imt0  perpetuml  bmnuhmeni  .*  and  if  they  do 
not  depart  within  the  time  appointed,  or  if  they  ever  return 
without  the  queen's  licence,  they  shall  Buffer  death  without 
heneJUof  dlergy*lV* 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  a  few  others,  opposed  this  iniqui- 
tous bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  his  belief  that 
ihere  were  nearly  20,000  Brownists  in  the  country;  *'and 
when  they  are  gone,  idio,"  he  asked,  *'  shall  maintain  their 
wives  and  children  ? "  Notmthstanding,  the  law  was  made, 
for  scarcely  any  one  dared  to  make  serious  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  prelates  and  the  queen.  Mr.  Attorney  Morrice, 
haring  moved  this  year,  1692,  in  the  House,  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  bishops,  and  against  the  em  officio 
oath,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  and 
Other  distinguished  persons,  gave  such  offence  to  the  queen, 
thatsheimperiously  forbade  the  House  to  meddle  with  ecclesi- 
astical  matters,  for  they  belonged  to  her  as  head  of  the 
church.  She  charged  the  speaker  on  his  allegiance,  not  to 
read  the  motions  I  and  Morrice,  for  his  presumption,  though 
a  man  of  character,  was  arrested  in  the  House  by  the  Serjeant 
at  arms,  deprived  of  his  office  in  the  court  of  the  duchy  of 

♦  Collier,  vol,  u,  p.  637. 
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liftiiCMler^  disabled  from  praetiee  as  a  tarrhfer  at  Urn, 
and  for  sereral  years  was  imprisonad  ifi  Tvtbnry  castle  * ! " 

Dr.  Ayliner,  bishop  of  London,  ^ed  in  June  1594  i  in  early 
life  be  entertained  the  principles  of  the  Puritans;  bnt  on 
beinf(  elevated  to  a  bisboprie,  be  became  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  bis  fonaer  friends,  lax  in  bis  n»oral0,  and  profkne  in  bb 
language.  Dr*  Fletcher  succeeded  him;  but  nNOTyinfr  a 
second  wife,  tbe  queen  banisbed  bitft  from  court,  and  be  died 
the  next  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  a  stHl 
more  determined  adversary  of  the  nonconformists,  and  a 
Worthy  colleague  of  Wbitjfpft,  to  whom  be  bad  bees  cbaplahi, 
and  one  of  bis  principal  persecuting  agents. 

TMs  ambitious  divine,  wbUe  chaplain  to  the  arcl^bbbop, 
irst  published  tlie  notion  of  bishops  being  a  superior  order  in 
llie  church,  by  diviBe  right,  abore  ordinary  pastors;  thus 
-violating  one  of  the  great  principles  universally  held  by  the 
feformer^.  Bancroft  stated  this  doctrine  in  1588,  in  a  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross:  but  it  gave  great  offence  except  to  the 
courtly  clergy ;  yet  even  the  archbishop  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  it  was  scriptural,  but  **  rather  wished  than  believed 
it  to  be  true."  The  spirit  of  this  grcrandless  doctrine  bad 
been  acted  upon  in  the  bishops'  courts;  and  for  nearly  a 
cestury,  this  anticbristian  principle  was  the  occasion  of  the 
most  grievous  affliction  to  England  and  Scotland :  but  Provi- 
dence mercifully  overruled  these  oppresMons  to  found  duit 
wonderftil  empm  in  the  New  World,  by  the  emigration  of 
the  persecuted  noaeonformists  to  America,  which  commenced 
itndor  James  L 

Severities  towards  the  noaconformists  ineretsed  as  the 
queen  and  the  archbishop  advanced  in  yews ;  yet  ike  limited 
nature  of  this  work  will  not  allow  a  further  detail.  At  Itingih 
her  majesty  was  called  to  render  her  account  at  the  awful  tri- 
bunal of  God,  Mardi  24,  16Q2. 

Elizabeth  has  justly  been  called  a  ** great  princess;"  and 
ooMidering  her  talents  for  govemmott,  and  her  poBey  in 
rektioB  to  foreign  states,  she  certainly  deserves  tint  character. 

•  Nea]»  ▼ol.i,  p.  421— 425. 
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She  afforded  efficient  aid  to  the  Protestant  interest  on  the 
continent;  especially  to  the  Huf^onots  in  France,  the  Re- 
formers *in  Holland,  and  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and  b 
Germany ;  at  the  same  time  she  would  not  tolerate  that  re- 
ligion at  home,  which  she  supported  abroad  I  She  understood 
not  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  therefore  was  a  persecutor 
of  conscientious  and  ▼irtuoua  men.  More  sanguinary  laws 
were  made  in  her  reign  than  in  that  of  any  of  her  predecessors ; 
and  her  halkde  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  both  Papists  and 
Purttans;  the  former  for  denying  her  supremacy,  and  the 
latter  for  nonconformity. 

Dr.  Warner,  an  episcopal  historian,  remarks,  ''The  severity 
with  which  she  treated  her  Protestant  subjects  by  her  high 
OMomission  court,  was  against  law,  against  liberty,  aiMl 
against  the  rights  of  human  nature — she  understood  her  ptt- 
rogative,  whkh  was  as  dear  to  her  ao  her  crown  and  life :  but 
she  understood  nothing  of  the  rights  of  conscience  In  matters 
of  religion ;  and,  like  the  absurd  k'mg  her  father,  she  wouM 
have  no  opinion  in  religion,  acknowledged  at  least,  but  her 
own.  She  restored  the  Reformation,  it  is  true,  and  I  belietF«e 
restored  it  upon  principle :  but  where  her  interest  called 
upon  her  to  neglect  the  reformed  religion,  she  did  i<t  without 
scruple*  She  differed  from  her  sister  in  this,  that  she  would 
Bot  part  with  heir  supremacy  upon  any  terms ;  and  as  she  had 
mK«ii  greater  aMlities  for  governing,  so  she  appMed  herself 
■Mre  to  ponmiote  the  str^igth  and  glory  of  her  dominion, 
than  Mary  did ;  b«t  she  bad  as  much  of  the  bigot  and  tyrant 
in  her  as  her  sister,  though  the  ob}ect  of  that  bigotry  wtts 
prerogative,  and  not  religion*.^' 

Blizabetk*s  reign  derived  glory  from  the  destruction  of  the 
''Spanish  Araaada,''  which  the  Pope  had  blessed  and  pro- 
BMneed  "  InviMidie.**  This  consisted  of  a  fleet  of  160  sh^s, 
carrying  8,000  sailorSy  aMd  20,000  soldiera,  to  invade  England. 
Providence  manifestly  Interposed;  and  the  instruments  for 
tortmrmg  the  Englisb,  as^  taken  from  the  captured  vessels,  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London,  evidenees  of  the  super- 
stitioQS  barl>mty  ef  the  Romish  religion. 

*  Warner's  Ecclettastical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  474,  475u 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ICOTLAND,  TO  THE  BBPORM ATION. 

Progrea  of  Popery—  CorrapUon  of  the  Charcb — Patrick  HamUtmi— Other  nuur« 
tyrs  —  Reformen— John  Knox  — Wishart  martyred— Knox  called  to  the  minis- 
try —  His  captivity — Laboors  in  England  —  Persecations  at  Franlcfort  —  Retires 
to  Geneva — Solemn  Covenant — Walter  Mill  martyred —  Knox  retnms—  Esta- 
blishes  the  Reibrmatlon  —  Its  principles  —  Knox  dies  —  His  character  ~  Policy  of 
James  VI. 

Scotland,  for  many  years,  retained  a  considerable  measure 
of  scriptural  knowledfj^e,  after  England  was  brought  under  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  But  ecclesiastical  ambition  prevailing  in 
England,  the  same  principles  at  length  triumphed  in  the 
north ;  and  ''  about  the  year  904,  King  Gregory,  in  a  conven- 
tion of  the  states  at  Forfar,  granted  to  the  clergy  exemption 
from  all  taxes,  from  service  in  war,  and  from  subjection  to 
civil  courts ;  besides  authority  to  exact  tithes,  enact  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  and  to  be  judges  in  matrimonial  and  testa- 
mentary causes*.''  From  this  period  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  religion  of  Scotland  seemed  to  consist 
in  the  mere  performance  of  the  popish  ceremonies  ,*  while 
the  priests  **  spent  their  strength  in  fierce  contentions  about 
pre-eminence  f." 

Dr.  M'Crie  states,  "  The  corruptions  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  universally  depraved  before  the  Reformation, 
had  grown  to  a  greater  height  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  pale  of  the  Western  Church.  Superstition  and 
religious  imposture,  in  their  grossest  forms,  gained  an  easy 
admission  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  By  means  of 
these,  the  clergy  attained  to  an  exorbitant  degree  of  opulence 
and  power ;  which  were  accompanied,  as  they  always  have 
been,  with  the  corruption  of  their  order,  and  of  the  whole 
system  of  religion.  The  full  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
belonged  to  the  clergy.  Avarice,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
secular  pomp,  reigned  among  the  superior  orders.  Bishops 
and  abbots  rivalled  the  first  nobility  in  magnificence,  and  pre- 
ceded them  in  honour,  having  long  engrossed  all  the  principal 
offices  uf  state.    The  bishops  ne?er  on  any  occasion  conde- 

*  Brown's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  toI.  i,  p.  7. 
t  ibid.  p.O. 
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scended  to  preacb  i  inde^^  I  scarcely  recolklct  an  inBtanee  of 
it  mentioiied  ki  history,  fron  the  erectios  of  the  reg^alar 
Scottish  episcopacy  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
Monasteries,  those  nurseries  of  superstition  and  idleness, 
were  notoriously  become  the  haunts  of  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery, and  it  was  deefmed  impious  and  sacrite^pous  to 
reduce  their  number,  abridge  their  privileges,  or  alienate 
their  funds.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  was  as  gross  as  the 
dissoluteness  of  their  morals.  Even  bishops  were  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  they  had  never  read  any  part  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  except  what  they  met  with  in  their  missals. 
Learning  was  branded  as  the  parent  of  heresy  i  and  if  any 
person  began  to  hint  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  i  and  unless  he  secured 
his  safety  by  flight,  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames*.'' 

Bvangelical  light,  however,  derived  from  the  Germui  re- 
formers,  penetrated  the  darkness  of  Scotland.  "  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal  lineage,  obtained  the  honour,  not 
conferred  upon  many  of  his  rank,  of  first  announcing  its  glad 
tidings  to  his  countrymen,  and  sealing  them  with  his  blood  f." 
Born  in  the  year  1504,  he  was  designed  for  the  church,  and 
made  abbot  of  Feme  while  yet  a  child^  As  early  as  1526, 
divine  truth,  by  some  theology  imported  from  Germany,  pe- 
netrated his  mind,  when  he  set  out  to  confer  with  the  famous 
Luther.  By  the  recommendation  of  him  and  Melancthon,  he 
repaired  to  Marpurg,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  Frands 
Lambert,  an  eminent  divine  of  that  university ;  and  thus 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  he  determined  on 
returning,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  lus  countrymen,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  death. 

Hamilton's  zeal  was  soon  rewarded  according  to  the  trie 
spirit  of  popery.  Decoyed  by  the  clergy  to  St.  Andrew's, 
under  pretence  of  a  conference,  in  a  consistory  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  archbishop  Beatoua  at  their  head,  he  was 
summoned,  condemned,  and  burnt,  on  the  same  day,  Feb.  2S, 
1528 1    Though  not  twrnty-ftmr  years  of  age,  he  was  a  Ohris- 

*  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i,  p.  14— 24,  f  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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tiaa  of  rare  piety  and  uncommon  attunments,  as  appears  by 
his  theological  writings,  pubUshed  since  his  martyrdom. 

Hamilton  was  reputed  a  martyr  for  Christ,  and  many  che- 
rished the  principles  for  which  he  died.  **  Strict  inquisition  was 
made  after  heretics ;  the  flames  of  persecution  were  kindled  in 
all  quarters  of  the  country;  and,  from  1530  to  1540,  many  in- 
nocent and  excellent  men  suffered  the  most  inhuman  death. 
Henry  Forrest,  Darid  Straiton,  Norman  Gourlay,  Jerom 
Russel,  Kennedy,  Kyllor,  Beveridge,  Duncan  Sympson,  Ro- 
bert Forrester,  and  Thomas  Forrest,  were  the  names  of  these 
early  martyrs,  whose  sufferings  deserve  a  more  conspicuous 
place  than  can  be  given  to  them  in  these  pages  *." 

The  good  seed  of  divine  truth  had  thus  been  effectually 
sown  in  Scotland;  and  the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  were  imported  and  circulated.  "One 
copy  of  the  Bible,  or  the  New  Testament,"  says  Dr.  M*Crie, 
'^supplied  several  families.  At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  while 
others  were  asleep,  they  assembled  in  one  house.  The  sacred 
volume  was  brought  from  its  concealment,  and  while  one 
read,  the  rest  listened  with  mute  attention.  In  this  way  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  diffused,  at  a  period  when 
it  doth  not  appear  that  there  were  any  public  preachers  of  the 
truth  in  Scotlandf.''  Several  noblemen  of  piety  and  zeal 
now  arose,  affording  protection  to  those  who  embraced  the 
reformed  doctrine.  Among  these  was  the  famous  John  Knox, 
whom  the  priests  sentenced  as  a  heretic  in  1542,  and  pro- 
nounced his  degradation  from  the  priesthood :  but  he  was 
pre-served  in  the  family  of  Douglas,  as  tutor,  and  in  this 
situation  his  labours  were  useful  in  forming  the  characters  of 
several  men  of  future  fame.  The  earl  of  Arran,  being  ap- 
pointed regent  to  the  infant  queen  Mary,  consented  to  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which  the  gospel 
became  extensively  known. 

George  ^^hart,  a  brother  of  the  laird  of  IHttarow  in 
Mearns,  was  an  eminent  instrument  in  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ*  He  was  banished  by  the  bishop  of  Brechin, 
for  teaching  the  Greek  Testament  in  Montrose,  and  he  resided 

^Ibid.  p.  31.  t  Ibid«p.33« 
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for  some  years  at  Cambridge;  but  returned  in  1644.  *'  Sel- 
dom do  we  meet,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  with  a  character  so 
amiable  and  interesting  as  that  of  George  Wishart.  Excelling 
all  his  countrymen  at  that  period  in  learning,  of  the  most 
persuasipre  eloquence,  irreproachable  in  life,  courteous  and 
affable  in  manners  $  bis  fervent  piety,  zeal,  and  courage  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  were  tempered  with  uncommon  meekness, 
modesty,  patience,  prudence,  and  charity.  In  his  tour  of 
preaching  through  Scotland,  he  was  usually  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  principal  gentry ;  and  the  people,  who  flocked  to 
hear  him,  were  ravished  with  his  discourses  *." 

Wishart  was  soon  apprehended,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  in  a  manner  the  most  brutal,  he  was 
condemned  by  David  Beatoun,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  burnt  at  the  stake  in  1546  before  his  window;  the  prelate, 
who  was  also  a  cardinal,  beholding  the  sufferings  of  this  ser- 
vant of  Christ.  But  this  turbulent  priest  fell  a  victim  to  the 
revenge  of  several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  vexed  with  his 
tyranny,  and  his  carcass  was  thrown  from  the  same  window, 
and  lay  unburied  for  some  months. 

Evangelical  truth  still  continued  to  prevail  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  reformers, 
though  every  possible  effort  was  made  for  its  suppression. 
Knox  entered  upon  the  work  of  tuition  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's  at  £aster  1547,  where  he  found  Sir  David  Lind* 
say,  Henry  Balnaves  f,  and  John  Rough,  men  of  distinguished 
influence  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  at  whoiie  urgent 
request  he  commenced  public  preaching,  and  was  solemnly 
called  to  the  ministry  by  the  elders  in  the  midst  of  a  bu'ge* 
congregation  |.  Knox  triumphed  in  a  public  disputation  with 
the  popish  clergy,  denouncing  the  pope  as  antichrist,  and 
maintaining  **  that  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  especially  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  rule  prescribed  in 
the  Scriptures  is  to  be  observed,  without  addition  or  diminu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  church  has  no  right  to  devise  religious 
ceremonies,  and  impose  significations  upon  them  §." 

*  Ibid.  p.  41,  42.  t  See  British  Refonnere,  by  Tract  Society. 

t  M'Crie's  Knox,  voL  i,  p.  62—58.  §  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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St.  Andrew's  h&ng  taken  by  the  Frenck,  in  154/,  Knox, 
witk  many  others,  was  made  to  serve  in  chains  on  board  their 
galleys  until  1549,  when,  gaining  his  liberty,  he  was  weU  re^ 
odved  in  England,  and  made  one  of  the  six  preaching  chap* 
lains  of  King  Edward.  His  ministry  in  the  north  of  England 
was  crowned  with  the  Divine  blessing ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  divines  by  whom  the  Common  Prayer  and  Articles  of 
Religion  were  compiled.  Knox,  however,  would  not  accept 
of  a  living  in  the  English  church,  and  refused  a  bishopric, 
"  declaring  the  episcopal  office  to  be  destitute  of  divine  au- 
thority," and  that  many  Udngs  were  retained  from  popery, 
with  which  he  could  not  comply,  especially  the  incBscriminate 
admission  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  kneeling  at  that  ordinance, 
an  mvention  of  men,  contrary  to  the  perfect  example  of  its 
institution  by  Christ*. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Knox  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
received  with  affection  by  Calvin,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  English  exiles  at  Frank- 
fort, licence  being  granted  for  diem  to  assemble  for  public 
worship  in  a  building  allotted  to  the  French.  They  were  re- 
qmred  to  perform  their  service  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
manner  of  the  Frendi,  and  they  agreed  unanimously  to 
'*  omit  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  litany,  the  audible  responses, 
and  some  otiier  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  English  liturgy, 
which  in  those  reformed  churches  would  seem  more  than 
strange,  superstitious,  and  superfluous  f."  Some  urged  the 
use  of  King  Edward's  liturgy,  part  of  which  was  at  length 
adopted,  and  unanimity  was  restored.  *'  But  this  agreement 
was  soqn  after  violated,  in  the  most  wanton  and  scandalous 
manner.  March  13,  1556,  Dr.  Cox,  with  others,  came  to 
F^rankfort,  and  the  flrst  Sunday  they  broke  through  the 
establi^ed  order,  by  answering  aloud  after  the  minister  in 
the  time  of  divine  service^  Being  admonished  by  some  of  the 
elders  to  refrain  from  that  practice,  they  insolently  replied, 
'  That  they  would  do  as  they  had  done  in  England ;  and  they 
would  have  the  face  of  an  English  church.'  On  the  following 
Sabbath,  one  of  this  number  intruded  himself  into  the  pulpit, 

•  Ibid.  p.  98  — 101.  t  Ibid.  p.  143. 
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without  the  consent  of  the  pastors  or  the  congregation,  read 
the  litany,  while  *Dr.  Cox  and  the  oliier  accomplices  echoed 
the  responses.  Knox  lectured  in  the  afternoon,  and  com- 
plained of  their  intrusions,  declaring  his  belief,  that  one  cause 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  England,  was  the  slackness 
to  reform  religion.  He  adverted  to  the  troubles  of  Hooper 
for  objecting  to  the  ceremonies,  and  to  the  well-known  fact, 
that  three,  four,  or  five  benefices  had  been  occupied  by  one 
man,  to  the  depriving  of  the  flock  of  Christ  of  their  necessary 
food.  This  free  reprimand  was  highly  resented,  as  some  of 
them  had  held  pluralities  in  England/'  However,  *'  the  Coxian 
faction  prevailed,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of  Knox.  To 
accomplish  this,  they  had  recourse  to  one  of  the  basest  and 
most  unchristian  arts  ever  employed  to  ruin  an  adversary. 
Two  of  them,  in  concurrence  with  others,  went  privately  to 
the  magistrates,  and  accused  Knox  of  High  Treason  against 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  son  Philip,  and  Queen  Mary  of 
England ;  putting  into  their  hands  a  copy  of  a  book  which  he 
had  lately  published.  The  magistrates  were  satisfied  of 
the  malice  of  Knox's  enemies,  but  advised  his  privately  retir- 
ing from  Frankfort*.*' 

Knox  withdrew  to  Oeneva,  and  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Scotland  to  visit  his  wife,  where  he  found  that  the  cause  of 
Christ  had  considerably  advanced,  and  by  his  counsels  several 
of  the  reformers  made  a  formal  separation  from  popery. 
Their  cause  increased  under  the  patronage  of  Archibald, 
Lord  Lorn,  Lord  James  Stewart,  and  John,  Lord  Erskine, 
with  whom  others  soon  united;  and  early  in  1556,  a  great 
number  made  profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  sitting 
down  at  the  Lord's  table;  and  entered  into  a  solemn  and 
mutual  covenant,  renouncing  the  popish  communion,  to 
maintain  under  Providence  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  This  was  the  first  of  those  engagements,  which  are 
known  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  by  taking  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant. 

France  had  a  powerful  interest  in  Scotland,  as  a  princess 
of  Guise  had  been  wife  of  James  V,  and  his  daughter  Mary, 

*  Ibid.  p.  140-156. 
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tlie  celebrated  qiMeaof  Scots,  was  married  to  the  daupbin. 
Popery,  tkevefore,  had  the  support  of  that  nalka  to  preserve 
it,  under  the  influence  of  some  powerftil  nobles.  Knox  beinf 
persecuted,  aad  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  papists,  withdrew  again 
to  Genera,  and  laboured  with  others  in  tiie  improvement  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  But  the  canse  of  Christ  in* 
qreasod  ei^n  through  persecution.  Walter  Mill  sealed  the 
truth  with  hk  blood,  Aug.  28,  1558,  uttering  in  the  flames,— 
'*  Ab  fw  mt,  /  om  fowncwre  and  two  year*  M,  and  tamwt  lw€ 
l^g  h^  cowne  (^  nature  ;  but  a  hundred  better  skali  rhe  out  qf 
ike  e^es  qf  m^  bane^,  I  trust  in  God  I  ekaii  be  ike  hit  tkmt 
dtall  suffer  death  in  Scotland  for  this  eause\" 

Knox,  being  earnestly  invited  by  the  *'  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation," as  the  Protestant  nobles  were  called,  returned  to 
Scotland  in  May  1559,  where  he  continued  his  sealous  apos- 
tolical labours,  and  by  his  well-earned  authority  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Reformation  in  lus  native  country.  The 
national  church  of  Scotland,  disallowing  episcopal  prelacy  as 
unscriptural,  was  formed  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
model,  and  similar  to  the  churches  of  Hb/t  Protestants  on  ^le 
continent. 

The  Jirst  General  Ajssembly  of  thia  national  church,  con- 
sisting of  tweitje  ministers,  and  thirty^two  nriing  dders,  met 
Dec.  20, 1560;  but  it  was  a  long  period  before  the  form  of 
eoclesiastical  polity  was  perfected  in  Scotland,  as  many  at« 
tempts  were  made  to  re-establish  prelacy^  cor  to  retain  the 
popish  dignitii^s  with  the  more  scriptural  system* 

Dr.  M'Crie  judiciously  remarks,  "  The  refonnation  of  rdi- 
gion,  it  is  well  known,  was  established  on  very  dififerent 
principles  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  botii  as  to  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  polity.  In  England,  the  [papal  siqiremacy  was 
transferred  to  the  prince ;  the  hierarchy,  being  subjected  to 
the  civil  power,  was  sufiered  to  remain ;  and  after  removnig 
the  grosser  superstitions,  the  principal  focms  of  the  anei^it 
worship  were  retained:  whereas  in  Scotland,  all  of  these 
were  discarded,  as  destitute  of  divine  authority,  unprofitable, 
burdensome,  or  savouring  of  popery ;  and  the  worship  and 

«  Ibid,  p,  234. 
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go?erniDeiit  of  the  chttrck  were  reduced  to  Hie  {Primitive 
standard  <^  scrtptural  simplicity.  The  iaiuenoe  of  Kbox,  in 
recommending  thin  establishment  to  his  countrymen,  is  uni- 
versally allowed ;  but,  as  he  officiated  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  church  of  ^gland,  and  on  this  account  was  supposed 
to  hare  been  pleased  with  its  constitution,  it  has  usually  been 
said  that  he  afterwards  contracted  a  dislike  to  it  during  his 
exile  on  the  continent,  and  that,  having  then  imbibed  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  he  carried  them  along  wilk  him  to  his 
native  country,  and  organized  the  Scotch  church  after  the 
Genevan  modeL  This  statement  is  inaccurate.  His  objec- 
tions to  the  English  Uturgy  were  increased  and  strengthened 
dmiag  his  residence  on  the  continrat,  but  they  existed  before 
that  time.  His  |tt«lgment  respecting  ecolesiaslieal  govem- 
ncftt  and  discipline  was  matured  during  that  period;  but  his 
radical  sentiments  on  tiiese  heads  were  formed  long  before 
he  saw  Calrin,  or  had  any  intercourse  wi^  the  foreign  re- 
iormers.  At  Geneva  he  saw  a  church,  wldcb,  upon  the  whoie, 
eoivesponded  with  his  idea  of  the  divinely-authoriaed  pattern ; 
Imt  he  did  not  indiscriminately  approve,  nor  servilely  imitate, 
mtherthat  or  any  other  existing  establishment  ^'' 

Knox  died  Nov.  24>  1572,  exhibiting  the  geni^ne  s^t  of  his 
{>r«ifession  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  alike 
4ktiBguished  for  intrepidity,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness; 
of  uncommon  sagacity,  of  dound  theological  knowkdge,  and 
<Mmsiderable  biblical  learning,  sanctified  by  eminent  scrip- 
iural  piety^  His  life  was  an  illuatration  of  hb  holy  doctrine ; 
in  which  he  smbatantially  agreed  with  all  the  reformers. 
Beigardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank,  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  tittered  his  admonitions  from  the  Word  of  God,  with  a  ve- 
hemence au^ed  to  the  genius  of  that  unpolished  age,  and  to 
hk  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

Kbox,  w  well  as  Luther,  has  been  charged  iirith  almost 
every  bad  quality,  by  his  enemies :  hut  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his 
valuable  ''Life"  <>f  duit  great  reformer,  has  demonstrated  his 
integrity,  piety,   and  benevolence,  against    every  slanderer. 

*  lbid.p.  100-402. 
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Principal  Smeton  testified,  ''I  know  not  if  ever  so  mueh 
piety  and  genius  were  lodged  in  such  a  fndl  and  weak  body. 
Certain  I  am,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  whom  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shone  so  bright,  to  the  cwnfert  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  None  spared  himself  less  in  enduring 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind:  none  was  more  intent  on  dis- 
charging  the  duties  of  the  province  assigned  to  him  *."  Earl 
M orton,  regent  of  Scotland,  attended  the  funeral  of  Knox, 
and  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  these  words,  **  Here  lies  he 
who  never  feared  the  fiice  of  nwin I" 

Scriptural  religion  continued  to  prosper  in  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding the  assistance  of  France  and  Spain  to  enable  the 
popish  party  to  preserve  their  ecclesiastical  usurpations. 
Queen  Elizabeth  aided  the  Protestants ;  and  their  cause  pre- 
vailed :  but  the  reformation  was  greatly  hindered  by  court 
intrigue,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  who  had  seized  a 
large  portion  of  the  church  revenues. 

James  VI,  born  June  19,  1566,  succeeded  his  dethroned 
mother^  the  unfortunate  Mary,  being  crowned  when  only  a 
year  old.  James  was  educated  by  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Scot- 
land; for  that  estaUishment  he  sometimes  appeared  zealous; 
and  to  maintain  which  he  publicly  subscribed  the  ^'  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  against  popery  and  prelacy.  Be* 
fore  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  taking  his  bonnet 
from  his  head,  and  lifting  his  hand  towards  heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  **  he  praised  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time 
of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king 
of  such  a  church,  the  sincerest  kirk  in  the  world.''  Adding, 
*'  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an 
evil-said  mass  in  English:  they  want  nothing  but  the  liftings. 
I  charge  you,  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  forsooth,  «#  hng'  as  I 
brook  my  life,  shall  mdntain  the  same  f.'^ 

James,  however,  contrary  to  his  most  solemn  declarations^ 

•Ibid,  p.  238. 

t  Calderwood't  History  of  the  Chwch  of  Scotland,  p.266« 
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^itoifouired  to  restore  episcopacy,  that  ke  might  more  easily 
ae««re  Mb  aceession  to  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  aotici- 
poted  death  of  filteabeth ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JAMES  I — ENGLAND. 


Character  of  James,  by  .Dr.  Warner  asd  Bishop  Baroet  ~  Pnritan'f  Petition  «- 
Hampton  Court  Conference — Dr.  Barlow's  account  —  Church  Canons  —  Persecu- 
tioo«-»JO«iyo«rd«r  n»t««-TmniMalhm  of  the  BiMe— .ArmioHttiism— Bookof 
Spoftft— The  hst  ^w#  .tarat  at  the  stake—  PttlilaM  •rigfoale  the  Americas 
RepubUC'— Death  of  James  1, 

Jaimm  VI  of  Sootlind  aueceeded  Elizabeth  on  the  English 
^»H>no.  HMring  intenceded  wkh  the  <|Uten  lor  reHef  to  the 
l^erseciited  purifana^  whose  piSnciplefl  were  those  of  the 
«httrch  of  Scotkjld^  the  bishops  in  EngiaMd  carried  on  a  cor- 
nfopottdence  with  th^  anticipated  sovereign,  for  the  purpose 
oi  securiag  his  uitefest  in  their  fafomr,  »nd  by  pottey  they 
onocoed^ed. 

Whale  in  his  native  country,  James  appeared  sober  and 
mttentlTo  to  the  osdinances  of  reiigion;  and  faafing  had 
Buchanan  for  his  tutor,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  learning,  oo  as  to  make  a  rershm  of  the  Psalms,  ^iilch  was 
cottNnendod  eren  by  Pope..  Bmx  being  enthroned  in  '*the 
promised  famd,''  as  he  called  £ngkmd,  the  excessave  flattery 
of  the  'CMttt  ptelates  so  intooctcaied  his  vun  mind,  that  he 
•bandoned  his  boaatod  reiigiotts  prinoipies,  and  gave  himself 
up  10  Ittxnry  and  pAoasHre.  By  his  corrupt  court,  therefore, 
real  psoky  was  seriously  ii^ared,  immorality  prevailed,  and 
the  mrtton  was  ^^^ed. 

Tkt  oiroumstances  of  his  r^ga,  as  liMy  affected  the  true 
duaroh  •of  Christ  in  Britain,  requifle  a  more  paitieaOar  notice 
of  Jjunos's  character^  which  as  ihrawn  in  vmrious  colours.  Per- 
haps Dr.  Warner's  is  the  most  juat:  thlut  discriminating 
^Mgyman  soys,-^'*  James  was  naturaAly  »3d,  humane,  and 
nflbbhs,  without  atfKtoCioii,  easy  of  aMts»  and  wkhout  pride 
or  cruelty.  His  generosity  was  profuse,  not  flowing  from 
reason  torjudgmeait,.  but  frorin  whim^  or  benignity  of  humour, 
to  such  at  could  omhe  lihettsolvesilmpioonhle  to  him  in  his 
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loose  and  jotial  hours.  Tliese  hours  he  eertoinly  had|  in 
which  he  genemlly  forgot  his  dignity,  and  let  himself  dowa, 
Bot  only  with  freedom  and  familiarity,  but  with  great  inde- 
cency  of  language  and  behaviour. — ^As  to  his  religion,  he  may 
be  ssdd  to  be  neither  papidt  nor  protestant ;  it  was  a  motley 
^th,  peculiar,  I  belieire,  to  himself.  Properly  speaking, 
James  had  no  other  religion  than  what  flowed  from  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  called  *  Kingcraft.'  The  sequel  of  his  reign 
will  illustrate  and  prove  what  I  say*.'' 

Bishop  Burnet,  on  a  review  of  his  character,  remarks,  *'  It 
is  certain  no  king  could  die  less  lamented  or  less  esteemed 
than  he  was.  His  reign  in  England  was  a  continued  course 
of  mean  practices.  The  great  figure  the  crown  of  England 
had  made  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who  had  rendered  her- 
self the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the 
age,  was  so  much  eclipsed,  if  not  quite  darkened  during  thb 
reign,  that  the  king  James  was  become  the  scorn  of  the  age ; 
and  while  hungry  writers  flattered  him  out  of  measure  at 
home,  he  was  despised  by  all  abroad,  as  a  pedant  without  true 
judgment,  coun^,  or  steadiness,  subject  to  his  favourites, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  councils  or  rather  corruptions  of 
Spain  f." 

Papists,  episeopalian»,  and  puritans,  respectively  sent  ad- 
dresses to  their  new  sovereign,  expressive  of  their  loyalty. 
The  papists  reminded  him,  that  his  parents  were  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  sought  his  favour.  The  puritans  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  rdief  from  absohUe  conformity  with  the 
ceremonies,  and  from  the  various  grievances  arising  from  the 
exorbitant  powers  of  the  bishops,  and  the^  oppressive 
courts.  The  bishops,  in  their  excessive  battery,  dedared,  and 
the  vain  prince  believed  it  as  certun  truth,  tlwt  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  in  its  existing  powers  was  essential  to 
monarchy,  slandering  the  puritans  as  factious,  seditious,  and 
idming  at  the  subversion  of  all  government. 

Nothing  beneficial  was  gained  by  the  petitions  of  the  puri- 
tans, though  one  of  them  was  signed  by  eight  hundred  of  .the 

*  Warner's  Ecdesiaitical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  477~-509« 
t  life  and  Times,  vol*  i,  p.  29,  edition  1823. 
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clergy:  the  insinuations  of  the  prelates  prevailed  with  the 
\s\ng,  so  that  within  nine  months  after  his  arrival  in  England 
James  ^adopted  his  favourite  maxim,  '*  No  bishop,  no  king." 
Influenced  by  the  prelates,  James  now  determined  to  break 
off  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  to  annihilate  the  cause 
of  the  puritans :  he  therefore  appointed  a  conference  at 
Hampton  Court.  "The  puritan  representatives,  who  were 
only  /our  in  number,  and  persons  selected,  not  by  their 
brethren,  but  by  the  sovereign,  were  afterwards  confronted 
with  their  ecclesiastical  opponents,  including  nine  bishops, 
and  the  same  number  of  dignitaries,  the  king  being  seated  as 
moderator,  the  privy  council  and  a  crowd  of  courtiers  being 
convened  as  auditors*."  Patrick  Galloway  of  Perth,  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  church  of  Scotland. 

The  ribaldry  and  abuse  on  which  James  was  pleased  to 
found  his  pretensions  to  a  **  signal  victory  f  "  over  the  puritans, 
is  manifest  from  the  account  published  by  Dean  Barlow. 
Ghdloway's  account  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  light,  until  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  king. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  not  a  puritan,  says,  "  The 
bishops  came  to  the  king  about  the  petitions  of  the  puritans. 
I  was  by,  and  heard  much  discourse.  The  king  talked  much 
Latin,  and  disputed  with  Dr.  Reynolds  at  Hampton;  but  he 
rather  used  upbraidings  than  argument,  and  told  the  peti- 
tioners that  they  wanted  to  strip  Christ  again,  and  bid  Uiem 
away  with  their  snivelling.  *****  The  bishops  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  said  Ids  majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of 
inspiration.  I  wist  not  what  tUey  mean,  but  the  spirit  was 
rather  foul-mouthed :  it  seemeth  the  king  will  not  change  the 
religious  observances.  There  was  much  discourse  about  the 
ring  in  marriage,  and  the  cross  in  baptism ;  but  if  I  guess 
aright,  the  petitioners  against  one  cross  will  find  another.'' 

On  the  first  day,  with  the  bishops  alone,  the  king  is  said  to 
have  "played  the  puritan,'''  which  brought  the  prelates  on 
.their  knees,  ecaving." with  great  earnestness  that  nothing 
might  be  altered,  lest  popish  recusants,  punished  by  penal 
statutes  for  their  disobedience,  and  the  puritans,  punished 

*  Flofestor  Vaaghan's  Staart  Dynasty,  voLi,  p.  106.    t  Ibid.  p.  106. 
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kff  deprivatMfi  from  their  caUivgs  aad  limg^  ior  ikOBootifor. 
miij,  should  lay  they  had  just  CAUse  to  insult  uptn  tfaem»  as 
mm  who  had  travelled  to  hiud  th^n  ti>  that  wfaieh  by  their 
own  mouths  was  aew  confessed  to  he  erroneow*/^    On  the 
second  day  the  puritans  were  called  in  to  state  their  objec- 
tions; but  they  were  frequently  interrupted,  inttulted,  aad 
ridiculed  by  some  af  the  prelates,  as  well  as  borne  down  by 
the  frown  of  majesty.    When  they  began  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cfffemonies,  the  kin^ interposed,  declaring,  ''I 
^11  hare  one  d«etrine,  one  religion.  In  substance  aftd  cere- 
viony,  in  all  my  dominions ;  so  speak  no  more  of  that  poiBt 
to  ne;"  aad  dosing  his  replies  to  the  arguments  of  tbe 
puritans    with  his   sage  adage,    *'  No   bishop,   no   king/' 
Dr.  Reynolds  expressed  a  wish  that  the  clergy  nsight  be 
allowed  to  hold  dieir  meetings  for  their  religiotts  improve- 
oMttt,  whidi  archbishop  Grindal  so  approved,  cabled  '^pro- 
pbesyifigs:''  but  his  mi^sty  revised,  exclaiming^  ^'If  you 
aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agvees  as  weH  wkh  monatchy 
as  God  with  the  devil."    The  vain  soirereigs  woiaM  not  sufier 
his  own  decisions  to  be  questioned,  n«r  objections  to  lie  pro- 
posed;   aad  teriDcioated  l^e  second   day'«  conference   by 
threatening  1^  defeated  puritans,  in  a  maaaer  e^aalty  repsig- 
saivt  to  justice  and  unworthy  of  a  kkg.'*-^"  if  1Mb  be  all  |i*our 
pwty  hal^  to  say,  I  will  make  them  cMaform  themselves,  oar 
else  I  will  faarxie  tkeai  j«ut  ef  the  land,  or  else  do  worae.'' 
On  the  third  day,  after  a  consultation  with  die  blahops,  the 
iraiitaw  were  called  in  to  iMar  te  £ew  alteraili«Bs  that  hk 
aMJesty  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  Coasmon  Prayer,  and 
tibey  were  again  admonished  M  the  ^osise^eaees  of  aOt  yiedd- 
lag  a  futt  eoalonnity. 

Moat  hdstodaos  hlhve noticed  the  aatwotthy  asaanffr  in  aviuch 
the  ptti^UM  ipene  treated  by  *fthe  pretales,  whose  ayeophaacy 
on  this  oo^artoa  exhihiaed  an  amMuit  of  jcKshoBcety  aind  im- 
piety, that  had  it  not  beea  reported  hy  a  pai^an,  would  Jiave 
4>6cn  disei^iMd  as  moe  of  «be  foidest  calaniies.  ISgerton, 
the  chancellar,  hod  sever  aeea  the  kmg  and  Ike  prioBt  so 
tvoly  ansted  iu  the  aama  pemns.    daacrofty  the  bitlKip  of 

•  CiMdrwded%flist«nr,  p«4r4. 
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London^  fell  on  his  knees,  exclaiming,  "  I  protest  my  heart 
melteth  for  joy,  that  Almighty  God  of  his  singular  mercy  has 
given  us  such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  hath  not  been/' 
And  when  his  majesty  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  oath 
ex  officio^  which,  contrary  to  the  humane  maxims  of  the 
English  law,  compelled  the  accused  to  convict  himself,  Whit- 
gift,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  affirmed  with  the  same 
feeling  of  exultation,  that  his  sovereign  had  assuredly  spoken 
from  the  Spirit  of  God !  *" 

Dean  Barlow's  account  of  this  conference  was  complained 
of  by  the  puritans  as  representing  them  in  a  dishonourable 
point  of  view ;  and  of  this  injury  he  is  said  to  have  repented 
on  his  death-bed.  Still,  as  Dr.  Harris  remarks,  "  if  Dr,  Bar- 
low has  not  represented  the  arguments  of  the  puritans  in  as 
just  a  light,  nor  related  what  was  done  by  the  ministers  as 
advantageously  as  truth  required,  he  has  abundantly  made  it 
up  to  them,  by  showing,  that  the  bishops,  their  adversaries, 
were  gross  flatterers,  and  had  no  regard  to  their  sacred  cha- 
racters; and  that  their  mortal  foe,  James,  had  but  a  low 
understanding,  and  was  undeserving  the  rank  he  assumed,  to 
himself  in  the  republic  of  learning  t/* 

James  remembered  his  threatenings  against  the  noncon- 
formists, and  fulfilled  their  import:  for  the  next  month  a 
few  alterations  being  made  in  the  Common  Prayer,  without 
an  act  of  parliament,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring 
immediate  conformity.  Bancroft  drew  up  the  Book  of 
Canons,  which  breathed  his  violent  spirit.  Both  clergy  and 
laity,  who  refused  compliance  with  the  ceremonies,  were 
excommunicated ;  and  that  terrible  sentence  excluded  them 
from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  suing  for  their  lawful  debts,  doomed  them  to  impri- 
sonment for  life,  or  till  they  made  satisfaction  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  when  they  died,  it  denied  them  the  burial  of  a 
Christian ! 

Whitgift  dying  in  1604,  Bancroft  was  translated  from 
Lond(Mi  to  Canterbury :  on  which  Dr.  Warner  remarks,  "  As 

•  VaughaD*s  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i,  p.  109. 
t  life  of  James  I,  p.  87. 
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be  hkd  beea  the  int  man  who  had  preaclied  up  the  divine 
ri|^  of  ejnscopacy  in  the  church  of  England,  so  he  was  the 
first  subject  who  attetnpted  to  raise  the  prerogative  above  the 
kwV 

The  severities  of  the  high  commission  court  -were  now  so 
aggravated,  in  persecuting  the  objects  of  prelatical  disHke, 
as  to  induce  even  the  pariiament  to  vote  that  court  *'  a  mo^ 
intolerable  grievance^''  and  to  petition  the  king  on  behalf  of 
the  puritans,  who  were  bitterly  suffering  under  its  terrors. 
But  the  king  having  bishop  Bancroft  and  men  of  a  similar 
spirit  for  his  ciiuosellors,  the  petition  was  disregarded  by  his 
nM^esty ;  imd  to  show  his  displeasure  with  the  parUament  for 
tiidr  interferejiee,  he  dissolved  the  house,  and  took  the  fatal 
resoliition  to  govern  without  them  in  future. 

Church  power,  thus  shockingly  abused,  obliged  nmny 
learned  ministerB,  with  their  followers,  to  retire  to  Holland  $ 
where  tiiey  foond  refage  among  their  Presbyterian  brethren, 
and  eajoyed  full  liberty  of  conscienee  in  that  enlightened 
f«public,  forming  churches,  some  Presbyterian,  and  others 
«D  the  Independent  model.  Dr.  Ames,  the  feakovs  adversary 
of  cardinal  Bellarmin  aud  the  Arminians,  settled  with  the 
finglish  chun^  at  the  Hague.  Mr.  Parker^  the  learned 
author  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  retired  to  Amsterdam. 
Mr.  Forbes,  a  Scotch  divine,  settied  with  the  EngMsh  church 
as  Rotterdam,  as  many  o^ers  did  in  d^erent  parts  of  l^ 
United  Provinces.  But  the  greatest  number  of  those  who 
left  their  native  land  were  of  the  Brewidsts,  or  rigid  8epara- 
tists.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Henry  Ains« 
worth,  fatiious  for  his  knowledge  of  oriental  literature  and 
ieimh  annuities :  and  who  pubfished  a  most  elaborate  com* 
mentary  upon  the  five  books  of  Moses.  He  died  in  Holland, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  pastoral  charg«  by  Mr.  Canne, 
author  of  the  mu^nal  references  to  the  Bible.  The  famous 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  at  first  was  a  rigid  Brownist,  but  by 
conversing  with  Dr.  Ames,  and  other  leanied  men,  became 
more  moderate  in  his  sentiments,  was  the  fither  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  or  Independents.    Mr.  Jacob,  who  embraced 

*  Ecclesiastical  Historr.  voLii,  p«488. 
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Mr.  Robinemi's  sentiments  whUe  in  Hc^iand,  transplanted  them 
into  bis  own  native  country  in  1616,  and  founded  the  first 
congregational  community  in  England  *. 
.  Episcopal  zeal  was  vigoroiisly  directed  against  the  puritauH, 
and  grievous  were  their  sufferings ;  while  the  papitits  were 
tolerated  at  the  kisg's  desire.  Their  difierent  princifyles  will 
in  a  good  measure  appear  from  the  testimony  of  Matthew 
Huttott,  the  moderate  archbishop  of  York.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Cranbounie>  he  says,  **  The  puritans,  whose  fantastical 
seal  I  dislike,  though  they  differ  in  ceremonies,  yet  agree 
with  us  in  substance  of  religion;  and  I  think  all,  or  the 
moitpart  of  them,  Iwe  his  majesty  and  the  present  estate,  and 
I  hope  will  yield  eonfonnity.  But  the  paptsu  are  opposite 
and  contrary  in  very  substantial  points  of  religion,  and 
cannot  but  wish  the  pope's  authority  and  popish  religion 
established  f." 

Agreeably  to  their  prin^les,  the  horrible  coBtrivaoee 
called  **  Qtmpowder  not"  was  formed  by  the  papists,  with 
the  design  of  extirpating  the  reformed  refigion  from  the 
country :  but  thia  atrocious  purpose  was  defeated  by  a  mer- 
ciful I^ovidence ! 

One  good  work  was  accomplished,  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Reynolds  on  the  part  of  the  puritans,  in  a  new  tiansla* 
tion  of  the  Scriptitffes,  whieh  was  completed  by  a  number  of 
eminent  divkes  in  1611 ;  and  it  forms  our  present  ''  ao- 
tborized  version"  in  Eagfamd. 

Arminianism,  the  peculiarities  of  which  were  a  deviation 
from  the  general  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  on  the  subjects 
oi  predestination  and  grace,  began  about  this  period  to  pre- 
vail extensively;  and  in  1618,  the  famous  ''  Synod  of  Dort*' 
was  agreed  upon,  to  be  constituted  of  deities  from  the  several 
protestant  kingdoms.  Four  were  sent  from  England,  by 
King  James,  and  the  new  doctrines  of  Arminius  were  con** 
demned  as  unscriptural  innovations.  Drs.  Carlton,  Hall, 
Davenant,  and  Ward,  represented  the  church  of  England,  and 
Mr.  Balcanqwd,  the  church  of  Scotland. 

•  Neal,  vol.  ii,  p.  40— 44. 
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James^  in  1617,  visited  his  native  country,  where,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  conducted  himself  with  exces- 
sive haughtiness;  and  observing  both  in  Scotland,  and  in 
England  among  the  puritans,  a  strict  regard  to  the  Lord's 
day,  he  ordered  bishop  Moreton  to  draw  up  a  "  royal  declara- 
tion," recommending,  that  after  service  on  Sundays,  those 
who  came  to  church  twice,  should  "  recreate  themselves,  by 
dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  may-games,  whitsun-ales, 
morice-dances,  may-poles,  and  other  sports  of  a  like  kind." 
This  declaration,  called  "  The  Book  of  Sports,"  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  in  England :  but  some 
of  the  clergy,  and  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
would  by  no  means  yield  compliance  with  the  king's  com- 
mands, so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  so 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  godliness.  James  intended  by 
this  unwise  measure  to  oppose  a  check  to  the  progress  of 
Puritanism  ;  and  to  conciliate  the  papists,  by  silencing  their 
objections  against  what  they  called  "  the  rigid  strictness  of 
the  reformed  religion." 

Grievous  were  the  sufferings  of  many  of  the  nonconformists 
under  Bancroft,  and  for  some  time  after  his  decease ;  and  truth 
requires  us  to  state  the  names  of  the  last  two  who  suf- 
fered at  the  stake  in  England  on  account  of  religion.  Bar- 
tholomew  Legate,  of  Essex,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  March  18,  1612;  and  Edward  Wightman, 
of  Burton-upon-Trent,  was  condemned  by  Dr.  Neile,  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  burnt  at  Lichfield,  April  II, 
1612.  They  are  both  said  to  have  been  Arians,  and  Baptists; 
and  they  were  charged  with  many  absurd  opinions :  but  it  is 
admitted  that  they  were  exemplary  in  their  morals,  and 
refused  to  recant  even  at  the  stake.  Popular  favour  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  the  sufferers,  and  it  was  judged  expedient 
that  others  should  rather  linger  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
Newgate  ♦. 

Puritanism,  however,  increased ;  and  in  1620,  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  persecuted  servants  of  God,  to  enjoy  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ  in  peace,  emigrated  across  the  Atlantic 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  x,  p.  63, 64 ;  Neal,  vol.  ii,  p. 84,  85. 
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ocean ;  and  though  several  attemptd  had  previously  heen  made 
to  colonize  America^  Mr.  Brewster  and  his  congregational 
church,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  were 
the  originators  of  that  vast  republic,  **Thk  United  States 
OP  America."  They  landed  at  Cape  Cod,  in  November  1620, 
and  called  it  New  Plymouth :  half  of  them  died  during  the 
first  winter ;  but  crowds  of  the  persecuted  servants  of  Christ 
followed  these  *' pilgrim  fathers."  Taking  with  them  the 
sacred  principles  of  liberty,  and  being  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  religion,  learning,  and  liberty  flourished 
among  them,  as  they  have  continued  to  do,  in  a  manner  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  nations, 

Dr.  Abbot  succeeded  Bancroft  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  1611;  and  being  a  man  of  decided  piety,  his  aim 
was  to  promote  genuine  religion  rather  than  its  forms :  he 
countenanced  the  Puritan  clergy,  as  being  the  most  truly 
orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  the  greatest  promoters  of  godli- 
ness. 

Calvinistic  doctrines  had  hitherto  been  professed  as  the 
principles  of  the  church,  by  all  the  chief  divines  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  : 
but  ''some  years  previously  to  his  death,  the  Calvinistic  creed 
of  the  English  monarch  was  relinquished  for  that  of  Armi- 
nius ;  an  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  became  in 
consequence  a  badge  of  puritanism,  and  one  quite  as  offensive 
to  the  court  as  a  dissatisfied  feeling  in  reference  to  the  esta- 
blished ceremonies.  This,  however,  will  excite  less  jsurprise, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  Arminianism  of  the  dignified 
clerjB^  was  generally  connected  with  an  adherence  to  the 
maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  while  the  tenets  of  the  Genevan 
reformer,  as  retained  by  the  parochial  priesthood,  were  as 
commonly  associated  with  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty*."  Hencp  arose  the  distinction  of  docirinal 
puritans,  as  latitudinarian  opinions  prevailed  at  court  under 
the  Arminian  denomination. 

"  The  death  of  Bancroft  took  place  fourteen  years  before 

*  Yaugban'g  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i,  p,  341<-346, 
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the  death  of  the  kinfi^,  and  from  that  period  the  true  state  of 
religion  in  the  country  became  more  apparent.  In  every 
parish  where  the  puritan  clergy  continued  to  labour^  they 
were  indefatigable  in  the  office  of  preaching,  in  catechising 
the  young,  in  yiaiting  the  sick^  and  in  the  discharge  of  those 
functions  which  were  adapted  to  produce  in  the  people  a 
rooted  preference  of  that  severe  protestantism  of  which  these 
devoted  men  were  the  advocates*.''  The  king  was  partly 
aware  of  this,  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  the 
thought  of  crushing  the  nonconformists  was  abandoned  by. 
him  as  a  hopeless  case. 

James  died  March  1625,  ''not  without  some  anxious  thoughts 
with  regard  to  the  future;  and  his  character,  viewed  with 
regard  to  religion,  affords  but  too  much  ground  for  painful 
i^prehension."  —  Vaughan  adds,  "This  much  applauded 
theologian  was  a  man  whose  word  had  no  value,  and  one 
whose  recorded  oath  was  not  found  to  impose  any  certain 
restndnt.  He  was  not  disposed  to  licentious  pleasure,  but 
could  descend  to  minister  to  it  in  others,  even  in  its  grossest 
forms.  With  the  view  of  raising  himself  to  the  place  of  the 
Almighty's  vicegerent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  the 
opponents  of  his  personal  inclinations  with  the  guilt  of  im- 
piety, he  could  appeal  to  every  thing  solemn  in  the  sanctions 
of  religion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  could  profane  the  sacred 
name  of  God  with  a  frequency  and  a  vulgarity  that  is  almost 
incredible.  Hence,  there  is  no  court  in  our  history,  if  we 
except  that  of  Charles  TI,  so  unblushingly  dissolute  as  that 
of  James  I ;  nor  is  there  another  reign  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  became  so  systematically  corrupt.  The 
sovereign  winked  at  licentiousness,  and  his  dependents  drank 
of  it  to  the  full.  The  breast  of  the  king  was  not  the  place  of 
truth ;  and  with  the  men  nearest  to  his  person,  truth  became 
a  matter  of  convenience  f." 

Dr.  Mosheim,  a  foreign  ecclesiastical,  historian,  remarks, 
"In  the  year  16^5  died  James  I,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  puritans,  to  which  he  had  been 
in  his  youth  most  warmly  attached;  the  most  ardent  friend 

•  I^id.  p.  347.  t  Ibid.  p.  343, 344. 
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<if  the  Armiidans,  in  whose  tuId  and  condemnation  in  Hot- 
land  he  had  been  sin^larly  instrumental;  and  the  most 
cealoits  defender  of  episcopal  government,  against  which  he 
had  more  than  once  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  left  the  constitution  of  England,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
dvil,  in  a  very  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state,  languishing 
mder  intestine  disorders  of  vaiious  kinds  */* 


CHAPTER  V. 

SOOTLANO  UNDER  JAMES  I. 

Chaoget  io  Eaglaod  affect  Scotland  —  Ecclefliastical  coottitation  In  Scotland—  Pre- 
Ucy  Inimical— James  labours  for  its sabversion  —  Btohops  restored— High  Com- 
Buiiikw — Foar  new  articles — James  visits  Scotland — Imperfcrasoeas  of  the  King 
^^  Fbe  BOW  artlBlaa— PenecotioB  of  tlie  daigj— Death  of  Jameo. 

Scotland  being  virtually  united  with  England,  by  the  snc- 
eesdonof  its  king,  James  VI,  would  necessarily  be  affected,  in 
•  considerable  degree,  by  all  its  changes,  especially  in  matters 
of  religion.  Vital  godliness  prevailed  very  powerfully  among 
the.  Scotch,  by  the  diligent  zeal  of  their  ministers,  from  the 
period  oif  the  Reformation ;  but  the  tyrannical  bigotry  of  the 
9tuart  kings  and  the  English  priesthood,  was  severely  felt 
by  them,  in  a  long  series  of  grievous  persecutions,  similar  to 
those  endured  by  the  puritans  In  fingland. 

J«mes  had  left  the  chu«*eh  of  Scotland,  as  established  at 
the  Reformation,  when  he  removed  from  his  native  country  to 
ateend  the  English  throne.  That  communion,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  rejected  prelatlcal  episcopacy,  as  having  no 
fenndation  in  the  Scriptures ;  as  being  an  essential  part  of 
popery,  and  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  genuine  piety. 
Plresbylerian  equality  in  l^eir  pastoral  bishops  had  been 
adopted,  «s  the  manifest  institution  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
aad  the  protestaut  mobles  and  ininisters  had  repeatedly  signed 
their  national  "  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  against  popery 
and  prelacy. 

ficdesiastical  arrangements  so  simple  and  decided  could  not 
poisibly  hate  cordial  friends  among  the  popish  cki^y ;  and 

*  Eodetiastical  History,  vol*  v,  p*  991* 
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ikey  were  equally  disliked  by  the  ruling  pnestliood  in  Eng. 
land;  especially  from  the  year  1588^  when  Dr.  Bancroft 
published  his  unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
diocesan  bishops.  When,  therefore,  James  arrived  in  Eng. 
land,  being  surrounded  by  that  order  of  dignitarie;*,  whose 
flattery  of  the  vain  monarch  has  become  proverbial  in  history, 
and  having  adopted  his  boasted  maxim,  "No  bishop,  no 
king,''  he  formed  the  determination,  under  their  direction, 
to  subvert  the  national  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  its  stead 
to  establish  an  episcopal  hierarchy. 

James's  hypocrisy  and  meanness  were  evident  in  the 
manner  of  his  proceeding  to  overturn  presbyterianism,  and 
establish  prelacy  in  Scotland.  Besides  having  repeatedly  de- 
clared his  conviction,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  was  the 
purest  upon  earth,  that  unprineipled  monarch,  on  leaving 
his  native  country,  solemnly  uttered  and  published  his  resolu- 
tion nut  to  alter  its  constitution,  when  at  that  very  time  h« 
was  corresponding  with  bishop  Bancroft  to  effect  its  subver- 
sion !  The  Scots  were  soon  aware  of  the  king*s  intention, 
and  he  waii  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution.  However,  in 
1606,  his  ministers  secured  a  majority  in  the  Scottish  parlia* 
ment,  in  favour  of  an  act  for  restoring  the  popish  dignity  of 
the  thirteen  bishops;  against  which  the  General  Assembly 
published  this  solemn  protest : — ''  In  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
in  liie  name  of  the  kirk  in  ge^ieral,  whereof  the  realm  hath 
reaped  comfort  these  forty-six  years ;  also  in  the  name  of 
our  presbyteries,  from  which  we  received  our  commission ; 
and  in  our  own  names,  as  pastors  and  of&ce-bearers  within 
the  same,  for  discharging  of  our  necessary  duty,  and  for  the 
disburdening  of  our  consciences ;  we  except  and  protest 
against  the  erection,  confirmation,  or  ratification  of  the  said 
bishoprics  and  bishops  by  this  present  parliament;  and 
humbly  pray  that  this  our  protestation  may  be  admitted  and 
registered  among  the  records  *." 

A  convention  of  the  nobles,  however,  agreed  afterwards, 
that  the  bishops  should  be  perpetual  moderators  in  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  it  Mras  not 

*  NeaTs  History  of  the  Puritans,  voL  ii,  p.  74«  75. 
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ihttoded  to  tlHtt  the  ctiix^cti  Asclplme;  and  a  (Sf^tieral  da- 
9tvab\y  was  convened  to  stinctfon  these  new  Measures.  To 
mttnie  m  px)Wiit  <ti  th6  bisho^^^  in  PebHiary  1610^  tfal 
bijffi  dO^ralssio^  HM,  toUinry  to  law,  pat  into  their  handii 
ahd  to  ^Ve  ^em  a  spiidtiial  character,  three  were  sent  tot  to 
London,  to  receive  consecration  from  the  English  bishops, 
diat  they  ild^bt  tohvey  the  mysterious  authority  to  their 
bi^thfen  in  Scotland.  Thus  was  the  Scotch  national  Church 
oY^rthtoWn,  by  the  base  kin^fcraft  of  the  hypocritical  «o- 
f  l&l^ign,  and  the  aimbitious  archbishop  Bancroi^. 

James  was  hot  satistied  with  the  nter^  constitution  ot 
bUhops.  In  Cdtitradiction  of  his  own  rO^al  wofd,  and  th(^ 
<61emii  declarations  of  hk  n^inisters,  the  )^^  was  determined 
on  compelling  his  subjects  to  observe  a  complete  conformity, 
in  reUnous  cerenlonies,  throughout  his  dominions.  To  ac- 
eompfl&h  this,  four  new  alleles  were  drawn  up,  and  sent  id 
ikti  general  a^iiembly  of  Scotland  for  their  adoption :  these 
#ere,  **firH^  the  Holy  Communion  should  be  received 
kneeHng:  i&cottd,  the  Eucharist  should  not  be  denied  to  the 
dck :  ihM,  Ghristnias^  Easter,  Aacendon-^lay,  and  Whtt* 
stblday,  should  be  observed  as  holidays;  nnd/oufik,  Confir- 
fliation  should  be  practised  id  a  prescribed  manner  when  th^ 
diildren  Were  eight  years  <rld  *." 

These  ardcles  Were  rejected  by  the  g^kieral  asseftably,  av 
Miotatlons,  not  founded  on  the  Word  of  God ;  but  the  krbg 
resolved  to  enforce  compliance  by  his  august  presence,  and 
for  this  purpose,  after  fmtteen  years,  James  visited  his  ''  old 
IdngdOm.^^  He  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  inteu- 
tloti,  ^not  to  alter  the  civil  and  ecclesiatticri  state;  but  to 
t€tpttck  certain  abuses  in  the  church  and  commonwealth.*' 
If cr appointed  commissioners  to  ^'settle  the  aft£n  of  reli. 
Iflon;*'  and  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  Utt  psrfiamentto 
tidt  article,  ''  that  tohattoever  hit  mqfeny  should  deiermineiH 
ik&  e^feffial  g&tfemment  &f  the  church,  miih  Mtf  aMce  ^  iht 
mtkUihopi,  hishopi,  and  a  competent  ntmber  ^  fhe.minitfr^, 
^mM  hatfe  the  titrength  of  a  lauffJ* 

Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  king  ordered  the  bidioptf 

«  lUpin,  vol.  U,  p.  194,  Mo  ediliMu  t  Ibid.  p.  IM. 
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to  summon  the  ministers  to  meet  him  at  St.  Andrew's ;  when 
he  reproached  them  for  their  rejection  of  his  **four  articles," 
uying,  "  /  mean  not  to  do  any  thing  against  reason  ;  and  ou 
the  other  part,  my  demands  being  just  and  religious,  you  must 
not  think  that  1  will  be  refused,  or  resisted,'*  Rapin  remarks, 
**  He  spoke  these  last  words  knitting  his  brows,  and  looking 
at  them  with  a  msjestical  and  stem  eye,  which  made  them  all 
fall  down  on  their  knees."  Then  continuing  his  speech  he 
said,  '*  It  is  a  power  innate,  and  a  special  prerogative  Mohich  we 
that  are  Christian  kings  have,  to  order  and  dispose  0/  external 
things  in  the  polity  of  the  church,  as  we  by  advice  qf  our  bishops 
shall  find  most  fitting.  And,  Sirs,  for  your  approving  or  dis^ 
sq^proving,  deceive  not  yourselves,  I  will  never  regard  it,  unless, 
you  bring  me  a  reason  which  I  cannot  answer  *." 

Such  was  the  supercilious  haughtiness  with  which  James 
treated  the  venerable  body  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland ;  and 
tach  the  imperious  and  irrational  manner  in  which  the  king 
began  to  destroy  the  national  church.  The  next  general 
assembly  at  Edinburgh,  however,  refused  to  confirm  thd 
/btfr  articles,  by  which  the  king  was  highly  provoked,  and 
ordered  a  year's  salary  to  be  withheld,  as  a  fine  upon  the  minis*, 
ters  :  but  by  the  management  of  the  courtiers,  another  waa 
convened  at  Perth,  Aug.  15,  1618,  when  five  articles  wercr 
carried,  subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  which, 
after  much  court  intrigue,  and  many  threats  from  the  king, 
were  ratified  in  1621,  in  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 

Still  the  clergy  of  Scotland  refused  to  publish  the  new 
articles,  which  they  denounced  as  illegal,  contrary  to  the 
jense  of  the  nation,  and  unscriptural :  great  numbers  of  them 
therefore  were  suspended,  imprisoned,  fined,  and  driven  into 
exile,  under  the  tyrannical  court  of  high  commission.  During 
these  violent  proceedings,  however,  James  was  called  from 
his  dishonoured  throne  to  the  righteous  tribunal  of  God,r 
leaving  his  native  country  full  of  distractions,  the  consequence 
of  his  imprudence  and  intolerance ;  and  the  bitter  fruit  of  his 
perfidious  "kingcraft"  was  reaped  by  his  unfortunate  son 
and  successor  Charles  L 

•  Hod.  p,  UH. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ENGLAND   UNDER  CHABLES  I. 

Character  of  Cbarlei — He  marriefl  a  papiit  -^  Character  of  the  Coart  Clergf  ■—  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  laspeoded —  Land  the  eccledastical  chief — Persecations  —  Suffer- 
higt  of  Mr.  Prynne,  Dr.  Baatwick,  Dr.  Burton,  Bishop  Williams,  Dr.  Leigh  ton  ^ 
Laud's  bigotry—  Religion — Progress  of  the  Revolution  —  Parliament  convened  — 
Their  redress  of  grievances — Archbishop  Land  executed  —Violence  of  the  Ichig  -* 
Civil  war— Execution  of  the  Ichjg— Authors  of  his  death  — State  of  religion  — 
'*  Assembly  of  Divines.*' 

England  was  still  more  grievously  afflicted  in  the  reign  uf 
Charles  I,  who  succeeded  his  father  James  on  the  British 
throne.  But  to  uuderstaud  the  true  state  of  religion  in  this 
rei^,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  character  of  the 
sovereign^  and  that  also  of  the  ruling  prelates. 

Intelligent  and  discriminating  writers  have  commended 
Charles  I,  as  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition;  temperate^ 
sober,  and  regular  in  his  religious  duties ;  while  his  character 
as  a  king  is  estimated,  by  the  most  judicious,  exceedingly  low. 
This,  however,  may  justly  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  pernicious  principles  of  his  father.  Unhappily  he  was 
educated  in  all  his  lofty  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative 
towards  both  church  and  state;  and  he  seemed  to  look  down 
upon  all,  except  a  few  favourites,  as  inferior  beings,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  homage  and  service  to  their 
sovereigns.  Regardless  of  his  professed  protestantism  and 
the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  James  had  sent  his  son  to  Madrid, 
to  complete  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  princess  of  that  popish 
court :  but  happily,  after  much  dissembling  on  both  sides,  the 
object  failed,  through  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  prince's 
unprincipled  favourite.  This  visit,  however,  as  Dr.  Lingard 
states,  produced  ''a  baneful  influence  on  the  character  of 
Charles.  He  was  taught  to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive, 
and  to  employ  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  *," 

According  to  bishop  Burnet,  Charles  "affected,  in  his 
bdiaviour,  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  court  of  Spain,  suited  to 
his  natural  temper,  which  was  sullen  even  to  morosenesi.  He 

*  History  of  Englatid,  vol.  u,  p.  293. 
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loved  lugli  and  rough  mewvaeB,  bat  had  neither  ikill  sor 
hdght  of  genius  to  manage  them.  His  whole  reign,  both  in 
peace  and  war»  was  a  continued  series  of  errors.  He  was  out 
of  measure  set  upon  fallowing  his  huoKmr,  but  unreasonably 
feeble  to  those  whom  he  trusted,  chiefly  to  the  queen  and  to 
his  clergy.  He  had  a  firm  avenion  to  popery,  but  was  much 
Inclined  to  a  middle  way  between  protestants  and  pnpists^  by 
which  he  lost  one  without  gaining  the  othet  *.^^ 

Upon  his  majesty's  accession,  and  before  his  father's 
fUneral,  he  married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  tf  Henry  fV, 
and  dister  of  Louis  XIll,  then  king  of  Prance.  The  que^d 
was  a  bigot  to  her  religion ;  and  her  conscience  was  directed 
by  her  coilfessor,  a  catholic  bishop,  assisted  by  th^  pope^i 
nuncio,  and  numerous  priests  and  Jesuits.  Bishop  Kenn^ 
coniiiders  "  the  king's  match  with  this  lady  was  a  greater 
Judgment  to  the  nation  than  the  plague  which  then  raged  ht 
the  land;  for,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  polish  rcH^ 
gtoA,  the  impedousuess  of  the  French  government,  the  ift* 
duence  of  a  stately  queen  over  an  affectionate  husbatid,  attd 
the  share  dhe  must  needs  have  in  the  education  of  her  cfafl« 
dren  (till  thirteen  years  of  age),  it  was  then  easy  to  foresee, 
U  might  prove  fatal  to  Our  English  pHnce  and  people,  and 
lay  ilk  a  vengeance  to  future  generations  f." 

Dr.  Abbot,  the  pious  and  moderate  archbishop  6f  Oaht^- 
bory,  retained  his  dignity  for  eight  years  uhtt  the  aecesdotf 
df  Charles  I :  but  Dr.  Laud,  the  leader  cft  *^  the  court 
CUtgy,"  had  the  chief  direction  in  ecelesia^tical  matters* 
His  ambition  had  been  dreaded,  even  by  James  I;  btft  on  his 
death,  he  was  greatly  preferred:  in  1628  he  ma  made  bl8ho|f 
(tf  London,  and  on  Abbot's  decease,  he  Was  elevated  to  th(< 
hi^h  dignity  of  primate. 

Abbot's  influence  was  very  inconsiderable  at  court,  h^ 
b^tng  but  little  skilled  in  political  hitrigue.  His  Sincere  pittf 
was  offensive  to  the  licentious  courtiers;  aAd  ifefiosing  td 
license  Dr.  Sibthorp^s  assize  sermon,  ^e  ptindples  of  Which 
he  regarded  as  both  unchristian  and  unconstitutional,  at  the 
instigation  df  hSs  enemy,  the  abandoned  Buokinghaih,  then 

*  life  and  Times,  v6l*  i,  p«  34.      f  History  of  England,  vol.  iii,  p.  4. 
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prime  minister^  with  Dr.  Laud,  be  was  suspended  from  hia 
archiepiscopal  office.  Unprincipled  courtiers  persecuted  this 
holy  prelate,  as  they  had  done  his  worthy  predecessor. 
Dr.  Grindal. 

Dr.  Montague  and  Dr.  Msunwaring,  royal  chaplains, 
preached  in  favour  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  ridiculing 
*'  the  saint-seemingf,  Bible-bearing,  hypocritical  puritans,"  as 
they  termed  those  who  manifested  a  strict  regard  to  religion : 
but  though  the  pariiament  took  cognizance  of  their  publica- 
tions, and  fined  Main  waring  1,000/.  and  the  king  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  their  principles,  the  authors  were  rewarded 
with  bishoprics,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  royal  word !  * 

Laud  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  authority  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  introducing  many  new  ceremonies  into  the 
public  service  of  the  church,  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  conform  to  the  Romish  ritual.  Many  of  the 
court  clergy  inculcated  many  doctrines  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation :  they  declared  that 
the  church  of  Rome  was  a  true  church,  and  the  pope  the 
chief  bishop  in  Christendom :  that  images  in  churches  were 
lawful,  and  that  there  was  a  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist :  that  transubstantiation  was  harmless,  being  merely 
a  scholastic  nicety :  that  confession  to  a  priest,  with  his  abso- 
lution, was  proper :  and  that  the  good  works  of  men  were 
meritorious  before  God.  Laud  bitterly  persecuted  those  who 
held  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  so  interpreted  by  all  the  pious  di- 
vines from  the  Reformation,  whether  conformist  or  noncon- 
formist; and  the  venerable  bishop  Davenant  was  frowned 
upon  and  disgraced  at  court,  for  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  seventeenth  article. 

Religion  suffered  by  Laud's  intolerant  policy :  for  a  royal 
edict,  in  1629,  prohibited  all  lecturers  at  the  different 
churches,  though  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  An 
association  had  been  formed  to  place  serious  preachers  in  all 
the  principal  towns ;  6,000/.  had  been  collected,  and  thirteen 
lay  impropriations  had  been  purchased  :  but  Laud  interposed;^ 

•  Vaughaji's  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i,  p.  42&— 431, 
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dmrgiiiji^  the  HBSociatlon  with  the  nial-practice  of  preferring 
nonconformistSy  and  the  impropriations  were  forfeited  to  the 
king  *.  Many  of  the  lecturers  were  in  fact  nonconformists ; 
but  zealous  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christy  and  on  that 
account  greatly  beloved  by  the  people. 

Laud  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  high  commission  and 
the  star  chamber,  in  prosecuting  the  nonconformists.  SvLch 
measures  Were  pursued  by  those  arbitrary  courts,  oppress- 
ing numbers  of  the  most  Tirtuous  men  in  the  nation,  as  called 
fort!h  expressions  of  general  indignation,  especially  ft*om  the 
cilergy  of  Scotland,  by  whom  several  tracts  were  published 
against  prelacy.  In  these  they  not  only  exposed  the  various 
cruel^es  of  the  ruling  bishops,  but  showed  the  unscriptural 
character  of  the  lordly  episcopacy.  It  will  foe  necessary  to 
record  a  few  instances  of  dieir  merciless  severity. 

Mr.  Prynne,  a  barrister,  was  accused  before  the  star 
chamber,  of  having  written  against  stage-plays,  musqueii&des, 
and  dances ;  and  though  his  counsel  made  a  learned  vltidica- 
tion  of  his  publication,  he  was  senteticed  to  have  his  book 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman — to  be  excluded  from  the 
bar,  and  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  be  for  ever  Incapable 
of  exercising  his  profession — to  be  degraded  at  Oxford — to 
Stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminister  and  Cheapside — to  lose 
both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place  —  to  pay  a  line  of  5,000/. — 
«&d  to  be  imprisoned  during  life ! 

Dr.  Bastwick  was  a  physician,  of  Colchester  in  Essex  :  for 
pdblhffaiBg  a  treatise,  in  which  he  contended  against  the 
divine  institution  of  episcopal  prelates,  and  asserted  the 
official  equality  of  all  Christian  pastors,  he  was  fined  l,000f., 
suspended  frotia  the  medical  practice,  excommunicated  ftom 
the  church,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years ! 

Dr.  Burton,  chaplain  to  Charier  when  prince  of  Wales,  was 
eonvicted  of  the  same  oflfbnce ;  and  together  viitli  Bastwick, 
who  had  published  while  in  prison  a  vindication  of  his  trea- 
tise, was  brought  before  the  star  chamber.  They  w^r6  ad- 
judged to  pay  a  fine — to  stand  two  hours  In  the  i^Uory — to 
lose  their  eut^  —  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life ! 

•  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i,  p.  666. 
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Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  liaud's 
patron,  and  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  King  James  to 
advance  him  to  a  bishopric,  being  averse  to  the  severities  of 
that  tyrannical  prelate,  "  the  warmest  professions  of  friend*- 
ship  were  succeeded  by  the  most  deadly  enmity/'  Laud 
caused  an  information  to  be  lodged  against  him  in  the  star 
chamber,  for  revealing  the  king's  secrets ;  which  failing,  he 
originated  another  for  tampering  with  the  king*s  witnesses, 
and  Williams  was  fined  10,000/.  to  the  king,  1,000/.,  to  Sir 
John  Mounson,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  All  his  property  being  seized*  his  private 
papers  were  presumed  to  contain  some  reflections  on  Laud ; 
and  again  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  5,000/.  to 
the  king,  and  3,000/.  to  the  archbishop.  "  Land's  thirst  of 
revenge  outweighed  his  fear  of  reproach  *." 

Dr.  Leighton,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
remarkable  idctim  of  Laud's  vindictive  bigotry.  His  case  has 
been  selected  by  a  clergyman t for  his  "Beauties  of  Sen- 
timent," as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  "Cruelty" 
furnished  by  history. 

That  learned  presbyterian  clergyman,  indignant  at  the  in- 
tplerance  of  the  archbishop  and  his  episcopal  colleagues, 
published  "An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Zion's  Pl^a 
against  Prelacy."  Few  copies  were  circulated,  as  it  waa 
printed  abroad;  but  some  being  obtained,  the  author  was 
condemned  in  the  star  chamber;  and  while  sentence  was 
being  pronounced.  Laud  removed  his  cap  from  his  head,  and 
rendered  audible  and  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  decision !  The  illegal  sentence  was  executed  upon 
Dr.  Leighton,  and  the  archbishop  was  found  to  have  made  a 
record  in  his  diary  thus: — "Nov.  6.  1.  He  was  severely 
whipped  before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  2.  Being  set  in 
the  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One  side  of  his 
nose  slit  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  i^th 
the  letters  S.  S.  On  that  day  seven  night,  his  sores  upon  his 
back,  ear,  nose,   and  face,  being  not  yet  cured^  he  was 

*  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i,  p.  476,  477 ;  Neal,  vol.  ii.       t  Stretch. 
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whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence  executed  upon  him^  by  cutting  off 
the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other  side  of  his  nose,  and  branding 
the  other  cheek." 

Probably  the  diary  of  no  other  man,  in  any  age  or  nation, 
ever  contained  such  a  record  with  his  approbation;  and 
every  rational,  feeling  person  will  conclude,  that  the  wretch 
who  could  make  such  memoranda,  with  satisfaction,  in  his 
private  journal,  must  be  a  monster  in  human  form !  Yet 
apologists  are  still  found,  among  the  advocates  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  favour  of  archbishop  Laud,  representing  Leigh- 
ton  as  a  man  of  bitter  spirit.  But  what  language  could  be 
employed  sufficiently  strong,  to  reprobate  the  worse  than 
mortal  cruelties,  illegally  exercised,  and  that  in  the  abused 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? 

Leighton  bore  his  sufferings  with  the  meekness  and  courage 
of  an  apostle.  *'But  the  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  marred 
the  policy  of  his  oppressors.  It  brought  upon  them  the 
execrations  of  the  people,  and  vested  him  with  the  honours 
of  martyrdom*  : "  while  every  Briton  ought  to  hold  the  star 
chamber  in  execration,  to  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of 
these  sufferers,  who  thus  laboured  to  secure  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties. 

Scriptural  Christianity  grievously  declined  under  the  do- 
minion of  these  intolerant  ecclesiastics.  Under  the  excellent 
archbishop  Abbot,  and  the  pious  bishops  Hall  and  Davenant» 
who  are  the  glory  of  the  English  episcopacy,  many  of  the 
nonconforming  clergy  laboured  with  great  success,  and  not  a 
few  truly  devout  people  were  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Yet  the  evangelical  efforts  of  these  holy 
prelates  were  seriously  impeded  by  a  large  majority  of  am- 
bitious irreligious  dignitaries,  by  whom  they  were  not 
exempted  from  persecution.  Bishop  Hall  himself  was 
brought  upon  his  knees  before  his  haughty  episcopal  brethren 
several  times^  and  subjected  to  much  vexation  from  their 
tyranny.    By  such  severities,  and  encouraging  immorality  by 

*  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i,  p.  469-^71 ;  Ncal,  vol.  ii,  p.  188, 189. 
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means  of  the  ''Book  of  Sports^"  the  court  prelates  drew 
upon  themselves  the  abhorrence  of  the  vii'tuous  part  of  the 
population. 

Baxter's  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  things  at  this  period, 
seems  most  worthy  of  re/2^ard  :  that  eminent  man  says^ — "  I 
cannot  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  when  we  lont  the  labours  of 
some  of  our  conformable  godly  teachers  for  not  reading 
publicly  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  dancing  on  the  Lord's  day, 
one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 
the  year  for  many  years  together,  and  the  place  of  the  danc- 
ing assembly  was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  We 
could  not,  on  the  Lord's  day,  either  read  a  chapter,  or  pray, 
or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise,  or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with 
the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street 
continually  in  our  ears.  Even  among  a  tractable  people  we 
were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and 
called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we  rather 
chose  to  read  the  Scriptures,  than  to  do  as  they  did ;  though 
there  was  no  savour  of  nonconformity  in  our  family.  And 
when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to  play  and 
dance  out  of  public  service  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break 
off  their  sports,  that  many  a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay 
till  the  piper  and  players  would  give  over.  Sometimes  the 
morris-dancers  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  lineu, 
and  scarft,  and  antic  dresses,  with  morris-bells  jingling  at 
their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was  read^  did  haste, 
out  presently  to  their  play  again." 

A  brief  review  of  those  steps  which  led  to  the  revolution  iii 
this  reign,  will  be  considered  necessary  in  this  place.  James  I, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  so  inflated  with  the  flattery  of  the 
court  prelates  as  to  set  himself  above  all  law ;  i^nd  being 
taught  by  them  that  it  was  sedition  to  dispute  his  right  to 
take  the  money  of  his  subjects,  without  the  votes  of  parlia- 
ment, he  determined  on  governing  without  that  inconvenient 
assembly.  Charles  I,  adopting  this  fatal  policy  of  his  £ftther, 
and  having  like  him  bishops  for  his  chief  ministers,  the  im- 
perious bigotry  of  Laud  led  him  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  when  that  nation,  roused  to  assent  its 
rights  against  the  oppressions  of  the  illegal  courts^  demanded 

2  B 
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the  assembling  of  a  parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  removing 
the  intolerable  evils  under  which  the  people  of  both  nations 
groaned.  The  next  chapter  will  show  the  memorable 
circumstances  under  which  this  parliament  was  called  by 
Charles. 

This  assembly,  composed  principally  of  mod^'ate  church- 
men,  yet  fully  aware  of  the  prelatical  tyranny,  entered  upon 
their  duties  with  a  fixed  determination  to  remove  the  national 
grievances;  and  from  their  sitting  for  ten  years,  they  are 
known  in  history  as  "  The  Long  Parliament*''  The  uncon* 
stitutional  courts  of  high  commission  and  star  chamber,  were 
immediately  abolished ;  and  Dr.  Leighton,  on  petitioning  the 
house,  was  set  at  liberty.  The  reading  of  his  petition,  de- 
scribing a  series  of  sufferings  during  eleven  years,  unparalleled 
perhaps  in  English  history,  affected  many  of  the  members  to 
tears;  and  when  released  from  prison,  the  venerable  man 
could  hardly  walk,  or  see,  or  hear!*  Parliament  allowed 
this  injured  man  a  small  pension  till  his  death,  about  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1644,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  All  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  those  courts  on  account  of  religion, 
were  liberated;  and  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  were 
met  by  an  immense  multitude,  and  conducted  several  miles  in 
triumph  to  London. 

Williams,  Inshop  of  Lincoln,  a  clergyman  remarks,  "  who 
had  been  exposed  to  that  unjust  and  severe  persecution  under 
the  tyranny  of  Laud,  and  was  then  confined  in  the  Tower, 
was  made  archbishop  of  York.  Hall,  whose  piety  and  leam« 
ing  1^  parties  acknowledged,  was  translated  to  Norwich. 
Archbishop  Usher,  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  rebellion,  had 
a  seat  given  him  on  the  English  bench.  The  last  two  of 
these  prelates  defended  the  episcopal  government  with  great 
ability,  but  with  that  temper,  and  with  a  disposition  to  yield 
so  much  respecting  the  limits  of  the  bishop's  power,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  English  hierarchy  more  to  the  model  of  episco-. 
pacy  in  the  primitive  ages,  that  the  moderate  of  all  parties 
would  probably  have  been  satisfied."  But  "  the  court 
bishops"  would  yield  nothing,  expecting  continued  support 

•  Neal,  vol.  ii,  p.  12»,  190-^193. 
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from  the  crown ;  on  wkieh  account  crowds  Burrounded  the 
House  of  Lords,  threatening  the  prelates  with  personal  vio* 
lence.  Archbishop  Williams  then  prevailed  on  his  brethren 
to  absent  themselves  from  parliament,  and  to  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  acts  passed  during  their  absence !  They 
were,  in  consequence  of  this  protestation,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  and  ten  of  them  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  two  others 
who  had  signed  it,  Moreton  of  Durham,  and  Hall  of  Norwich, 
on  account  of  age  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
black  rod,  with  5/.  per  diem  for  their  expenses.  They  were 
never  brought  to  trial;  as  an  act  was  soon  after  passed,  excluding 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Charles  signed  this 
bill ;  but  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
entering  it  with  a  large  body  of  armed  men  to  seize  five  of  its 
most  patriotic  members:  this  procedure  precipitated  his 
ruin. 

The  parliament,  being  encouraged  by  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  impeached  archbishop  Laud,  and  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  of  treason,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  national 
disorders,  and  they  were  beheaded.  Petitions  being  presented 
respecting  the  sad  condition  of  the  church  from  pluralities, 
nonresidents,  and  immoral  clergymen,  inquiry  was  made : 
such  were  dismissed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  being  allotted  for  their  maintenance.  A  com- 
mittee of  thirty,  called  *'  Triers,''  was  appointed  to  examine 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  to  fill  the  vacant  churches 
mth  suitable  pastors.  Rety  and  preaching  talents  were  the 
chief  considerations ;  many  of  the  nonconformists  were  pro- 
moted I  and  the  parish  pulpits  were  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  of  learned,  wise,  and  holy  ministers,  than  had  ever 
been  possessed  by  the  church  of  England. 

The  king  was  highly  provoked  with  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament, and  raised  an  army  to  overthrow  their  measures ; 
but  being  aware  of  his  designs,  they  armed  in  their  own  de- 
fence. Here,  however,  a  detail  of  the  changes  of  this  unhappy 
reign  cannot  be  given :  in  short,  the  king,  with  the  prelates, 
making  every  possible  opposition  against  the  parliament,  the 
parties  became  incensed ;  a  civil  war  resulted,  and  the  po- 
pular party  prevailed.    All  the  king's  concessions  seemed  to 
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be  characterised  by  insincerity,  whidi  led,  not  only  to  tlie 
abolition  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  but  to  the  overthrow  of  mo«- 
narchy,  with  the  dreadful  crime  of  repcide,  and  the  formation 
of  a  republic. 

Tory  and  high-church  writers  generally  represent  Di»- 
senters  as  the  authors  of  Charles's  death,  and  the  king  is 
called  **  A  Martyr."  Justice,  however,  requires  it  to  be  re- 
corded here,  that  while  only  two  ministers,  Drs;  Qauden  and 
Hammond,  episcopalians,  remonstrated  i^inst  the  king's 
trial  for  his  life,  more  liian  eight  hundred  nonconforming 
ministers  in  the  country,  and  stwty  m  London,  besides  the 
presbyterians  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  opposed  it  by  petitions, 
and  by  their  firm  protestations  ! »  Dr.  Warner,  with  much 
judgment,  remarks,  "I  see  no  pretence  for  giving  King 
Charles  the  title  of  a  martyr.  The  protestant  religion  in 
opposition  to  popery  was  never  the  thing  in  question ;  and 
there  was  too  great  a  complication  of  causes  which  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold  to  ascribe  it  solely  or  principally  to  reli- 
gion. But  should  it  be  allowed  that  religion  was  the  only 
cause  of  his  execution,  we  must  then  distinguish  it  away  to 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  say  that  he  died  a  martyr  to 
the  church  of  England ;  and  yet  at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  he 
had  reduced  and  suspended  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  for  three 
years,  and  in  a  great  degree  given  them  up.  If  he  was  a 
martyr  to  anything  it  was  to  monarchy,  which  is  absurd :  the 
tnith  is,  be  properly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  and  enthu- 
siasm of  soujc  fanatic  leaders  in  the  army,  who  proceeding 
from  one  licentiousness  to  another,  had  arrived  at  an  impla^ 
cable,  republican,  virulent  spirit,  regardless  of  all  laws  di- 
vine and  human  f." 

Religion  in  these  distracted  times  was  grievously  de- 
pressed :  for  the  king,  by  his  royal  declaration  accompanying 
the  Book  of  Sports^  encouraged  Sunday  wakes  and  diversions. 

*  Godwia^s  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  4  vols. ;  Vaughan'ft 
Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty ,^  2  vols.;  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  5  vols. ;  Orme^s  Life  and  Times  of  Dr.  Owen,  1  vol. ;  and 
of  Richard  Baxter.  2  vols. ; — are  worthy  of  consultation  on  these  sub* 
jects. 

t  Ecdesiastical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  577. 
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The  Lord's  day,  therefore,  was  skockiii|[^ly  profaned,  prac- 
tical godliness  being  ridiculed  as  puritanism,  and  those  at- 
tached to  the  king,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  were 
l^enerally  distinguished  for  their  licentiousness,  which  greatly 
accelerated  his  lamentable  fate.  Faithful  to  their  sovereign 
were  several  prelates  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  modera- 
tion, especially  Drs.  Hall,  Taylor,  and  Usher ;  and  if  Charles 
could  have  taken  their  advice,  he  would  have  been  a  more 
virtuous  man  and  a  better  monarch;  while  their  Christian 
counsels  would  have  blessed  the  nation :  but  their  principles 
being  regarded  as  favouring  puritanism,  the  other  infatuated 
prelates  prevailed  to  their  own  overthrow. 

Patriotism  was  professed  by  the  parliament ;  and  their  ad- 
herents were  generally  distinguished  by  sobriety  of  life  and 
the  observance  of  the  forms  of  religion.  Fanaticism  and 
hypocrisy  are  charged  upon  them  by  party  writers ;  and  in 
some  instances  with  reason,  as  their  most  ardent  admirers 
cannot  deny ;  still,  though  oppression  had  caused  many  thou- 
sands of  the  pious  puritans  to  emigrate  to  America  during 
the  administration  of  Laud,  this  class  had  considerably  in. 
creased  under  several  denominations;  among  whom  were 
to  be  found  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  whose  im- 
perishable writings  remain  the  monuments  of  their  leaniing, 
talents,  and  piety. 

At  an  early  period  the  faibous  "  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines  *'  was  convened  by  an  "  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  parliament,  for  settling  the  government  and 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England."  It  consisted  of  swtp 
laymen,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  clergymen,  chosen  from 
the  most  learned  and  pious  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
knew  many  of  them,  says,  "They  were  men  of  eminent 
kuning,  godliness,  ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity :  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  information  of  history,  and  by 
aay  odier  evidences,  the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the 
iqpdsdes,  had  never  a  synod  of  more  excellent  divines  than 
^ra  and  die  synod  of  Dort  *.'' 

Neal  gives  the  names  of  these  great  men,  and  an  extended 

*  Life  and  Times,  by  Orme,  vol,  i,  p.  86. 
2  B  3 
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account  of  their  labours ;  whicliy  bein^  directed  by  a  majority 
ID  favour  of  a  presbyterian  eatablishment,  similar  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  were  rendered  ineffectual^  partly  by  the 
dread  of  another  exclusive  church,  partly  by  the  general 
toleration  afterwards  insisted  on  by  Cromwell,  and  especially 
by  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  with  monarchy  by  Charles  II. 
TTicir  "  Larger  '*  and  "  Smaller  Catechisms/'  however,  consti- 
tute the  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  smaller  catechism  is  used  for  the  instruction  of  children 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Dissenters  in  Great  Bntun  and 
America. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

SCOTLAND   UNDER  CHARLES  I. 

Condact  of  the  Ushops — Charles  laboan  to  oferthrow  the  national  church  —  Heh 
crowned  in  Scotland  —  Land's  haughty  conduct  — He  sends  a  liturgy  for  the 
Scotch  —They  r^ect  it—  Charles  threatens  them  with  an  army—  He  is  obliged 
toconcede— The  Scotch  abolish  prelacy  and  the  oppressive  courts — Charles  re- 
pents and  raises  a  second  army — He  is  obliged  to  yield — 'Visits  Scotland  and 

_    conforms  to  its  church  — The  bishops  reproach  him  —  And  occasion  Us  rain. 

Charles,  inheriting  the  principles  of  his  misguided  father, 
adopted  his  despotic  policy  with  regard  to  Scotland.  Bishops 
had  been  nominated  to  the  thirteen  popish  sees  by  James,  and 
the  high  commission  put  into  their  hands.  Expecting  sup- 
port from  Charles,  and  being  elated  with  their  new  dignity, 
the  prelates  behaved  with  arrogancy  towards  thdr  presbyte. 
nan  brethren,  at  which  the  people  were  filled  with  indigna* 
tion.  Various  oppressive  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
bishops  to  establish  their  elevation,  and  the  first  Lord's  day 
in  every  month  was  generally  observed  by  the  ministers  and 
people  in  special  prayer  and  humiliation  before  God,  on  ac- 
count of  the  previdling  disorders,  which  arose  from  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  these  services  the  evils  of  a  lordly  prelacy 
were  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  con- 
trasted, with  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Christ  in  the  zea- 
lous and  pious  simplicity  of  their  own  pastoral  bishops. 
Episcopal  domination,  therefore,  felt  as  a  grievance,  was  not 
only  regarded  as  unscriptural,  but  increasingly  abhorred  in 
Scotland. 
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Charles  was  for  from  beiug*  satisfied  witk  the  appointmeiit 
of  bishops,  while  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  incomplete  : 
under  the  direction  of  Laud,  therefore,  and  in  violation  of 
promises  made  by  his  father  to  the  Scotch,  and  of  his  own 
general  promises  not  to  alter  religion,  as  left  by  the  late  king, 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  by  establishing  episcopacy  in  its 
complete  form,  and  the  imposition  upon  the  people  of  a 
liturgy  resembling  that  of  the  English  Common  Prayer. 

Laud  accompanied  Charles  to  Scotland,  and  directed  his 
coronation  at  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1633;  when  the  parlia- 
ment assembled ;  and  the  king  being  present,  two  motions 
were  carried,  one  relating  to  the  king's  prerogatiire,  and  the 
other  the  apparel  of  churchmen.  The  lords  denied  that  there 
was  a  majority  for  the  motions  ;  but  the  threatenings  of  the 
king  prevented  a  scrutiny  of  votes  *.  Laud  preached  before 
the  king  in  the  royal  chapel,  chiefiy  insisting  on  the  utility  of 
ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  making  it  the  occasion  of 
affronting  the  presbyterian  clergy,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
own  as  brethren. 

Dr.  Abbot  dying  soon  after  the  king's  return.  Laud  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
now  sent  articles  to  Scotland  for  the  observance  of  the 
English  liturgy  and  ceremonies  in  the  royal  chapel,  ''  as  a 
pattern  for  all  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish  churches  in 
that  kingdom."  Thus,  Neal  remarks,  *'  were  the  liberties  of 
*the  kirk  of  Scotland  invaded  by  an  English  bishop,  under  the 
wing  of  the  supremacy,  without  consent  of  parliament  or 
general  assembly."  Early  in  1637,  the  archbishop  trans- 
mitted a  new  service-book  to  Scotland,  requiring  its  adoption 
by  all  the  congregations,  to  commence  on  Easter-day.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  national  insult,  and  the  populace  ros^ 
against  the  attempt:  which  being  reported  by  an  express  to 
the  king,  he  was  advised  by  the  headstrong  archbishop  to 
yield  nothing;  and  he  returned  the  messenger  to  make 
known  the  rojral  determination.  But  the  people  were  equally 
resolved ;  and  they  would  not  submit  to  the  unconstitutional 

♦  Neal,  vol.  ii,  p.  207. 
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liBpoMtioitQ.  Petitions  aisfunat  %h&aa,  kowever,  were  answered 
by  menaces  from  the  king ;  on  which  account  the  nation  gen^ 
rally,  in  /mtr  tabki,  or  classes,  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  the 
clergy,  and  burgesses,  formed  a  union,  binding  themselres 
by  a  solemn  covenant  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
scriptural  religion,  against  prelacy,  popery,  and  superstitioii. 
A  general  assembly  being  called,  episcopal  prelacy  was 
abolished  as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  covenant  was 
required  to  be  signed  by  the  whole  nation.  In  consequence 
of  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  Charles  declared  hb  Scotch 
subjects,  *'  rebels ; "  and  yielded  to  the  counsel  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  advance  against  them  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot, 
and  3,000  horse,  and  a  fleet  with  6,000  raariner8>  to  eorapd 
them  to  adopt  the  liturgy  and  submit  to  episcopacy. 

National  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  their  religion  fired  the 
bosoms  of  the  Scots ;  who  being  aware  of  the  king's  prepay 
rations,  raised  an  army  for  their  own  defence,  and  hastened 
lo  meet  their  sovereign,  justifying  their  rejection  of  his  illegid 
ilnpositions.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  frontiers:  but 
though  the  royal  forces  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  the 
Scotch  were  confident  of  victory  should  their  troops  engage, 
they  being  animated  with  one  spirit;  and  regM-ding  their 
cause  as  involving  the  honour  of  God  and  truth,  they  in- 
scribed on  their  colours  this  motto,  —  "  For  Christ  and  his 
Covenant/' 

Many  of  the  English  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Scotch, 
having  felt  the  oppressions  of  Laud  and  the  prelates;  and 
Charles  perceiving  he  could  not  depend  on  his  troops^  ac- 
ceded to  the  propositions  which  were  humbly  proposed  by 
his  opponents.  By  this  wise  concession  a  dreadful  daughter 
was  prevented — both  armies  were  Immediately  disbanded-^ 
and  the  Scots  called  a  General  Assembly.  This  convocation 
toted  away  the  service-book  and  new  canons,  and  the  high 
commission,  unaniinously  determining  that  episcopal  pre- 
lacy is  unlawfiil  and  unscriptural,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
ib.  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Charles  could  not  be  expected  to  be  sincere  in  T^gmfdiBg 
the  petition  of  the  Scotch,  and  in  granting  this  pacification, 
only  from  dire  necessity ;  and  all  the  fietvourite  schemes  of 
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the  archbishop  being  thus  defeated,  the  kin|(  repented^  and 
ordered  his  commissioners  to  object  against  their  decisions. 
Laud,  at  the  same  time,  corresponded  with  Weutworth,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  united  in  recommending  the 
king  to  set  aside  the  pacification,  and  vigorously  renew  the 
war.  With  this  counsel,  they  engaged  to  furnish  money,  and 
an  army  of  Irish;  and  the  king  approving  the  ambitious 
project,  immediate  preparations  were  made  to  carry  forward 
*'the  episcopal  war,"  as  it  was  denominated  by  bishop 
Kerce. 

The  Scotch  were  not  ignorant  of  the  desig^ns  of  the  king ; 
and  they  arose  a  united  people  to  defend  their  national 
church.  Many  of  the  English  nobles  also^  vexed  with  the 
unconstitutional  measures  of  Charles  and  his  ministers,  as 
carried  forward  by  the  courts  of  star  chamber  and  high  com- 
mission without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  by  their  letters,  en- 
couraged the  Scotch  in  their  righteous  cause,  promising  them 
assistance ;  as  they  perceived  that  the  contest  involved  the  li- 
berties and  honour  of  both  nations.  In  1640  the  two  armies 
met  a  second  time ;  but  neither  the  mercenaries  from  Ire- 
land, nor  the  English  soldiers  of  the  king,  possessed  zeal  for 
their  master's  unworthy  cause ;  while  the  Scots,  united  in  heart, 
drove  the  royal  army  before  them,  and  advanced  into  Eng- 
land, forwarding  a  humble  petition  to  the  king,  requiring 
him  to  recal  his  proclamation  which  styled  them  "rebels"— 
to  ratify  their  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  call  an  English  par- 
liament for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  both  kingdoms. 

Reduced  to  this  most  humiliating  dilemma,  Charles  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  his  favourite  despotism,  in  governing 
without  parliaments  according  to  the  advice  of  his  ambitious 
counsellors,  and  yield  to  the  mortifying  condition  to  call 
that  national  assembly.  The  English  parliament  proceeded 
vigorously  in  the  reform  of  abuses,  as  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter ;  and  the  king  made  a  second  visit  to  Scotland  to 
meet  its  parliament,  Aug.  19,  1641.  Charles  conducted  him- 
self with  remarkable  moderation  towards  his  Scotch  subjects. 
*' Accordingly  his  majesty  allowed  of  their  late  proceedings 
in  opposing  the  English  liturgy,  and  erecting  tables  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties ;  he  confirmed  the  acts  of  their  assem- 
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t>ly  at  Glaagowy  which  declared,  that  '*  the  gov^mment  of  the 
church  by  archbishops  and  bishops  was  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  was  therefore  abolished."  All  parties  were  so 
well  pleased,  that  it  was  said,  when  his  majesty  left  the 
kingdom,  that  "  he  departed  a  contented  king  from  a  con- 
tilted  people/' 

Charles  on  his  return  from  the  north  was  painfully  sub- 
jected to  the  rebukes  of  the  English  prelates.  They  pre- 
sumed to  reproach  their  sovereign  for  having  acknowledged 
the  unscriptural  character  of  their  dignities,  and  for  having 
conformed  in  public  worship  with  the  rites  of  the  national 
church  of  Scotland  1  Again  the  king  is  said  to  have  repented : 
but  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  by  an  armed  force.  And 
thus  the  unhappy  monarch  was  agitated  as  by  every  wind. 
Flattered  and  bewildered  by  weak  and  wicked  ministers  who 
had  set  law  at  defiance,,  and  by  an  imperious  popish  queen, 
the  feeble  king  adopted,  practised,  or  relinquished,  the  most 
pernicious  principles,  as  his  power  prevuled  or  declined :  and 
while  he  sought  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  lord  Wentworth 
and  archbishop  Laud,  he  tarnished  his  royal  honour  by  vio- 
lating his  most  sacred  engagements — sacrificed  his  peace  of 
conscience — and  involved  the  nation  in  a  series  of  calamities, 
which  brought  his  two  favourite  counsellors,  and  ultimately 
himself,  to  terminate  their  lives  on  the  scaffold,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter  on  Enoland  1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Scotch  Pnibyterians  and  Englisb  Paritaus  colonize  Ulster— ReTival  of  religion  — 
Articles—  UsbePs  wise  measares  —  Ttiey  oflfend  bishop  Land  —  Complaint  of  the 
bisliops— Disliop  BedelPs ^ I^aad's  intolerance  —  Irish  Massacre —Memoir of 
Usher— of  Bedelh 

Ireland  had  partially  received  the  protestant  faith  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth :  but  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  great  advancement  of  religion. 
Nevertheless  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  were  sown  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  these  brought  forth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal. 
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Ulster,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  colonized  by 
protestants,  through  the  noble  efforts  of  some  public-spirited 
citizens  of  London,  chiefly  puritans.  In  accomplishing  this 
they  purchased  large  tracts  of  land,  and  invited  over  greal 
numbers  of  the  Scotch.  These  were  glad  to  find  an  asylum 
from  the  increasing  persecutions  in  their  own  country ;  and 
with  them  were  united  many  of  the  oppressed  English  puri- 
tans. Their  ministers  were  chiefly  presbyterians ;  and 
their  churches  were  formed  aft«r  the  plan  of  discipline  in  Scot« 
land :  but  they  submitted  to  ordination  by  the  bishops,  the 
objectionable  parts  of  the  service  being  exchanged  for  others 
of  their  own  choice.  Having  entered  on  their  office,  they  held 
monthly  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference,  for  the  advance-' 
ment  of  personal  piety,  and  the  extirpation  of  popery  *i 
Quarterly  communions  also  were  held  by  them,  by  which 
fraternal  union  was  cherished  among  the  protestants,  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  Christ  was  inflamed,  many  of  the  Irish  were 
civilized,  and  not  a  few  were  converted  from  popery,  becom- 
ing true  Christians. 

Several  judicious  measures  were  adopted  with  a  viewt» 
perpetuate  this  good  work.  Articles  of  religion  were  though^ 
desirable  to  promote  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
in  Ireland ;  and  the  ministers  having  drawn  up  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  the  draught  was  referred  to  the  eminently  learned 
Dr.  Usher,  under  whose  direction  it  passed  the  convocation 
and  the  parliament,  and  was  ratified  in  the  king's  name  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  Chichester.  The  articles  were  worded  as^ 
suggested  by  the  puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference^ 
so  as  to  compromise  the  difference  between  that  body  and  the 
church  of  England.  Presbyterian  ordination  was  acknow- 
ledged as  valid ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  comprehension  between 
the  two  parties.  Dr.  Usher  affording  his  countenance  and  ap^ 
probation.  When  bishop  of  Meath,  and  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  this  truly  excellent  prelate  encouraged  the  ministers' 
in  every  good  work  ;  while,  in  exchanging  religious  services, 
officiating  for  each  other  in  their  different  places  of  worship, 
they  advanced  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  people. 

♦  Ncal,  vol.  ii,  p.  88— 90, 
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Catholic  liberality  like  this,  in  relation  tcj  the  externals  of 
religion,  was  not  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  court  clergy 
in  England.  The  ruling  prelates  were  provoked  with  arch- 
bishop Usher  adopting  measures,  which  were  essentially  the 
same  as  they  were  waging  war  agdnst  in  their  English  dio- 
ceses. They  knew  that  the  reformation  in  Ireland  had  been 
erected  on  a  puritan  foundation,  though  episcopacy  was  es- 
tablished by  law :  when  Laud,  therefore,  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  London,  the  papists  were  countenanced,  but  the 
puritans  were  persecuted ;  yet  he  employed  his  influence  with 
the  king  in  favour  of  the  Irish  episcopal  revenues.  Popery 
increased,  while  the  church  of  Ireland  sunk  into  a  grievous 
condition,  as  was  testified  by  a  protestation,  signed,  Nov,  26, 
1626,  by  archbishop  Usher  and  eleven  of  his  brethren.  This 
was  disregarded;  and  April  1,  1630,  Dr.  Bedell,  bishop  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  forwarded  the  following  melancholy 
statement.  "The  popish  clergy  are  more  numerous  than, 
those  of  the  church  of  England ;  they  have  their  officials  and 
vicars-general  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  are  so  hardy 
as  to  excommunicate  those  who  appear  at  the  courts  of  the 
protestant  bishops.  Almost  every  parish  has  a  priest  of  the 
Romish  communion ;  masses  are  sometimes  said  in  churches, 
and  excepting  a  few  British  planters,  not  amounting  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  people,  the  rest  are  all  declared  recusants.  In 
each  diocess  there  arc  about  seven  or  eight  of  the  reformed 
clergy  well  qualified  ;  but  these  being  English,  and  not  under^ 
standing  the  language  of  the  natives,  cannot  perform  divine 
service,  nor  converse  with  their  parishioners  to  advantage, 
and  consequently  are  in  no  capacity  to  put  a  stop  to  supersti- 
tion •." 

Laud  being  promoted  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  in  1633, 
the  restless  spirit  of  this  haughty  priest  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  perfect  conformity  in  Ireland  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  English  church.  He  contrived,  therefore,  not  to  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of  by  bishop  Bedell,  but  to  have  the. 
articles  of  the  Irish  church,  which  included  archbishop 
Whitgifk's  articles  and  a  requisition  for  the  strict  observance. 

*  Cbllier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol*  ii,  p.  750. 
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of  the  Lord's  day,  set  aside,  and  the  thirty-nine  articlei  of  the 
church  of  England  adopted  in  the  convocation  of  Dublin  in 
1634,  and  ratified  by  the  parliament.  Uniformity  was  re- 
quired to  be  enforced ;  and  thus  the  pious  harmony  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  Ireland  was  broken;  the  protestants 
were  divided  and  weakened,  popery  increased,  and  the  train 
was  thus  laid  for  the  dreadful  massacre  of  1641.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  detail  of  that  terrible 
catastrophe. 

Implacable  hatred  to  scriptural  knowledge  was  cherished 
by  the  papists  of  Ireland :  yet  the  well-directed  zeal  of  the 
truly  Christian  archbishop  Usher  strengthened  the  protes- 
tant  interest  for  a  long  time,  by  the  encouragement  he 
afforded  to  minbters  of  piety  and  talents,  without  binding 
them  down  to  the  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
But  Laud's  zeal  for  an  external  uniformity,  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  pure  Christian  truth,  originated  his  innovations  in 
1634,  and  produced  that  division,  which  almost  paralized  the 
services  of  the  few  active  and  pious  protestant  ministers,  and 
the  people  were  alienated  from  a  hierarchy,  which  could 
afford  them  scarcely  any  instruction  in  their  own  language, 
and  yet  oppressed  them  by  various  exactions. 

The  papists  beheld  with  satisfaction  their  principal  oppo- 
nents silenced  and  weakened :  and,  maturing  their  own  plans, 
especially  after  Charles  I  had  procured  about  ten  thousand 
catholics  to  be  armed  and  tndned  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing him  in  England  against  the  parliament,  they  seized  the 
Opportunity,  and  attempted,  by  means  of  these  armed  papists, 
to  exterminate  protestantism  in  Ireland.  This  massacre 
commenced  October  23,  1641 :  the  protestants  were  hunted 
in  all  directions ;  and,  according  to  the  calculations  of  some, 
no  less  than  150,000  were  destroyed  upon  this  occasion,  by 
every  species  of  brutal  cruelty  1 

Ireland  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  piety  and  labours  of  two 
most  worthy  prelates ;  whose  noble  services  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  were  yet  grievously  Mndered  by  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  of  which  they  were  indeed  its  greatest  ornaments;  a 
few  notices  further  must  therefore  be  given  of  them. 

Dr.  James  Usher,  the  first  student  in  the  university  of 

2  C 
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Dublin ;  and  in  which  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  at  an 
early  period.  In  1620  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Meath ;  and  iti  1626  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh.  His  diH^ence  In  study  enabled  him  to  acquire  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  leaming;  and  he  was  no  less  re- 
markable for  his  piety  and  Christian  moderation :  by  those 
qualifications  he  rendered  essential  serrice  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ,  conducting^  himself  wisely  towards  the  Scotch 
presbyteriaus  and  the  English  puritans  in  his  prorince.  His 
usefulness,  howeyer^  was  grie?ously  impeded  by  Laud's 
policy,  e&pedally  after  his  subTersion  of  the  Irish  ohuroh,  by 
his  contriving  the  imposition  of  the  new  articles^  and  the  enforc- 
ing of  uniformity.  I>espidring  to  accomplish  any  beneficial 
improvement,  he  <%me  to  England,  a  short  time  before  the 
Irish  rebellion;  and  the  massacre,  with  its  consequent 
disorders,  prevented  hia  return.  Usher  died  in  1665  in  England. 
Dr.  Bedell  also  was  truly  emhient  both  as  a  (^ris^an  and 
as  a  minister.  He  obtained,  in  1629,  the  bivhopric  of  Kilmore 
and  Ardaghy  tmd  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  and  the  shocking  disorders  that  pre- 
vailed in  his  diocess,  treating  the  papists  with  Christian 
mildness.  After  he  was  sisiy  years  of  age,  he  learned  the 
Irish  language,  into  which  he  translated  the  Common  Prayer, 
which  was  read  every  Sunday  in  his  cathedral.  Archbishop 
Daniel  having  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Iri^, 
Bedell  procured  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
an  edition  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  honourable  and 
truly  generous  Robert  Boyle.  When  the  dreadful  rebellion 
of  1641  brolce  out,  his  was  the  only  house  in  Cavan  that  wus 
not  vitiated.  But  tiirough  aibrding  shelter  to  many  protestants 
at  that  time,  the  bishop  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  castte 
for  three  weeks :  respect  for  his  virtues  prevented  his  being 
put  in  chains.  Bedell  died  in  1642,  aged  seventy-two  years ; 
Kad  the  iriah  honoured  him  at  his  funeral :  the  rebel  chiefs 
assembling  their  forces  to  accompany  the  procession  to  the 
churchyard,  firing  b  volley  at  his  interment,  when  a  Romish 
piiest  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Requie^ai  in  pace,  vkitnns 
Anglorum'* — Let  him  rest  in  peace,  he  is  Ifee  la^t  of  the 
English  U 
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BOOK  VII. 

FROM  THB  DSATU  OF  CHARLES   1   TO   THE   REVOLUTION 
UNPER  WILLIAM  AND   MARY. 


CHAPTEK  I, 

e»GLAN9  DURXNO  THE  COMMON  WEALTH* 

loMel  cavils^  Pravalence  of  religioa  ^  L«aroe4  pAtroniced  by  Qrorawell  <—  His 
character— Religious  liberty— Zeal  for  religion  —  EmiaeDt  divines— Baxter's 
tesUmony — The  Indepeudents— The  Quakers. 

"Religion  in  England  during  the  Commonwealtli"  is  v^ 
garded  by  many  as  an  absurdity.  They  consider  that  it  had 
no  existence.  But  few  things  in  British  history  seem  to  have 
been  more  grievously  mistaken  and  misrepresented^  than  the 
state  of  religion  during  the  Commonwealth.  Infidel  and 
irr^gioua  writers,  and  some  of  whom  better  thing4  may  be 
hoped,  characterize  it  as  "  the  9ge  of  ignorance,  fanaticism, 
and  hypocrisy." 

Truth  requires  the  admission,  that  hypocrisy,  fanaticism^ 
and  cautf  disfigured  the  annals  of  that  age :  but  at  the  same 
tippie,  it  is  nianifest  that  religion,  sincerity,  and  learnings 
were  cherished  in  the  highest  degree  during  the  interregnum. 
Mr*  Orme  remarks,  '*  Judging  from  certain  external  appear- 
anc€8,  and  comparing  them  with  the  times  which  followed, 
th^  opinion  must  b^  highly  favourable.  Religion  was  the 
language  and  the  garb  of  the  court;  prayer  and  fasting  were 
fashionable  exercises;  a  professioji  was  the  road  to  prefer* 
ment :  not  a  play  was  acted  in  all  England  for  many  years ; 
«md  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant  and  common  soldier,  the 
features  of  puritanism  were  universally  exhibited.  Judging 
i^ain  from  the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  various  opinions 
and  practices,  which  then  obtained  i  and  from  the  fanatical 
slang,  and  hypocritical  grimace,  which  were  adopted  by 
many,  merely  to  answer  a  purpose— our  opinion  will  neces- 
sarily be  unfavourable.  The  truth,  perhaps,  lies  between  the 
extremes  of  unqualified  censure,  and  undistinguishing  appro- 
bation.   Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  infirmity  and  sin 
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which  were  combined  with  the  profession  of  reli^^on ;  still, 
we  apprehend,  an  immense  mass  of  genuine  relifj^on  will 
remsdn.  It  is  freely  admitted,  that  no  religion  was  necessary 
to  make  a  man  talk  about  seeking  God ;  or  to  lead  him  to 
hear  many  sermons,  and  even  to  make  long  prayers.  All 
these  things  were  done  by  many,  whose  conduct  discovered 
that  their  pretensions  were  more  than  questionable.  But 
when  we  find  along  with  these,  fervent  zeal  for  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral well-being  of  men;  active  labours  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  or  patient  suffering  on  account  of  it,  the  aspect  of 
religious  profession  becomes  very  different.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  such  persons.  Yet  such  were  multi- 
tudes in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  who  are  reckoned  fanatical 
precisians,  or  designing  knaves.  These  very  persons  became, 
in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles  and  James,  confessors  and 
martyrs  for  the  truth.  The  two  thousand  ejected  ministers, 
and  the  ten  thousands  of  the  people  who  suffered  the  loss  of 
goods  and  of  liberty  —  of  country,  and  even  life  itself,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  generation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Their  conduct,  perseverance,  and  sufferings  show,  that  they 
were  not  the  sickly  dreamers,  and  visionary  enthusiasts,  they 
have  been  reckoned,  but  men  of  elevated  and  scriptural 
piety*.'' 

Learning  never  had  patrons  more  zealous  for  its  advance- 
ment than  at  this  period,  in  which  two  works  especially  were 
produced,  which  have  immortalized  the  names  of  their 
authors:  one  was  a  ''Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  by  Dr.  Owen,  still  called  **  the  prince  of  theolo- 
gians," and  to  whom  it  is  said  "the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures  were  as  familiar  as  his  mother  tongue;"  the 
other  was  an  edition  of  the  "Polyglot  Bible,"  by  Dr.  Walton. 
"The  Biblia  Polyglotta  Waltoni,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  important  biblical  work  which  ever  issued  from  the 
British  press;  which  has  rendered  immense  serrice  to  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
ferred immortal  honour  on  its  projectors  and  editor."    Se- 

♦  Life  of  Dp,  Owen,  p.  186—187. 
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veral  Polyglato  had  been  published  by  "Catholic  princes^ 
prelates^  or  prirate  iodividuaU,  None  of  the  Protestant 
princei  or  patrons  of  learning  had  yet  attempted  any 
worik  of  this  nature.  It  was  reserved  for  England  to 
wip^  away  this  reproach ;  and  that,  not  during  the  reign  of 
her  royal  '  Defender  of  the  Faith/  and  under  the  auspices  of 
her  richly  beneficed  bishops ;  but  during  the  reign  of  fanati- 
cism^ and  under  the  patronage,  though  his  name  was  after- 
wards ungraciously  blotted  out^  of  the  prince  of  fanatics  «- 

0(4V£R  CReMWSIOi  1  ^*' 

Correctly  to  determine  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  appears  extremely  difficult,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  —  from  the  high  commenda- 
tions of  his  admirers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  unmeasured  censures  of  his  determined  enemies.  Crom- 
well was  ambitious,  as  all  allow :  but  it  is  remarked  that  his 
ambition  was  in  a  great  degree  defensive.  All  parties  agree 
in  testifying  the  strict  morality  of  his  private  life,  his  tem- 
perance, and  chastity:  his  munificent  patronage  of  science 
aud  religion ;  his  public  and  private  devotion ;  his  reverence 
for  the  Protestant  faith,  and  his  uniform  respect  for  the  rights 
of  co^tscience.  "The  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  religion  are  aot  unknown ;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  motives,  those  services  were  neither  few 
nor  small*  To  the  last,  his  private  morals  remained  un^ 
tMutcd;  his  public  regard  for  religion,  aud  for  religious 
persons,  was  n^aintained ;  and  he  died  with  a  prayer,  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  Protector  of  Eag-. 
land.t" 

Puring  the  Commonwealth  no  system  of  church  govern- 
ment can  be  considered  as  having  been  properly  or  fully 
established.  The  Presbyterian,  if  any,  enjoyed  this  distinc- 
tioo*  But  the  Qiini^iters  who  occupied  the  parish  churches, 
were  of  various  denominations.  Many  of  them  were  secret 
friends  to  the  old  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  IVIany  ^were 
for  a  reformed  epis^sopal  government.  Some  were  Indepea- 
d^ts,  and  a  few  were  Baptists.     Cromwell's   policy   en^ 

•  Ibid.  p.  206,  207  .  t  Ibid.  p.  184. 
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courag^ed  this  diversity ;  as  he  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  any 
one  party.  No  sacrifice  of  conscience  was  demanded ;  no  en- 
croachments on  religious  liberty  were  practised ;  no  bounds 
Were  prescribed  to  zealous  exertion  for  the  souls  of  men. 
Every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree  without  fear. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  hvid /ree-caurife,  and  was  glorified  *. 

However  that  age  may  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  profane 
despisers  of  the  gospel,  there  are  numerous  circumstances 
which  clearly  indicate,  not  only  a  better  state  of  things  than 
is  commonly  imagined,  but  an  extensive  prevalence  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge  and  genuine  piety.  The  statutes  which  en- 
forced the  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day — the  legal 
prohibition  of  theatrical  exhibitions — the  unprecedented  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures— the  vigorous  efforts  made  to 
propagate  Christianity  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  among  the 
American  Indians  — the  publication  of  learned  theological 
Dvorks,  replete  with  evangelical  doctrine  and  practical  piety — 
and  the  veneration  which  the  people  cherished  for  a  large 
number  of  pious,  learned,  sober-minded,  and  laborious  minis- 
ters, among  whom  were  Drs.  Goodwin,  Owen,  Manton,  and 
Bates ;  and  Messrs.  Flavel,  Chamock,  Poole,  Howe,  and 
Baxter,  whose  talents  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the 
ministers  of  Christ  in  any  age,  and  whose  imperishable  writ- 
ings still  constitute  an  invaluable  treasure,  enriching  the 
church  of  Christ  —  all  these  facts,  besides  the  number  of 
great  men  who  were  educated  by  the  teachers  of  this  genera- 
tion, demonstrate  that  sound  learning  prevailed,  and  that  the 
purest  religion  exerted  a  preponderating  influelice  over  the 
national  character* 

Baxter's  testimony  deserves  the  highest  regard,  as  he  was 
fully  agreed  with  no  party  on  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment. He  says : — "  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  England  had 
so  able  and  faithful  a  ministry  since  it  was  a  nation,  as  it  hath 
at  thb  day ;  and  I  fear  that  few  nations  on  earth,  if  any,  have 
the  jlike.  Sure  I  am  the  change  is  so  great  within  these 
twelve  years,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  that  ever  I  had 
in  the  world  to  behold  it.    O  how  many  congregations  are 

•  Ibid.  p.  287. 
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now  plainly  and  frequently  tau)(ht,  that  lived  then  in  ipreat 
obscnrity !  How  many  able,  faithful  men  are  there  now  in  a 
county,  in  comparison  of  what  were  then !  How  graciously 
hath  God  prospered  the  studies  of  many  young  men  that  were 
little  children  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  troubles,  so  that 
they  now  cloud  the  most  of  their  seniors !  How  many  miles 
would  I  have  gone  twenty  years  ago  and  less,  to  have  heard 
one  of  those  ancient,  reverend  divines,  whose  congregations 
are  now  grown  thin,  and  their  parts  esteemed  mean  by  rea- 
son  of  their  juniors  !  I  hope  I  shall  rejoice  in  God,  while  I 
have  a  being,  for  the  common  change  in  other  parts  that  I 
have  lived  to  see ;  that  so  many  hundred  faithful  men  are  so 
hard  at  work  for  the  saving  of  souls.  I  know  there  are  soihe, 
whose  parts  I  reverence,  who  being  in  point  of  government 
on  another  mind  from  them,  will  be  offended  at  my  very 
mention  of  this  happy  alteration;  but  I  must  profess,  if  I 
were  absolutely  prelatical,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  could  not 
but  choose  for  all  that  to  rejoice.  What !  not  rejoice  at  the  ^ 
prosperity  of  the  church,  because  men  differ  in  opinion  about 
its  order !  Should  I  shut  my  eyes  against  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord?  The  souls  of  men  are  not  so  contemptible  to  me^ 
that  I  should  envy  them  the  bread  of  life,  because  it  is  broken 
to  them  by  a  hand  that  had  not  the  prelatical  approbation. 
O  that  every  congregation  were  thus  supplied !  *''  ' 

Liberty  being  allowed  to  all  Protestants  during  the  pro- 
tectorate, to  publish  their  own  opinions  on  church  govern- 
ment, several  denominations  besides  the  Presbyterians  now 
began  to  make  a  figure  in  England,  the  Independents,  the 
Biiptists,  and  the  Quakers. 

The  Independents  arose  with  the  Reformation,  affirming, 
with  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  that 
"  the  vbible  church  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 
the  Word  of  God  is  faithfully  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
duly  administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance.''  They 
declared,  that  every  congregation  of  believers  is  properly  a 
Christian  church,  according  to  the  institutions  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  the  pope,  a 

*  Orme'i  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i,  p.  191,  192. 
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prelate,  or  a  king,  in  matters  of  religion :  the  institutions  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  b^ing 
biftdiBg  upon  Christmns.  Pisallowiog  all  responsibility  to 
any  human  tribunal,  in  respect  to  spiritual  affairs,  they  were 
called  Independents,  as  already  mentioned.  After  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Udall,  in  the  last  century,  his  principles  increased, 
mi  the  first  modern  Independent  church  was  formed  in 
England  in  1607,  of  the  Baptist  denomination:  the  first 
modem  Independent  church  admitting  children  to  baptism, 
was  formed  in  1633 ;  but  their  meeting  was  privately  held  on 
account  of  spies  from  the  star  chamber  and  high  commis8io|i 
courts. 

Perceiving  the  importance  of  exhibiting  to  the  nation  a 
statement  of  their  principles,  permission  was  obtained  of  the 
government,  for  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  the  congre- 
gational churches  m  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  for  that  purpose  in  London.  ''About  two-hundred 
elders  and  messengers,  from  above  one  hundred  churches, 
assembled  at  the  Sa«roy,  September  29,  1658,  and  continued 
together  till  October  12.  Mr.  Griffiths  was  chosen  clerk,  and 
Drs.  Owen  and  Goodwin,  Messrs.  Nye,  Bridge,  Caryl,  and 
Gr^enhill,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  heads 
of  agreement,  which  were  ))rought  in  every  morning,  dis- 
cussed, and  the  statement  to  be  adopted  unanimously  agreed 
to.  The  whole  was  afterwards  published,  entitled,  *'  A  De- 
claration  of  the  Faith  and  Order,  owned  and  practised  in  the 
Coi^regational  churches  in  England ;  agreed  upon  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  elders  and  messengers  in  their  meeting  at 
the  Savoy,  October  12,  1658."  At  this  period  the  Congrega- 
tional, or  Independisnt,  churches  in  England,  and  Wales 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred,  including  about  seventy 
Baptists. 

The  Quakers  arose  during  the  Commonwealth.  By  their 
peculiarities,  and  their  unconquerable  zeal  in  preaching  se- 
veral of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  gained  many 
adherents.  Their  founder  was  George  Fox;  a  man  of 
obscure  family,  but  possessing  sincere  piety  j  persevering 
in  labours,  unwearied  in  his  benevolent  exertions,  and  of  in- 
vincible patience  in  suffering  for  Christ.    His  enthusiasm  at 
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first  led  him  and  some  of  his  followers  into  various  irregulari- 
ties^  and  intolerable  extravagancies,  which  are  not  justified 
even  by  his  advocates.  " Seekers  after  truth*'  was  the  title 
they  at  first  assumed,  and  afterwards  the  more  appropriate 
^pellation  of  *'  Friends,"  which  they  still  use ;  but  thdr 
enemies,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  from  some  of  them  trembling 
when  brought  before  the  magistrate  on  account  of  their  zeal 
in  preaching,  gave  them  the  denomination  of  *'  Quakers.'* 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCOTLAND  DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Seotlaad  eqJoyB  procperity— Religiou  floarisbes— Charles  II  crowned  in  Scotland 
—  BUiop's  testimony  concerning  the  Presbyterian  clergy—  Reflection. 

Scotland,  during  the  Commonwealth,  eigoyed  its  own  forms 
of  religious  worship  and  government.  Its  national  church 
remained  entire,  though  party-spirit  was  not  quite  extinct. 
Still,  as  Burnet  remarks,  ''Hiere  was  good  justice  done,  and 
vice  was  suppressed  and  punished ;  so  that  we  always  reckon 
those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  peace  and 
prosperity  *.*' 

So  far  from  approving  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  they 
made  several  attempts  to  restore  monarchy  by  elevating  the 
young  prince.  They  sent  for  him  from  the  continent  and 
crowned  him  at  Scone,  as  Charles  II,  requiring  him  to  take 
their  '' solemn  league  and  covenant."  Their  efforts,  how. 
ever,  were  defeated  by  the  army  of  Cromwell. 

Religion  prospered  surprisingly  in  Scotland  at  this  period ; 
as  is  testified  by  bishop  Burnet,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
minister  in  that  country.  Referring  to  this  state  of  the  church, 
after  the  restoration,  and  contrasting  it  with  its  wretched 
condition  on  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  by  Charles  II, 
he  says,  "  The  former  incumbents  were  a  grave  and  solemn 
sort  of  people.  Their  spirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers 
sour:  but  they  had  an  appearance  that  created  respect.** 
Considering  the  persecutions  which  they  had  endured  under 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  they 

*  Life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  93, 12mo.  edition. 
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would  be  men  of  tokmn  graviiy,  beinur  wade  more  alive  to 
the  awful  and  glorious  realiUea  of  death,  judgmeut,  and 
heaien.  "They  were  related,"  that  prelate  adds,  "to  the 
chief  families  of  the  country,  either  by  blood  or  marriage; 
and  had  lived  in  so,  decent  a  manner,  that  the  gentry  paid 
great  respect  to  them.  They  used  to  risit  their  parishes 
much,  and  were  so  ready  at  extempore  prayer,  that  from  that 
they  grew  to  practise  extempore  sermons.  For  the  custom  in 
Scotland  >va8  after  dinner  or  supper  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Scriptures :  and  where  they  happened  to  come,  if  it  was 
acceptable,  they  on  the  sudden  expounded  the  chapter. 
They  had  brought  the  people  to  such  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
that  cottagers  and  servants  would  have  prayed  extempore. 
I  have  often  heard  them  at  it :  and  though  there  was  a  large 
mixture  of  odd  stuff,  yet  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear  how 
copious  and  ready  they  were  in  it.  Tlieir  ministers  generally 
brought  them  about  them  on  the  Sunday  nights,  where  the 
sermons  were  talked  over,  and  every  one,  women  as  well  as 
men,  were  desired  to  speak  their  sense  and  their  experience, 
and  by  these  means  they  had  a  compreheDsion  of  matters  of 
religion,  greater  than  I  have  seen  among  people  of  that  sort 
anywhere.  The  preachers  went  all  in  one  track,  of  raisbg 
observations  on  points  of  doctrines  out  of  their  text,  and  prov- 
ing them  by  reasons,  and  then  of  applying  those,  and 
showing  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  such  a  point  of 
doctrine,  both  for  instruction  and  terror,  for  exhortation  and 
comfort,  for  trial  of  themselves  upon  it,  and  for  furnishing 
them  with  proper  directions  and  help :  and  this  was  so 
methodical,  that  the  people  grew  to  follow  a  sermon  quite 
through  every  branch  of  it.  To  this  some  added,  the  resolv- 
ing of  doubts  concerning  the  state  they  were  in,  or  their 
progress  or  decay  in  it;  which  they  called  Cases  of  Con- 
science.—They  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people, 
and  used  to  pray  and  to  talk  oft  with  them  in  private ;  so 
that  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree  they  were 
loved  and  reverenced  by  them  ♦."   • 

Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one. 
could  furnish  a  more  honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  a 
•  Ibid.  p.  263—256. 
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body  of  Cliristian  ministers,  than  is  here  ^ven  by  biehop 
Burnet.  And  as  to  any  "  eonrnesa/'  If  they  really  manifested 
such  &  temper,  which  seems  a  little  contradictory,  it  may 
ftdrly  be  attributed  to  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained 
Jtom  the  courts  of  high  commission,  and  the  intolerant  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  and  the  prelates  of  England. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  tt. 

MoD&rehy  restored -> Character  of  Charles  II  —State  of  the  eoiutry—  Religtoii— 
PurtUns  tonform —Savoy  CoBfbrence**>Act  of  Uolfonultsr— ^ectedcleiKyiiieii 
—Their  character—- Safferings—- Authors  of  the  Act  — Bishops  SheldoQ  and 
Ward  — New  clergy — Conventicle  Act  —  Its  rigours  on  the  Nonconformists 
—  Fire  Mile  Act —The  Great  Plagae— The  Great  Fire  of  LondoH— Nnmbers  of 
the  rained  Nonoonfornnlsts — Thoni»  Goage— The  Hon.  Hobeit  Boyk. 

Cromwell  dying  Sept.  3.  1668,  his  son  Richard  succeeded 
him  as  Lord  Protector  of  England :  but  about  ti^t  months 
after,  he  relinquished  that  high  station,  and  retired  to  private 
life,  as  uiore  congenial  with  his  habits  and  inclinations. 
General  Monk,  with  a  powerful  army,  marched  into  England, 
where  contentions  had  arisen  between  the  royalists  and  re- 
publicans :  the  general  acceded  to  the  request  for  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  caUed,  and  this  voted  the  return  of  the  king. 
Charles  II  arrived  in  London,  May  29,  1660,  and  though  he 
was  indebted  to  the  presbyterians  for  his  restoration,  he 
sacrificed  all  his  most  soletnn  promises,  '^that  no  man 
shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  natters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.''  But  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  in  England  during  this  reign,  it  is  necessary 
especially  to  consider  the  character  of  the  sovereign. 

Charks  II  was  tk^ny  years  of  age  at  this  period,  a  complete 
gentleman  in  his  tnt^ners,  possessing  a  brilliant  ^t  and  a 
most  engaging  inability.  But  as  a  prince  he  raherited  idl 
the  faiults  of  his  ancestors,  together  vvith  a  detestable  Tice 
ahnost  pecBliaflr  to  hims^,  a  total  want  of  smcerity.  Ife 
reganled  religion  ^a  «n  engine  of  state,  and  his  professions 
on  this  sacred  subject  were  the  most  grossly  hypocritical. 
His  court  was  the  theatre  of  extravagance,  profanene^s,  and 
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debauchery ;  in  all  which  the  kin^i^  himself  exhibited  the  most 
distinguished  example.     Bishop  Burnet  says^  ''He  had  a 
softness  of  temper  that  charmed  all  who  came  near  him»  till 
they  found  how  little  they  could  depend  on  good  looks, 
kind  words,  and  fair  promises ;  in  which  he  was  liberal  to 
excess,  because  he  intended  nothing  by  them,  but  to  rid  off 
importunities,  and  to  silence  all  farther  pressing  upon  him. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  religion :  both  at  prayers  and  ' 
sacrament  he,  as  it  were,  took  care  to  satisfy  people,  that  he 
was  in  no  sort  concerned  in  that  about  which  he  was  em- 
ployed.   So  that  he  was  yery  far  from  being  an  hypocrite, 
unless  his  assisting  at  those  performances  was  a  sort  of  hy- 
pocrisy, as  no  doubt  it  was :  but  he  was  sure  not  to  increase 
that  by  any  the  least  appearance  of  religion.    He  once  said 
to  my%e\fy  he  was  no  Atheist,  but  he  could  not  think  God 
would  make  a  man  miserable  only  for  taking  a  little  pleasure 
out  of  the  way.    He  disguised  his  popery  to  the  last. — He 
had  a  very  ill  opinion  both  of  men  and  women ;  and  did  not 
tlunk  that  ^ere  was  either  sincerity  or  chastity  in  the  world 
out  of  principle. — ^The  duchess  of  Cleyeland  was  his  first  and 
longest  mistress,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.    She  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  most  enormously  vicious  and 
ravenous ;  foolish  but  imperious,  very  uneasy  to  the  king  *,*' 
*'  With  the  restoration  of  the  king,"  Burnet  remarks,  ''  a 
spirit  of  (extravagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  that  brought 
on  with  it  the  throwing  off  the  very  professions  of  virtue  and 
piety:  all  ended  in  entertainments  and  drunkenness,  which 
overrun  the  three  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  very 
much  corrupted  their  morals.    Under  the  colour  of  drinking 
the  king's  health,  there  were  great  disorders  and  much  riot 
everywhere :  and  the  pretences  of  religion,  both  in  those  of 
the  hypocritical  sort,  and  of  the  more  honest  but  no  less  per- 
nicious enthusiast,  gave  great  advantages,  as  well  as  they 
furnished  much  matter  to  the  profane  mockers  of  true  piety. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  transactions 
thought,  they  could  not  redeem  themselves,  from  the  censures 
and  jealousies  tha^  thosis  brought  on  them,  by  any  method 

*  Ibid.  p.  147, 148, 12mo.  sditioQ. 
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that  was  more  sure  and  easy/  than  by  goin^  into  the  stream, 
and  laughing  at  all  religion/telling  or  making  stories  to  ex- 
pose both  themselves  and  their  party  as  impious  and  ridicu- 
lous*." 

Religion  in  England  during  the  reign  of  such  a  sovereign, 
inay  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  been  seriously  affected ; 
and  men  of  scriptural  piety  were  persecuted  with  every 
possible  circumstance  of  intolerance,  with  more  severity  than 
in  the  preceding  reigns  of  Charles  I,  or  James  I. 

At  the  restoration,  particularly  on  the  king^s  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  a  considerable  number  of  the  non. 
conforming  divines  were  induced  to  conform.  Among  these 
were  some  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  ever  adorned  the 
church  of  England ;  as  will  be  manifest  from  a  few  of  their 
names.  Barrow,  Bull,  Cudworth,  Gumall,  Leighton,  Light- 
foot,  Pocock,  Reynolds,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  Wallis,  Ward, 
Whichcot,  and  Whitby.  These  were  generally  men  of  mo- 
deration,  desiring  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  their  brethren 
within  the  enlarged  pale  of  the  church ;  but  their  benevolent 
wishes  were  defeated  by  the  demon  of  bigotry. 

Charles,  both  before  and  after  his  restoration,  sent  forth 
*'  declarations,''  stating  his  intention  to  restore  episcopacy  in 
the  church  of  England,  but  pledging  himself  to  restrain 
within  due  limits  the  power  of  the  hierarchy ;  to  reform  the 
liturgy,  to  allow  the  use  or  omission  of  ceremonies  as  things 
indifferent,  and  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who 
could  not  conform.  The  "  Savoy  Conference  "  was  therefore 
called,  April  15,  1661,  between  twelve  of  the  new  bishops 
with  nine  assistants,  and  as  many  of  the  presbyterian  divines. 
Episcopacy,  according  to  the  plan  drawn  by  archbishop  Usher, 
was  proposed  by  the  presbyterians  as  the  basis  of  their 
cordial  union  with  the  church :  but  the  bishops,  directed  by 
Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  having  determined  to  make 
no  concessions,  the  result  was,  increased  mutual  dis8ati«foc«> 
tion ;  and  the  prelates,  having  the  countenance  of  the  irre- 
ligious court,  succeeded  in  deciding  the  controversy  in  fttvour 

•  Ibid.  p.  145, 146. 
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of  epitcopftcy  as  in  the  preirious  rei^^ns,  and  ceremonial 
uniformity,  enforced  by  8e?eral  intobrant  acts  of  parlia- 
ilient. 

Besides  several  otBer  statates,  which  reflect  imperi^ble 
dishonour  on  the  ruliof^  powers  under  Charles  II,  the  most 
usurious  and  infamous  were  the  ''  Act  of  Unifamity,''  the 
*'  Cooveftticle  Act/'  and  the  "  Five  Mile  Act." 

The  ''  Act  of  Uniformity  "  origrinated  with  biahop  Shekio% 
and  was  made  in  the  most  shameful  viohtion  of  the  royal  da- 
clarations.  It  required  all  ministers  to  declare  their  unf^fued 
assent  and  consent,  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the 
'*  Book  of  Common  Prayer/'  aad  to  subscribe  lo  the  doctrine 
f^  passive  obedience,  both  in  civil  and  ecelesiasticid  matters : 
its  consequences  must  ever  be  deplored,  though  Ood,  in 
sovereign  mercy,  overruled  them  for  infinite  advantage  to  his 
chttn*h.     The  act  took  effect  om   St.  BartholooMw^s  day, 

iAug.  24,  1662,  occasioning  an  exhibition  of  holy  integrity 
without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  Oft 
that  memorable  day,  after  preaching  **  farewell  sermons  **  to 
{  their  weeping  congregations,  more  than  tw0  tkwimmi  of  the 
/  clergy,  faithful  to  their  religious  convictions^  peaeefaUy  re- 
i  linquished  their  preferments,  radier  than  violate  theif  con- 
scienees  by  subscribing  declaratioas  which  they  diiapproved. 
lu  forming  an  estimate  of  the  propriety  of  this  decision  on 
the  part  of  this  multitude  of  clergymen,  their  character 
should  be  considered.  No  immorality,  heterodoxy,  or  igso^- 
rance«  was  alleged  against  them ;  neither  were  they  accused  of 
neglecting  their  ministerial  duties^,  nor  of  disaffection  to  their 
sovereign :  and  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
equally  eminent  as  ChrisUan  pastors,  many  of  them  possessed 
the  rarest  ministerial  talents  and  sound  biblical  learning,  and 
were  distinguished  fbr their  Christian  viftuea.  ''Among  the 
churchmen  of  the  day,  there  were  none  superior^  as  scholars 
and  divines,  to  Calamy*  Bates,  Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  and 
many  others.  They  vrtxt  as  ci^ble  of  forming  enlai^d  and 
compTehensive  views  of  truth  and  duty,  as  Pearson,  Gunning, 
Morley,  or  any  other  of  their  episcopal  adversaries ;  while, 
as  it  regards  the  evidences  of  Christian  character  and  devoted- 
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aess,  there  are  few  of  the  class  from  which  thef  seceded,  who 
will  admit  of  being  compared  with  them  *." 

Bishop  B«niet  testifies,  '*  Many  of  these  were  distinguiihed 
hj  their  abilities  and  seal.  They  cast  themselves  upon  the 
providettce  «f  Ood  and  the  charity  of  their  friends,  which 
had  a  fak  i^pearance,  as  of  men  that  were  ready  to  suffer 
persecution  for  their  consciences.  This  be^ot  esteem,  and 
raised  compassion :  whereas  the  old  clergy,  now  much  en- 
riched, were  as  much  despised  f.''  This  caused  a  grievous 
outcry  over  the  nation. 

Mr.  Locke,  who  knew  many  of  those  noble  confessors, 
says — ^'^  The  Bartholomew  day  was  fatal  to  our  church  and 
religion,  in  throwfaig  out  a  very  great  number  of  worthy, 
learned,  pious,  and  inrthodox  divines,  who  could  not  come  up 
CO  seireiml  things  in  the  act.*'  *^  They  were  shamefully  ejected 
from  the  ostablished  church,''  says  that  Christian  patriot, 
Mr.  Wilherforce,  ^'in  violation  of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as 
the  clear  principles  of  justice." 

Burnet  remarks,  '"Ilie  act  was  passed  by  no  great  majority, 
oftaking  uo  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
ehould  be  so  deprived :  a  severity  neither  practised  by  ^ ueen 
Eliiabeth  in  the  enacting  of  her  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in 
ejecting  the  royalists ;  in  both  which  a  fifth  part  of  the  bene- 
fice was  reserved  for  their  subsistence.  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  was  chosen,  that  if  they  were  then  deprived,  they  should 
loae  the  profits  of  the  whole  year,  since  the  tithes  are  com- 
monly due  at  Michaelmas.  Some  few,  and  but  few  oi  the 
episcopal  party,  were  troubled  at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive 
of  the  very  ill  effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were  many 
men«  much  valued,  some  on  better  grounds,  and  others  on 
worse;  who  were  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to 
great  poferty,  provoked  by  much  spiteful  usage,  and  cast 
upon  those  popular  practices  that  both  their  principles  and 
their  dreumstances  seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate 
congregations,  and  of  diverting  men  from  the  public  worship, 

*  Orme's  life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i,  p.  287* 
f  Life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  315. 
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and  from  considering  their  successors  as  the  lawful  pastors  of 
those  churches  in  which  they  served  *.". 

These  conscientious  confessors  of  Christ  became,  in  this 
immoral  and  profane  age>  the  subjects  of  raillery  even  in  the 
pulpit!  They  were  exposed  to  public  ridicule  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  the  gross  insults  of  the  licentious  rabble  in  the 
streets.  Some  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  Protestant  coun- 
tries; others  became  tutors  in  noble  families;  and  others 
employed  their  talents  in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  the 
law.  Some,  having  property,  retired  to  live  upon  their 
estates ;  but  not  a  few  were  obliged  to  endure  a  series  of  the 
most  painful  privations.  Many,  like  the  persecuted  apostles, 
dared  not  refrain  from  preaching  Jesus  Christ  j  by  which  they 
became  obnoxious  to  the  severest  sufferings. 

Though  few  of  the  conformists  sympathized  with  these 
men  of  God,  one  writer  of  that  class  states,  '' It  is  impossible 
to  relate  the  number  of  the  sufferings  both  of  ministers  and 
people ;  —  the  great  trials,  with  hardships  upon  their  persons, 
estates,  and  families,  by  uncomfortable  separations,  disper- 
sions, unsettlements,  and  removes;  disgraces,  reproaches, 
imprisonments,  chargeable  journeys,  expenses  in  law,  tedious 
sicknesses,  and  incurable  diseases,  ending  in  death;  great 
disquietments  and  affrights  to  the  wives  and  families,  and 
their  doleful  effects  upon  them.  Their  congregations  had 
enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to  help  them  out 
of  prison,  or  maintain  them  there.  Though  they  were  as  frugal 
as  possible,  they  could  hardly  live :  some  lived  on  little  more 
than  brown  bread  and  water;  many  had  but  eight  or  ten 
pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh 
has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time ;  their 
allowance  could  scarcely  afford  them  bread  and  cheese.  One 
went  to  plough  six  days,  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood.  The 
zealous  justices  of  peace  knew  the  calamities  of  the  ministers, 
when  they  issued  out  warrants  upon  some  of  the  hearers, 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  preachers  f," 

•  Ibid.  p.  302— 304.  t  Conformist's  Plea,  part  iv,  p.  43. 
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Mr.  Baxter,  one  of  their  number^  states,  "  Many  hundreds 
of  them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  home 
nor  bread.  The  people  they  left  were  not  able  to  relieve 
them  J  nor  durst  they,  if  they  had  been  able,  because  it  would 
hare  been  called  a  maintenance  of  schism  or  faction.  Many 
of  their  ministers,  beinf?  afVaid  to  lay  down  their  ministry 
after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as  would 
hear  them,  in  fields  and  private  houses ;  till  they  were  appre- 
hended, and  cast  into  Jail,  where  many  of  them  perLihed.'' 

"The  ministers,"  says  Dr.  Bates,  "fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
wrath  and  reven/^  of  the  old  cler^,  and  to  the  servile  com- 
pliant^ of  the  young  ^ntry  with  the  court,  and  their  distaste 
of  serious  religion."  Almighty  righteousness  will  render  a 
due  reward  to  the  originators  of  these  inhuman  laws,  but 
their  names  deserve  to  be  exhibited  to  posterity  as  the  chief 
enemies  of  Christianity,  of  which  they  hypocritically  pre- 
tended to  be  the  chief  ministers ! 

Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  the  terrible 
laws  of  this  reign,  aided  indeed  by  lord  Clarendon ;  though 
but  few  of  the  prelates  were  so  debased  in  principal  and 
character  as  to  enter  fully  into  his  measures,  except  Ward, 
bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  Sheldon  was  es'teemed  a  learned  man 
before  the  wars :  but  he  was  now  engaged  so  deep  in  politics, 
that  scarcely  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remained. — He 
seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all : 
and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  matter  of  policy.  By  this  means  the  king  came 
to  look  on  him  as  a  wise  and  honest  clergyman  *,'* 

"  Ward,**  says  Burnet,  "  was  a  man  of  great  reach,  went 
deep  in  mathematical  studies,  and  was  a  very  dextrous  man, 
if  not  too  dextrous ;  for  his  sincerity  was  much  questioned. 
He  had  complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a  time- 
server.  But  the  lord  Clarendon  saw,  that  most  of  the  bishops 
were  men  of  merit  by  their  sufferings,  but  of  no  great  ca* 

•  Ibi'«.p.289. 
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pacity  for  business.  So  he  brought  Ward  in,  as  a  man  fit  to 
govern  the  church;  and  Ward,  to  get  his  former  errors 
forgot,  went  into  the  high  notions  of  a  severe  conformity, 
and  became  the  most  considerable  man  on  the  bishop's  bench. 
He  was  a  profound  statesman^  but  a  very  indifferent  clergy- 
man*." 

After  the  expulsion  of  those  excellent  confessors  for  Christ, 
the  measures  taken  to  supply  their  vacant  churches  wa^ 
worthy  of  the  guilty  policy  of  that  pernicious  procedure. 
Some  arose  from  the  instructors  of  the  late  period,  shining 
examples  of  learning  and  piety;  especially  those  who  had 
been  induced  to  conform,  whose  names  have  been  given : 
but  many  parishes  were  left  destitute;  the  courtly  divines 
receiving  each  the  revenues  of  several  livings,  while  others 
were  occupied  by  inexperienced  youths,  ordained  before  they 
had  finished  their  course  of  study.  Burnet's  testimony  will 
probably  have  most  authority  in  (his  respect.  He  states,  that 
^'the  bishops,  by  renewing  leases  of  the  church  estates,  raised  in 
fines  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  money.  In  some  sees  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised,  and  applied  to  the  en- 
riching of  the  bishops'  families. — What  the  bishops  did  with 
those  great  fines  was  a  pattern  to  all  the  lower  dignities,  who 
generally  took  more  care  of  themselves  than  of  the  church. 
The  men  of  merit  and  service  were  loaded  with  many  livings, 
and  many  dignities.  With  this  great  accession  of  wealth, 
there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a  great  deal  of  luxury  and 
high  living,  on  the  pretence  of  hospitality;  while  others 
made  purchases,  and  left  great  estates,  most  of  which  we  have 
seen  melt  away.  And  with  this  overset  of  wealth  and  pomp, 
that  came  on  men  in  the  decline  of  their  parts  and  age,  they 
who  were  now  growing  into  old  age,  became  lazy  and  negli- 
gent in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the  church  :  they  left  preach- 
ing and  writing  to  others,  while  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
ease  and  sloth.  In  all  which  sad  representations  some  few 
exceptions  are  to  be  made ;  but  so  few,  that,  if  a  new  set  of 
men  had  not  appeared  of  another  stamp,  the  church  had  quite 
lost  her  esteem  over  the  nation  f." 

•  Ibid.  p.  316.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  305,  306. 
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In  1664  the  '*  Conventicle  Act "  was  passed :  this  ^va8  dt* 
signed  to  prevent  the  total  desertion  of  the  parish  churches, 
and  effectually  to  silence  ejected  ministers,  to  whom  the 
people  still  adhered  with  singular  affection.  •  This  act  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties  those  who  either  attended  or  of- 
ficiated at  any  meeting  held  for  religious  purposes,  in  which 
the  worshippers  did  not  exclusively  use  the  forms  of  the 
Common  Prayer :  it  empowered  all  magistrates  to  levy  a  fine  j 
of  5/.  upon  each  person,  or  to  imprison  for  three  months,  for  ) 
the  first  offence :  a  fine  of  10/.,  or  to  imprison  for  six  months,   ' 
for  the  second  offence;  and  a  fine  of  100/.,  or  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years,  for  the  third  offence ;  and  in  case  of 
returning  or  escape,  to  the  suffering  of  death  without  benefit, 
of  clergy  I  ( 

Papists,  denying  the  people  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
assuming  infallibility  in  their  ecclesiastical  decisions,  might 
plead  consistency  in  such  a  procedure :  but  what  can  be  said 
for  Protestants,  with  the  Bible  open  before  them,  making  such 
intolerant  laws,  alike  repugnant  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Christianity  ?  This  terrible  A<;t  was  rigorously  enforced 
by  the  bishops,  to  whom  archbishop  Sheldon  sent  orders  to 
return  the  names  of  all  the  nonconformist  ministers,  with 
their  places  of  abode  and  manner  of  life,  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  the  laws  against  them  with  all  severity.  By  these 
measures  the  jails  throughout  the  country  were  quickly  filled 
with  the  nonconformists.  Some  of  the  ministers,  after  at- 
tending public  worship  at  church,  were  disturbed  for  deliver* 
}ug  a  short  exhortation  to  a  few  of  their  parishioners ;  their 
houses  were  burst  open,  and  those  assembled  taken  into 
custody:  warrants  were  issued  for  levying  20/.  on  the 
minister,  the  same  sum  on  the  house,  and  51.  on  each  of  the 
hearers.  If  the  money  were  not  immediately  paid,  a  seizure 
was  made  of  goods  or  cattle,  which  were  sold  for  less  than 
their  value ;  and  if  the  proceeds  did  not  equal  the  amount  of 
fine,  the  minister  and  people  were  hurried  to  prison  for  three 
or  six  months :  the  informers  being  encouraged  by  the  ruling 
clergy,  their  base  but  lucrative  employment  was  followed  by 
multitudes. 

Irreligious  magistrates  proceeded  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary 
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and  serere,  that  many  were  afndd  to  pray  in  their  fiamUieBy 
or  even  to  say  grace  at  meals^  if  fire  visitors  were  present. 
But  the  pious  people^  to  avoid  this  cruel  law^  like  the  primi- 
tive Cliristians,  when  persecuted  by  the  pagans^  assembled 
frequently  in  the  night,  and  in  the  most  private  places,  even 
*^dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,''  to  worship  God;  yet  the 
''spies"  often  discovered  them  and  dragged  them  to  prison, 
which  they  never  resisted,  yielding  to  the  soldiers  or  officers 
like  their  blessed  Lord  and  Master. 

Inhuman  bigotry,  however,  had  not  yet  exhausted  its  inge- 
nuity in  the  infamous  ''Conventicle  Act;"  nor  had  it  ex* 
tinguished  the  spirit  of  pious  nonconformity :  other  means 
were  soon  employed,  worthy  only  of  infernal  malignity. 

Sheldon  and  Clarendon,  in  1665,  obtained  the  "Oxford 
Hve  Mile  Act."  This  imposed  upon  them  an  oath,  which, 
as  some  nobleman  declared,  "  no  honest  man  could  take," 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  it  restrained  all  dissenting  ministers 
from  coming  within  Jhe  mi/es  of  any  city,  corpoiate  town,  or 
any  place  where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry ;  and  from 
teaching  any  school,  on  the  penalty  of  40/.  for  every  such 
ofence,  one  third  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  another  to  the  poor, 
and  the  rest  to  the  informer  1 

This  year,  1665,  the  "great  plague  in  London  "  happened, 
when  nearly  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  died  weekly  J  and  in  the 
year  following,  1666,  the  dreadful  conflagration,  by  which 
13,000  houses  and  89  churches  were  destroyed!  During 
these  awful  visitations  of  Providence,  the  ejected  ministers 
exemplified  their  pious  seal  and  Christian  benevolence,  to 
their  everlasting  honour;  but  they  were  recompensed  by  ad* 
ditional  persecutions  for  their  disinterested  labours !  When, 
in  the  time  of  the  plague,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  churdies 
were  deserted  by  the  conforming  clergy,  and  crowds  of 
people,  in  the  most  fearful  alarm,  flocked  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Ood  to  seek  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  consolations  of 
the  gospel,  the  ejected  ministers  ascended  the  vacant  pulpits 
of  the  metropolis,  preaching  to  the  terrified  population  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  disr^^rding  the  persecuting 
statutes,  supposing  the  extraordinary  case  would  afibrd  a 
justification.    In  like  manner,  after  the  calamitous  fire,  they 
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fitted  up  many  large  rooms,  of  wood,  which  they  called 
"Tabernacles,"  in  which  vast  numbers  received  the  word  of 
life.  These  labours  of  pure  Christian  charity  were,  however, 
regarded  as  officious,  and  violations  of  the  law,  and  rewarded 
therefore,  in  many  instances,  with  grievous  fines  and  ruinous 
imprisonment ! 

Language  would  fail  to  describe  and  detail  the  sufferings 
of  those  noble  confessors  for  Christ :  the  earl  of  Castlemain 
truly  remarked — "  It  was  never  known  that  Roman  Catholics 
persecuted,  as  the  bishops  do,  those  who  adhere  to  the  same 
fiuth  with  themselves ;  and  established  an  inquisition  against 
the  professors  of  the  strictest  piety  among  themselves :  and 
however  bloody  the  persecution  of  queen  Mary,  it  is  manifest 
that  their  persecution  exceeds  it ;   for  under  her  there  were 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  put  to  death ;  whereas, 
under  their  persecution,  above  treble  that  number  have  been 
rifled,  destroyed,  and  ruined  in  their  estates,  lives,  liberties ; 
being,  as  is  most  remarkable,  men  for  the  most  part  of  the 
same  spirit  with  those  Protestants,  who  suffered  under  the 
prelates  of  queen  Mary's  time ! "    No  reflections  could  be 
more  natural  than  those  of  that  Catholic  nobleman,  while  they 
indicate  the  dreadful  malignity  of  that  bigotry  which  in- 
fluenced the  ruling  prelates,  professed  ministers  of  that  religion 
whose  essence  is  love  to  God  and  man !    Christianity !    dis- 
honoured name  I    angels,  if  possible,  must  weep  in  reviemng 
the  injuries  it  has  thus  sustained  ! 
'  How  many  suffered  under  these  cruel  statutes,  it  is  not 
possible  correctly  to  ascertain.    The  losses  in  lives  and  pro- 
perty endured  by  the  Puritans  under  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and 
Charles  I,  were  immense  beyond  computation.    Still  it  was  y 
calculated  by  well-informed  persons  of  those  times,  that  the  t 
Dissenters  under  the  persecuting   acts  of  Charles  II  and  \ 
James  II,  to  the  number  of  about  70,000  families,  were 
ruined  in  England,  while  8,000  of  them  died  in  prison.    Re-   1 
cords  of  the  names  of  about  60,000  persons,  who  had  suffered 
on  account  of  religion,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  White, 
more  than  5,000  of  whom  had  died  in  prison,  in  the  reign  of    . 
Charles  II.    James  II  heard  of  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  White,    i 
and  offered  to  purchase  it  for  a  thousand  guineas  /  but  he  ^ 
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refiued  to  part  with  it,  and  reflecdng  on  ike  consequences  of 
its  pnblicatioD,  he  generuuslj  committed  it  to  the  flames,  for 
which  it  is  probable  it  was  wanted  by  that  prince. 

Notwithstanding  these  shockin^jf  proceedings  i^^ainst  the 
faithful  disciples  and  ministers  of  Christy  and  the  general 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  his  holy  religion,  all  tl^  con- 
forming clergy  were  not  destitnte  of  genuine  godliness.  Still, 
as  bishop  Bnmet  testifies,  ^the  number  of  sober,  honest 
dergyinen  was  not  great/'  Those  of  the  clergy  who  were 
a?erse  to  the  severe  policy  of  the  court  were  denounced  as 
enemies  to  the  church :  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  be 
silent.  These  holy  men  were  but  few  in  number,  and  of 
inconsiderable  influence,  but  they  became  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  church  of  England  after  the  Revolution. 

Two  characters  especially  of  extraordinary  excellence  and 
usefulness  require  a  record  here ;  Mr.  Thoraaa  Gouge,  and 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle :  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  men,  have  rendered  their 
names  immortal. 

Thomas  Gouge,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  for  twerUy-fmr  years  the  vigilant 
and  faithful  pastor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  His  personal 
piety,  charity,  humility,  and  zeal  for  his  Saviour,  were  ex- 
traordinary. His  ample  estate  he  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  men.  He  made  an  annual  tour 
through  Wales,  where  he  established  three  or  fmr  hundred 
schools,  and  preached  the  gospel  until  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  bishops.  Still  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
several  conformists,  as  well  as  nonconformists ;  and  printed, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  eight  thousand  Bibles  in  Welsh, 
(me  thauiand  of  which  were  given,  and  the  others  were  sold 
at  a  low  rate,  to  the  poor,  besides  many  good  books  for  gra^ 
tuitous  distribution. 

This  great  man  died  in  1681,  aged  77»  in  the  full  assurance 
of  glory ;  Mid  though  a  Dissenter,  Dr.  TiUotson,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
testifying  of  his  dq>arted  friend  —  "All  things  considered, 
there  has  not  been,  since  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity, 
BMmy  among  the  sons  of  men,  to  whom  that  glorious  cha* 
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ncitr  of  the  Son  of  God  might  be  better  applied,  that  <he 
went  about  doing  good.' " 

The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  was  distinguuhed  equally 
by  birth,  genius,  and  learning :  but  still  more  so  by  unfeigned 
and  fervent  piety.    He  was  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Cork,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  fixed  his  permanent  residence, 
collecting  around  him  a  circle  of  men  devoted  to  science  and 
philosophy.    This  association,  styling  themselves  "The  Phi- 
losophical   College,"   originated    "The  Royal   Society    of 
London/'    Mr.  Boyle  wrote  various  treatises   on   philoso- 
phical, critical,  moral,  and  religious  subjects :  but  his  enlarged 
and  diffusive  piety  was  that  which  most  distinguished  him,  as 
it  led  him  to  esteem  as  Christian  brethren,  both  the  excel- 
lent nonconformists,  and  the  pious  among  the  conformistiij 
with  whom  he  held  the  most  sacred  communion.    MImIom 
to  the   heathen,   which   had  been  commenred  among  the 
American  Indians,  -  received  his  generous  support;   and  be 
contributed  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to  ud  the 
labours  of  John  Eliot  and  his  colleagues  among  thai  wretched 
people;    and  when  the   Long   Parliament  iaeorportled  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Indiaiit, 
Mr.  Boyle  was  elected  president.    A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Malayan  tongue,  was  made  at  hia  expense, 
an  edition  circulated  in  the  East  Indies.     By  his  influence 
also  the  East  India  Company  were  induced  to  countenance 
these  labours  for  the  heathen.   He  procured  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Turkish  language ;  he  contributed 
largely  towards  an  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  and  gave  700/. 
towards  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Irish.    He  founded  a 
"Lecture"  in  defence  of  the  Gospel,  against  the  rising  Deisti 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  and,  as  bishop 
Burnet  stated  in  his  funeral  sermon,  he  devoted  more  than 
a  thdiusand  ponntk  a  penr  to  advance  the  interests  of  (Thrit- 
tianity.    Gouge  and  Boyle,  and  men  of  their  spirit,  are  the 
glory  of  their  age  and  natiott,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour. 

Charles  II  terminated  his  ill-spent  life  in  1685,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  hypocrisy  and  criminality,  UhMtraUve  of  Ids 
principles  and  character;  but  which  excite  the  albkorrence 
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of  every  serious  mind,  while  contemplating  the  pernicious 
influence  of  his  example  on  the  nation,  and  the  righteous 
tribunal  of  God ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SCOTLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  II. 

Restoration  Of  episcopacy —Manner  of  its  restoration —Sharp's  character  — New 
bishops  — Leighton  —Disapproves  the  pageantry  of  his  colleagues  —  Patronage 
restored— Ministers  <^ected  —  Character  of  the  new  cleigy  —  Persecations — 
Leighton  resigns  his  bishopric— He  is  made  archbbhop  of  Glasgow— Resigns  his 
archbish(^ric — His  piety —Archbishop  Sharp  murdered: 

Scotland  was  equally  affected  with  England  by  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  That  unprincipled  prince  was  restored  on 
his  making  a  solemn  oath,  and  signing  a  declaration  to  sup- 
port the  national  church  of  Scotland.  The  same  he  afterwards 
promised,  in  a  letter  of  September  1660,  to  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  •.  Notwithstanding  "  the  way  for  the  subversion 
of  presbytery  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  unprincipled  statutes  which  was  ever  sanctioned  by  a  legis- 
lative assembly — ^it  was  at  length  resolved,  and  resolved  amidst 
the  riot  and  debauchery  which  disgraced  those  to  whom  the 
king  had  entrusted  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  that  all  the 
parliaments  held  since  the  year  1640  should  be  declared  null 
and  void,  thus  rendering  invalid  those  acts  in  confirmation  of 
presbytery  as  the  established  religion,  to  which  the  late  king 
had  assented  f.'^ 

Honour  and  truth  were  sacrificed  in  the  most  flagitious 
manner  by  those  also  who  were  the  agents  in  setting  up  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland :  of  these  the  chief  was  James  Sharp,  who, 
OS  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  "had  openly  betrayed  his  trust— who 
had  often  acted  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy — who,  during  the 
usurpation,  had  bowed  the  knee  to  Cromwell,  and  abjured 
the  family  to  which  he  now  professed  the  most  fervent 
loyalty  I,**  Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  him,  speaks  of  him  as 
being  without  principle.    Being  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit,  he 

*  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  239. 
t  Ibid.  p.  233.  t  Ibid.  p.  256. 
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obtained  from  the  earl  of  Glencairn  a  recommendation  to  the 
courts  '*  as  the  only  person  capable  to  manage  the  design  of 
setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on  which  he  was  received 
into  great  confidence.  Yet  as  he  had  observed  very  carefully 
the  success  of  Monk's  solemn  protestations  against  the  king 
and  for  a  commonwealth,  it  seems  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
original  that  he  resolved  to  copy  after  it,  without  letting  him- 
self be  diverted  from  it  by  scruples :  for  he  stuck  neither  at 
solemn  protestations,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letters 
(of  which  I  have  seen  many  proofs),  nor  at  appeals  to  God  of 
his  sincerity  in  acting  for  the  presbytery,  both  in  prayers  and 
on  other  occasions;  joining  with  these  many  dreadful  impre- 
cations on  himself  if  he  did  prevaricate.  He  was  all  the 
while  maintained  by  the  presbyterians  as  their  agent,  and 
^  continued  to  give  them  a  constant  account  of  the  progress  of 
his  negotiation  in  their  service,  while  he  was  indeed  under- 
mining it  *." 

Sharp  was  the  author  of  the  king's  letter  to  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  designed  to  deceive  the  presbyterians :  on 
which  Burnet  remarks,  "It  seemed,  that  Sharp  thought  it 
not  enough  to  cheat  the  party  himself,  but  would  have  the 
king  share  with  him  in  the  fraud.  This  was  no  honourable 
step  to  be  made  by  a  king,  and  to  be  contrived  by  a  clergy- 
man f." 

Episcopacy  having  been  resolved  for  Scotland,  and  this 
bebg  published  in  a  proclamation  from  the  king,  *'  Sharp 
was  ordered  to  find  out  proper  men  for  that  office.  That 
care  was  left  entirely  to  him,  and  the  choice  was  generally 
bad.  Fairfoul,  designed  for  the  see  of  Glasgow,  was  a  plea- 
sant and  facetious  man,  insinuating  and  crafty.  His  life  was 
scarcely  free  from  scandal ;  and  he  was  eminent  in  nothing 
that  belonged  to  his  own  function:  but  he  had  passed  his 
whole  life  long  for  one  of  the  cunningest  men  in  Scotland. 
Hamilton  was  a  good-natured,  but  weak  man.  The  fourth 
was  Robert  Leighton,  then  at  London,  on  his  return  from 
Bath,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health.  He  was  accounted 
a  saint  from  his  youth  up  :  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  He- 

*  Burnet's  life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  144, 145.       f  Ibid.  p.  174, 
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brew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theological  learning, 
chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  ex- 
celled all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest 
and  nohlest  sense  of  dirine  things  that  i  erer  saw  in  any 
nttan*.** 

Sir  Elisha  Leighton,  his  brother,  had  secured  this  honour 
for  his  relatiTe :  he  being  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York. 
^<  He  was  a  papist,  having  changed  his  religion  to  mise  him- 
self at  court ;  yet  he  was  a  very  immoral,  vicious  man ;  and 
that  perhaps  made  him  the  more  considered  by  the  king,  who 
loved  him  and  trusted  him  to  a  high  degreef.^' 

Sharp  opposed  this  nomination :  but  the  four  prelates 
were  consecrated  at  Westminsfter  Abbey,  Dec.  16,  1661 ;  and 
in  April  following  they  travelled  to  Scotland  all  in  one  coach. 
"  Leightoa  told  me,"  says  Burnet,  "  he  believed  they  were 
weary  of  him ;  for  he  was  weary  of  them.  But  he,  finding 
they  intended  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh  with  some  pomp, 
left  them  at  Morpeth,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  a  few  days 
before  them.  The  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  nobiKty  and 
privy  counsellors  then  at  Edinburgh,  went  out,  together  with 
the  ma^stracy  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  bishops  in,  as  in 
triumph  J."  On  the  7th  of  May,  '*  The  two  archbishops  in 
the  magnificent  dress  of  their  order,  consecrated  bishops  for 
the  different  sees:  the  see  of  Edinburgh  only  being  kept 
vacant,  in  the  hope  tket  Donglas,  one  of  the  most  venerable 
and  respected  of  the  ministers,  would  be  induced  to  accept  of 
it,  and  to  strengthen  the  new  es>lablBshment  by  his  talents  and 
his  virtues.  On  the  followin||^  day,  the  second  sesmon  of  the 
pariiament  commenced.  An  act  was  immediately  passed  for 
the  restitution  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church 
by  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and  being  invited,  they  resumed 
their  places  in  parliamei^,  as  one  of  the  branches  ^  the 
legislature  ^" 

i^iscopacy  was  in  this  manner  set  up  in  Scotland;  an 
Dr.  Cook  renMurks,  "  by  a  mere  act  of  tbe  prerogative.** 
The  pec^le  *'  were  shocked  by  the  manners  of  those  who  laid 

*  Ibid.  p.  213—215.  t  Ibid.  p.  218,  219.  %  Ibid,  230, 231. 

$  Cook's  History,  vol-  iii,  p.  250,  251, 
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the  foundatioiiof  the  new  establishroeiit.-— The  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  the  courtiers  who  attended  him  openly  indulged 
in  the  most  brutal  intemperance :  they  were  impious  and 
profane.  With  that  infatuation  which  marked  the  whole  of 
this  ecclesiastical  re?olution^  the  choice  of  bishops  was  such 
as  would  have  estranged  every  conscientious  man  from  the 
church  over  which  they  presided  *." 

Patronage  being  restored  with  episcopacy,  all  the  parochial 
clergy  were  required  to  take  presentations  from  the  patrons 
before  Michaelemas,  otherwise  their  churches  were  declared 
vacant.  The  proclamation  was  issued,  *'  and  above  tufo  huti'^ 
dred  churches  were  shut  up  in  one  day;  and  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  more  were  to  be  turned  out  for  not  obeying 
and  submitting  to  the  bishops'  summons  to  their  synodf.*' 
Sharp's  perfidy  and  hypocrisy  had  created  an  unconquerable 
aversion  in  the  people  towards  the  new  establishment ;  but 
*'  all  this/'  says  Burnet,  •*  was  out  of  measure  increased  by 
the  new  incumbents,  who  were  put  in  the  place  of  the  ejected 
preachers,  and  were  generally  very  mean  and  despicable  in 
all  respects.  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard  : 
they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach  :  and  many  of  them  were 
openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders,  and 
the  sacred  functions ;  and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse 
of  the  northern  parts.  Those  of  them,  who  arose  above 
contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent  tempers, 
that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised. 
Thb  was  the  fatal  beginning  of  restoring  episcopacy  in 
Scotland ;  of  which  I  myself  observed  what  was  visible  J." 

Particularly  to  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates  in  their 
high  commission  courts,  and  by  various  statutes  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  England,  and  enforced  with  an  army,  this 
volume  would  not  be  sufficient :  but  a  brief  sketch  shall  be 
given  from  the  elegant  pen  of  the  author  of  "  The  Course  of 
Time. — ''  Charles,  advised  by  his  English  and  Irish  ministers^ 
Clarendon  and  Ormond,  and  latterly  by  Lauderdale,  secre* 
tary  for  Scotland,  introduced  the  episcopal  form  of  worship 
into  Scotland.    Patronage  was  renewed;  and  the  clergy  were 

♦  Ibid.  p.  254—256.  t  Burnet's  Life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  251. 

^  Ibid.  p.  267, 268. 
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required  to  procure  a  presentation  from  their  patrons>  and 
collation  from  their  bishops, —  to  acknowledge  their  author 
lity,  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king.  The  clergy  in 
the  northern  districts  complied  without  hesitation ;  but  their 
more  pious  and  zealous  brethren  in  the  west^  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  submit  to  and  support  the  civil  authority  of 
the  king,  rejected  his  spiritual  supremacy,  refused  submission 
to  the  episcopalian  judicatories,  and  preferred  rather  to  suffer 
the  extremity  of  persecution,  than  to  sacrifice  what  they 
deemed  the  truth  and  their  duty  to  God.  The  people  were 
no  less  averse  from  this  encroachment  on  their  religious  pri- 
vilegeSj  and  resolved  to  imitate  their  pastors,  whose  en* 
gaging  familiarity,  and  sanctity  of  manners,  had  gained  them 
the  esteem  and  love  of  their  flocks. 

'^Bttt  if  they  had  determined  to  suffer  rather  than  renounce 
the  covenant  and  their  beloved  presbytery,  the  bishops,  whor 
had  now  got  all  power  in  Scotland  into  their  hands,  deter- 
mined no  less  the  destruction  of  both.  Burnet,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  appstate  Sharp,  primate  of  St.  Andrew*9> 
with  a  cruelty  little  becoming  mitred  heads,  prepared  to  carry 
this  into  effect.  Ambulatory  courts  were  established,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which  the  bishops  were  the! 
judges  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  destroy.  No  regard  was 
had  to  remonstrance,  or  entreaty,  or  even  to  evidence.  Ten 
these  courts  the  military  were  subordinate,  and  instructed  ta 
carry  their  resolutions,  which  were  often  formed  in  the  midst 
of  riot  and  drunkenness,  into  execution.  By  this  procedure, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  were  ejected  from  their 
livings  in  the  severity  of  winter,  and  driven,  with  their  farai< 
lies,  to  seek  shelter  among  the  peasants.  The  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  of  their  northern  brethren,  who  scrupled  at  no 
compliance,  were  thrust,  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  into 
their  places.  The  ignorance  and  shameful  Hves  of  these 
apostates  from  the  covenant,  who  were  now  metamorphosed 
into  curates,  disgusted  the  people  on  whom  they  had  been 
forced,  llieir  doctrines  had  none  of  that  heavenly  reHsh 
which  suited  the  taste  of  those  who  had  been  formerly  taught 
by  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  men.  Their  churches 
were  deserted  i  and  the  people  went  into  the  mountains  In 
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s«arck  of  that  witer  of  life,  which  no  longer  flowed  ^om  the 
pulpits. 

*'But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  trials.  Their 
pfiMors  were  soon  forbidden  to  preach  even  in  the  fields,  or 
lo  approach  within  twenty  miles  of  their  former  charges ;  and 
idl  the  people,  as  well  as  their  pastors,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  abjure  their  dearest  rights,  and  to  submit  to  the  most 
galling  and  iniquitons  c\n\  and  religious  despotism,  were  de* 
Donnced  as  traitors,  and  doomed  to  capital  punishment.  To 
admit  any  one  who  refused  compliance  into  shelter,  —  to 
faiT^or  his  escape,  or  not  to  assist  in  apprehending  him,  — 
subjected  the  person  so  convicted  to  the  same  punishment. 
To  this,  military  persecution  succeeded.  'They  were  both  the 
judges  and  the  executioners.  The  very  forms  of  justice  were 
now  wholly  abandoned.  Gentlemen,  and  peasants,  and  mi- 
nisters, were  driven  out  to  wander  among  the  morasses  and 
nMuntains  of  the  country,— were  crowded  into  j  ails, -^  sent 
into  exile  and  slavery,  —  and  multitudes  were  daily  writhing 
in  the  torture,  or  perishing  oo  the  gibbet.  Rapes,  rob- 
beries, and  every  species  of  outrage,  were  committed  by  the 
soldiers  with  impunity. — ^The  west  of  Scotland  was  red  with  the 
blood  of  its  own  inhabitants,  shed  by  their  own  countrymeui 
The  spirits  oi  darkness  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  bo- 
soms of  the  persecutors,  and  to  actuate  all  their  doings. 
They  appeared  to  del^^ht  in  cruelty,  and  in  shedding  th^ 
blood  of  the  innocent.  But  the  glorious  sufferers,  relying  on 
the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  hoping  in  the  promises  of 
God,  opposed  SMictity  of  life  to  licentiousness  and  riot ;  the 
spiritual  weapons  of  truth  to  the  swords  of  their  enemies ; 
patient  endurance  to  fatigue,  and  want,  and  torture;  and 
cahn  resignation  to  the  most  ignominious  deaths.  And, 
traly,  they  suffered  not  or  bled  in  vain.  God,  at  last,  gave 
them  the  victory  over  all  their  enemies,  and,  through  them"' 
secured  to  us  the  religious  privileges  we  this  day  enjoy  ♦." 

Cruelties  like  these,  could  not  but  provoke  the  people 
against  their  episcopal  oppressors ;  and  some  of  them  carried 
arms  when  they  met  for  worship  in  desert  places.  Some  of 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  treated  them 

♦  "The  Persecuted  Family,"  by  Robert  Polbk,  A.M.  p.  66—72. 

2  E  3 
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with  the  seyerest  punishments.  The  following  may  serve  as 
an  illustration :  —  "  Two  of  those  who  were  indicted  to  stand 
trial  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  were  singled  out  as  fit  objects 
on  which  the  council  might  exercise  their  cruelty.  These 
were  John  Niekon  of  Corsack,  and  Hugh  M'Kul,  an  amiable 
young  preacher,  whom  the  council  ordered  to  be  put  to  the 
torture^  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  confession^  that  not 
prelatic  oppression,  but  a  determined  spirit  of  rebellion^  as 
Sharp  had  informed  the  king,  had  occasioBed  the  late  ris- 
iag.  Both,  however^  though  shrieking  with  agony,  could  be 
forced  to  declare  nothing  but  the  trudi,  repeatedly  affirming, 
to  the  confusion  of  their  tormentors,  who  still  called  on  the 
executioner  to  give  another  stroke,  that  the  cruelties  of  the  pre- 
lates alone  had  forced  the  people  to  arm  in  their  own  defence. 
Mr.  Nielson  was  executed  along  with  John  Robertson,  a  young 
preacher,  and  George  Crawford,  who  left  their  dying  testi- 
mony against  prelacy,  and  of  firm  attachment  to  the  covenants 
and  the  work  of  reformation;  rejoicing  in  the  belief,  that 
though  the  adversaries  of  the  church  '  might  be  permitted  to 
prevail  for  a  season,  yet  God  would  arise  and  plead  the  cause, 
which  was  his  own.'  Mr.  M'Kail,  together  with  John  Wood- 
row,  and  four  other  martyrs,  were  executed,  all  of  whom 
died  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  Mr.  M'Kail,  in  particular,  having 
addressed  to  the  people  a  speech  and  testimony,  which  he  had 
previously  written  and  subscribed,  bade  adieu  to  the  present, 
and  welcomed  the  opening  glories  of  a  future  state,  in  lan- 
guage truly  sublime.  'And  now,*  said  he,  '1  leave  off  to 
speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  turn  my  speech  to  thee, 
O  Lord  ?  Now  I  begin  my  intercourse  with  God,  which  shall 
never  be  broken  off.  Farewell^  father  and  mother,  friends 
and  relations !  Farewell  the  world  and  all  delights ;  farewell 
meat  and  drink !  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars  !  Welcome 
God  and  Father!  Welcome  sweet  Jesus,  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  I  Welcome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and  God 
of  all  consolation  I  Welcome  glory !  Welcome  eternal  life, 
welcome  death !  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ; 
for  thou  hast  redeemed  my  soul.  Lord  God  of  truth.'  While 
the  people  lamented  the  death  of  this  amiable  youth  and  Ms 
fellow-sufferers,  they  could  not  forbear  expressing  their  ^ust 
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indignation  at  Shai^i,  and  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
e?ident1y  acted  the  part  of  murderers^  by  concealing  from 
the  council,  till  after  their  execution,  a  letter  from  Charles^ 
forbidding  the  shedding  of  any  more  blood  •.*' 

Leighton,  who  was  truly  a  saint  of  God>  and  all  that  could 
be  wished  in  a  bishop,  could  not  unite  in  such  dreadful  pro-> 
ceedings :  and  as  he  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licenti<« 
ousness  and  cruelties  in  his  prelatical  colleagues,  he  repaired 
to  London  and  begged  leave  to  retire  from  his  bishopric,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  participator  in  their  guilt.  The  holy  man 
declared,  that  he  would  not  concur  in  planting  Christianity 
itself,  much  less  a  form  of  church  polity,  by  such  atrocious 
means.  Influenced  by  his  representations,  the  king  abolished 
the  high  commission,  but  persecution  still  raged.  On  the 
expulsion  of  Burnet,  the  worthless  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
Leigh  ton  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  dignity  in  1669, 
the  king  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  support  episcopacy 
by  a  more  tolerant  policy :  but  the  pious  prelate  was  unhappy 
in  his  new  elevation.  He  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of 
genuine  godliness:  but  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  his 
irreligious  colleagues  to  unite  with  him  in  his  healing  measures, 
he  resigned  his  archiepiscopal  authority  to  the  king  in  1674, 
and  spent  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life  as  a  parochial 
clergyman  in  Sussex.  To  the  latest  posterity,  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  will  carry  down  the  name 
of  Jjeighton.  Bishop  Burnet  declares,  "  He  had  the  greatest 
elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass  of  knowledge,  the  most 
mortified  and  most  heavenly  disposition,  that  I  ever  saw  in 
mortal.  I  can  say  with  great  truth,  that  in  free  and  frequent 
conversation  with  him,  for  above  two  and  t\venty  years,  I 
never  knew  him  speak  an  idle  word,  that  had  not  a  direct 
tendency  to  edification;  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any 
other  temper  but  that  in  which  I  wish  to  be  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  my  life.'' 

Sharp,  the  unprincipled  author  of  most  of  the  miseries  of 
his  country,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  intolerance.  May  3,  1679. 

*  History  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  By  the  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Refonnation,  vol.  i,  p.  106—210.    Edinburgh,  1830. 
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He  had  **  employed  in  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  Car- 
michaely  a  man  of  abandoned  character,  who  was  guilty  of 
the  most  shocking  cruelty.  His  conduct  at  length  so  ex* 
asperated  some  of  those  whom  it  had  filled  with  indignation, 
that  a  party  of  nine,  amongst  whom  were  several  of  respecta- 
ble families,  formed  the  resolution  of  either  so  terrifying  him, 
as  to  make  him  leave  the  country,  or  of  putting  him  to  death  *J* 
Some  of  these  desperate  men  met  the  primate  in  his  carriage, 
and  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
with  him,  they  brutally  put  him  to  death. 

^'Thitf,*'  says  Burnet,  **  was  the  dismal  end  of  that  unhiqipy 
man.  It  struck  all  people  with  horror,  and  softened  his 
enemies  into  some  tenderness :  so  that  his  memory  was  treated 
with  decency  by  tho2<e  who  had  very  little  respect  for  him 
during  his  life." 


CHAPTER  V. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  JAMES  II. 

Cluuracterof  James— Sufferings  of  the  Dissenters — Cruelties  of  Judge  Jefferies— 
Mrs.  Goant — LAdy  Lisle — Religion  ia  England  —  Popish  controversy — Tlie 
King  courts  tlie  Dissenters — Tlie  Prince  of  Oranffe  engaged  to  conciliate  tliem-— 
The  Glovious  RfiyoLirriON. 

Charles  II,  leaving  no  legitimate  children,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  James  on  the  throne  of  England.  James  was 
little  better  in  his  morals  than  his  licentious  predecessor,  be- 
sides being  revengeful,  malignant,  and  sanguinary.  He 
was  an  avowed  papist ;  and  while  inheriting  the  same  lofty 
notions  concerning  the  absolute  power  of  kings^  he  employed 
his  prerogative  to  advance  the  cause  of  popery. 

James  began  his  reign  with  an  open  profession  of  his  reli*. 
gion :  for  the  first  Sunday  after  his  accession,  he  went  pub- 
licly to  mass,  and  obliged  father  Huddleston,  the  priest  who 
attended  his  brother  in  his  last  hours,  to  declare  to  the  world 
that  the  king  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Dissenters  gained  little  by  the  accession  of  James  II,  for 
he  indulged  or  persecuted  them  according  %s  it  appeared  to 

*  Cook's  History,  voL  iii,  ]ft*d45. 
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advance  poperjr  or  his  absolute  power.  For  some  time  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  meetings  of  the  dissenters  were  allowed ; 
but  the  parliament  addressed  his  majesty.  May  27>  to  issue 
his  royal  proclamation,  to  cause  the  penal  laws  to  be  put  in 
force  against  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England. 
Persecution  arose  with  great  severity :  all  the  meeting-houses 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  shut  up ;  informers  were 
numerous,  and  the  spiritual  courts  were  crowded  with  busi* 
ness.  Private  conventicles  were  disturbed  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  country.  If  they  surprised  the  minister,  the  consta- 
bles or  soldiers  pulled  him  out  of  his  pulpit,  and,  together 
with  his  people,  carried  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  obliged 
them  to  pay  their  fines  or  be  dragged  to  prison.  Calamities 
innumerable  were  endured:  '^dissenting  ministers  could 
neither  travel  the  road,  nor  appear  in  public  but  in  did- 
guise :  nay,  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  their 
friends,  pursuivants  from  the  spiritual  courts  being  always 
abroad  upon  the  watch  for  them  *." 

Perhaps  the  nature  and  degree  of  that  persecution  which 
the  dissenters  now  endured,  will  be  best  understood  from 
some  statements  in  the  address  and  petition  of  the  Quakers 
in  the  year  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  They  say,  "  NoW 
there  remain  in  prison  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  of  whom  two  hundred  are  women !  Above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  have  died  in  prison,  since  the  year  1660, 
near  one  hundred  of  whom  since  the  year  1680.  In  London^ 
the  jail  of  Newgate  has  been  crowded  within  these  two  years, 
sometimes  with  near  twenty  in  a  room,  whereby  several  have 
been  suffocated,  and  others,  who  have  been  taken  out  sick, 
have  died  of  malignant  fevers  within  a  few  days  f." 

With  their  address,  the  Quakers  gave  a  list  of  the  names  of 
their  friends  in  prison  in  several  counties,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  $wty :  not  for  immorality,  but 
as  nonconformists  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  £ng. 
land. 

Judge  Jefifries  was  the  chief  enemy  to  the  dissenters :  his 
ferocious  brutality  has  become  proverbial,  and  a  few  in- 

*  Neal'i  History  of  the  Foritans,  vol.  v,  p,  5*  t  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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Btances  of  his  cruelty  will  be  proper  in  this  place^  partly  to 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  king,  and  also  to  exhibit  the 
miserieB  of  that  period.  After  the  rebellion  under  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  Jeffries  was  sent  into  the  western  circuit  to 
try  the  prisoners.  Burnet  says,  —  "  His  behariour  was  be- 
yond any  thing  that  was  erer  heard  of  in  a  cifilized  nation. 
He  was  perpetually  either  drunk,  or  in  a  rage  more  like  a 
fury  than  tlie  zeal  of  a  judge.  He  required  the  prisoners  to 
plead  guilty;  and  in  that  case  he  gafe  them  some  hope  of 
favour,  if  they  gave  him  no  trouble  :  otherwise  he  told  them 
he  would  execute  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  them  in  its  ut- 
most severity.  This  made  many  plead  guilty,  who  had  a 
great  defence  in  law.  But  he  showed  no  mercy.  He  ordered 
a  great  many  to  be  hanged  immediately,  without  aUowing 
them  a  minute's  time  to  nay  their  prayers.  He  hanged,  in 
several  places,  about  m  hundred  persons.  The  greatest  part 
of  these  were  of  the  meanest  sort,  and  of  no  distinction.  The 
impieties  with  which  he  treated  them,  and  his  behaviour 
towards  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  were  well  af- 
fected, but  came  and  pleaded  in  favour  of  some  prisoners, 
would  have  amazed  one,  if  done  by  a  bashaw  in  Turkey. 
But  that  which  brought  all  his  excesses  to  be  imputed  to  the 
king  himself  was,  the  king  had  a  particular  account  of  all 
his  proceedings  written  to  him  every  day;  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  relating  them  in  the  dramng  room  to  foreign 
ministers  and  at  his  table.  As  a  reward,  Jeffries  on  his  re* 
turn  was  created  a  baron  and  a  peer  of  England  *,"  and  was 
made  lord  chancellor. 

"Two  executions,"  says  Burnet,  **were  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  that  they  deserve  a  more  particular 
recital.  There  was  in  London  one  Guant,  a  woman  that  was 
an  anabaptist,  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  her  life  in  acts  of 
charity,  visiting  the  jails,  and  looking  after  the  poor  of  what 
persuasion  soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels  found  her 
out,  and  she  harboured  him  in  her  house ;  and  was  looking 
for  an  occasion  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  went 
about  in  the  night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the  king  had  said : 

*  Burnet's  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iii,  p.  1075, 1076. 
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$0  he>  by  an  unheard-of  basene^s^  went  and  delivered  him- 
self, and  accused  her  that  h^^rboured  him.  She  was  seized 
on,  and  tried.  There  was  no  witness  to  prove  that  she  knew 
that  he  wad  a  rebel,  but  he  himself :  her  maid  witnessed  only, 
that  he  was  entertained  at  her  house.  But  though  the  crime 
was  her  harbouring  a  traitor,  and  was  proved  only  by  tliis  in- 
famous witness,  yet  the  judge  charged  the  jury  to  bring  her 
in  guilty,  pretending  that  the  maid  was  a  second  witness, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part. 
She  was  condemned,  and  burnt  as  the  law  directs  in  the  case 
of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She  died  with  a  constancy, 
even  to  a  cheerfulness,  that  struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said, 
charity  was  a  part  of  her  religion,  as  well  as  faith :  this  at 
worst  was  the  feeding  an  enemy  :  so  she  hoped,  she  had  her 
reward  with  him,  for  whose  sake  she  did  this  service,  bow 
unworthy  soever  the  person  was  that  made  so  ill  a  retiu'n  for 
it :  she  rejoiced,  that  God  had  honoured  her  to  be  the  first 
that  suffered  by  fire  in  this  reign  ;  and  that  her  suffering  was 
a  martyrdom  for  that  religion  which  was  all  love.  Penn  the 
Quaker  told  me,  he  saw  her  dk  :  she  laid  the  straw  about  her 
for  burning  her  speedily;  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  spectators  melted  in  tears. 

^'  The  other  execution  was  of  a  woman  of  greater  qBaUty : 
the  lady  Lisle. — She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety  and  chanty. 
The  night  after  the  action.  Hicks,  a  violent  preacher  among 
the  diss^ftters,  and  Nelthorp,  came  to  her  hoiue.  She  knew 
Hides,  and  treated  him  civilly,  not  aeking  them  whence  they 
came :  but  Hicks  told  what  brought  them  thither ;  for  they 
had  been  with  the  duke  of  Mon month.  Upon  which  she  went 
out  of  the  room  irafsediately,  and  ordered  her  chief  servant  to 
send  an  information  concerning  them  to  the  next  justice  of 
peace,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  suffer  them  to  escape: 
But,  before  tkia  could  be  done,  a  party  came  and  took  bol^ 
them  and  her  for  hatbouring  them.  Jeffries  resolved  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  her ;  and  obtained  of  the  king  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  not  pardon  her.  She  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  Jeffries  affirmed  to  the  jury  up<m  his  honour^ 
that  the  persons  had  confessed  that  they  had  been  with 
Monmouth;  and  though  it  was  insisted  oi^  as  a  point  of 
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]mw,  tbat  till  the  persons  found  in  her  house  were  con- 
yicted^  she  could  not  be  found  guilty,  yet  Jeffries  charged 
the  jury  in  a  most  violent  manner  to  bring  her  in  guilty. 
All  the  audience  was  strongly  affected  with  so  unusual  a  be- 
haviour in  a  judge  :  only  the  person  most  concerned^  the  lady 
herself^  who  was  then  past  seventy,  was  so  little  moved  at  it, 
that  she  fell  asleep.  The  jury  brought  her  in  Not  guilty,  but  the 
judge  in  great  fury  sent  them  out  again :  yet  the  jury  brought 
her  in  a  second  time  Not  guilty.  Then  he  seemed  as  in  a  trans- 
port with  rage,  and  upon  that  threatened  them  with  an 
attaint  of  jury :  so  they,  overcome  with  fear,  brought  her  in 
the  third  time  Guilty,  The  king  would  show  no  other  favour, 
but  that  he  changed  the  sentence  from  burning  to  beheading. 
She  died  with  great  constancy  of  mind:  and  expressed  a 
joy,  that  she  thus  suffered  for  an  act  of  charity  and  piety  *.'' 

Religion  in  England  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state 
during  the  reign  of  James  II,  though  the  nation  generally  was 
awfully  sunk  in  profaneness.  Still  the  power  of  godliness  was 
considerable  among  some  of  the  dissenters,  and  not  the  least 
among  the  Quakers,  whose  sufferings  were  the  means  of  much 
spiritual  benefit  to  that  increasing  denomination  of  Friends. 
And  though  the  dissenters  had  been  so  oppressed,  and  many 
thousands  of  them  had  been  ruined,  they  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished  in  numbers. 

James  II  being  a  papist,  laboured  to  promote  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  England.  Correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  the  king  and  the  court  of  Rome,  and  multitudes 
of  the  Jesuits  were  sent  into  this  country.  Various  efforts 
were  made  to  gain  a  footing  for  them  in  the  universities, 
which  excited  great  alarm.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
clergy,  who  began  a  controversy  against  the  errors  of  popery. 
**  The  chief  writers  were  Dr.  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Jennison, 
Patrick,  Wake,  Whitby,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Williams,  Aldrich, 
Burnet,  Fowler,  &c.  men  of  great  name  and  renown,  who 
gained  immortal  honour,  and  were  afterwards  advanced  to 
tiie  highest  dignities  in  the  church  f.''  To  further  popery, 
the  king  ordered  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  be 

*  Ibid. p.  1079, 1060.    t  deal's  Histt^y  of  di»  FuriUns;  vol.  v,  p.  13. 
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publiBhed :  but  some  of  the  prelates  aware>  of  the  policy^ 
refused  to  read  it  in  the  churches,  a|id  seven  of  the  bishops 
carried  a  petition  to  James  a^j^ainst  the  order  in  council. 
"  Tlus  flowed/'  they  said,  "  from  no  want  of  respect  to  his 
majesty's  authority,  nor  from  any  unwillingness  to  let  favour 
be  showed  to  Dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  they  were 
willing  to  eome  to  such  a  temper  as  should  be  thought  fit, 
when  that  matter  should  be  considered  and  settled  in  parlia- 
ment  and  convocation  ♦." 

Dr.  Warner  remarks,  '*  The  Mdder  and  more  desperate  the 
war  became  between  the  king  and  the  church,  the  more 
necessary  his  majesty  found  it  to  show  kindness  to  the  non- 
conformists. For  this  purpose  he  sent  out  agents  to  innte 
some  of  them  to  court,  and  to  offer  them  the  royal  favour  and 
all  manner  of  encouragement,  if  they  would  concur  with  him 
in  abrogating  the  penal  laws,  and  test.  Whilst  his  majesty 
was  thus  concerting  openly  with  the  Protestant  sectaries  at 
home,  he  was  carrying  on  a  correspondence  secretly  with  the 
court.,  of  Rome.  But  at  last  the  priests  were  resolved  to 
strike  a  stroke  which  should  put  that  matter  past  all  recon- 
ciliation :  they  prevuled  on  the  king  to  send  an  ambassador 
publicly  to  the  pope,  though  it  was  high  treason ;  and  the 
earl  of  Castlemain  was  sent  with  great  splendour,  and  at  a 
vast  expense  f."  Innocent  XI  saw  the  indbcretion  of  James, 
and  dared  not  enter  fully  into  his  wishes,  though  in  return  he 
sent  a  nimcio  to  England,  abd  in  the  royal  chapel  four 
catholic  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  sent  out  as  vicarr. 
apostolical  to  exercise  their  episcopal  functions. 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  suspended,  and  the  imprisoned  nonconformists  were 
released,  few  of  the  Disseuters  expressed  approval  of  the  dis- 
pensing power.  "  The  churchmen  on  their  side,"  Dr.  Warner 
states,  "  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  establish  a  union,  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  their  joint  security.  They  published 
pamphlets  from  time  to  time,  acknowledging  their  error  in 

*  Burnet's  life  and  Times,  vol.  iii,  p.  1234,  1235. 
t  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  f^,  638. 
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drimi^  the  Presbyterians  to  extremities ;  coDfessing  that  they 
were  not  enough  upon  their  guard  agunst  the  artifices  of  the 
court ;  and  promising  a  very  different  behaviour  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  affairs.  It  must  be  owned/'  adds 
that  candid  churchman^  ''that  this  conduct  was  dexterous 
and  sensible,  as  well  as  just :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  an 
accusation  lies  against  them,  of  having  forgotten  this  pro- 
mise after  the  Revolution,  as  they  did  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second*." 

Other  means  were  adopted  to  secure  the  influence  of  the 
Dissenters  in  the  preservation  of  the  church  of  England :  for 
''  whilst  the  king  was  thus  trampling  on  the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  many  of  the  leading  churchmen, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  were  carrying  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  king's 
eldest  daughter.  They  had  desired  him  to  use  all  his  credit  with 
the  Protestant  nonconformists,  to  prevent  their  complying 
mth  the  measures  of  the  court;  and  sent  over  positive  assur- 
ances to  his  Highness,  of  the  same  tenor  with  those  they  gave 
in  England,  that  if  the  Dissenters  would  now  stand  firm  to 
the  common  interest,  the  members  of  the  church  of  England 
would  in  a  better  time  agree  in  a  comprehension  of  all  who 
could  be  brought  into  conjunction  with  them,  and  in  a  tdera- 
tion  of  the  rest.  The  prince  complied  with  their  request ; 
and  gave  directions  to  his  agent,  whom  he  sent  to  England^ 
to  press  the  Dissenters  to  stand  off,  and  not  to  be  drawn  in  by 
-any  promises  the  court  might  make  them,  to  assist  in  the 
election  of  a  new  parliament  f." 

The  Dissenters  generally  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  pre- 
sent liberty,  which  had  been  granted  illegally,  and  aided  the 
church  in  withstanding- the  tmprincipled  king:  the  clergy, 
<<  who  had  long  concurred  in  the  slavi^  doctrine  of  unlimited 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  now  found  to  their  sorrow  the 
destruction  it  was  likdy  to  bring  on  liberty  and  religioa|," 
and  the  good  providence  of  God  favouring  the  rdigion  and 
liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  the  king  was  permitted  to  deliver 
up  himself  implicitly  to  a  few  ignorant  priests,  who  counselled 

*  Ibid.  p.  639,  640.    .  t  Ibid,         ,      t  Dr.  Warner. 
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him  in  such  precipitate  and  violent  measures  as  speedily 
terminated  in  his  own  ruin.  Events  maturing  under  a  merciful 
Proyidence»  the  Prince  of  Oange  invaded  England :  the  nation 
welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer ;  and  James,  forsaken,  led 
from  his  throne,  and  e8ciq>ed  to  the  continent.  Arrange- 
ments being  made  by  the  parliament,  the  magnanimous  deliverer 
was  invited  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne :  this  royal  honour  he 
accepted  with  his  consort  Mary ;  and  thus  under  William  III 
was  accomplished,  that  which  was  in  itself  bhodlea — the 
Giioiuous  Rbvolutiok  in  Great  Britain  1 


CHAPTER  VU 

SCOTLAND  UNDER  JAMSS  II« 

Jaiaes  in  Scotland  —  Letter  of  the  bbhops  to  him  —  Persecntions  oentinoed  — 
Drammond*8  craelties — Graham  of  Claverhouse— His  murder  of  John  Brown 
^CameroBiaas— Dr.  Charteri8*8  teatimony  <— The  bishops  hostile  to  Prince 
WUliam. 

James,  while  duke  of  York,  in  July  1681,  represented  his 
majesty  Charles  II  in  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
His  character  and  principles,  therefore,  had  become  well 
known,  though,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  following  year, 
4eve»  of  the  bishops  signed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terfoury,  commending  his  zeal  for  their  order,  and  requesting 
the  archbishop  to  make  their  dutiful  acknowledgments  to  his 
Royal  Highness  for  all  his  prmeely  favours  to  them,  giving 
him  the  firmest  assurance  of  their  endeavours  to  serve  him.  ' 

Dr.  Cook  remarks  on  this  communication,  ''Even  if  they  had 
steeled  their  hearts  to  humanity,  and  considered  it  as  right  to 
violate  every  law  of  God,  and  every  privilege  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  for  giving  security  to  their  order,  they  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  duke  was  odious  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
community :  their  language,  therefore,  evinces  how  little  they 
valued  integrity,  and  how  far  they  disregarded  the  sugges- 
tions of  honour  and  religion,  provided  they  could  gain  the 
fovaur  of  a  bigoted  prince  *." 

Scotland   continued    to   be  grievously   oppressed    under 

*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  375. 
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James  II.  Bat  "  to  gi?e  the  people  some  hope,  that  the 
chaDg-e  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  would  alleviate  the 
severity  with  which  all  who  had  rendered  themselves  ob* 
noxious  to  the  prelates,  or  to  the  government,  had  been  per* 
secuted,  an  indemnity  was  published.  U  began  by  extolting 
the  iinparalieled  clemency  of  ^e  administration  of  the  late 
kin^r,—  words  which  could  be  duly  appreciated  by  men^  who 
under  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  comforts  which  should  no# 
be  denied  to  the  worst  criminals  ^  who  were  moomin|(  over 
the,  friends  who  had  been  taken  from  them^  who  had  perhaps 
been  doomed  to  the  excruciating  agony  of  torture,  or  who 
had  seen  it  undergone  by  those  whom  they  revered  and  loved. 
But  the  chief  movers  of  nonconformity  were  expressly  diut 
out  from  the  advantage:  for  pardon  was  extended  only  to 
thftse  who  were  under  the  degree  of  heritors,  wadsettors, 
life  renters,  burgesses  of  royal  boroughs,  and  vagrant 
preachers.  The  same  murderous  system,  which  before  the 
death  of  Charles  had  excited  horror,  was  continued;  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquisitorial  courts  which  had  been  esta- 
blished were  sanctioned,  and  new  instructions  were  given  to 
these  courts.  Drummond,  one  of  the  generals  who  had  ex- 
ecuted the  most  sanguinary  orders,  received  a  commission  to 
visit  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Scotland ;  to  call  and 
hold  courts  when  he  thought  it  expedient;,  to  exact  fines^ 
and  to  inflict  summary  punishment  upoa  all  who  had  con* 
versed  with  the  rebels,  had  admitted  them  to  their  houses,, 
or  performed  to  them  the  most  common  acts  of  humanity.. 
This  in  fact  placed  a  great  part  of  the  country  under  nulitwy 
law,  exposing  it  to  all  the  excesses  and  devastation  to  be 
expected  from  savage  or  undisciplined  menj;  and  in  the 
annals  of  this  year  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many, 
who,  without  a  trial,  without  even  having  an  opportunity 
of  urging  any  thing  in  their  defence,  were  barbarously 
murdered  *." 

Drummond  was  not  the  only  leader  in  this  horrible  cru-^ 
sade,  Graham  of  Claverhouse  probably  excelled  him  in  acts 
of  barbarity.    Dr.  Cook  remarks  of  him,  ''Multitudes  were 

»  Ibid.  p.  400-402, 
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forced  into  banishment^  many  of  them  after  their  persons 
had  been  disfigured  by  torture;  several  were  wantonly 
murdered  in  the  fields;  Graham,  afterwards  viscount  of 
Dundee,  and  his  officers,  apparently  exulting  in  the  wretched* 
ness  of  the  Presbyterians.  Under  pretence  that  they  had 
connived  at  the  designs  of  Argyll,  some  of  the  best  families 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  saw  all  the  prospects 
upon  which  they  had  long  dwelt  blasted  fox  ever  ♦." 

Graham's  character,  and  the  sufferings  of  Scotland  under 
that  monster,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  one  fact.  ''  He  was 
mad  for  tyranny  and  slavery  against  all  who  favoured  presby- 
tery, and  frequently  shot  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  though 
they  were  unarmed,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when  his 
soldiers,  sometimes  shocked  at  the  wantonness  of  his  cruelty, 
hesitated  in  obeying  his  orders,  he  executed  them  himself. 
We  have  one  striking  example  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of 
John  Brown,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk.  Brown  was  a  man 
of  excellent  character,  by  employment  a  carrier,  and  no  way 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  except  for  nonconformity. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1685,  he  was  at  woric  in  the  fields  near 
his  own  house,  when  Olaverhouse  passed  on  his  road  from 
Lesmahagow,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons.  It  is  probable 
that  information  of  his  nonconformity  had  been  given  to 
Graham,  who  caused  him  to  be  brought  from  the  fields  to  his 
own  door.  After  some  interrogations,  Claverhouse  said, 
*  John,  go  to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die.' 
Upon  which  the  martyr  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  his 
heart  in  language  so  affecting,  that  the  soldiers,  hardened  and 
depraved  as  they  were,  were  almost  moved  to  tears.  He  was 
twice  interrupted  in  his  devotions  by  Claverho^se:  and 
when  he  had  finished,  the  cruel  wretch  ordered  him  to  take 
farewell  of  his  weeping  wife  and  two  infant  children^  who 
stood  beside  him.  *  Now,  Isabel,'  said  the  martyr,  *  the  day 
is  come  of  which  I  told  you  when  I  first  proposed  marriage  to 
you.'  'Indeed,  John,'  she  replied,  *I  can  willingly  part 
with  you.'  'Then,'  he  added,  '  this  it  all  I  desired :  I  have 
no  more  to  do  but  die :  I  have  been  in  case  to  meet  death  for 

♦  Ibid.  p.  416. 
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many  years.'  After  he  had  kissed  his  wife  and  children, 
'  wishing  them  all  purchased  and  promised  blessings/  Cla- 
verhottse  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  But  the  prayers  of  the 
good  roan  had  made  suck  an  impression  on  their  minds,  that 
they  decidedly  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  his  death.  Irri- 
tated at  the  delay,  Cla?erhouse  shot  him  dead  with  his  own 
hand,  regardless  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  poor  man's 
wife ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  widow,  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  her  husband  now  ?  *  'I  ever  thought  good  of  him,' 
die  replied, '  and  as  much  now  as  ever.'  '  It  were  but  justice 
to  lay  thee  beside  him,'  rcrfoiued  the  murderer.  '  If  ye  were 
permitted,'  said  she,  '  I  doubt  not  your  cruelty  would  go  that 
length,  but  how  will  you  answer  for  this  morning's  work? ' 
'To  man  I  can  be  answerable,'  replied  the  hardened  villain, 
'  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  mine  own  hand ! '  and  im-» 
mediately  rode  off.  The  poor  woman  then  laid  down  her  infant 
on  the  ground,  gathered  together  the  scattered  brains  of  her 
beloved  husband,  bound  up  his  head,  covered  up  his  body 
with  the  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  himl  Say, 
reader,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  an  historian  who  can 
attempt  to  eulogiz/e  such  a  man  as  Olaverhouse !  *  " 

Persecution  in  Scotland  was  less  violent,  though  mwy 
of  the  pious  Presbyterians  were  sacrificed,  after  the:  first 
year  of  James  II;  as  the  king  laboured  to  pron^Oite  po* 
pery,  in  effecting  which  he  dedared  his  wishes  for  religious 
liberty,  and  published  his  declaration  for  toleration.  "  Few 
avuled  themselves  of  this  dbpensation.  The  Cameronians, 
who  had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  a  tyrannical  sovereign, 
acted  consistently  when  the  indulgence  was  offered  to  them, 
and  boldly  refused  to  take  advantage  of  what  had  flowed 
from  so  polluted  a  source.  They  openly  declared  that  the 
sole  design  of  the  toleration  was  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
popery ;  they  expressed  just  abhorrence  of  that  absolute 
power  by  which  the  king  dispensed  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom;  and  they  continued  to  meet  for  divine 
worship  in  conventicles,  setting  at  defiance  those  parts  of  the 
indulgence  which   denounced   vengeance   against   all   who 

*  History  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  p.  256— 2d&. 
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preached  in  tbe  tields,  and  did  not  givt  security  for  their 
loyalty.  Renwick,  one  of  their  most  revered  and  intrepid 
preachers,  was  apprehended  and  publicly  executed,  Feb.  17> 
1668,  closing  by  his  death  that  list  of  horrible  murders, 
which  under  pretence  of  compelling  religious  conformity, 
had  for  many  years  disgraced  the  government  of  Scotland  *.'* 

These  Cameronians  arose  in  1680,  from  the  dreadful 
cruelties  carried  on  under  archbishop  Sharp.  "  Driven  to 
extremity,  they  boldly  Mrowed  maxims  subversive  of  mo-- 
narchy,  and  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  upon  which  ima- 
gination cannot  dwell  without  horror. — ^This  party  was  much 
guided  by  Oargil,  and  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Cameron,  from  whom  the  title  of  Cameronians  was  applied 
to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  them  having  entered 
the  village  of  Sanquhar,  read,  and  afterwards  affixed  to  the 
cross  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted,  that  the  king,  by 
his  perjury,  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne,  and  they 
abjured  him ;  and  that,  placing  themselves  under  th^  standard 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  make  war  against  such 
a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  agunst  all  who  adhered  to  him  f.'* 

Perhaps  none  can  justify  all  the  principles  of  the  Camero- 
nians ;  still  there  is  little  difference  between  those  on  which 
they  acted,  and  the  principles  of  those  who  arose  against 
James  II,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  throne. 

Dr.  Samuel  Charteris,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, has  exhibited  their  principles  and  conduct  with  re- 
markable justice  in  his  first  *'  Centenary  Discourse  on  the 
Revolution,"  preached  at  Wilton  in  1 788.  Having  pourtrayed 
the  sufferings  of  the  pious  nonconformists  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  he  says  •»'' The  principle  of  self-defence  again 
was  roused.  '  The  powers  that  were '  had  not  only  mthdrawn 
protection,  but  in  effect  levied  war  against  conscientious 
worshippers.  Their  meeting  for  worship  in  the  fields  was 
construed  treason.  Death  was  denounced  against  the  preacher, 
and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  It  was  matter  of  sport  to 
the  insolent  and  savage  soldiery,  to  search  them  out,  and 

*  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  431. 
t  Ibid.  p.  355. 
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to  hunt  them  down.  They  at  last  assembled  for  worship  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  repel  those  insolent  and  rude  attacks, 
to  defend  their  own  religious  liberty,  and  to  protect  those  mi* 
nisters  who  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  serve  them  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  Their  resistance  overawed  the 
soldiers,  and  afforded  a  temporary  protection  to  their  wor- 
shipping assemblies.  Though  few  in  number,  they  lifted  up 
the  fallen  standard  of  religious  liberty,  and  generously  de- 
voted themselves.  They  would  swear  no  oaths,  subscribe  no 
bonds,  take  no  test,  nor  yield  to  any  imposition  on  conscience. 
These  they  accounted  *  snares  and  nets  to  catch  men,  and 
cast  them  down  from  their  excellency ;  *  for  what  is  the  ex- 
cellency of  man  but  uprightness  }  They  would  not  pray  for 
the  king,  because  that  might  be  construed  as  owning  a  title, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  he  had  forfeited;  and  they  re- 
solved, whatever  it  might  cost,  to  be  ingenuous  and  open, 
decisive  and  unembarrassed,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  If  in 
some  instances  they  ran  to  extremes,  Solomon*s  saying  will 
be  remembered  $  '  Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man 
mad.'  Notwithstanding  their  errors,  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  greatly  indebted  to  their  exertions.  This  standard  on 
the  mountaitis  of  Scotland  indicated  to  the  vigilant  eye  of 
William,  that  the  nation  was  ripening  for  a  change.  They 
expressed  what  others  thought,  uttering  the  indignation  and 
the  groans  of  a  spirited  and  oppressed  people.  While  lord 
Russel  and  Sidney,  and  other  enlightened  patriots  in  England, 
were  plotting  against  Charles,  from  a  conviction  that  his  right 
was  forfeited ;  the  Oameronians  in  Scotland,  under  the  same 
conviction,  had  the  courage  to  declare  war  against  him. 
Both  the  plotters  and  the  warriors  fell,  but  their  blood 
watered  the  plant  of  renown,  and  succeeding  ages  have  eaten 
the  pleasant  fruit.'* 

William  was  preparing  to  invade  England:  but  his  fleet 
was  driven  back  in  a  storm.  On  hearing  of  this,  the  bishops 
of  Scotland  wrote  **  a  very  indecent  letter  to  the  king,  full  of 
injurious  expressions  towards  the  prince,  expressing  their 
abhorrence  of  his  design  $  and  in  conclusion  they  wished  that 
the  king  might  have  the  necks  of  his  enemies.  This  was 
sent  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  English  bishops,  and  was  printed 
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in  the  gazette.  But  they  did  not  tlunk  fit  to  copy  after  it  in 
England."  The  prince  howe?er  succeeded,  and  justice 
triumphed  over  the  prelates  in  Scotland  *. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IRELAND  VMDBR  THE  COMMONWEALTH*  CHARLES  U,  AND  JAMBS  It* 

Ireland  distracted  •—  Cromwell  sabdaes  it — Dublin  nnivenity  restored — Religioo 
promoted  ^  Restoration  of  tlie  hierarchy  ->-  Deplorable  state  of  religion  —  Blsiiop 
Taylor  •-  Religion  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster. 

IrbiiAnd,  after  the  massacre  of  1641,  was  regarded  with 
horror  by  the  English.  Its  condition  during  the  civil  war 
was  most  truly  deplorable ;  and  in  1649,  at  the  death  of  the 
king,  the  country  generally  was  divided  between  two  great 
parties,  the  royalists  and  Roman  catholics,  Dublin  and  Lon- 
donderry. Cromwell  was  commissioned  to  subdue  that 
country  with  an  army  of  14,000  men,  for  which  purpose  he 
was  appointed  for  three  years  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Before  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Milford  Haven, 
the  army  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in  which,  as 
Whitlocke  relates,  *' after  three  ministers  had  prayed,  lieu- 
tenant-general  Cromwell  himself,  and  the  colonels  Oough 
and  Harrison,  expounded  some  parts  of  Scripture  excellently 
well,  and  pertinently  to  the  occasion.'^  Severe  and  regular 
discipline  was  observed  in  the  army ;  not  an  oath  was  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  whole  camp,  the  soldiers  spending  their 
leisure  hours  in  reading  their  Bibles  and  religious  confer- 
ences. 

Cromwell  was  welcomed  by  crowds  in  Dublin,  as  their 
deliverer;  and  he  addressed  them  from  a  rising  ground, 
declaring  he  was  "  come  to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  bar« 
barous  and  blood-thirsty  Irish,  with  all  their  adherents ;  but 
that  all  who  were  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country,  should  find  suitable  encouragement 
from  the  parliament  of  England  and  himself."  Drogheda 
and  Wexford  were  soon  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  garrisons 

*  Burnet,  vol,  iii>  p.  1354< 
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put  to  the  sword;  the  general  thieateniDg  that  he  would 
*'  sacrifice  all  the  Irish  papists  to  the  ghosts  of  English  Pro- 
testantSy  whom  they  had  massacred  in  cold  blood  *." 

Ireland  was  subdued  by  Cromwell  in  a  few  months^  such 
examples  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  who  were  in 
arms :  but  many  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  horrid 
massacre  were  tried  and  executed.  Lord  Clarendon  states, 
that  nearly  100,000  of  the  natives,  called  Tories,  "were 
transported  into  foreign  parts,  for  the  service  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain ;  double  that  number  were  consumed  by 
the  plague,  famine,  and  other  severities  exercised  upon  them 
in  their  own  country;  the  remainder  were  by  Cromwell 
transplanted  into  the  most  inland,  barren,  desolate,  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  province  of  Coniiaught.  Thus 
they  lived  under  all  the  infamy  of  a  conquered  nation,  till 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  a  just  judgment  of  God  for  their 
cruelties  to  the  massacred  protestants  f." 

Religion  in  Ireland  had  already  received  the  anxious  con* 
sideration  of  the  parliament,  who  "  invested  all  the  manors 
and  lands  late  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  dean 
and  cluster  of  St.  Patrick,  together  with  the  parsonage  of 
Trym  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  Trinity  coUege 
in  Dublin,  and  for  creating,  settling,  and  maintfdning  another 
college  in  the  said  city,  and  of  a  master,  fellows,  scholars, 
and  public  professors :  and  also  for  erecting  a  free  school, 
with  a  master,  usher,  scholars,  and  officers,  in  such  manner 
as  five  of  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
shall  direct  and  appoint.  The  lord-lieutenant  to  nominate 
the  governor,  masters,  &c.  and  to  appoint  their  salaries  ;  and 
the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  shall 
draw  up  statutes  and  ordinances,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  par- 
liament of  England." 

Dublin  univejrsity  being  thus  revived  and  placed  upon  a 
new  footing,  the  parliament  sent  over  six  of  their  most  ac- 
ceptable preachers  to  ^ve  it  reputation,  appointing  them 

*  Neal,  vol.  iv,  p.  6 ;  Mrs.  Macauley's  History  of  England,  vol.  y,  p.  15. 
t  Neal,  vol.  iv,  p.  6. 
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200/.  a  year  out  of  the  bishops'  lands ;  and  till  that  could  be 
duly  raised,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  revenues ;  and  for 
their  further  encouragement,  if  they  died  in  that  service,  they 
were  assured  of  a  provision  for  their  families.  By  these 
methods  learning  began  to  revive,  and  in  a  few  years  religion 
appeared  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  it  had  done  since 
the  best  days  of  archbishop  Usher.  ^ 

Charles  II  being  restored,  the  papists  arose  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  estates,  which  had  been  confiscated  through 
the  rebellion  and  massacre,  expelling  their  purchasers.  ThiB 
occasioned  such  commotions  in  that  kingdom,  that  the  king 
was  obliged  to  issue  a  proclamation,  commanding  them  to 
wait  the  determination  of  the  ensuing  parliament.  Charles 
being  known  to  be  a  papist  in  heart,  the  popish  clergy  of 
Ireland,  by  an  instrument  bearing  date  Jan.  1,  1660,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  chief  prelates  and  officials  of  their  religion, 
ventured  to  depute  a  person  of  their  communion  to  congratu- 
late his  majesty  on  his  restoration,  and  to  present  their 
humble  supplications  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
pursuant  to  the  articles  of  1648.  This  delegate  the  king 
received  very  favourably,  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  request  in  due  time. 

The  hierarchy  was  restored  in  Ireland;  and  by  his  letters 
patent,  iu  right  of  his  power  to  appoint  bishops  to  the  vacant 
sees,  Charles  issued  his  royal  mandate,  that  Dr.  Bramhall, 
who  had  been  bishop  of  Londonderry  before  the  rebellion, 
should  be  elevated  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  pious 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  been  in  Ireland  with  lord 
Conway,  to  be  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor :  these  pre- 
lates were  commanded  to  impart  the  einscopal  authority  U> 
others,  by  virtue  of  which  they  consecrated  two  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops  in  one  day.  His  grace  insisted  on  the  reor* 
dination  of  those  who  had  been  ordained  in  the  late 
times  without  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  but  with  this  softening 
clause  in  their  ordination  —  ''Not  annihilating  his  former 
orders  (if  he  had  any),  nor  determining  concerning  their 
validity  or  invalidity,  much  less  condemning  all  the  sacred 
ordinations  of  foreign  churches,  whom  we  leave  to  their  own 
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judgment^  bnt  only  supplying  what  was  wanting  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  church  of  England/' 

Without  such  an  explication^  few  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland/ 
it  is  believed^  would  have  kept  their  stations  in  the  church. 
The  Irish  church  was  completed^  May  17,  1661,  when  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment assembled  in  Ireland,  declared  their  opinion  and  high 
esteem  of  episcopal  government,  and  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  according  to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England. 

Religion  was  but  little  advanced  by  all  these  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  accession  of  James  II 
the  cause  of  popery  triumphed.  James  had  a  greater  depen- 
dence on  the  Irish  catholics  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
objects,  than  on  any  other  class  of  his  subjects,  and  he  ap» 
pointed  colonel  Talbot,  earlofTyrconnel,  to  be  lord-lieutenant 
of  that  country,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  serve  his  purpose. 
Tyrconnel  was  a  profligate  officer,  who  scrupled  no  kind  of 
barbarity  and  wickedness  to  secure  his  object :  by  degrees  he 
discharged  all  the  Protestant  officers  in  the  army,  to  make 
room  for  papists,  and  all  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  licentious  characters.  There 
was  not  a  protestant  sheriff  left  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  the 
charters  were  taken  away,  and  newly  modelled  in  favour  of 
catholics ;  the  corporations  were  dissolved,  and  all  things  were 
managed  with  an  arbitrary  hand.  Terror  rdgned,  and  many, 
imagining  that  the  massacring  knife  was  almost  at  their 
tiiroats,  abandoned  the  kingdom,  some  removing  to  England, 
and  others  transporting  themselves  to  America. 

Religion  in  Ireland  continued  in  a  most  lamentable  state 
Uirough  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  few  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  being  eminent  for  scriptural  piety  and 
zeal.  Besides,  the  great  mass  of  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
English  language ;  so  that  whatever  benefits  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  ft'om  the  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer 
in  the  churches  to  the  few  who  attended,  the  population 
could  not  be  edified :  they  remained  therefore  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  btindly  attached  to  the  popish  priests^ 
who  seemed  at  least  to  seek  their  welfare. 


^ 
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Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  survived  his  cousecration  six  years : 
bat  thou^li  his  exemplary  piety  illustrated  his  celebrated 
treatise  of  "  Holy  living  and  Dyini^f/'  he  contributed  but  little 
to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  Ireland. 

Godliness  evidently  prevailed  in  a  far  superior  degree 
among  the  presbyterians  in  the  province  of  Ulster :  they 
retained  much  of  their  simplicity  and  evangelical  piety ;  and 
though  they  were  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  they 
increased  in  intelligence,  education  being  promoted  among 
their  youth ;  and  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  held  sacred, 
as  their  puritan  forefathers  had  practised  in  England  and 
Scotland. 


BOOK  VIII. 

FROM  THE   RETOLUTION  TO  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND  VNDEB  WILLIAM  AND  MART. 

Character  of  William  and  Mary — Digtenters'  Address  to  their  Mi^esties  —  Opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  ~  Act  of  Toleration  ~NonjQrlng  bishops  —  New  bishops— The 
king  wfahes  to  oomppehend  the  Dissenters  —  Review  of  the  liturgy  for  that 
pmrpose  —  Alterations  proposed— The  eoavocation  oppose  the  king— Prefenpent 
in  the  church  bestowed  by  the  queen  —  Religion  hindered — Religions  Societies  — 
$tate  of  religion. 

'VThe  Glorious  Revolution "  introduced  a  new  series  of 
things,  as  regards  both  politics  and  religion,  in  England.  The 
Hberty  of  the  subject  was  now  placed  upon  its  proper  basis  by 
the  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  securing  him  from  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Religion  was  partially  recovered  from  oppression,  and  a 
foundation  hud  for  its  perfect  emancipation  from  prelatical 
bigotry,  by  the  famous  **  Act  of  Toleration." 

2G 
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William  and  Mary  deserre  the  sincorest  fratitade  of  all 
generatioDd  of  Britoos^  for  their  generoug  senriee«  in  these 
respects :  but  their  personal  characteri  must  be  understood, 
to  form  a  right  estimate  of  their  immortal  services  for  this 
country. 

Mary  was  a  daughter  of  James  II ;  but  a  woman  of  opposite 
principles  to  those  of  her  father :  she  was  a  person  of  rare 
and  various  excellencies,  by  which  she  adorned  her  royal 
dignity  as  queen  of  England.  Bishop  Burnet,  from  many 
years  intercourse  with  both  the  king  and  queen,  describes 
her  as  not  merely  amiable  and  a  patron  of  religion,  but 
endowed  with  every  Christian  virtue,  a  cordial  believer  in  the 
gospel,  and  a  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 

William  was  altogether  worthy  of  so  excellent  a  queen. 
From  the  peculiar  condition  of  Europe  at  that  period,  William 
was  necessarily  a  martial  prince :  yet  he  presided  over  the 
Dutch  republic  with  remarkable  wisdom,  and  exercised  his 
sovereign  power  in  England  with  singular  moderation,  in  cir- 
cumstances most  critical  and  extraordinary. 

William  was  a  decided  Protestant ;  an  enemy  to  persecu- 
tion ;  and,  as  is  evident,  a  man  of  personal  piety.  Burnet 
speaks  of  his  principles  and  character  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  following  testimony  of  the  historian  Belsham :  — 
''  He  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of  religion,  and  entertained 
a  high  sense  of  its  importance.  But  his  tolerant  passions, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  forms  of  church  government,  made 
him  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  He  appeared 
born  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  tyranny,  persecution,  and 
oppression ;  and  for  the  space  of  tkiriy  years,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  he  sustained  the  greatest  and  most  truly 
glorious  character  of  any  prince  whose  name  is  recorded  in 
history.  In  his  days,  and  by  his  means,  the  first  firm  and 
solid  foundations  were  laid  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in 
civil  society.  Every  vindication  of  the  natural  and  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind  was,  till  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  penal  and  criminah  To  him  we  owe  the  assertion 
and  final  establishment  of  our  constitutional  privileges.  To 
sum  up  all,  his  character  was  distinguished  by  virtues  rarely 
found  amongst  princes  —  moderation,  integrity,  simplicity. 
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beneficence,  magnanimity.  Time,  which  has  cast  a  veil  over 
his  imperfections,  has  added  lustre  to  his  many  great  and 
admirable  qualities.  His  political  views  were  in  the  highest 
degree  laudable  and  upright  He  had  true  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  true  end  of  goiwmmeiit,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  his 
noble  and  heroic  exertions  will  probably  descend  to  the 
Imtest  generations ;  rendering  his  name  justly  dear  to  the 
Aiends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  his  memory  ever 
Glorious  and  Immortal." 

"  Mr.  Belsham's  portraiture  of  the  character  of  William,  is 
confirmed  by  his  wise  policy  regarding  religion.  In  Holland 
he  had  witnessed  the  benefits  of  Christian  union,  the  genuine 
fruits,  not  of  compulsory  uniformity  enforced  by  grievous 
penalties,  but  of  religious  liberty.  Having  seen  the  har- 
mony of  different  Christian  communions  under  the  same  civil 
government  in  his  own  country,  A^lliam  avowed  his  determi- 
nation, before  accepting  the  throne  of  Britain,  to  protect  all 
his  subjects  from  the  demon  of  bigotry. 

Dr.  Bates,  in  the  name  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  and 
about  London,  who  waited  on  their  majesties  with  an  **  Ad- 
dress of  Congratulation,''  desired  his  **  majesty,  by  his 
wisdom  and  authority,  to  establish  a  firm  union  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  matters  of  religion,  by  making  the  rule  of 
Christianity  to  be  the  rule  of  conformity : "  adding,  "  We  do 
assure  your  majesty,  that  we  shall  cordially  embrace  the 
terms  qfumon  wkkh  the  ruling  ¥Judom  ^our  Saviour  has  pre- 
scribed im  his  Word*.**  The  king,  in  his  answer,  graciously 
promised,  **  My  power  shall  be  employed  for  obtaining'  such  a 
union :  '*  but  his  generous  and  enlightened  purpose  was  de- 
feated by  the  operations  of  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  this 
divine  rule  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Several  propositions, 
submitted  by  the  king's  ministers  for  abolishing  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act,  his  majesty  opposing  the  prostitution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  the  necessary  qualification  for  civil  office, 
were  rejected. 

Burnet  says«  '^The  clergy  began  now  to  show  an  implaca^ 
ble  hatred  to  the  nonconformists,  and  seemed  to  wish  for  an 

*  Neal't  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v,  p.  72, 73. 
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occasion  to  renew  old  severities  against  them*/'  Though 
foiled  in  three  plans  to  relieve  the  nonconformbts>  by  the 
rigid  episcopalians^  who  stigmatised  the  long  and  queen  as 
Presbyterians  in  their  hearts,  the  king  yet  brought  forward 
the  **Act  of  Toleration/'  entitled,  "An  Act  f<Hr  exempting 
their  majesties'  Protestant  subjects  dissendng  from  the  church 
of  England  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws."  Thiirwas 
suffered  to  pass  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
May  24^  1669,  forming  an  epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals 
of  England,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  religious  Magna 
Charta  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  and  beneficial  to  the  nation  as  the  Act  of  Toleration 
doubtless  was,  considering  the  rivers  of  blood  which  had  been 
shed  byprelatical  intolerance,  it  was  imperfect,  and  a  dig- 
honwr  to  Britain.  In  our  enlightened  Christian  country, 
religion  is  the  only  thing  that  is  thus  insulted  and  degraded, 
oppressed  and  persecuted !  Nothing  of  the  kind  m  the  letter 
or  spirit  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  inspired  institutes  of  Christianity,  even  tMs 
comparatively  glorious  Act  of  Toleration,  might  with  great 
propriety  have  been  called  — "  An  Act  to  permit  Almighty 
God  to  receive  the  worship  of  his  creatures  according  to 
his  own  Word  If" 

Bishop  Kennet  remarks,  that  "  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
with  many  of  the  clergy,  had  been  so  addicted  to  the  high 
notions  of  passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and  the  divine 
right  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  that  they  knew  not  how 
to  reconcile  the  revolution  to  those  bigoted  principles  J." 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  seven  bishops,  re- 
taining their  high  notlona^  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  William^  and  hence  they  were  called  "  Nonjurors." 
Thdr  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  men  of  moderate  principles. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  HoUand,  being 
persecuted  by  James  II,  returned  with  William,  was  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury.    Dr.  Tillotson  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 

*  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iv,  p.  16. 
t  Brook's  Religious  Liberty,  voKii^ 
%  History  of  England,  vol.  iii,  p.  5I& 
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bbhopiic  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Sharp  to  that  of  York ; 
these  being'  accounted  the  best  preachers  of  their  time  in  the 
church  of  England.  Dr.  Patrick  was  made  bishop  of  Ely, 
Dr.  More  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Cumberland  of  Peterborough^  and 
Dr.  Fowler  of  Gloucester,  i'lfteeu  bbhops  were  made  by  the 
king  in  the  course  of  two  years  i  and  they  were  esteemed  the 
most  learned,  wise,  and  exemplary  men  that  had  ever  sua* 
Udned  that  high  dignity.  They  constituted  **  the  golden  age 
of  episcopacy  in  England  i  *'  and  feding  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  rendering  the  establishment  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  that  they  might  maintain  its  superiority  over 
the  Dissenters^  whose  ministers  were  men  of  great  eminence, 
they  submitted  to  become  ''  preaching  bishops,*'  which  was  a 
happy  and  edifying  novelty ;  though  it  exposed  them  to  much 
vexation  from  the  nobility,  who  denounced  their  pious  zeal  as 
a  kind  of  purUanism ! 

Toleration  merely  did  not  satisfy  the  enlightened  and 
generous  mind  of  William :  he  desired  to  unite  the  Disinters 
with  the  church,  and  while  aspecial  Act  was  under  consideration, 
a  commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  thirty  divihes,  ten 
of  whom  were  bishops,  "  to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the 
liturgy  and  canons,  and  such  proposals  for, the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  consider  of  such  other  matters  as 
in  their  judgments  may  most  conduce  to  the  ends  of  good 
order,  edification,  and  unity  of  the  church  of  England." 

Intolerant  bigotry,  the  spirit  of  persecution  through  ages, 
defeated  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  king.  Bishop  Burnet 
was  one  of  the  commission,  of  ^om  he  says,  "  Great  care  was 
taken  to  name  these  so  impartially,  that  no  exceptions  could 
lie  agunst  them.  They  sat  closely  to  their  work  for  several 
weeks,  having  before  them  all  the  exceptions,  that  either  the 
puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  nonconformists  since  the  res- 
toration, had  made  to  any  put  of  the  church- service.  They 
had  also  many  propositions  and  advices  that  had  been  offered, 
at  several  times,  by  many  of  our  bishops  and  divines,  upon 
those  heads :  matters  were  well  considered,  and  freely  and 
calmly  debated :  and  all  was  digested  into  an  entire  correc* 
tion  of  every  thing  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection. 
We  had  some  very  rigid,  as  well  as  very  learned  men  among 

2  G3 
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US ;  thottgli  the  most  rigid,  either  never  ctme  to  our  meet- 
ings, or  they  soon  withdrew  from  us,  declaring  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  every  thing  of  that  nature  i  some  telling  us 
plunly,  that  they  were  against  all  alterations  whatever.  They 
thought  too  much  was  already  done  for  the  Dissenters,  ia  the 
toleration  that  was  granted  them;  and  that  they  would  do 
nothing  to  make  that  still  easier.  They  said  further,  that  the 
altering  the  customs  and  constitution  of  our  church,  to 
gratify  a  peevish  and  obstinate  party,  was  like  to  have  no 
other  effect  on  them,  than  to  make  them  more  insolent ;  as  if 
the  church,  by  offering  these  alterations,  seemed  to  confess 
that  she  had  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  thought  this 
attempt  would  divide  us  among  oursdves,  and  make  our 
people  lose  their  esteem  for  the  lituigy,  if  it  appeared  that  it 
wanted  correction  *.** 

Burnet  cannot  be  8uppoae<l  to  have  misrepresented  the 
case ;  and  probably  many  will  wonder  that  Protesiant  divines 
should  reason  so  absurdly,  making  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  New  Testament.  Pcpisb  it^aUMHy  is  the  spirit  of  this 
agreement,  in  opposition  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  re- 
formation. But  the  particular  alterations  will  naturally  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  they  deserve  a  record  in  this  place. 

Dr.  Nichols,  m  his  "Defence  of  the  Church  of  England," 
has  noticed  some  of  them.  He  says,  "  They  began  with  re- 
viewing the  liturgy,  and  first  they  examined  the  calendar;  in 
which,  in  the  room  of  apocryphal  lessens,  they  ordered 
certain  chapters  of  canonical  scripture  to  be  read.*  Athana- 
sius'  creed,  because  of  the  damnatory  clause,  was  left  to  the 
ministers'  choice  to  use  it,  or  change  it  for  the  apostles'  creed. 
New  collects  were  drawn  up,  more  agreeable  to  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  for  the  whole  course  of  the  year;  and  these 
with  that  eloquence  and  brightness  of  expression,  and  such  a 
heat  and  flame  of  devotion,  that  nothing  could  more  affect 
and  excite  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  raise  up  their  minds 
towards  God.  They  were  first  drawn  up  by  Dr. Patrick: 
Dr.  Burnet  added  to  them  yet  further  force  and  spirit : 
Dr.  Stillingflect  afterwards  examined  them  with  great  judg- 

*  Life  and  Tiices,  yoI.  iv>  p.  44,  46« 
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ment»  carefully  w«i|^uiig  every  word  in  them ;  and  Dr.  Til^ 
lotson  had  the  last  hand^  giving  them  some  masterly  strokes 
of  his  sweet  and  flowing  eloquence.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  oriental  toogaes,  made  a  new  version  of  the 
Ftalms,  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  Dr.  Tennison  made 
a  collection  of  the  words  and  depressions  through  the  liturgy, 
which  had  been  excepted  agunst,  and  proposed  others  in 
their  room,  that  were  clear  and  plain,  and  less  liable  to  ex- 
ception. Other  things  also  were  proposed,  that  were  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  convocation :  as,  first.  That  the  cross 
in  baptism  might  be  either  used,  or  omitted,  at  the  choice  of 
the  parents.  Second,  That  a  nonconforming  miubter,  going 
over  to  the  church,  should  not  be  ordained  according  to  the 
common  form,  but  rather  conditionally,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  baptizing  of  infants  is  ordered  in  the  church, 
if  there  be  not  evidence  of  their  being  baptized  before,  with 
the  addition  of  the  episcopal  benediction,  as  was  customary 
in  the  ancient  church,  when  clerks  were  received  that  had 
been  ordained  by  heretics,  of  which  way  archbishop  Bramhall 
had  given  a  precedent,  when  he  received  some  Scotch  presby- 
ters into  the  church  in  Ireland  *." 

Dr.  Calamy  gives  these  additional  particulars :— That  after 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester,  and  Drs.  James  and 
Aldridge,  withdrew  dissatisfied,  the  rest  proceeded  unani* 
mously,  determining  the  following,  among  others;  each 
article,  as  soon  as  agreed  upon^  being  signed  by  the  bishop 
of  London. 

"  That  the  ehanting  of  divine  service  in  cathedral  churches 
shall  be  laid  aside,  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered  intelligible 
to  the  common  people. 

'*  That  if  any  refuse  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  kneeling,  it  may  be  administered  to  them  in  their 
pews. 

"  All  high  titles  or  appellations  of  the  king,  queen,  &c., 
shall  be  left  out  of  the  prayers,  such  as  "most  illustrious, 

*  Nichols,  pp.95,  96;  History  of  Dissenters,  by  Drs.  Bogue  and 
Bennett,  vol.  i,  pp.  230,  231. 
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reli^iou8>  mighty,  &c.  &c.,  only  the  word  sovereign  retuned 
for  the  king  and  queen. 

''The  prayer  which  begins,  'O  Qod,  whose  nature  and 
property/  shall  be  thrown  out,  as  full  of  strange  and  imperti* 
nent  expressions,  and  besides  not  in  the  original,  but  foisted 
in  since  by  another  hand. 

**  If  any  desire  to  have  godfathers  and  godmothers  omitted, 
and  their  children  presented  in  their  own  names  to  baptism, 
it  may  be  granted  *." 

Improvements  as  all  these  confessedly  were,  they  were 
rejected,  and  the  labours  of  this  commission  rendered  fruitless 
by  being  referred  to  the  convocation.  That  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  as  the  king  was  assured,  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
Dissenters :  but  tlus  was  a  mere  contrivance.  Dr.  Jane,  by 
the  intrigues  of  two  noble  lords  who  had  been  disappointed 
of  places  in  the  government,  was  chosen  prolocut<»',  as  a  fit 
instrument  for  accomplishing  their  object  in  embarrassing  the 
king's  ministers ;  because  he  had  become  an  enemy  of  the 
king  for  refusing  him  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  Influenced 
by  their  chairman,  the  convocation  would  not  even  consider 
the  proposed  alterations,  to  afford  the  least  degree  of  favour 
to  the  Dissenters,  though  the  church  of  England  itself  had 
recently  been  saved  from  destruction  by  a  Presbyterian 
prince,  and  an  army  of  14,000  Hollanders  holding  their 
principles.  Such  was  the  triumph  of  bigotry,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  king. 

Divine  Providence,  it  is  believed,  overruled  this  event  for 
the  furtherance  of  true  religion  among  the  Dissenters: 
though  **  the  alterations,  amounting  to  iix  hundred,  proposed 
and  made  in  the  standard  services  of  the  church,  by  such 
men  as  Tillotson,  Burnet,  StilHngfleet,  Patrick,  Sharp,  Kidder, 
Beveridge,  Tennison,  Scott,  Fowler,  Williams,  &c ,  justify  the 
faults  found  with  them  by  Dissenters,  and  stand  to  this 
day  as  a  herald,  incessantly  proclaiming  that  there  are  many 
things  in  the  church  of  England  whidi  stand  in  need  of  altera- 
tion  and  amendment  f." 

*  Calamy's  Abridgment,  p.4o2— 455. 
t  Bogue  and  Bennet,  vol.  i,  p.  235>  236. 
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Preferment  in  the  church  of  En^^land  was  bestowed  princi- 
pally by  the  queen :  for«  as  Burnet  remarks^  "  Tlie  king  left 
the  matters  of  the  church  wholly  in  the  queen's  hands^  which 
she  managed  with  strict  and  religious  prudence.  She  con- 
sulted chieifly  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  whom  she 
favoured  and  supported  in  a  most  particular  manner.  She 
saw  what  need  there  was  of  it;  for  a  party  was  formed 
against  him,  ^o  set  themselves  to  censure  every  thing  he  did. 
He  grew  very  uneasy  in  his  great  post.  We  were  all  soon 
convinced  that  there  was  a  sort  ^  clergymen  among  us,  that 
would  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  toleraticm  was  continued : 
and  they  seemed  resolved  to  give  it  out^  that  the  church  was 
in  dagger,  till  a  prosecution  of  Dissenters  should  again 
be  set  on  foot :  nor  could  they  look  on  a  man  with  patience^  or 
speak  of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  these 
things.  The  bishops  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Whigs, 
^  by  the  methods  they  took,  not  only  of  protecting,  but  of 
preferring  some  of  these  men,  hoping  by  that  means  both  to 
have  softened  them  and  their  friends :  but  they  took  their 
preferments  as  the  rewards  that  they  supposed  due  to  their 
merit,  and  employed  the  credit  and  authority  which  their  pre- 
ferments brought  them  wholly  against  those  to  whom  they 
Qwed  them  *." 

Religion  continued  to  be  deeply  injured  by  these  intolerant 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  merely  the  Tory  class  of  church  poli- 
ticians. But  there  was  a  small  minority  possessing  a  better 
spirit ;  and  these  were  the  promoters  of  vital  godliness  in  the 
establishment.  Some  of  them  had  been  brought  up  among 
the  Puritans,  and  learned  their  pious  customs :  by  these,  pri* 
vate  associations  were  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, to  promote  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  men, 
and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  1691,  a  "  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  "  was 
ipstituted  in  London ;  and  another,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
tradesmen,  for  '^  Suppressing  Disorderly  Houses;"  with  a 
Society  to  preserve  the  o$ce  of  constable  respectable. 
Thirty-five  small  associations  were  formed  in  London  to  seek 

*  lAtt  and  Timet,  vol.  iv,  p«  171, 172. 
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a  revival  of  religion,  by  frequent  prayer  and  conference. 
Similar  plans  were  adopted  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland;  and  in  Dublin  they  were  patronized  by  several 
bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy,  as  an  antidote  to  popery. 
But  ^e  Tory  churchmen  condemned  these  practices  as  Puri- 
tanical, and  violently  abused  their  brethren,  asserting  that 
their  measures  were  only  making  Dissenters. 

Bumef  s  account  of  these  benevolent  and  pious  operations 
win  be  read  with  peculiar  interest ;  but  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  he  omits  to  record  the  share  of  the  honour  that  belongs 
to  himself,  though  he  was  eminently  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing  those  good  works,  under  the  special  sanction  of  queen  Mary. 
"  In  James's  reign,'' says  the  bishop,  *'  the  fear  of  popery  was 
so  strong,  as  well  as  just,  that  many,  in  and  about  London, 
began  often  to  meet  together,  both  for  devotion,  and  for  their 
further  instruction :  things  of  that  kind  had  been  formerly 
practised  only  among  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters :  but  these 
were  of  the  church,  and  came  to  their  ministers  to  be  assisted 
with  forms  of  prayer  and  other  directions :  they  were  chiefly 
conducted  by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Homeck.  Some  disliked 
this,  and  were  afraid  it  might  be  the  original  of  new  factions 
and  parties ;  but  wiser  and  better  men  thought,  it  was  not  fit  nor 
decent  to  check  a  spirit  of  devotion  at  such  a  time :  it  might 
have  given  scandal,  and  it  seemed  a  discouraging  of  piety, 
and  might  be  a  means  of  driving  well-meaning  persons  over  to 
the  Dissenters.  After  the  Revolution,  these  societies  grew 
more  numerous,  and,  for  a  greater  encouragement  to  devotion, 
they  got  such  collections  to  be  made,  as  maintained  many 
clergymen  to  read  prayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so  many 
different  hours,  that  devout  persons  might  have  that  comfort 
at  every  hour  of  the  day :  there  were  constant  sacraments 
every  Lord's  day  in  many  churches :  there  were  both  greater 
numbers  and  greater  appearance  of  devotion  at  prayers  and 
sacraments  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memory  of  man. 
These  societies  re8olv«d  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  swearers, 
drunkards,  and  proftaners  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  lewd 
houses ;  and  they  threw  in  the  part  of  the  fine  given  by  law  to 
informers  into  a  stock  of  charity :  from  this,  they  were  called 
Societies  of  Be/ormathn:  some  good  magistrates  encouraged 
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them ;  but  others  treated  them  roughly.    As  soon  as  the  late 
queen  heard  of  this^  she  did,  by  her  letters  and  proclamations, 
encourage  those  good  designs,  which  were  afterwards  prose- 
cuted  by  the  late  king.  Other  societies  set  themselves  to  raise 
charity  schools  for  teaching  poor  children,  for  clothing  them, 
and  binding  them  out  to  trades ;  many  books  were  printed, 
and  sent  over  the  nation  by  them,  to  be  freely  distributed : 
these  were  called  Societies  /or  Propagating  Christian  Know* 
ledge :  by  this  means,  some  thousands  of  children  are  now 
well  educated  and  carefully  looked  after.    In  many  places  of 
the  nation,  the  clergy  met  often  together,  to  confer  about  mat* 
ters  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  they  got  libraries  to  be  raised 
for  their  common  use.    At  last  a  corporation  was  created  by 
the  late  king,  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  infidels,  for 
settling  schools  in  our  plantations,  for  furnishing  the  clergy 
that  were  sent  thither,  and  for  sending  missionaries  among 
such  of  our  plantations  as  were  not  able  to  provide  pastors  for 
themselves.    It  was  a  glorious  conclusion  of  a  reign  begun 
with  preserving  our  religion,  thus  to  create  a  corporation  for 
propagating  it  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among 
infidels :  there  were  very  liberal  subscriptions  made  to  it  by 
many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  set  about  it  with  great 
ciire  and  zeal  •.** 

William  having  **  bcorporated  these  societies  '*  by  a  peca* 
liar  charter,  the  chief  directors  of  which  were  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  nobility,  &c.,  much  of  the  religious  spirit  in  which 
they  originated  was  lost,  and  the  chartered  society,  governed 
chiefly  by  the  Tory  clergy,  soon  sunk  into  comparative  usc- 
lessness,  while  the  small  voluntary  associations  of  devotional 
persons  altogether  declined.  Indeed,  the  religion  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  clergy  in  this  period,  with  a  few  e2ccet)tions,  was 
of  a  less  orthodox  and  evangelical  character,  than  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  England.  But  on  this  subject  an 
eminent  episcopal  divine  shall  testify.  ''The  state  of  religious 
instruction  at  this  period  may  be  known  from  the  writings  of 
Tlllotson,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Sherlock,  &c.  If  as  writers  they 
were  superior  to  the  divines  of  the  former  age,  in  the  maimer 

•  Ibid,  vol.  y,  p.  90—92. 
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and  philological  beauties  of  their  discourses,  in  doctrine  and  mat- 
ter they  were  far  inferior.  Thoagh  able  advocates  for  the  church 
of  England  against  popery,  and  for  revelation  against  infidelity, 
and  most  eminent  as  moral  instructors,  yet  they  afforded  but  a 
very  infrequent,  faint,  and  cold  exhibition  of  those  peculiar 
truths  of  the  gospel  which  the  Reformation  had  restored. 
This  age  produced,  however,  and  saw  advanced  to  the  episco- 
pal bench,  a  Stillingfleet  and  a  Beveridge  *," 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISSSNTEBS  IN  ENOLAHD  UNDER  WILLIAM  AND  MART. 

Condition  of  DIfigenters— Tbey  gather  charches  and  baild  chapels  —  Dissenting 
taton  —  Presbyterians  —  Independents  —  Baptists  —  Qnalcers  —  Opposed  by  the 
clergy — Archbishop  Tlllotson  hitolenuit  —  Generous  mind  of  the  king. 

Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  polity  and  cere- 
monies, shielded  from  violence  in  worshipping  God,  arose  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  to  make  provision  for  their 
religious  assemblies.    Difficulties  necessarily  attended  their 
operations,  as  they  were  barely  tolerated,  and  their  liberty 
was  limited  by  several  degrading  restrictions.    Most  of  the 
two  thousand  ejected  ministers^  during  the  course  of  twenty- 
six  years  from  the  Restoration,  had  been  translated  to  their 
heavenly  rest;  Dr.  Owen  had  recently  departed  to  behold  the 
"  Glory  of  Christ,"  "  Discourses  "  on  which  he  died  writing ; 
and  most  of  the  survivors  had  been  grievously  injured  by 
their  long-continued  sufferings  under  antichristian  persecution. 
Nevertheless,  the  Dissenters,  blessed  with  liberty  to  worslup 
God  without  fear  of  prison,  now  gathered  congregations, 
and  erected  numerous  meeting-houses  throughout  the  coun- 
try, rejoidng  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ 
their  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  though  many  of  their  infant 
churches  declined  and  became  extinct,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  educated  successors  to  their  deceased  pastors,  they 
continued  to  increase  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Church  History,  by  the  Rev.  J<Aa  Fry,  B.  A.  p.  683. 
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Serend  of  the  most  esiineat  of  the  ejected  mmisters  under- 
took the  {yreparatioD  of  pious  youi^  men  for  the  ministry,  es- 
tablishing^ academies  in  different  parts;  and  the  names  of 
Frankland,  JoUie, Warren,  Tallents,  James  Owen,  Philip  Henry, 
Benion,  Spademan,  and  Ofaauncey,  will  be  honoured  as  the 
Dissenting  tutors  of  this  period. 

Four  denominations  appeared  at  this  time;  concerning 
whose  peculiar  principles  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
remarks  for  the  better  information  of  our  readers. 

1.  Prbsbttbeians  :  so  called  from  the  Greek  7rptff$vrtpos,  a 
4€mor,  or  eider,  are  those  whose  societies  are  governed  by  the 
elders  of  the  churches.  .They  affirm,  with  truth,  that  die  New 
Testament  calls  the  same  ^enonspresbptere  ox  elders, vdA  bishops, 
er  overseers,  payors,  shepherds,  and  mimsters,  they  having  no 
superiority  one  over  another.  Such  is  the  national  ehurch  of 
Scotland ;  and  such  were  most  of  the  Dissenters  in  England 
at  the  Revolution.  Their  chief  ministers  at  this  period  were 
Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Flavel«  and  Mr. 
Marshal. 

2.  Indxpemdents  :  ao  called  from  their  holding,  as  it  is 
said  in  an  article  in  the  church  of  England,  that  every 
"church  is  &  congregation  of  faithful  men,"  &c.,  perfectly 
independent  of  all  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  religious  affairs.  Such  they  maintained  were 
the  first  Christian  churches,  until  they  were  corrupted  by 
worldly  ambition.  Their  chief  nainisters  were  Dr.  Owen, 
Dr.  C^auneey,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  and  his  son 
Matthew. 

3.  Baptists  :  these  also  were  Independents  in  church 
polity^  differing  only  in  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  and 
performing  that  only  by  submersion ;  and  their  principal 
ministers  were  Dr.  Veil,  Mr.  Keach,  Mr.  Stennet,  and  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  Bunyan. 

4.  Quakers  :  these  were  most  decided  Independents :  dis- 
tinguished also  by  their  rejecting  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Their  chief  leaders  were  William  Penn  and  Robert 
Barclay. 

Protection,  under  certain  hard  conditions,  the  Dissenters 
enjoyed :  but  they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 

2H 
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h\g;\k  charcli  party,  from  whom  they  experienced  much  op- 
position. Bisbop  Burnet  will  be  the  mott  unobjectionable 
witness  in  this  case.  —  He  says,  **  There  were  two  different 
parties  among  the  clergy :  one  was  firm  and  faithful  to  the 
present  government,  and  served  it  with  zeal ;  these  did  not 
envy  the  Dissenters  the  ease  that  toleration  gave  them  :  they 
wished  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  such  altera- 
tions, in  some  few  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  might  bring  them 
into  the  church.  Others  took  the  oaths  indeed,  and  concurred 
in  every  act  of  compliance  with  the  government ;  though  not 
only  cold  in  serving  it,  but  always  blaming  the  administra- 
tion :  at  the  same  time,  they  showed  great  resentments  against 
the  Dissenters,  and  were  enemies  to  the  toleration.  The  bulk 
of  the  clergy  ran  this  way,  so  that  the  moderate  party  was  far 
outnumbered.  Profane  minds  had  too  great  advantages  from 
this,  in  reflecting  severely  on  a  body  of  men,  that  took  oaths, 
and  performed  public  devotion,  when  the  rest  of  their  lives 
was  too  public  and  visible  a  contradicticm  to  such  oaths  and 
prayers  *.'* 

Intolerance  was  cherished  even  by  some  of  the  moderate  of 
the  prelates  :  and  the  names  of  the  learned  Stillingfleet,  and 
the  amiable  Tillotson,  both  educated  by  the  nonconformists, 
were  influenced  in  a  measure  by  that  antichristian  disposition. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  condemns  Mr.  Frankland,  an  eminent 
dissenting  tutor  of  that  age,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Sharp  arch- 
bishop of  York  concerning  him,  for  '*  first,  his  setting  up  a 
school  where  a  free  school  is  already  established :  and  then  bis 
instructing  of  young  men,  in  so  public  a  manner,  in  university 
teaming,  which  is  contrary  to  his  oath  to  do^  if  he  have  taken 
a  degree  in  either  of  our  universities  ;  and,  I  doubt,  contrary 
to  the  bishop's  oath  to  grant  a  license  for  the  doing  of  itf.*' 

Happily,  however,  for  the  Dissenters  and  the  nation,  the 
king  was  far  more  tolerant  than  his  clergy.  By  his  authority, 
as  head  of  the  church,  their  flaming  zeal  was  in  a  great 
measure  quenched;  and  by  his  enlarged  and  liberal  mind, 
and  his  upright  example  and  influence,  public  opinion  was 

•  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iv,  p.  312,  313. 

t  Birch's  Life  of  Archbishop  Tillotion,  p.  296,  297. 
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carried  forward  to  a  surprising  degree.  And  though  the 
British  crown  was  not  without  thorns  on  the  head  of  this 
great  monarch,  through  the  virulence  of  party  spirit  as  above 
described  by  Burnet,  his  principles  and  virtues  were  an  un- 
speakable blessing  to  the  nation,  and  Dissentera  especially 
revere  the  memory  of  William  IIL 


CHAPTER  IIL 

SCOTLAND   UNDER  WILLIAM  AND   MART. 

The  bishops  oppose  WilUam  —  The  episcopal  clergy  insulted  —  Convention  of  the 
States --  "  Claim  of  Right'*  —  Prelacy  denoanced  —  Carstalrs  advises  the  king  — 
Prelacy  abolished  —  Ettdeavonrs  to  restore  prelacy  —  KeKgion  and  education 
prosp.r. 

SCOTLAND,  immediately  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  engaged  the  attention  of  their  majesties,  to  terminate 
the  miseries  of  persecution,  and  emancipate  the  profession 
of  religion.  The  prelates  in  Scotland  dreaded  the  enlightened 
principles  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  opposed  his  being 
advanced  to  the  throne. 

Dr.  Cook  remarks,  **  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  from 
the  prudence  and  mildness  of  the  bishops,  or  from  the  incli- 
nationf}  of  the  people,  there  had  been  little  persecution,  the 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  excited  no 
ferment ;  but  in  the  south  and  west,  where  there  had  been  a 
long  succession  of  the  most  grievous  sufferings,  and  where 
the  established  clergy  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
Presbyterians,  the  hope  of  seeing  the  restoration  of  that  form 
of  cliurch-governmeBt  which  they  revered,  led  some  of  the 
Cameronians  to  insult  the  episcopal  ministers.  They  carried 
them  round  their  parishes  in  mock  procession,  reproached 
them  for  their  past  conduct,  required  them  no  longer  to 
preach,  and  frequently  concluded  by  burning  their  gowns. 
Improper  as  were  these  excesses,  how  light  were  they  when 
put  in  the  balance  against  the  enormities  which  under 
prelacy  had  been  perpetrated ;  for  no  personal  violence,  no 
ftoriures,  no  murders,  disgraced  a  sect  which  had  been  borne 
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down  with  every  species  of  outrage.  These  ebullitiood  of 
pc^ular  sentiment  had  no  connection  with  the  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  Presbyteriani}^  who  prudently  considered 
what  steps  ^ould  be  taken  to  regain  their  influence,  and  to 
conjoin  with  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  the  settlement 
of  their  church  *." 

A  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  nation  assembled  at 
Edinburgh,  March  14,  1689,  in  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
was  elected  to  preside.  A  letter  from  William  was  read,  in 
which  the  king  stated,  "  that  it  lay  on  them  to  enter  upon 
such  consultations  as  were  most  likely  to  settle  them  upon 
sure  and  lasting  foundations,  which  he  trusted  they  would  do 
with  all  convenient  speed,  with  regard  to  the  public  good, 
and  the  general  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  that 
after  so  much  trouble  and  great  sufferings,  they  might  live 
happily  and  in  peace  f." 

This  nationaJ  assembly  prepared  the  famous  document 
called  '*  The  Claim  o/ Right/'  specifying  the  sufferings  which 
had  been  endured  in  Scotland,  and  declaring  their  natural 
rights  and  the  true  ends  of  government — that  the  iuterests 
of  the  community  must  be  promoted,  and  that  they  who 
sacrifice  this  interest,  forfeiting  their  rank  and  authority, 
ibay,  without  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  be  removed  or  deposed. 
''  This  part  of  the  Claim  of  Right,"  Dr.  Cook  remarks, 
**  which  should  be  familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  Britain,  and 
which  should  be  venerated  as  affording  a  salutary  example  to 
the  whole  of  mankind,  fully  confirms  the  statement  which 
has  been  given  of  the  enormities  which  disgraced  the  reigns 
of  the  two  former  monarcks,  —  enormities  which,  however 
grievous,  led  to  the  change  now  about  to  be  accomplished  J. '^ 

General  history  must  be  consulted  for  the  different  provi- 
sions of  this  "  admirable  act ; "  one  branch  of  it  only  can  be 
noticed  here,  which  was,  ''  that  prelacy,  and  the  superiority 
of  any  office  in  the  church,  above  Presbyter,  is,  and  hath 
been,  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  this 
nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality 

•  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  438,  439. 

t  Ibid.  p.  444.  t  Ibid.  p.  445. 
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of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation^  they  having^  re- 
formed from  popery  by  Presbyters,  aud  therefore  ought  to  be 
abolished  */' 

William's  inclination  was  to  continue  episcopacy.  For 
although  he  wished  that  all  should  be  permitted,  without 
molestation,  to  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
science, yet  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  same  form  of 
church  government  should  be  established  through  the  whole 
of  Britain ;  and  had  the  episcopal  party  in  Scotland  now  cor- 
dially joined  the  king,  acknowledging  him  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  consenting  to  those  modifications  of  episcopacy 
which  he  contemplated,  for  including  the  more  liberal  divines 
within  ihe  establishment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he 
would  have  been  zealous  for  the  hierarchy,  and  probably 
his  influence  would  have  prevailed  for  its  continuance  f. 

The  king  principally  consulted  William  Carstairs,  one  of 
kis  chaplains,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  who  had  been  put 
to  the  torture  in  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  James  II,  when 
duke  of  York,  to  make  him  confess  some  plot  in  England. 
*'  This  enlightened  divine,  although  attached  to  Presbytery, 
was  free  from  all  rancour  and  bigotry ;  he  calmly  examined 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  gave  the  advice  which  he 
esteemed  it  prudent  for  the  sovereign  to  follow.  He  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  episcopal  party  were  in  general  disaf- 
fected to  the  Revolution,  and  enemies  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  proceeded;  whilst  the  Presbyterians,  constituting 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  had  to  a  map  declared  for  it  — 
that  it  could  not  therefore  be  thought  strange  that  he  gave 
his  countenance  to  his  friends,  and  withheld  it  from  his 
enemies  —  that  episcopacy  in  Scotland  had  been  so  warped 
with  the  political  doctrines  of  royal  supremacy,  passive  obedi- 
ence, uid  non-resistance,  that  to  establish  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  end  of  his  coming,  which  was  to  banish  these 
tenets — and  that,  as  he  could  not  show  to  the  nonconformists 
in  England,  although  they  were  a  numerous  body,  and  warmly 
attached  to  him,  all  the  flavour  which  he  could  wish,  lest  he 

•Ibid.p.446.  tlbid.p.440. 
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should  embroil  himself  widi  the  chnrch,  his  consentinn^ 
that  PrcsbjTtery  should  be  the  national  religion  of  Scotland, 
would  convince  them  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  against  their 
opinions,  but  was  guided  in  his  conduct  towards  them  by 
political  necessity.  This  sound  advice  was  strengthened  by 
the  firulent  opposition  made  by  the  episcopals  to  the  gOTcm* 
ment  of  William ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise, and  even  hazardous,  to  resist  the  desire  of  his  Scottish 
subjects^  that  Presbytery  should  be  restored  *,*' 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  proclaimed  the  soyc' 
reigns  of  Scotland  April  )  1,  1689,  and  the  earl  of  Argyll^ 
Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  were  sent  to 
London  to  present  the  ''  Claim  of  Right,"  and  to  tender  the 
coronation  oath.  "The  king  approved  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  he  took  the  oath,  only  adding  in  explanation  of  one 
clause  iu  it,  which  reflects  on  him  the  highest  honour.  He 
requested  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  to 
persecute  any  of  his  subjects  for  following  the  dictates  of 
conscience  f." 

William  accepting  the  government  of  Scotland  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  convention,  the  fate  of  prelacy  was  decided. 
An  act  was  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  June  22, 
1689,  "  that  prelacy,  and  all  superiority  of  any  office  in  the 
church  of  this  kingdom  above  presbyters  should  be  abolished  $ 
that  certain  acts,  establishing  episcopacy,  should  he  rescinded ; 
and  that  their  mijesties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
estates,  should  settle  by  law,  that  church-government  in  the 
kingdom  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  people  J." 

''  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  adjournment 
of  the  estates  till  the  next  session,  the  beneficent  maxims  of 
the  king  guided  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  towards  the 
episcopal  clergy ;  for  most  of  them  were  permitted,  without 
molestation,  to  continue  in  their  livings,  even  although  they 
refused  to  pray  for  his  majesty."  The  next  year  the  regula- 
tion of  the  church  was  determined :  the  earl  of  Melvil  was 
appointed  commissioner  in  parliament,  with  instructions  to 

•  IWd.  p.  441,  44J.  t  Ibid.  p.  447.  |  Ibid.  p.  448. 
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forward  the  presbyterian  establishment^  but  to  be  cautious 
about  yielding  the  king's  supremacy*  and  permitting  the 
abolition  of  patronage. 

Parliament  opened  in  April  1690,  when  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers*  ejected  in  1661,  should  be  im- 
mediately restored  to  their  livings  and  salaries :  siofiy  of  whom 
were  found  who  had  survived  the  persecution.  An  act  was 
passed  ratifying  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
settling  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  by  presby- 
ters, on  the  model  of  the  statute  of  1592,  specifying  session*, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies.  Many  of  the 
ministers  insisted  on  the  whole  that  was  stated  in  the  Claim 
of  Right  being  granted ;  and  the  commissioner*  either  worn 
out  by  their  importunity,  or  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
to  gratify  them,  not  only  consented  to  an  act  doing  away  his 
Majesty's  supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  eccle- 
siasticsil,  but  also  to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  thus  trans- 
ferring' to  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  right  of  choosing 
their  pastors. 

With  thb  part  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  the  king 
was  highly  displeased ;  fearing  some  unreasonable  severities 
against  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  the 
Presbyterians.  Harshness  was  in  many  instances  exercised, 
and  many  were  ejected;  yet,  as  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  "With 
all  the  violence  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Presbyterians, 
the  candid  reader  who  has  attended  to  their  sufferings  during 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy  will  be  astonished,  rather 
that  they  entered  so  feu*  as  they  did  into  the  views  of  the  king, 
than  that  they  fell  short  of  them.  It  is  certain,  that  many  of 
the  episcopal  ministers  quietly  enjoyed  their  benefices,  even 
immediately  after  their  opponents  had  obtained  a  triumph." 
In  the  last  parliament,  "  the  iniquitous  statutes  enforc- 
ing conformity  were  repealed,  and  excommunication,  di- 
vested of  all  civil  pains,  was  confined  to  the  production  of  a 
moral  and  religious  effect,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
rendered  the  tool  of  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  *." 

Many  of  the  nobility  regretted  the  influence  which   the 

•Ibid.  p.  463. 
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Presbyterians  had  acquired,  and  began  to  contrive  means  for 
the  restoration  of  prelacy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  the 
head  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
alienate  the  king  from  the  establishment :  but  Carstairs  nsing 
his  influence  with  William,  the  flame  was  quenched,  and 
Scotland  was  made  happy  in  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
reign. 

Parochial  schools  were  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1692 ;  and 
these,  under  the  direction  of  a  clers^y  chosen  by  the  people  on 
account  of  their  piety,  orthodoxy,  and  intelligence,  became 
the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  religion ;  while  the  Scotch 
have  become  proverbial  for  sobriety,  intelligence,  and  piety, 
trained  under  such  worthy  pastors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IRELAND   UNDER    WILLIAM    AND   MARYf   AND   ANNE. 

James  driven  ^om  Ireland  by  William  —  Loyalty  of  the  Pretbyterians  —  Religion 
among  them  —  Discontents  in  Ireland —  Bigotry  of  the  cleixy — Bishop  Burnet's 
testiuiQnies  —  Evils  of  abandoning  the  New  Testament. 

James  II,  being  a  papist,  retained  a  considerable  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  Irish,  the  generality  of  whom  were  Catho- 
lics; and  receiving  some  assistance  from  the  French,  he 
raised  an  army  in  that  island,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the 
throne  of  England.  William,  however,  hastened  to  Ireland,' 
and  leading  his  own  army,  defeated  the  troops-  of  James,  but 
in  the  battle  he  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  Most  of 
that  country  soon  submitted  to  the  magnanimous  conqueror : 
and  after  several  reverses  of  fortune,  James  lost  all  hope, 
and  fled  from  Ireland  to  France,  where,  in  September  1702, 
he  died  in  contempt. 

Considerable  opposition  was  still  manifested  in  Ireland  to 
the  new  sovereign ;  not  only  by  the  Catholics,  but  by  the  Pro- 
testant episcopalians :  yet  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  the  province  of  Ulster,  remained  firmly  attached  to 
William  and  Mary. 

Religion  in  the  established  church  made  but  little  pro- 
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^ress :  the  mass  of  the  people  remaining  papists,  regarded 
the  Protestants  as  oppressors;  and  the  rulers  of  the  Irish 
charch  in  general  were  little  inclined  to  vital  godliness, 
while  much  perplexity  prevailed  in .  determining  the  titles  to 
the  great  landed  estates,  which  had  been  confiscated  through 
the  rebellion. 

Evangelical  piety  in  this  distracted  period  scarcely  had  an 
existence,  except  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  among  the  Presby- 
terians :  *'  who,"  as  Burnet  remarks,  "  adhered  stiffly  to  their 
first  education  in  Scotland.''  Religion  seems  to  have  been 
advancing  among  these  "Scots,"  enjoying  their  Bibles  and 
their  Scriptural  worship,  having  in  1688  ninety  congrega- 
tions, which  were  progressively  increasing  under  the  faithful 
ministration  of  their  pastoral  bishops. 

Queen  Anne's  tory  ministers  and  prelates  laboured  in  con- 
triving their  exclusive  policy  as  the  means  of  persecution  in 
Ireland,  and  discontents  continued  to  prevail  through  the 
behaviour  of  the  trustees  to  the  great  estates.  In  1703,  the 
,  mling  powers  passed  an  act  concerning  the  papists,  "  for 
breaking  the  dependence  on  the  heads  of  families :  for  it  was 
provided  that  all  estates  should  be  e«]ually  divided  among  the 
children  of  papists,  notwithstanding  any  settlement  to  the 
contrary,  unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled, 
qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  coming  to  the 
communion  of  the  church," 

As  the  bill  passed  through  the  English  parliament,  a  clause 
was  added,  "  to  this  purpose,  that  none  in  Ireland  should  be 
capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  in 
any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  Test  Act  passed  in  England,  which 
before  this  time  had  never  been  offered  to  the  Irish  nation  *." 

Prelatical  bigotry  was  almost  incessantly  active ;  and,  with 
many,  clerical  hatred  to  the  Toleration  was  implacable.  Ac<* 
cording  to  Burnet,  in  1705,  ''  the  new  heat  among  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  rabed  in  the  earl  of  Rochester's  time,  and 
connived  at  if  not  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ornaond,  went 
on  still ;  a  body  of  hot  clergymen  sent  from  Eorgland,  began 
to  form  meetings  in  Dublin,  and  to  have  emissaries  and  a 

*  Burnetts  Life  and  Times,  vol.  v,  p.  168. 
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correspondence  over  Ireland,  on  design  to  raise  the  same  fury 
in  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  against  the  Dissenters,  that 
they  had  raised  here  in  England :  whether  this  was  only  the 
effect  of  an  ill-governed  heat  among  them,  or  if  it  was  set  on 
by  foreign  practices,  was  not  yet  visible*.*' 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  perpetuate  strife  in  religion, 
by  the  Irish  clergy.    The  English  convocation  was  called, 
but  it  was  not  allowed  to  sit :  by  the  queen's  writ  it  was  pro- 
rogued.    **  By  this,  a  present  stop  was  put  to  the  factious 
temper  of  those  who  studied  to  recommend  themselves  by 
embroiling  the  church.    It  did  not  cure  them :  the  same  ill 
temper  began  to  ferment  and  spread  itself  among  the  clergy 
in  Ireland :  none  of  those  disputes  had  ever  been  thought  of 
in  the  church  formerly,  as  they  had  no  records  Hor  minutes  of 
former  convocations.    The  faction  here  in  England  found  out 
proper  instruments  to  set  the  same  humour  on  foot  during 
the  earl  of  Rochester's  government,  and,  as  was  said,  by  his 
directions  :  so  the  clergy  were  making  the  same  bold  claim 
there,  that  had  raised  such  disputes  among  us.    The  secret 
encouragement  with  which  they  did  most  effectually  animate 
their  party  was,  that  the  queen's  heart  was  with  them,  and  that 
though  the  war,  and  other  circumstances,  obliged  her  at  pre.- 
sent  to  favour  the  moderate  party,  yet  as  soon  as  peace 
arrived  they  promised  themselves  all  favour  at  her  hands.    It 
is  not  certain  that  they  had  any  ground  for  this,  or  that  she 
herself,  or  any  by  her  order,  gave  them  these  hopes ;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  many  things  might  have  been  done  to  extin- 
guish those  hopes,  which  were  not  done ;  and  indeed  it  was 
but  too  visible,  that  the  much  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were 
in  a  very  ill  temper,  and  under  very  bad  influence,  enemies  to 
the  toleration,  and  soured  against  the  dissenters  f." 

Burnet's  testimonies,  thus  candidly  given,  concerning  the 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  might  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  other 
writers  of  high  authority  :  but  these  are  enough  to  show  the 
deplorable  effects  of  substituting  human  laws  or  authority  in 
religion,  besides  the  holy,  benevolent,  and  peaceful  statutes 
of  Christianity,  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  271,  272.  f  Ibid.  vol.  vi,  p.  16,  16. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CBURCH  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  QUEEN  ANNS. 

Aone*s  character  —  Her  ministers  —  Her  principles  —  Dissenters  persecuted  — 
Bamet*8  testimony  —  Bill  against  occasional  conformity —  Convocation  —  High 
CuuBCHMKN  — •  Low  Churchmbn  —  Quccn  Anne»s  Bounty  —  High  church 
illlbcrality  —  Church  abuses  —  Bill  against  Dissenters  —  Good  prelates  —  Tory 
prelates  —  Dr.  Sacheverel  —  His  inflammatory  sermon  —  Bill  passed  gainst 
Dissenters  —  Schism  bill  —  Religion  in  Anne*s  reign  —  Character  of  the  clergy 
—  O  f  the  people  —  A  rianism . 

Anne,  second  daughter  of  James  II,  and  wife  of  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  on 
the  demise  of  William  III.  Being  a  princess  of  amiable 
manners  in  private  life,  she  was  beloved,  and  generally  called, 
*'  The  Good  Queen  Anne,"  and  being  favoured  with  statesmen 
and  commanders  of  vast  abilities,  trained  under  her  magnani- 
mous predecessor,  her  reign  was  prosperous,  '*  a  continued 
blaze  of  public  glory." 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  philosophy 
and  literature,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anne ;  and  graced 
with  the  polished  and  profound  writings  of  Locke,  Flam- 
stead,  Addison,  Newton,  Clarke,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Halley, 
Bentley,  &c.,  this  period  has  been  called  ''The  Augustan 
Age  of  Britain." 

Anne  was  a  Stuart :  and  she  inherited*  a  measure  of  those 
lofty  notions  of  the  prerogative,  entertained  by  that  unhappy 
family.  But  though  the  constitution  of  England  had  been 
established  by  William,  Anne  became  the  dupe  of  the  party 
who  cherished  those  principles  of  bigotry,  through  which 
much  vexation  arose  in  the  nation.  Retauiing  for  several 
years  the  great  men  who  had  been  the  wise  counsellors  of 
William,  Anne  made  no  infringement  of  the  toleration 
through  their  moderation :  still  the  restless  bigotry  of  the 
tory  clergy,  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  oc- 
casioned much  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  religion  —  tore 
the  church  with  divisions  —  and  seriously  alarmed  the  dis- 
senters. 

Anne  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  than 
the  violent  part  of  the  clergy,  knowing  the  principles  of  the 
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queen,  raised  the  cry  of  "  The  Chttrch  in  Danger,"  which 
continued  to  be  the  watchword  throughout  her  reign.  Pre- 
suming on  impunity,  persecution  was  renewed  by  the  zealots, 
and  several  meeting-houses  of  the  Dissenters  were  pulled 
down  by  the  excited  mobs  in  provincial  towns ;  but  such 
proceedings  had  no  sanction  from  the  public  authorities.  In 
the  fint  year  of  Anne's  reign,  attempts  were  made  towards 
the  subversion  of  religious  liberty  :  nor  were  they  laid  aside 
until  they  partly  succeeded. 

Bishop  Burnet's  testimony  will  be  regarded  as  most  satis- 
fiiMTtory  as  to  the  state  of  things  at  this  period.  He  says,  ''A 
bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Tories,  against  occasional  confer* 
mity :  by  this  bill,  all  those  who  took  the  sacrament  and  test, 
who  held  offices  of  trust,  or  were  magistrates  in  corporations, 
and  did  after  that,  go  to  the  meetings  of  Dissenters,  or  any 
meeting  for  religious  worship,  that  was  not  according  to  the 
liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  where  fist 
persons  were  present,  more  than  the  family,  were  disabled 
from  holding  their  enoployments,  and  were  to  be  fined  100/., 
and  5/.  a  day  for  every  day  in  which  they  continved  to  Jict 
in  their  employment  after  their  having  been  at  any  such 
meeting ;  they  were  also  made  incapable  of  holding  any  other 
employment,  till  after  one  whole  year's  conformity  to  the 
church. — All  the  inferior  officers  or  freemen  in  corporations, 
who  were  found  to  have  some  interest  in  elections,  were  com- 
prehended in  this  bill.  —  AH  who  pleaded  for  it,  did  in  words 
declare  for  the  continuance  of  the  toleration,  yet  the  sharp, 
ness  with  which  they  treated  the  Dissenters  in  all  their 
speeches,  showed  as  if  they  designed  their  extirpation.  The 
bill  was  carried  in  the  House  Commons  by  a  great  oiajority. 
The  Lords  would  not  consent  to  the  reviving  of  such  penalties 
as  the  infamous  methods,  of  king  Charles's  reign.  All 
believed,  that  the  chief  design  of  this  bill  was  to  model  cor- 
porations,  and  to  cast  out  of  them  all  those  who  would  not 
vote  in  elections  for  Tories  :  the  toleration  itself  was  visibly 
aimed  at,  and  this  was  only  a  step  to  break  in  upon  it  *." 
William's  moderate  bbhops  still  possessed  considerable 

*  life  and  Timea,  vol.  t,  p.  119,  122. 
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influence,  though  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  opposed 
to  the  toleration,  as  is  manifest  by  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Commons  :  but  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of 
only  one.  **  This  bill  seemed  to  favour  the  interests  of  the 
church,  so  hot  men  were  for  it  $  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  bishops  being  against  it,  they  were  censured  as  cold  and 
slack  in  the  concerns  of  the  church.  Angry  men  took  occa- 
sion from  hence  to  charge'  the  bishops  as  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  betrayers  of  its  interests,  because,"  says  Burnet, 
*'  we  would  not  run  blindfold  into  the  passions  and  designs 
of  ill-tempered  men ;  though  we  can  appeal  to  the  world — 
and,  which  is  more,  to  God  himself — that  we  did  faithfully 
and  zealously  pursue  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  the 
promoting  of  religion  and  learning,  the  encouraging  of  all 
good  men  and  good  designs;  and  that  we  did  apply  our- 
selves  to  the  duties  of  our  function  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  *." 

During  this  first  session  of  parliament  under  Anne,  in 
1702,  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  assembled,  and  a 
sharp  controversy  was  carried  on  between  the  two  houses. 
Burnet  remarks,  ''The  lower  house  finding,  that,  by  op- 
posing their  bishops  in  so  rough  a  manner,  they  were  repre- 
sented as  favourers  of  presbytery,  to  clear  themselves  of  that 
imputation,  came  suddenly  unto  a  conclusion,  that  episct)- 
pacy  was  of  divine  and  apostolical  right  f .''  The  lower  house 
submitted  a  document  to  this  effect  for  the  bishops  to  adopt, 
which  they  declined,  perceiving  their  design ;  when  the  par- 
liament being  prorogued,  the  ecclesiastical  session  ended, 
*'  the  two  houses  being  fixed  in  an  opposition  to  one 
another." 

"  From  those  disputes  in  convocation,  divisions  ran 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy;  and,  to  fix  these, 
new  names  were  found  out :  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church.  All  that  treated 
the  Dissenters  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  were  for  re- 
siding constantly  at  their  cures,  and  for  labouring  diligently 
in  them — and  expressed  a  great  zeal  agaihst  the  prince  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  123, 124.  f  Ibid,  p.  137. 
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Wales,  and  for  the  Revolution— were  represented  as  secret 
favourers  of  presbytery,  and  as  ill  affected  to  the  church,  and 
were  called  Low  Churchmen  */' 

Intolerance,  still  cherished  by  the  High  Churchmen,  origi- 
nated the  next  year  (1703)  another  bill  against  Dissenters. 
*'  The  preamble  of  the  former  bill  was  left  out :  the  number, 
besides  the  family,  that  made  a  conventicle,  was  enlarged 
iiQmfice  to  twelve :  and  the  ftne  set  on  those  who  went  to 
conventicles,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament,  besides 
the  loss  of  their  employment,  was  brought  down  to  50/. 
These  were  artifices,  by  which  it  was  hoped  once  to  carry  the 
bill  on  any  terms ;  and,  when  that  point  was  gained,  to  carry 
other  bills  of  greater  severity.  Those  who  opposed  the  bill 
went  chiefly  upon  this  ground,  that  it  put  the  Dissenters  in  a 
worse  condition  than  they  were  before ;  so  it  was  a  breach 
made  upon  toleration.  The  old  topics  of  hypocrisy,  and  of 
the  danger  the  church  was  in,  were  brought  up  again  on 
behalf  of  the  bill,  and  it  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  great  majority  f." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  lost,  on  the  second  reading,, 
by  a  majority  of  twelve.  *'  The  bishops,"  says  Burnet,  "  were 
almost  equally  divided  :  there  were  twa  more  against  it  thaiv 
for  it.  Among  these,  I  had  the  largest  share  of  censure  on 
me,  because  I  spoke  much  against  the  bill.  I  knew  how  the 
Act  of  Test  was  carried.  I  related  that  in  the  House,  and  the 
many  practices  of  the  Papists  of  setting  us  of  the  Church 
against  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Dissenters  against  us  by  turns, 
as  it  might  serve  their  ends.  I  ventured  to  say,  that  a  man 
might  lawfully  communicate  with  a  church  that  he  thought 
had  a  worship  and  a  doctrine  uncorrupted,  and  yet  commu- 
nicate  more  frequently  with  a  church  that  he  thought  more 
perfect.  I  myself  had  communicated  with  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Holland,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  communicated 
with  the  church  of  England ;  so,  though  the  Dissenters  were 
in  a  mistake  as  to  their  opinion— which  was  the  more  perfect 
church — yet,  allowing  them  a  toleration  in  that  error,  this 
practice  might  be  justified.    I  saw  the  Jacobites  designed  to 

♦Ibid.  p.  138.  t  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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raise  a  flame  among  us,  makiug  a  breach  on  the  toleration  ^ 
and  I  was  resolved  nerer  to  be  silent,  when  that  should  be 
brought  into  debate :  for  I  have  long  looked  on  liberty  of 
conscience  as  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent 
to  society,  which  no  man  could  give  up,  because  it  was  not 
in  his  own  power  *."  ' 

Burnet's  principles  are  worthy  of  a  record  in  this  place, 
especially  as  not  only  the  Dissenters,  but  the  nation,  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  successful  advocacy  of  religious 
liberty,  which  has  since  been  so  happily  enlarged  in  Britsdn. 

Burnet's  services  to  the  church  of  England,  in  1704,  merit 
acknowledgment;  as  that  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  denominated  *'  Queen  Anne*8  Bounty,"  origi- 
nated with  him.  This  fund  arises  from  "  the  tenths  and  first- 
fruits  of  ecclesiastical  livings."  *'  The  tenths  amounted  to 
about  11,000/.  a  year;  and  the  first-fruits,  which  were  casual, 
rose  one  year  with  another  to  6,000/.  This  was  not  brought 
into  the  treasury  as  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue ;  but 
the  bishops,  who  had  been  the  Pope's  collectors,  were  now 
the  King's  —  so  persons  in  favour  obtained  assignations  on 
them  for  life.  This  had  never  been  applied  to  any  good  use, 
but  was  still  obtained  by  favourites  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  f.** 

Queen  Mary,  king  William,  and  now  Anne,  listened  fa- 
vourably to  the  bishop's  proposal;  and  Burnet  succeeded 
according  to  his  wishes.  **  This  time  was  perhaps  chosen," 
he  remarks,  "  to  pacify  the  angry  clergy,  who  now  talked  of 
the  danger  the  church  was  in.  This  extraordinary  mark  of 
the  queen's  piety  and  zeal  for  the  church,  produced  many 
addresses  full  of  compliments ;  but  it  has  not  yet  had  any 
great  effect  in  softening  the  tempers  of  peevish  men.  Tlie 
bishops  were  zealous  and  unanimous  for  the  bill.  The  queen 
was  pleased  to  let  it  be  known,  that  the  first  motion  of  this 
matter  came  from  me :  such  a  project  would  have  been  mag- 
nified at  another  time;  and  those  who  promoted  it  would 
have  been  looked  on  as  the  truest  friends  of  the  church.  But 
this  did  net  seem  to  make  any  great  impression  at  that  time; 

♦  Ibid.  p.  171—173.  t  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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only  it  produced  a  set  of  addresses  from  all  the  clergy  of 
England,  full  of  thanks  and  just  acknowledgments  */' 

"  Union  and  moderation  "  being  commanded  by  the  queen, 
in  closing  this  session  of  parliament,  a  flame  arose  in  conse- 
quence. *'  These  words  were  now  become  ij>o  odious  to  vio- 
lent men,  that  even  in  sermons,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  they  were 
arruigned  as  importing  somewhat  that  was  unkind  to  the 
church,  and  that  favoured  the  Dissenters." 

High-church  illiberality  seemed  to  increase ;  for,  according 
to  Burnet,  "  the  universities,  Oxford  especially,  were  suc- 
cessful in  corrupting  the  principles  of  those  who  were  sent 
thither  to  he  educated ;  so  that  few  of  them  escaped  the  taint 
of  it;  and  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  ill- 
principled  but  ill-tempered.  They  exclaimed  against  all  mo- 
deration, as  endangering  the  church ;  though  it  is  visible  that 
the  church  is  in  no  sort  of  danger,  from  either  the  number  or 
the  interest  that  the  Dissenters  have  among  us;  who,  by 
reason  of  the  toleration,  are  now  so  quieted,  that  nothing  can 
keep  up  any  heat  in  those  matters  but  the  folly  and  bad  hu- 
mour that  the  clergy  are  possessed  with,  and  which  they 
infuse  into  all  those  with  whom  they  have  credit  f." 

Church  abuses  were  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  religion ;  for  though  the  "  convocation  drew  up  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  took 
care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones,  of  which  many 
among  themselves  were  eminently  guilty — such  as  pluralities, 
non-residence>  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and  the  irregula- 
rities in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  were  too  visible  J." 

Bigotry  still  raged ;  and  the  next  sessions  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity  again  passed  the  Commons.  Anne 
went  to  hear  the  debates  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
''  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  whole  matter  in  her  hearing. 
The  topics  most  insisted  on  were,  the  quiet  that  we  enjoyed 
under  the  toleration ;  on  which  head  the  severities  of  former 
reigns  were  laid  open,  both  in  their  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
their  being  managed  only  to  advance  popery  and  other  bad 
designs.    The  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  Dissenters,  and  the 

•  Ibid.  p.  183, 184.  t  Ibid.  p.  198.  t  Ibid. 
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also  copiously  set  forth  $  while  others  showed  a  malignity  to 
it.  That  which  was  chaefly  nrged  Was,  that  every  new  law 
made  in  the  matter  altered  the  state  of  thmgs  from  what  it 
was  when  the  act  of  toleration  first  passed.  This  gave  the 
Dissenters  an  i^rm  :  they  might  from  thence  conclude,  that 
one  step  would  be  made  after  another>  till  the  whole  effect 
of  that  act  should  be  overturned  •.*'  The  bill  was  ^erefore 
rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
ioirds. 

Dr.  Bull,  the  celebrated  aul^or  of  the  learned  treatise  on 
the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity," and  Dr.  Beveridge,  "  the  ph<Bnix  of  his  age"  for 
piety — now  known  chiefly  by  his  '*  Private Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion'*—  were  promoted  by  the  queen  to  the  episcopal 
bench,  of  wlddi  they  were  its  greatest  ornaments.  *'  They 
were  both  pious  and  devout  men,"  says  Burnet ;  "  but  were 
now  declining,  both  of  them  being  old>  and  not  like  to  hold 
out  long."  Dr.  Wake  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  *'  a  man 
eminently  learned,  an  excdlent  writer^  a  good  preacher^  and, 
which  is  above  aU>  a  man  of  exemplary  life  f ." 

Religion  must  doubtless  have  flourished  in  the  churchy  and 
charity  towards  the  Dissenters  would  have  been  cherished,  to 
tlie  advancement  of  evangelical  godliness  in  the  nation,  if  all 
the  prelates  had  been  such  men  for  piety  and  moderation  as 
Beveridge,  Bull,  and  Wake.  But  the  clergy,  m  convocation, 
persevered  in  their  illiberal  piinciple8>  giving  much  trouble 
to  the  government,  until  they  in  a  measure  succeeded.  Dr. 
Trelawney,  Dr.  Blackball,  and  Sir  William  Dawea,  were  pro- 
moted to  Winchester>  Exeter,  and  Chester.  **  Trelawney,*' 
Burnet  says,  "  was  considerable  for  nothing  but  his  birth  and 
interest  in  Cornwall :  but  the  others  were  in  themselves  men 
of  value  and  worth;  but  their  notions  were  all  on  the  other 
side :  they  had  submitted  to  the  government^  but  they,  at 
least  Bramhall,  seemed  to  condemn  the  revolution^  and  all 
that  had  been  done  punsuant  to  it.  Dawes  also  was  looked  on 
as  an  aspiring  man^  who  would  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

•  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  p.  240. 
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Tory  party:  so  this  nomination  gtkJt  a  great  disgust.  To 
qualify  this  a  little,  Patrick^  the  pious  and  learned  bishop  of 
Ely,  dying  at  this  time,  the  queen  advanced  More,  froin 
Norwich,  thither;  and  Dr. Trimuell,  a  worthy  person  in  all 
respects,  was  named  for  Norwich.  Yet  this  did  not  quiet 
the  uneasiness  many  were  under,  by  reason  of  the  other  no- 
minations, which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  queen  herself,  and 
so  discovered  her  inclinations  *." 

Intolerance  now  guned  considerable  strength  in  the  na- 
tion, as  this  spirit  was  perceived  to  be  cherished  by  the 
queen.  This  will  appear  from  the  affwr  of  a  Tory  clergy- 
man, and  what  Burnet  calls,  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
transactions  in  my  time.  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  a  bold,  inso- 
lent man,  with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion,  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense ;  but  he  resolved  to  force  himself  into 
popularity  and  preferment,  by  the  most  petulant  railings  at 
Dissenters  and  Low-churchmen,  in  several  sermons  and  libels, 
written  without  either  chasteness  of  style  or  liveliness  of  ex- 
pression; all  was  one  unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scqr- 
rilous  language.  He  was  at  last  brought  up,  by  popular 
election,  to  a  church  in  Southwark,  where  he  began  to  make 
great  reflections  on  the  ministry;  representing  that  the 
church  was  in  danger,  being  neglected  by  those  who  go- 
verned, while  they  favoured  her  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Preaching  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
he  gave  a  full  vent  to  his  fury.  He  poured  out  much  scorn 
and  scurrility  on  the  Dissenters,  and  reflected  severely  on  the 
toleration.  He  animated  the  people  to  stand  up  for  the 
church,  for  which  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  desired  them 
to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  He  printed  his  sermon, 
with  a  flaming  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and 
about  forty  thousand  of  them  were  dispersed  over  the  nation 
by  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  the  ministry.  A  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  made  for  impeaching  Sacheverel, 
and  carried  by  a  great  majority.  Yet  the  clergy,  generally, 
espoused  Sacheverel  as  their  champion,  who  had  stood  in  the 
breach ;  and  so  they  reckoned  his  cause  was  their  own.  Many 

•  Ibid.  p.  361, 362. 
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sermons  were  preached,  both  in  London  and  in  other  places^ 
to  provoke  the  people,  in  which  they  succeeded  beyond  ex* 
( ctalion. 

*'  On  the  27th  of  February,  1710,  the  trial  begm.  Sache- 
verel  was  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  came  every  day  with 
great  solemnity,  in  a  coach  to  Westminster  Hall :  great 
crowds  ran  about  his  coach  with  many  shouts,  expressing 
their  concern  for  him,  in  a  very  rude  manner.  —  During  the 
three  weeks  of  his  trial,  the  multitudes  that  attended  him  in 
going  and  coming,  showed  a  great  concern  for  him,  pressing 
about  him  to  kiss  his  hand :  money  was  thrown  among  them ; 
and  they  were  animated  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they 
went  to  pull  down  some  meeting-houses,  whieh  was  executed  on 
five  of  them,  as  far  as  burning  all  pews  in  them.  This  was 
directed  by  some  of  better  fashion,  who  followed  the  mob  in 
hackney  coaches,  and  were  seen  sending  messages  to  them  : 
the  word  upon  which  all  shouted  was.  The  Church  and  Sache- 
verel ;  and  such  as  joined  not  in  the  shout,  were  insulted  and 
knocked  down.  —  All  the  clergy  appeared  for  Sacheverel. 
Many  of  the  queen's  chaplains  stood  about  him,  encouraging 
and  magnifying  him ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  queen 
herself  favoured  him  *,"  especially  as  she  regularly  attended 
his  trial. 

Sacheverel  however  was  found  guilty :  "  the  lords  went 
down  to  the  hall,  where  the  question  being  put  upon  the 
whole  impeachment,  ffuUty  or  not  guilty ,  fifty-two  voted  him 
not  guilty,  and  sixty-nine  voted  him  guilty.  The  queen  de- 
siring the  censure  upon  this  intolerant  offender  might  be 
mild,  he  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years :  upon 
that  the  House  of  Commons  divided,  fifty-nine  were  for  the 
vote,  and  sixty  were  against  it :  so  that  being  laid  aside,  the 
sermon  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Illuminations  and  bonfires,  expressive  of  incon- 
ceivable joy,  as  if  a  victory  had  been  gained,  appeared,  not 
only  in  London,  but  over  the  whole  kingdom  f." 

How  far  the  queen  approved  of  the  principles  of  Sacheverel, 
may  further  be  inferred,  from  his  being  immediately  after 

*  Ibid.  vol.  vi,  p.  32-41.  t  Ibid.  p.  44, 46. 
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the  trial  preseated  with  a  living  in  North  Wales;  and 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  country  may  be  conceived  from 
the  statement  of  Bishop  Burnet  respecting  the  reception  this 
haughty  clergyman  met  with,  on  his  journey  to  take  posses- 
ion of  it.  ''  As  he  passed  through  the  counties,  both  going 
and  coming,  he  was  received  and  followed  by  such  numbers^ 
and  entertained  with  such  magnificence^  that  our  princes  in 
their  progresses  have  not  been  more  run  after  than  he  was. 
Great  fury  and  violence  appeared  on  many  occasions,  though 
care  was  taken  to  give  his  followers  no  sort  of  provocation^ 
He  was  looked  on  as  the  champion  of  the  church ;  and  he 
showed  as  much  insolence  on  that  occasion^  as  his  party  did 
folly.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the  government  of  all  these 
riots ;  they  were  rather  favoured  and  encouraged  than  checked ; 
all  this  was  like  a  prelude  to  a  greater  scene  that  was  to  be 
acted  at  court*." 

Anne  had  long  felt  restraint  under  the  direction  of  ministers 
who  were  favourable  to  toleration :  but  at  this  period,  in^^ 
fluenced  by  a  few  favourites,  she  chose  a  new  ministry>  whose 
illiberal  principles  were  congenial  with  her  own.  '^  So  sudden, 
and  so  entire  a  change  of  the  ministry,''  says  Burnet,  "  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  our  history,  especially  where  men  of 
great  abilities  had  served,  both  with  zeal  and  success ;  inso- 
much that  the  administration  of  all  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad^ 
in  their  hands,  was  not  only  Mdthout  exception,  but  had 
raised  the  admiration  of  all  Europe f.'' 

A  new  parliament  being  summoned,  "  unheard-of  mediods 
were  used  to  secure  Tory  members.  Open  violence  was  used 
in  several  parts :  this  was  so  general  through  the  whole  king^ 
dom,  all  at  the  same  time^  that  it  was  visible  the  thing  had 
been  for  some  time  concerted^  and  the  proper  methods  and 
tools  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  clergy  had  a  great  share 
in  this ;  for  besides  a  course  for  some  months  .of  inflaming 
sermons,  they  went  from  house  to  house  pressing  their  people 
to  sliow)  on  this  great  occasion,  their  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
now  or  never  to  save  it.  They  also  told  them,  in  >vhat  ill  hands 
the  queen  had  been  kept,  as  in  captivity,  and  that  it  >vas  a 

*  Ibid,  p*  66*  t  Ibid*  Pi  67* 
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charity,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  free  her  from  the  power  the 
late  ministry  exercised  over  her.  Tories  were  put  in,  and 
Whigs  were  left  out :  in  a  word,  the  practice  and  violence 
used  now  in  elections  went  far  beyond  any  thing  that  I  had 
ever  known  in  England*.*' 

General  busmess  fully  occupied  this  new  parliament :  but 
**  when  the  session  drew  near  an  end,  some  were  concerned 
to  find,  that  a  body,  chosen  so  much  by  the  zeal  and  influence 
of  the  clergy,  should  have  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the 
church :  so  it  being  apparent,  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
there  were  about  200,000  people  more  than  could  possibly 
worship  God  in  the  churches  built  there,  upon  a  message  to 
them  from  the  queen>  to  which  the  rise  was  given  by  an 
address  to  her  from  the  convocation,  they  voted  that^y 
more  churches  should  be  built;  and  laid  the  charge  of  it  upon 
that  part  of  the  duty  on  coals,  that  had  been  reserved  for 
building  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  now  finishedf.'* 

Seven  years  the  bill  agunst  occasional  conformity  had 
slept ;  but  now  the  Tories  were  in  power  it  was  revived,  on  the 
15th  of  December  171 1.  This  bill  provided,  that  "  all  persons 
in  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  all  the  common  council  men 
in  corporations^  who  should  be  at  any  meeting  for  divine  wor- 
ship where  there  were  ten  persons  besides  the  family,  inwhicji 
the  Common  Prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  queen  and  the 
princess  Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  should  upon  convic<» 
tion  forfeit  their  places  of  trust  and  profit,  and  continue 
incapable  of  any  employment,  till  they  should  depose,  that 
for  a  whole  year  together  they^had  not  been  at  any  conven- 
ticle." 

Nottingham,  an  apostate  Whig  earl,  being  the  leader,  "  no 
opposition,"  as  Burnet  states,  ''  was  made  to  the  Bill  in  the 
house  of  Lords ;  so  it  passed  in  three  days :  and  it  had  the 
same  fate  in  the  house  of  Commons;  only  they  added  a 
penalty  on  the  offender,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  given  to  the 
informer.  Great  reflections  were  made  on  the  fate  of  this 
biU,  which  had  been  formerly  so  much  contested,  and  was  so 

•Ibid.  p.  68.  t  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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often  rioted  by  the  Lords,  and  now  went  tlirougli  both 
houses,  in  so  silent  a  maimer,  without  the  least  opposition*." 

Burnet  records  the  opposition  which  himself  had  formerly 
made  to  this  bill :  but  now  he  appears  to  have  let  it  pass 
without  any  expression  of  disapprobation ;  remarking  in  the 
close  of  his  account,  "  It  must  now  be  left  to  time  to  show, 
what  good  effect  this  act  may  have  on  the  church,  or  what  bad 
one  it  may  have  on  Dissenters/' 

Bigotry  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  infringement 
of  the  toleration :  something  more  severe  was  contemplated ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  May  1714,  the  **  Schism  BiU*'  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons:  it  was  entitled,  ''An 
Act  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Schism,  and  for  the  further 
security  of  ihe  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law 
established; "  and  it  enacted,  that  no  person  should  keep  any 
public  or  private  school,  or  seminary,  to  teach  or  instruct 
youth,  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  unless  he  subscribed  l^s 
declaration :  —  "I,  A.  B.  do  declare  that  I  will  conform  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established," 
and  shall  have  obtained  a  license  from  the  archbishop,  or 
bishop,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  imder  his  seal  of  office. 
And  whosoever  should  be  found  doing  this  without  these 
qualifications,  was,  upon  conviction,  to  suffer  three  months  tm- 
prisonment.  The  next  clause  in  the  Act  runs  thus  —  "And 
be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any 
person,  licensed  as  aforesaid,  shall  teach  any  other  catechism 
than  the  catechism  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
the  license  of  such  person  shall  thenceforth  be  void,  and  such 
person  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  act." 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  infamous  Schism 
Bill;  worthy  only  of  the  infidel  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
intolerant  bishop  Atterbury,  die  friend  of  Sacheverel,  its 
principal  authors.  After  warm  debates  in  the  Comnnms, 
this  bill  was  carried  by  237  votes  against  126,  and  eent  up  to 
the  Lords.  There  it  met  with  powerful  opposition.  Lord 
Wharton  remarked,  "  It  is  melancholy  and  surprifiing,  I  say, 

♦  Ibid.  p.  104, 106. 
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that  at  this  very  time,  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  which 
cannot  but  tend  to  divide  Protestants,  and  consequently  to 
weaken  their  interests,  and  hasten  their  ruin :  but  then  the 
wonder  will  cease,  when  it  is  recollected  what  madmen  were 
the  contrhere  and  promoters  of  this  bill.'* 

Bishop  Fleetwood  to  his  honour  opposed  it;  remarking, 
that,  "  if  to  deprive  parents  of  the  right  of  educating  their 
children  in  the  way  they  thought  best,  was  not  persecution, 
he  knew  not  what  was ;  and  that  the  way  to  judge  of  such 
matters  was  to  bring  the  case  home  to  ourselves,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  others  believe  themselves  to  be  right  as  much  as 
we  do  *." 

Two  clauses  were  gained  in  the  lords :  one  was,  that  e/tf- 
imters  might  have  ^chooi-mistresses  to  teach  their  children  to 
read:  and  another,  that  ''this  act  should  not  extend  to  any 
person  who  should  instruct  .youth  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  or  any  part  of  mathematical  learning,  which 
relates  only  to  navigation  and  mechanics."  So  powerful, 
however,  was  the  oppositibn,  that  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  seventy-seven  agunst  seventy,  two.  Twenty -two  tem- 
poral peers,  and^^  bishops,  entered  their  protest  against  this 
bill,  as  the  only  possible  mark  of  their  determined  disapproba^ 
tiou.  They  said,  "  If  the  dissenters  should  not  be  provoked  by 
this  severity  to  concur  in  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and 
the  Protestant  religion,  yet  we  may  justly  fear  they  may  be 
driven  by  this  bill  from  England,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our 
manufactures :  for,  as  we  gained  them  by  the  persecution 
abroad,  so  we  may  lose  them  by  similar  proceedings  at  home  f.'* 

Archbishop  Dawes  took  the  chair  in  the  modelling  and 
finishing  of  this  iniquitous  bill :  it  received  the  royal  assent, 
June  25,  1/14 ;  and  it  was  to  commence  its  fearful  operation 
on  the  first  of  die  following  August :  but  on  that  dreaded 
day.  Queen  Anne  was  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God: 
and  bigotry  was  defeated  by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  of  George  I  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  a  generous 
and  decided  friend  to  liberty  of  conscience. 

Religion,  in  the  church  of  England,  during  the  reign  of 

*  Brook's  Religious  Liberty,  vol.  it,  p.  250,  251.       t  Ibid.  p.  253. 
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Anne,  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  seen,  to  have  been 
deplorably  low ;  such  was  the  case,  as  is  testified  by  l)i8hop 
Burnet.  Of  the  cler/ify  he  says  —  "During  my  whole  life, 
I  have  lamented,  that  I  saw  so  little  true  zeal  among  our 
clergy:  I  saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  I  saw  much  zeal  likewise  throughout  the  foreign 
churches :  the  Dissenters  have  a  great  deal  among  them :  but 
I  must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always 
appeared  to  me  dead  and  lifeless. — I  say  it  with  great  regret, 
I  have  observed  the  clergy,  in  all  the  places  through  which  I 
have  travelled.  Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Dissenters ; 
but  of  them  all,  our  clergy  is  much  the  most  remiss  in  their 
labours  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives.  —  I  do 
not  enter  into  the  scandalous  practices  of  non-residence  and 
pluralities,  which  are  sheltered  by  so  many  colours  of  law 
among  us;  whereas  the  church  of  Rome,  whence  we  had 
those  and  many  other  abuses,  has  freed  herself  from  this, 
under  which  we  still  labour,  to  our  great  and  just  reproach : 
this  is  so  shameful  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it  ought 
to  be  treated  with  detestation  and  horror  *." 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  clergy,  the  laity  could  not 
be  expected  to  flourish  in  religion :  of  them  he  says,  "  The 
commonalty  of  this  nation  are  much  the  happiest,  and  live 
the  easiest  and  the  most  plentifully  of  any  that  ever  I  saw ; 
they  are  very  sagacious  and  skilful  in  managing  all  their 
concerns ;  but  at  the  same  time  iV  is  not  to  be  conceited  how 
ignorant  they  are  in  the  matters  qf  religion.  The  Dissenters 
have  a  much  larger  share  of  knowledge  among  them,  than  is 
among  those  who  come  to  our  churches.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  plainness  in  which  matters  of 
religion  are  written  in  this  age,  and  the  many  small  books 
concerning  these,  that  have  been  published  of  late  years, 
which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thousands  are 
every  year  sent  about  by  charitable  societies  in  London,  to 
be  freely  given  to  such  as  will  take  them,  and  read  them : 
so  that  this  ignorance  seems  to  be  obstinate  and  incurable  f.'' 

Burnet  speaks  thus  of  the  gentry :  "  They  are  for  the  most 

•  Life  and  Times,  vol.  vi,  p.  183—186.  t  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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part  the  worst  instructed,  and  the  least  knowing  of  any  of 
their  rank  I  ever  went  amongst."  Having  testified  the 
superiority  of  the  Scotch,  he  says,  "A  gentleman  here  is 
often  both  ill-taught  and  ill-bred ;  this  makes  him  hasty  and 
insolent.  The  gentry  are  not  early  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  religion :  so  that  after  they  have  forgot  their 
catechism,  they  acquire  no  more  new  knowledge,  but  what 
they  learn  in  plays  and  romances.  They  grow  soon  to  find  it 
a  modish  thing,  that  looks  like  wit  and  spirit,  to  laugh  at  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  and  to  become  crude  and  unpolished  in- 
fidels*." 

*'  This  is  a  dismal  representation  of  things,"  adds  the  pious 
bishop :  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  a  grievous  defec- 
tion from  evangelical  doctrine  had  taken  place.  With  few 
exceptions  this  was  indeed  the  case,  and  scarcely  a  divine  of 
that  age  can  be  found,  except  bishop  Beveridge,  **  the  re^ 
itorer  and  reviver  of  primitive  piety, ^*  who  held  forth  as  at  the 
reformation  those  two  capital  articles  of  the  gospel — Justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  Sanctification  by  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! 

Arianism  exercised  its  withering  influence  among  the 
clergy  of  this  age.  Thomas  Hrmin,  the  intimate  friend  of 
archbishop  Tillotson,  a  gentleman  of  rare  benevolence,  had 
greatly  revived  this  doctrine  in  the  last  century.  Mr.  Whis- 
ton,  a  professor  and  divine  of  Cambridge,  about  1700;  and 
especially  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's  West- 
minster, were  the  principal  leaders  in  the  Arian  opinions, 
which  spread  exceedingly  among  the  speculative  and  irreli- 
gious clergy  of  that  generation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISSENTERS  IN  THE  REION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Intolerance  against  Dissenters— Their  rank— Character— Religion— Liberality— 
Pabllc  worship  —  Psalmody — Dr.  Watts's  Hymns  and  Psalms — Lectures  -r  Mat- 
their  Henry  —  liearning— Tators  —  Dr.  Watts  —  Eflforti  to  reHve  religion  — 
Number  of  Dissenters. 

IifTOLBRANCE  amoug  the  clergy,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  was  reviving  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of 

♦  Ibid.  p.  198. 
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William.  But  ibis  hfttefal  spirit  incrcftft^d .  lo  a  f««Lrf u)  4€^ 
^^ree  un^r  queen  Anne ;  as  we  bare  IcfuuM;  from  the  reiterated 
testimeny  of  bi«hop  fioroet.  From  thk  it  m\\  be  iaferred» 
eitlier  tbiti  tbe  Disaenters  ha4  greatly  increased  in  tbe  nation^ 
to  oceaBien  web  a  spirit  of  bostility  a^inat  tbem ;  os  tbat 
it  was  apprebended,  by  exeiting  publio  odium  ajg^iast  tii»m, 
tbey  would  dwindle  aud  becoiaa^  esktnot< 

Higb  eburcb  bigotry  must  ctitfiinly  bave  bad  a  powerful 
in^uenee,  especially  in  country  towne  and  Y]Uag:«B ;  and,  aa 
court  favour  was  bestowed  only  on  conformi0tf>  Disinters 
being  excluded  from  tbe  magistracy,  and  all  places  of  proJU 
and  honour,  tbey  cottld  net  possibly  number  many  of  tbe 
great  in  tbeir  cbusebes.  Atbeitm  and  immoralUy  m  tiUe 
court  of  Cbadies  11,  bad  almost  uourersaUy  corri^ted  tba 
young  nobility :  ikej  were  Uierelore  unfrioMlly  to  tbfr  Dia^ 
senters,  and  nonconformiBg  nobles/were  almost  unlMiOWli  in 
tbe  reign  of  Williain,  and  especially  In  tbal  of  Amm  :  n«¥ertbe«. 
less  tbe  DissttBtera  tbrougk  tbe  nation-  coatin^ed  to^  v^ 
crease. 

**^ftff  as  titles  and  woridiy  bon^urs  give  dignity  or  r&r 
speetaWllty  to  tbe  cburcbi  ol  Cbrist^"  say  Dra.  Bogiie  and 
Bennett  "  ^e  Dissenters  were  at  tlusir  acm^  in;  the  eai;liar 
pari  ol  tbis  period,  or  pcriiap&  bc^re  its  comneooeiwinik 
Some  of  tbe  nobility  adbered  t»  tbe  ^eotcid  mMaters^,  and 
many  of  tbe  gentry  continued  to  attend,  on  tbmr.  ministry* 
Vincent  Alsop,  wbose  meeting4u)tts&  waa  in-  WestmiAMt^* 
bad  some  of  tbe  nobles  of  tbe  land  among  \m  auditors*.  Not. 
a  few  dbtingmisbttd  persons  attended  on.  tb^  mUiiatry  q£ 
Mr.  Howe,  at  Silver  Street,  in  tbs;  eiljy*  Bulb  tb#  Qiaaentier^ 
in  cities  and  towns  were  merchants,  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics .  Farmers  ai^d  tbeir  servants  com- 
posed the  most  considerable  portion  of  the.  congregations 
ia  villages  and  hamlets,  wit^.  b«re  and.  there  a  country 
'squire*." 

Religion  prevailed  among  the  Dissenters,  as  we  hwe  seea 
testified  by  bishop  Burnet  i  it  was  their  chief  concern  in'lif^. 
*' There  are  two  practices  which  may  be  considered  as  p«- 

*  Hist^fy^f  Dissenters,  vol.  i,  p.  369. 
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euiimrly  markli^  tfae  chmrtcter,  ami  diatmguiskiag  tkose, 
who  observe  them^  from  the  men  of  the  world  — fumUy  war- 
4kip,  ftwd  ^  Mnotifim^n  9/  the  Lerd*i  f%.  It  was  the 
g«dei«l  •ewltena  amang  the  Disaesitert,  fur  the  master  of  the 
Umxhf  to  eall  hie  heusehoki  together,  to  read  the  Scriptures 
<\m*  tbeh*  ii»traotion,  aad  to  offer  op  prayer  and  praise  to 
Ood.  The  whole  of  th«  Lord's  day  was  devoted  to  the  scr- 
fioes  «f  religion.  If  it  shall  be  asked,  what  pecuHar  exeel- 
knee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Dissenters,  witinMit  hesitation 
we  answer,  *  Their  attention  to  the  secret  exercises  of  devo- 
tioii.'  Mrnnaing  Mid  evening  they  had  their  seasons  of  re- 
ttrtMent ;  and,  according  to  ^ir  dop-ees  of  leisure  or  piety, 
iMtlf «»  hour,  an  hour,  or  more,  was  employed  in  reading  the 
SeriptUMt,  in  perusing  the  More  spiritual  writhigs,  chiefly  of 
tin  Puritans  and  NoncoBformists,  In  meditati^ms,  in  self*ex« 
attiiuatloB,  and  in  prayer.  From  these  employments,  they 
came  forth  into  the  bosom  of  thdr  family  and  to  the  duties  of 
^eir  station  iu  society,  with  a  reverence  for  God  which 
communicated  sanctity  to  their  temper,  and  integrity  to  tiieir 
oondttct.  The  amusemiettts  of  the  world,  to  which  both  the 
busy  and  die  idle  have  recourse  for  pleasure,  the  Dissenters 
of  this  period  in  general  looked  upon  with  disapprobatton. 
At  a  otErd  table,  at  an  assembly,  and  at  a  ^eatre,  a  Dissenter, 
professing  to  foe  a  man  of  piety,  could  not  be  found.  Among 
the  more  sober  delights  of  doonestic  life,  they  sought  their 
pleasure. 

^'The  benoroleaee  of  the  Dissenters  during  this  period 
may  be  proved.  They  had  displayed  a  willingness  to  part 
with  their  substance  for  the  sake  of  tiieir  religious  profession, 
in  the  pemecuting  reigns  of  Chtuies  and  James.  To  become 
a  member  of  a  voluntary  society  requires  liberality.  For 
this,  tba%  were  peculiar  calls.  Meeting-houses  were  almost 
everywhere  to  be  built ;  ministers  were  to  be  supported,  and 
the  wants  of  the  poor  supplied;  besides  those  occasional 
applications  to  liberality,  whidi  so  frequently  occur.  Fbrthe 
justness  of  this  description  of  the  Dissenters,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  had  arrived  at  maturity  by 
the  commencem^t  of  this  period,  and  who,  from  what  he 
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had  himself  obsenred,  delineates  the  character  of  theNoBCon- 
formists  *. 

^  As  the  final  result  of  our  inyestigation  of  the  sulbject^  it 
may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  in  the  Christian  world, 
during  this  period,  there  was  not  to  be  found  .a  body  of 
people,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  excelled  the 
English  Presbyterians,  Imlependents,  and  Baptists,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  uniform 
and  persevering  practice  of  its  precepts,  and  in  the  diligent 
and  lEuthfnl  obsenrance  of  its  ordinances  f." 

Public  worship  among  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians 
of  this  period  was  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing method  observed  by  the  excellent  Matthew  Henry,  at 
Chester,  and  afterwards  at  Hackney :  —  **  His  constant  work, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  at  Chester,  was  to  pray  six  times  in  public, 
to  sing  six  times,  to  expound  twice,  and  preach  twice.  He 
went  to  the  congregation  exactly  at  nine,  began  the  public 
worship  with  singing  the  hundredth  psalm ;  then  prayed  a 
short,  but  fervent  and  suitable  prayer ;  then  he  read  some  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  expounded  it,  going  through  it  in 
course,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  then  he  sang  auo* 
ther  psalm,  then  he  prayed  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  he 
preached  about  an  hour,  then  prayed  and  sang,  and  gave  the 
blessing.  He  did  the  same  exactly  in  the  afternoon,  only 
expounding  the  New  Testament.  This  was  his  constant 
Lord's  day  work  J." 

"  During  this  period,  the  Protestant  people  of  England 
were  Christians  in  the  other  parts  of  their  worship,  but  in 
their  praises,  were  little  better  than  Jews.  Many  eminent 
believers,  who  jdned  in  the  public  worship  for  fifty  years, 
never  sang  the  name  of  Jesus  till  they  arrived  in  heaven. 
The  uncouth  rhymes  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  grated  the 
ear  from  every  desk.  The  Nonconformists,  for  some  time, 
courted  this  rugged  muse.  Some  of  them,  afterwards,  used 
the  Scotch    metrical    translation.     A   version   by   bishop 

*  Watts's  Humble  Attempt,  p.  186,  239. 
t  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i,  p.  409—412. 
t  life  of  Matthew  Henry,  p.  167, 158. 
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Ffttrick,  wiio  wa»  more  skilful  id  '  oomposlngf  prayers  than 
•psftbas,  was  employed  by  many  congrei^tions.  The  labours 
af  Mr.  Barton  supplied  tke  psalmody  of  others ;  while  Tate 
and  Brady  furnish  betteir  poetry  for  such  as  chose  to  adopt 
their  translation*  But  all  these  wore  a  Jewish  garb>  and 
Ihere  was  still  wanting  a  collection  of  hymns  suited  to  the 
w«ff9hq>  of  ChriBtiaiis  *.*' 

Dr.  Watts  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  introducing  this 
ndiitary  change.  Living  at  Southampton^  after  he  had  com^ 
pleted  his  academical  studies,  his  correct  ear  and  elegant 
taste  were  ofifended  with  the  rude  psalmody  there ;  and,  com- 
plaining of  its  defects,  his  father,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the 
dnirch,  desired  him  to  try  if  he  could  amend  it.  A  hymn 
was  therefore  eomposed,  and,  being  sung,  was  approved. 
Anotli«r  \V9m  requested,  and  another ;  and  thus  a  volume  was 
pnbiiBhed,  about  1707^  and  afterwards  his  version  oi  the 
i%alms.  Dr.  Walts's  sacred  poetry  produced  a  revolution  in 
IMitoody :  it  was  read  at  every  meeting  for  worship :  children 
laid  it  up  in  their  raesaory ;  and  adults  repeated  it,  to  treasure 
nf  its  ideas.  His  Psalms  and  Hymns  were  received  with  de- 
light hy  most  evangelical  congregations ;  and  they  were  emi- 
nently instrumental,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Irvine  He9id 
of  the  church,  in  awakening  the  vigour  and  difinsing  tl^ 
dweetness  of  experimental  godliness. 

Evening  pubHc  services  were  not  usual  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
bnt  week-evenHig  laeetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation  were 
general,  sometimes  at  their  chapels,  and  also  at  private 
h««ses«  Weekly  lectuffes  were  common  ,*  and  some  of  the 
ooontry  ministers  carried  on  stated  services,  in  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  villages,  as  home  missionaries.  Matthew 
Henry  used  to  makt  a  circuit,  every  year,  through  an  exten- 
tive  range  of  country,  preaching  daily  in  the  meeting-houses 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  in  the  habitation  of 
friends,  to  the  great  edification  and  delight  of  all  parties.  A 
second  and  more  extended  itinerary,  in  the  year,  he  pro^ 
>ected ;  but  his  lamented  death,  June  22,  1714,  prevented  the 
ftdfilment  of  bis  pwrpose. 

*  Ilistor;  of  Dissenters,  voU  i,  p,  407, 408. 
2  K  3 
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Matthew  Henry,  worthy  to  be  the  son  of  the  excellent 
Philip  Henry,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Presbjrte- 
rian  ministers  of  this  period ;  and,  besides  his  many  other 
valuable  works,  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  which  is 
Still  esteemed  by  many — even  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England — as  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published 
in  any  language,  will  be  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  orthodoxy ;  as  well  as  of  the  purity  of  the 
principles  of  the  Dissenters  at  that  period  generally,  who  were 
mostly  agreed  with  that  able  divine. 

Learning  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Dis- 
senters ;  but  in  this  respect  they  were  subjected  to  conside- 
rable inconvenience  and  degradation.  Excluded  from  the 
national  universities,  and  not  allowed  to  keep  academies  for 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  without  persecution,  they 
laboured  under  serious  disadvantages:  yet  many  ministers 
were  educated  by  several  tutors  of  great  worth,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Theophilus  Gale,  Thomas  Rowe,  Thomas 
Doolittle,  Samuel  Cradock,  and  Benjamin  Robinson,  scho- 
lars and  divines  of  great  eminence  in  their  day.  Mr.  Rowe, 
it  may  be  remarked,  had  the  honour  of  educating  Dr.  Watts ; 
and  Josiah  Horte,  who  afterwards  conformed,  and  was  made 
archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Dr.  Watts  rose  into  notice,  and  became  a  public  blessing, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  as  his  various  evangelical 
writings  especially  will  continue  to  remain  through  all  gene- 
rations. Having  assisted  Dr.  Ohauncey  for  several  years,  in 
hii  ministry  over  the  church  assembling  in  Mark  Lane,  Lon- 
don, he  succeede<l  that  great  man  in  the  pastoral  office, 
March  8,  1702,  the  day  which  witnessed  the  death  of  King 
William.  Dissenters  were  filled  with  much  anxiety  by  that 
event;  but  they  betook  themselves  to  God  against  the  machi- 
nations of  their  enemies.  Bigotry  had  excited  their  ^  fears, 
before  the  close  of  the  late  reign;  and  circular  letters  were 
sent  by  the  ministers  in  London  to  their  brethren  in  the 
country,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  prayer  for  the  Divine  in- 
terposition.  In  1702  they  published  another  address,  en- 
titled, "  A  Serious  Call  from  the  City  to  the  Country,  to  join 
with  them  in  setting  apart  some  time — viz,  from  seven  t« 
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eight  every  Tuesday  morning  —  for  the  solemn  seeking  of 
God,  each  one  in  his  closet,  in  this  critical  juncture." 

Special  prayer-meetings,  therefore,  were  held  weekly,  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  imploring,  not  only  deliver- 
ance from  the  arts  of  mtolerance  —  as  noticed  iu  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  from  bishop  Burnet — but  the  promised  influ- 
enees  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  create  a  gracious  revival  in  the 
churches.  **  County  associations  "  of  ministers  and  churches 
were  now  formed,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
several  districts;  and  lectures  were  delivered,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  their  monthly  meetings.  God  'graciously  regarded 
the  persevering  supplications  of  his  people :  the  several  at- 
tempts to  legalize  persecution  were  defeated  and  averted ;  and 
though  the  high-church  mobs  occasionally  committed  vio- 
lence on  some  Dissenters,  and  destroyed  several  of  their 
meeting-houses,  and  at  length  the  oppressive  *'  Schism 
Bill "  had  passed,  depriving  the  Dissenters  of  the  right  to 
educate  their  own  children,  its  iniquitous  provisions  were 
not  suffered  to  come  into  operation,  they  being  abhorred  by 
the  enlightened  and  generous  mind  of  the  German  Lutheran 
prince,  George  I,  who,  to  the  confusion  of  bigotry,  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ! 

Circumstanced  as  the  Dissenters  were  during  this  period — 
barely  tolerated  in  holding  their  religious  meetings,  and  op- 
pressed with  numerous  privations,  impositions,  and  degrad- 
ing exclusions — it  might  be  imagined  that  they  would  decline 
and  become  extinct :  but  cleaving  to  the  holy  institutions  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  confiding  in  God  their  Saviour,  they  in- 
creased. Twenty-five  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  at  the  death  of  Anne,;  but  from  that  period, 
when  the  Dissenters  were  allowed  first  to  build  places  for 
public  worship,  they  had  increased  to  one  thousand  and 
FIFTY  CONGREGATIONS,  without  reckoning  those  of  the  Qua- 
kers. Their  numbers  were  ascertained,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I,  as  follows :  — 

England,  Presbyterians  and  Independents 760 

Wales, ditto ditto 43 

Baptists 247 

1060 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHUaCH  OF  ENGLAND  VNDER  GEOBOE  X  AND  GEOBGE  II. 

George  I  elevated  by  Providence— His  tolerant  principles— Bigotry  at  Oiford-^ 
Meeting-boQses  destroyed  in  many  towns — The  Icing's  answer  to  the  Dissenten 
—Rebellion  in  thvour  of  tbe  Pretender-^ The  ArefaUtbops  oppose  tbe  r^eal  of 
tbe  "  Scblua  BiU  »^  Bishops  Hoadly  and  Keniet  fikvoor  U— Hoadiys  ad«wft«r 
of  religious  liberty— State  of  religion  in  the  chorcb— Testimonies  of  Bishop 
Batter— Mr.  Fry— Dr.  Haweis— Origin  of  Methodism* 

Divine  Providbnce  mercifully  interposed  ia  favour  of  our 
country,  in  the  elevation  of  the  '*  House  of  Brunswick  '*  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Prince  George  of  Hanover  was 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  to  the  confusion  of  bigots,  and 
to  the  inexpresstible  joy  of  all  true  Protestants.  Anne's  Tory 
ministers  had  been  diligently  labouring  to  restore  the  Stuart 
family ;  and  in  their  pernicious  politics  the  high-churehmeu 
generally  concurred.  The  accession  of  this  illustrious  prince, 
therefore,  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty ;  and  inspired  with  new  life,  not  only  the  friends 
of  genuine  Protestantism  in  England,  but  the  Froteatanti 
throughout  Europe. 

George  I  protected  the  Toleration,  befriended  all  classes 
of  Christians,  and  execrated  every  species  of  persecution. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  the  king  openly  avowed  his  sen- 
timents by  this  declaration  in  oouncil  —  "I  take  this  occasion 
to  express  to  you  my  firm  purpose,  to  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  for  supporting  and  maintaining  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  as  they  are  severally  by  law  established  i 
which,  I  am  of  opinion,  may  be  effectually  done  without  the 
least  impairing  the  toleration  allowed  by  law  to  Pratestaa^ 
Dissenters,  so  agreeable  to  Christian  charity,  and  so  necessary 
to  the  trade  and  riches  of  this  kingdom.^' 

Royal  decision,  so  prompt,  awed  the  intolerant  spirits  of 
many  :  but,  as  protection  was  assured  to  the  Dissenters,  the 
cry  of  **  The  church  is  in  danger**  was  revived,  in  many  part« 
of  the  kingdom,  with  this  additional  remark, — **  that,  if  the 
good  old  church  of  England  was  to  be  destroyed,  it  did  not 
matter  whether  this  was  done  by  a  Lutheran  king  or  by  a 
catholic  James  III."    Seditious  pamphlets  were  industriously 
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circulated ;  and,  in  the  pri^icipal  university  of  the  kingdom, 
bigotry  burst  forth  into  a  flame. 

At  Oxford,  May  29,  1715,  the  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion  of  Charles  II,  high-church  fury  raged.  A  great  mob  of 
the  scholars,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  city,  '^  rose  and 
gutied,  as  they  called  it,  the  presbyterian  place  of  worship, 
breaking  all  the  windows,  and  carrying  away  the  doors, 
benches,  and  wainscot,  with  which  they  made  a  bonfire ! 
Haying  heard  of  their  intention,"  says  the  Quaker's  narra- 
tive,  **  to  use  our  meeting-house  as  they  had  done  that  of  the 
Presbyterians,  an  advertisement  was  drawn  up,  directed  to 
the  mayor,  and  sent  by  a  Friend.  We  obtained  no  benefit  by 
our  application  to  the  magistrate  for  protection.  They  broke 
in  by  violence  to  our  meeting-house,  and  took  away  all  the 
forms  and  seats  that  were  loose ;  and  taking  off  the  doors 
from  their  hinges,  they  burned  them  in  their  bonfire.  They 
broke  into  the  dwelling-house  of  our  ancient  friend  Thomas 
Nichol's  daughter,  who  was  a  widow,  making  destruction, 
and  shedding  some  blood.  From  thence  they  went  to  the 
Baptist  meeting-house,  and  destroyed  it  in  like  manner."  A 
kindred  spirit  raised  similar  tumults  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Ohippingham,  Reading,  Norwich,  and  some  other  towns, 
''where  the  Dissenters  were  insulted,  and  their  places  of  wor- 
shipi  burned  to  ashes  *." 

George's  royal  mind  was  indignant  at  such  proceedings, 
and  by  this  means  more  fully  confirmed  in  his  abhorrence  of 
persecution.  To  the  ministers  of  the  "  Three  Denominations,'^ 
of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  who  presented 
an  Address  to  the  King  on  this  occasion,  his  majesty  declared, 
in  his  most  gracious  answer,  *'  I  am  very  much  concerned  at 
the  unchriitian  and  barbarous  treatment  which  those  of  your 
persuasion  have  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  care  shall  be  taken  that  9k  full  compensation  be  made  to 
them  for  their  sufferings.  1  thank  you  for  this  Address,  and 
you  may  be  assured  of  my  protection  f.'* 

*  Gough't  History  of  the  Quakers,  yoI.  iv,  p.  165;  History  of  Dis- 
senters, vol.  ii,  p.  80,  81. 
t  Croiby't  History  of  the  BaptisU,  vol.  iv,  p.  129. 
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Oi^r4^  «t  tilia  period^  reetived  a  «evere  wmtk  of  noyal 
displeasure;  that  university  bdng  tlie  clucf  aortcry  of  thoM 
tAtrgymmi  Who  nosed  tiM  Mos^ess  cry  of  ''  Clhvrch  «iid 
Ki&if !  ^*  ^ile  they  ajwl  thetr  leaned  instructOTs  vnut  \tnmm 
to  favour  the  "  Preteuder/'  in  support  of  wiMin  a  relreilioii 
hftd  been  raised  m  the  North.  His  Adherents  iMd  difolAed 
luni  with  the  title  of  "James  III,  the  ri^^^ul  and  faere^ 
ditary  mooareh  of  Great  Brkain."  This  '<  PreteMkr ''  to  tkit 
throne  headed  the  rebels,  and,  being  defeated,  fled  tafais  to 
the  CoBtinent ;  after  whidi,  the  universtty  presented  his  ina> 
j^sty  with  tin  Address  of  Congratuktion  on  the  roMMtaibMi* 
meat  of  peace :  but  ''  it  was  rejected  with  disdain,  as  m  die- 
g«tsting  preteiiee  of  hypocritical  disioycdty." 

Religious  liberty  made  considerable  progress  in  this  re^n; 
especially  as  h%h*ehurdimen  were  found  to  be  opposed  to 
the  toleraittt  House  of  Hanover :  and  above  fvfo  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  many  of  the  lords,  and 
9w  or  se^wH  of  the  bishops,  were  agreed  witli  the  king's  mi- 
nisters, that  the  Dissenters  should  be  relieved  from  the  op* 
pressive  laws.  Earl  IStanhope  therefore,  in  1717,  brought  in 
a  "  bill,  for  atrengthening  the  protestant  hiterest  in  these 
hingdoon,''  and  whidi  contamed  a  repeal  of  the  ktw  against 
"  oecasioDal  conformity  and  the  growth  of  schism,*'  and  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  "  Corporation  and  Test  Aete."  (BmH 
on  die  second  reading.  Dr.  Wake,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, opposed  it;  professing,  that  "he  had  all  nnaginabk 
tenderness  for  Dissenters ;  but  aifirmed,  that  though  t^  law 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism  mi^  carry  a  fsce  of  seve- 
rity, k  was  needless  to  make  an  act  to  repeal  it,  since  no 
advMitage  had  ever  been  taken  of  it  against  the  Dissenters.'* 
*'Had  his  Grace,*'  it  has  been  remarked,  *'sat  under  the 
suspended  sword  of  Dyonisius,  while  enjopng  the  good  things 
fun^hed  by  the  see  of  Canterbury,  would  he  have  thought 
it  needless  to  remove  the  weapon,  because  it  had  never  fallen 
upon  him  ?  *  '* 

Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  followed  on  the 
tame  aide ;  and  reflected  on  the  liberal  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop 

*  History  of  Dissenters,  yoI.  ii. 
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of  Bang^F,  who,  whk  great  ability,  rose  a«d  etmfii^ed  th» 
aM«ertion9,  thai  the  OoeaBianal  CdBfermity  andScluan  BiiAi 
were  not  persecutuig^  lawB ;  and  boklly  affirmed,  "  If  we  ad- 
mit thfat  the  principle  of  self^dt fence  allows  ua  to  lay  re- 
strainis  on  others  in  matters  of  relij^ion,  all  the  peraecHttens 
o^the  Heatliens,  and  ewn  of  the  Popi^  Inquisitiony  may  be^ 
justified." 

Bishop  Hoadly's  senthneats  received  the  support  of  Dr. 
Keimet,  bishop  of  Peter boi*ou|i^;  wlio  declared,  that  ''the 
repeal'  of  the  odious  acts  \TOuld,  so  far  frota  injuring  the 
churoh,  redound  to  her  security.  The  '  church '  u  a  term> 
indeed,  of  sacred  and  venerable  import,  when  properly  un- 
derstood ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  bigots,  or  malicious  and  de- 
s^ing  men,  it  has  oftea  produced-  the  most  fatal  efieots. 
The  cry  of  '  The  chuvch  is  in  danger ! '  has  often  made^  a 
mfghty  noise  in  the  mouths  of  silty  women  and  children^  and 
been  employed  to  carry  on  skiietor  designs.  The  Dissenters, 
thoHji^  the  most  zealous  promoljera  of  the  Revolution^  have 
hitherto  been  no  gainera  by  it ;  for  they  might  have  enjoyed 
toleration  under  King  James,^  if  they  would  have  complied 
with'  his  measures ;  while  the  eetabUshmen^  has  gained  ail  its 
pf^ent  hoBoim  and  emoluments.  To  exclude  Diesenters* 
from  serving"  that  government,  of  which  they  a«e  the  ^firme&t 
suppoi<lers,  ie  the  grossest  poliltoal  absurdity  V  Lord 
Lansdown'9  hitter  opposition  proved  hi»  persecuting  dispesiv 
tion  :  b«e  at  length  it  was  agreed  to<  leave-  out  some  clauses 
cetteemiug  the  Gorperation  and  Test. Acts;  by  wMchcon^ 
cessfoa'  the^  bill  paased  the  Lords,  and^  was  carried  in.  the 
Commons  by  221  agtdnst  170.  Feb.  18^  171^>  it  received  ^ 
royal  assent; 

Ih,  Hoadly  had  rendered  himself  famous  in^the  late  reigo, 
by  his  ratiom^  and  scriptural  views  o£  the  institutioAS  of 
Christ;  but,  in  1717>  he:  rendered  hiaiaelf  pecuKarly  o|>- 
noxious  to  high-ohurchBicii;  by  preaobtngi  belere  the  king, 
at  the  Chapel  ReyaH  aseimon,  in  whidi  he  eiq^ained'tW 
true  *'  nature  ofdhrhKfs  kin^doukr    He  iiuMted  upon>thoM^ 

•^Hi«toneahB#siis««rl»r.nid^  Beliham'a George  I>  |».  123. 
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ecclesiastical  principles  in  which  Dissenters  glory  a«s  their 
chief,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  that  its 
nature,  sanctions,  rewards,  and  punishments,  are  entirely 
spiritual ;  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  such,  have  no 
right  to  busy  themselves  in  secular  government ;  and  that  the 
magistrate  has  no  real  authority  to  punish  men  for  matters 
purely  of  a  religious  nature.  For  these  principles,  the  Con- 
vocation severely  censured  the  bishop ;  but  his  majesty  inter- 
posed, and  by  his  royal  authority  prorogued  that  reverend 
assembly.  Perceiving  their  disposition  to  excite  an  intolerant 
spirit,  successive  sovereigns  have  merely  suffered  the  mem- 
bers of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  to  meet  and  separate,  up 
to  the  present  period. 

Tolerant  clergymen  being  promoted  to  the  chief  dignities 
in  the  establishment  by  George  I ;  and  his  son,  George  II, 
cherishing  the  principles  of  his  worthy  father;  few  other  pow- 
erful manifestations  of  intolerance  were  visible  during  this 
period ;  but  the  religious  condition  of  the  church  of  England 
continued  in  much  the  same  low  state  as  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.  Arianism  continued  to  be  cherished,  philosophical 
scepticism  and  infidelity  extensively  prevailed,  and  evange- 
lical orthodoxy  was  almost  extinct.  But  the  character  of  that 
age  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  eminent  clergymen. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  his  invaluable  *'  Analogy 
of  Religion,"  published  in  1736,  says — "It  is  come,  I  know 
not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  for  inquiry ;  but  that 
it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  a  great 
point  among  all  people  of  discernment;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisal,  for  its  having  so  long 
interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world." 

"  From  all  the  accounts  that  we  have  of  those  days,"  says 
another  judicious  clergyman,  ''this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was 
very  much  the  state  of  the  English  church  in  the  former  part 
of  the  last  century ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  some  very  emi- 
ment  men,  both  as  scholars  and  as  moral  instructors,  wer« 
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advanced  to  high  stations  in  the  church  and  in  the  public 
esteem^  when  their  discoursed  —  the  best  of  their  kind  that 
had  ever  been  penned  —  were  read  or  echoed  from  almost  all 
the  pulpits  of  the  kingdom.  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  Atter- 
bury,  preached,  and  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  '  excellently 
laid  down  the  wished-for  standard  of  morals ;  but  very  faint 
and  powerless  were  the  exhibitions  of  original  sin  and  human 
depravity,  and  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  man,*  and,  in  pro- 
portion, cold  and  lifeless  was  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of 
Christ !  The  powers  of  the  human  will  were  magnified,  and 
of  course  the  entire  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  was  less  insisted  on.  Though  the  major  part  were 
sound  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  which  were  brought  forth  at  festivals,  yet  these, 
and  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  Articles,  seemed  an  ex- 
pensive and  complicated  apparatus,  for  which  there  was  prac- 
tically little  use. 

*'  It  was  even  then  published,  that  *  the  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  demanded  the  abolition  of  ordinances  and  the 
very  being  of  a  Christian  ministry.'  *  Free-thinking  *  was  the 
great  idol  to  be  erected.  A  discourse  published  by  Collins, 
in  1724,  'On  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion,' attempted  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  prophecy ; 
Woolston,  in  1727,  made  an  attack  upon  our  Saviour's  mi- 
racles ;  and  Tindal,  on  the  ruins  of  Revelation,  would  have 
exalted  natural  religion  as  a  perfect  guide  to  happiness.  All 
these  writers,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  pretended  only 
to  release  men  from  their  ancient  prejudices ;  while  the  direct 
tendency  of  their  publications  was  to  undermine  all  religion, 
and  to  let  loose  those  floods  of  licentiousness,  infidelity,  and 
atheism,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  overflowed  a  coun- 
try less  favoured  than  our  own,  and  threatened  all  civilized 
society  with  destruction. 

*'  Low  as  was  the  state  of  the  church  of  England,  she  pro- 
duced, at  this  period,  many  able  defenders  of  the  outworks 
d  Christianity,  who  were,  at  this  particular  era,  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  the  nation :  and  among  the  Dissenters,  also, 
appeared  some  few  able  writers  in  defence  of  Revelation,  To 
the  names  of  Butler,  Sherlock,  and  Gibson,  are  to  be  added 
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Doddridge^  lid^d,  and  even  the,  Arli^  L9r<iMBi^  wb09«^ 
errors  had  been  iJcea^y  checked  h^  Bi^l  i^d  WatjQita)4% 
Though  able  advocates  were  i^eo^  up  ta  dcifeqd  Sevelatlfi^ 
agaiust  infidelity;,  an4  ti^  fu^dame^iital  4PGt^qa»  c^  tli^  Tj^ 
nky,  th^  lnca,matiQ^,  and  tl^e  Atoosipenit,  ^gajU^att^e  Anana 
and  Socii^an^*  they^  appeared  lik^  tl^e  iremnaoit  of.  %.gai!riim 
defendiug  the  citadd.  whoo  thp  town  wai  tatoi^  amdr  4^ 
eneipy.  had  Qverrun  the^  country^  The  doclf i«ea  pf  tlva  K^£ofK 
mation,  speaking  generally,  l^i4  been  drivao  fp;<u^tW9<^. 
pits ;  that  Gospel,  whkli^  is/  tba  powec  of  Qofluiitp  sB^jfitim 
to  every  one  that  belie vetb/  was^  scarcely  heacd  ii^  t|M,la94» 
or  a(  least  waa  very  coldly  and  obsciurely  stated:*." 

Dt^  Haw^  in  Ws  "  Iay?»artiaJ  Cb«r<;h  HJatpi^/'  t^s^iA^^ 
''  Qetween  contesta  for  power,  thirst  for  ri<;hM»  mi  m^-' 
nate  lorn  of  pleasure,  the  nation  sunk,  dowiv  inta  oprriiijitipiiii 
and  th^  church  erected  a  feeble  barrier  agmst  the  fasU^i^ 
able  pursuits.  All  its  great  preferments  were  bfistpwirt  to 
secui^a  friends  to  tj^e  adminktratipn:  w)^^e?wrp6i|i>«4)aiai8ter 
previdled,  the  prelatical  beivch  look^ed  up  to  ikm  <^.e<^«  w«lb 
devotiouand  aQsid^0U4  attenjtion.  It waS'lntbifrSt^lnstO^d^* 
pasture  from  truth  aud  godlinesa>  that  at  0^ord>.  one^oS  ««t 
universities^  a  few  young  men  began  to  f^el,  th^>  deplQi^to 
spiritjual  ignorance  and  corruption  a^ouo^  thfWk  They;W^()a 
conscious  something  ought  tp  be  dw^  to  wwiw^  a,  mm^^ 
reHf^fm,  in  principle  and  practice,  ffprn.  th^dftcay^i^to.w^iyi 
it  was  ^en  :  th^^y  were  cp4vince4».  tbat.  v^Ut  of  Gqd».  a^ 
uunis)«i!8  of  tbe  sanctu^M^.  ouj^tt  tp.  laaA  ^»ejy  dilJ^ei^Uyni 
from  auy  tbing  they  ol^ii^ved  at  qolleg^f." 

This  baa  been  cousidere^^  t^  darkest  period,  of  th^.d&Wrri^ 
of  Englapd :  but  as  th^  ctatvn,  of  mgrning  iptaiedjiateljF^  f^AlfWH 
the  gloomiest; part  of  tb^  t^^^K  ^*  '^^i  obpcur}^,  tha  grM 
Lord  of;  Ws  universali  churcl^  wa^.  preiwM:  «W^  "?<mh 
nerges  **  —  "  sons  of  thunder  "—who,  a^  "  l^wriHi^  apd  sjwu, 
ing  lig^,"  with  ap^wtuUc  z^al  aud  in^pUig^ce,  s^hould 
awak^thelukpwarm,  rai»c  %  spirituaUy  d?a4«  iUunwftttl 
thfi  nation,  and  hfigi^  K  i*e?^^  ^T^  '^  tfec^  e^Wcfc  ofi  QM^ 

•  ChuMOi  Hiftw.hy;  t^  i^y^  J,  F*r,  A*l  Bm  f»li(»r-flWf 
tYpl,iii,ivm«^ 
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e^tge  ^MikMd  vad  Jokt  Weisfk^  w«re  Ws  chief  instm- 
imMM  kk  ^roi»<)tiii|[  this  wotiderfol  ra^ivi&l  ^f  religion :  but  a 
dMket  thupUit  1^1  be  requi8i>(e  to  tttord  the  operations  of 
tese  new  iitsedtdn,  under  the  lippropHate  dennmiiHi1;ton  of 
Methodists. 


CHAPTIlR  YIIL 

DIfSEMVnS  iniDBlt  OEOAOE  t  i4NO  OftOttO^E  ^. 

t*oItf{ttrofi0fGeor^I  — Arianisin  anK^g  Dissenters— The  Exeter  Controversy  — 
4(Mtek  mdaeOtmn  it  SiAer*B  IMl — Tdnitarimkim  prtff&ils^AntinoriHMltta  — 
Prttliy  teitaoiMD  dedloet — Stiite  «f  retipM  among  the  ladepentfentu  -^^  Ae«fcmi« 
for  the  ministry  —  Revival  of  religion  —  Dr.  Watts^s  works  —  Matthew  Henry's 
CdAime1itai7  —  Dr. Doddridge^s  efforts- His  plans  for  missions —  *<  General 
OonWAl  «r  Pfn^r^  folr  Cbgtand,  Scotland  and  Amferidti  —  lietl^ons  Book 
S««letf  ^Loahiiiig  amtrng  the  Dissciiiters  —  Dr.  Doddriilge  per8eeiited^l>k»ent- 
log  tutors—  Learned  Dissenting  writers  -^Tke  Baptists  —  Controvenies. 

O&oftGH  I  hftTivg  ascended  tlie  Britlsk  thrrae^  the  I>i8ientiD||r 
ministers  of  the  "  Three  Denomina^ons "  in  and  nhout  tke 
metrapolky  wai^  on  hit  feM^sty  witk  an  •ddrees  of  con- 
/(fatitlatioD. 

Dr^  Bmifl  Willumis  headed  this  deputadon  fkiotn  the  Die- 
tentttffs,  who  liecetted  itimk  the  kin;  the  following  igrracnms 
answer :  ''  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  exprnsloRs  of 
duty  to  tne»  and  yom  tmay  depend  upon  havingf  my  protec- 
tton."  His  mi^tyheh)  hk  promise  saored  $  and,  »otw«^- 
standing  the  violent  ebullitions  of  bigotry^  the  ktag *8  iild«- 
eoce  o«aftrmed  tod  enkvged  the  (wleration. 

Anaaism  havis^  atiteli  in  the  church  of  fingltmd,  in  a  few 
yeaie  «ftef  Che  publication  of  Glarka  and  Wkiston's  books, 
made  its  appearance.in  the  city  ^  EKeter>  under  the  patron- 
aft  of  two  Preftbfterian  miMSters^  Jesef^  Hallet  and  James 
FttHrte,  "  la  the  yeM  17iT»  Ariaaisn  began  to  rise  above 
ground.  A  few  ia^ivid«ak»  Who  wem  said  to  be  in  the  con- 
idence  <of  these  rainiBters^  w«re  heard  to  ^pe^k  costemp- 
liMiisly  of  the  orthodox  doctrine^  chakged  the  eammon 
notions  of  the  Trinity  with  blasphemy,  and  argued  boldly  for 
the  AHan  lyMem.     Sottie  Aey  l^rvertcd,  and  othtti  they 
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filled  with  horror.  The  city  of  Exeter  was  in  a  blaze ;  the 
favourers  of  the  new  system »  and  the  converts^  were  active 
and  bold:  and  by  the  friends  of  the  orthodox  doctrine, 
the  most  powerful  alarm  was  felt  for  the  purity  of  divine 
truth*." 

"  Mr.  Pierce  complied,  but  with  an  ill  grace  *'  with  the 
request  of  thirteen  of  the  elders  of  the  congregations  in 
Exeter,  to  preach  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  discourse,  they  requested  the  ministers  of  the  city  to 
preach  in  defence  of  "the  eternal  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Mr.  Pierce  felt  offended  at  the  request,  and  a  controversy 
arose,  which  soon  spread  through  the  west,  and  eastward  to 
London.  *'  The  students  for  the  ministry,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Hallet,  were  discovering  an  attachment  to  the  grow- 
ing error;  and  a  Baptist  minister,  at  whose  house  they 
used  constantly  to  resort,  was  dismissed  by  his  church  for 
imbibing  the  Arian  heresy."  *'  The  clergy  of  the  city  fron^ 
their  pulpits  warned  their  hearers  against  the  Dissenters, 
affirming  they  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  made 
the  press  to  groan  with  their  blasphemies  f.** 

The  *'  thirteen  '*  elders  formed  a  committee,  who  sought 
counsel  of  the  leading  ministers  in  London,  and  then  called 
in  seven  of  the  principal  ministers  in  Devon,  to  assist  them  in 
their  perplexities.  After  much  deliberation  they  agreed  to 
the  following  resolutions  :  — 

"  1 .  That  there  are  some  errors  in  doctrine  which  are  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  people  to  withdraw  from  their  ministers 
holding  such  errors. 

"  2.  That  denying  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Son 
of  God,  vig.  that  he  is  one  God  with  the  Father,  is  an  error  of 
that  nature,  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  common 
faith  of  the  reformed  churches. 

*'  3.  That  when  so  dangerous  an  error  is  industriously  pro- 
pagated, to  the  overthrowing  of  the  faith  of  many,  we  think 
it  the  indispensable  duty  of  ministers,  who  are  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  earnestly  to  withstand  it,  and  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  their  people  of  the  soundness  of 

*  HifttoiT  of  Dilsenters,  vol.  ii,  p.  168.  t  Ibid,  p*  171. 
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iMr  Mth,  And  we  lik(wfo«  tecoiAttietid  to  the  pwpU  as 
thttii-  d«ty»  to  hold  fait  the  truth  in  lov«/ atoidinf  tugtr, 
ultkmwty  and  evil  «pei^nf >  and  to  behave  thems^^lves  with 
«11 6itt«ftriry  Md  meekiietii  as  beeometh  Cht-htians  *.*^ 

Mr.  Halkt  and  Mr*  Pioaco  refttthi j^  to  ^ive  satiiifaction  in 
wy  w&y,  the  «ommltl«e^  who  held  the  «ki««tin^«houdes  a6 
prnprieten  and  trusteeis^  refused  them  fiertnisBion  to  preach 
any  kmftr  in  ^vdr  plaoas  of  worship,  and  broke  otf  all  con- 
iiocttoi  with  tham  at  aiinist^rB.  Mr.  Pierce  eotnplain^  of 
bainf  persecuted  by  thia  procedure;  while  t^  committee, 
conceiving  that  t^ir  ininiBt«r6>  by  lntrodttctu|f  dangerous 
doctrine  claadestiuely,  had  fbrf^ted  all  claims  to  their 
«ittem,  ^ew  t^e  whole  blame  on  them  as  apostates  from 
the  true  faith  of  ^e  Gaapel. 

London  now  became  the  theatre  of  controversy.  Some 
gentleoien  drew  up  a  paptr  of  ''Advices"  to  their  £xeter 
brethren^  to  consider  which  the  "  General  Body  of  Dissent- 
inf  Ministers "  met,  whan  it  was  proposed  to  be  accompa- 
niad  with  a  *'  Declan^ioa  of  their  own  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.'*  An  eag^er  debate  was  the  consequence,  and 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  Gi  J^^etyen  to  Jt/tf/^rte,  chat 
the  Declaration  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  Advices.  This 
vote  grieved  the  people  of  the  several  churches  in  London ; 
as  it  looked  like  an  intimation  of  their  ministers  not  believing 
the  doctiiaa  of  the  Trinity.  When  they  met>  therefore.  May 
3,  1719,  it  was  moved,  that,  for  the  satisfection  of  their 
friends,  they  should  make  an  explicit  '*  Declaration  of  their 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  especially  of  the 
Divinity  of  ChriHt.**  The  moderator  reusing  to  put  the  vote, 
Mwty  of  the  ministers  immediately  withdrew,  and  meeting  at 
another  place>  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
First  Article  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Answers  to 
the  jy^h  and  sixth  questions  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  as 
a  form  of  sound  words  stating  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Those  ministers  who  remained  with  the  moderator, 
at  length  finished  their  **  Adrices,"  which  they  forwarded  to 
Exeter,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  they  also  de- 

•  IWd*  p.  172-174. 
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clared  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Divinity 
of  Christy  and  recommending  moderation,  peace,  and  love. 
At  Exeter  also,  in  May  1719,  the  meeting  of  ministers  re- 
solved to  publish  their  sentiments  explicitly  to  the  world ;  and 
this  they  did  by  affixing  their  names  to  the  First  Article  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  was  subscribed  by  the  ministers 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to  the  number  of  fifty-nx,  Ntne* 
teen,  including  Joseph  Hallet  and  James  Pierce,  refused  to 
concur,  professing  to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  nonsub- 
scribers  in  London.  But  the  fifty -iix  subscribers,  accompa- 
nied their  declaration  with  a  letter  of  advice  to  their  congre- 
gations, —  "to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity."  Thus  the  public  controversy 
closed ;  but  several  of  the  ministers  appeared  still  attached  to 
Arianism. 

"  Arianism  was  the  grave  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions." This  mournful  change  was  accelerated  by  the 
*'  Crispian  Controversy,'*  which  arose  from  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Antinomian  works  of  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England  in  the  last  century.  "The 
evils  of  the  Antinomian  system.  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  their 
body,  had  exposed  with  great  clearness  and  force.  His  pieces 
were  much  read  by  the  young  ministers  of  that  denomination, 
and  inspired  them  with  horror  for  every  thing  which  had  the 
name  of  Antinomianisro.  In  their  fear  and  flight  they  un- 
wisely cast  away  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  doctrine  of  grace 
had  been  abused  to  licentiousness,  and  they  kept  it  out  of 
the  people's  sight:  the  righteousness  of  Christ  had  been 
perverted  to  a  contempt  of  sanctity  in  heart  and  life ;  and 
instead  of  glorying  in  the  truth,  and  enlarging  on  it  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  most  cordial  delight,  they  either  omitted  it 
altogether,  or  only  introduced  it  to  show  how  much  it  might 
be  abused.  Through  the  unhappy  influence  of  such  senti- 
ments, they  gradually  receded  from  the  truth,  and  many  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  departed  from  the  evangelical 
doctrines  into  high  Arminianism  and  Arianism,  and  some  at 
last  into  Socinianism  *." 

•  Ibid.  p.  303,  304. 
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Religion  among  the  Independents  was  far  more  pure  and 
flourbhing;  and  they  were  greatly  increasing  through  the 
nation^  not  a  little  augmented  by  secessions  of  many  of  the 
pious,  from  among  the  lukewarm  or  Arian  Presbyterians. 
Bogue  and  Bennet  remark :  *'  Among  the  Independents,  the 
state  of  religion  was  so  much  more  favourable,  that  it  may 
justly  excite  in  every  reader  a  desire  to  know  whence  the 
difference  did  proceed.  Instead  of  the  diversity  of  sentiments 
which  prevailed  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  Nonconformists  were  maintained  by  the  Indepen- 
dents in  all  their  purity :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  an 
Arian,  or  even  an  Arminian,  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
body.  There  was  no  denomination  in  England  which  could 
boast  of  so  much  unanimity  as  to  doctrine  *." 

The  historians  of  the  Dissenters  attribute  the  purity  of 
doctrines  among  the  Independents,  greatly  to  their  congrega? 
tional  system  of  church-government,  admitting  none  to  their 
communion  at  the  Lord*8  Supper  but  those  who  professed  to 
be  truly  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  giving  satisfac- 
tory evidences  of  penonal  godliness.  Such  only  being 
allowed  to  enter  their  seminaries  as  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  is  stated  as  another  means  of  their  scriptural 
orthodoxy ;  and  for  the  education  of  such  promising  youths, 
some  generous  individuals,  especially  Mr.  William  Coward,  a 
merchant  in  London,  largely  contributed,  and  organized  an 
Institution,  known  from  the  place  of  meeting  by  the  name  of 
the  "King's  Head  Society,"  in  1730,  which  resulted  in  th« 
foundation  of  **  Homerton  College,"  and  since  of  **  Coward 
CoUege,"  in  London. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  consideration  of  the  low  state 
of  religion  in  England,  various  means  were  employed  for  its 
revival  in  their  churches,  by  several  ministers  of  the  Indepen- 
dent denomination.  Among  these  the  principal  honour 
appears  (^ue  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  his  friends  Mr.  Soame  and 
Dr.  Doddridge.  Dr.  Watts's  writings  were  greatly  blessed  to 
the  edification  of  the  people :  besides  his  "  Hymns  and 
Psalms,"  and  his  "  Divine  and  Moral  Songs,"  which  were 

*  Ibid.  p.  313. 
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ckcukted  to  m  wonderful  extt&t^  his  '*  Guide  to  Pfbyer ; " 
hk  ''fifuigelkal  Sermons  $"  hU  ''DiBcoUFses  upon  D^tk 
•od  Hmwen;^'  kk  ''Catechism  fbr  Children s"  and  kk 
••  Scripture  History  j"  published  before  the  year  1730>  were 
benefieialy  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de^e>  in  the  revival  of 
fsauine  godliness ;  and  were  eminently  popular,  not  <»nly  in 
Cheat  Britain  and  America,  but  also  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
His  treatise  on  "  Logic,*'  *'  whose  every  pajfe  k  piety,"  was 
used  m  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Soane,  in  1729,  delivered,  before  the  Leicester  County 
Assodatioa  of  Minkters  and  Churches,  a  most  awakenini^ 
AeoufM,  whkh  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated, 
under  te  title  of  ''The  Methods  to  be  taken  by  Ministers 
for  the  Revival  of  Religion/'  Dr.  Poddridj^,  in  the  same 
year,  published  kk  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most  Probable 
Means  of  Reviving  the  Dissenting  Interest.''  In  1730,  Dr. 
Watts  sent  forth  "  A  Humble  Attempt  towards  the  Revival 
of  Practical  Religion^'*  and  another  essay,  containing  an  im» 
pressive  appeal  to  Dissenters,  on  the  words  of  oar  Saviour, 
"  What  do  ye  more  than  others  t"  Besides  which,  he  em- 
ployed his  induence  in  various  ways  to  advance  religion  in 
the  country ;  and  gave  to  the  world  translations  of  several 
valual^e  treatises  of  the  apostolic  Professor  Prank,  of  Halle, 
in  Germany. 

Matthew  Henry's  invaluable  *'  Commentary  on  the  Bible" 
was  now  completed  and  published,  and  read  with  extraordi- 
nary interest ;  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  finished  by  several  learned  evangelical  ministers. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  with  his  colleagues  in  the  midland  coun* 
ties,  exerted  himself  with  remarkable  vigour,  in  various  ways, 
in  furthering  the  work  of  God ;  and  by  the  counsel  of  Dr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Soame,  Mr.  Satinders,  and  several  other  minis- 
ters, he  established  an  academy  at  Northampton,  for  the  edu- 
cating of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  among  Dissen- 
ters. His  labours  were  incessant,  as  a  pastor,  a  tutor,  and 
writer.  His  admirable  "  Sermons  on  the  "Education  of 
Children"  j  to  "  Young  People  ;**  on  the  "  Power  and  Grace 
of  Christ,"  and  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity ;"  his  "Prac- 
tical Discourses  on  Regeneration;"  —  all  published  before 
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1741, — and  especially  his  solemn  discourse  on  the  **Sin  and 
Danger  of  Neglecting  the  Souls  of  Men ;"  delivered  in  several 
places  that  year,  to  arouse  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  were 
eminently  successful  under  the  Divine  blessing. 

Doddridge's  enlarged  soul  may  he  seen  in  the  following 
plans,  contained  in  the  dedication  of  his  sermon  to  his 
brethren.  One  related  to  the  revival  of  religion  at  home,  and 
the  other  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  abroad  : — "That  each 
minister  agree  to  preach  one  Lord's  day  on  family  religion, 
and  another  on  secret  prayer  ,•  that  pastoral  visiting  be  more 
solemnly  attended  to ;  that  every  head  of  a  family,  at  least 
once  a.year,  have  a  solemn  charge  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  religion  in  his  heart  and  house ;  that  the  work  of  cate- 
chising be  set  up,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  every  congrega- 
tion ;  that  pious  persons,  who  do  not  receive  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, be  introduced  into  communion;  that  such  as  give  offence 
by  their  conduct  be  excluded;  that  people  be  advised  to  enter 
into  little  societies,  consisting  of  six  or  eight,  for  religious 
discourse  and  prayer,  and  meet  once  a  week  or  fortnight;  that 
a  small  number  of  persons,  most  eminent  for  wisdom,  piety, 
and  zeal,  act  as  a  stated  council  for  promoting  religion  in 
the  congregation ;  that  neighbouring  ministers,  in  one  part 
of  the  land  and  another,  enter  into  associations  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  each  other  by  united  consultation  and  prayer." 

Christian  benevolence  urged  him  to  contemplate  the  mi- 
series of  the  heathen ;  and,  as  is  seen  by  the  plans  he  sub<^ 
mitted  to  his  own  congregation,  "  Whether  something  might 
not  be  done,  in  most  congregations,  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  abroad,  and  spreading  it  in  the  darker  parts  of 
our  own  land.  In  order  to  this,  that  pious  people  unite  as 
members  of  a  society ;  that  they  daily  offer  up  some  earnest 
prayers  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially among  heathen  nations ;  that  they  attend  four  times 
a  year  for  solemn  prayer ;  that  some  time  be  then  spent  in 
reviewing  the  promises  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world ;  that  any  important  infor- 
mation of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  foreign  lands  be 
communicated  at  their  quarterly  meetings ;  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  something  towards  supporting  the  expense  of 
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sending  miflMMmrks ^kmtti,  yriiitiDg Bibliv «m1  olIilMriM^ml 
boeks  iA  fioreigti  kcngaages  ;  «m[  «stablkhhi|f  Boko«is  <br  l3i« 
imtmctioBcf  theignomitV  Tbeve  «iilighteBed  Mid  tPOly 
Chiistian  sug^^eslteus  wei«  «6op«ed  by  mtti)r,  by  wkkb  tlR^y 
wdff  pteparad  to  t«cici|>ate  the  ^(lorMfu  tetforts  «f  Mir  Ifa- 
▼OUfMi  dnyt. 

DoddfidgQ's  **  FMDtly  ExprnUctr  '<€  the  New  Testun6ftt^^ 
k  •oloHiwtedgel  to  have  bee^mB  lui  anoidtakMe  bleMil^  tb 
tbechurck  of  God;  aad  his  '*  Ri«e  and  Progress  «f  Rd^jtoi 
inthc^vl,''  pkomed  by  Dr.Wctte>  afeid  written  «t  bis  Ite^ 
8k««  was  of  eiEtraordinfery  service. 

Zeal  of  Hie  purest  character  influenced  miiiy  of  tht  4k^ 
i^pAts  of  Christy  otnong  the  Dissenters,  in  adopting  She  ^lans 
reconunraded  hy  I>r.I>sddridge;;  and  the  chxn'ches  in^Scci- 
land  und  America  were  invited  to  cooperate  w^h  ^^se  in 
Engknd,  in  oteldng  n  remnl  of  yital  ipoio^iness.  For  tids 
pnrpose,  correspendence  woo  carded  on  with  tin  prlooiipil 
ministers  in  those  <»usrtnBs ;  and,  m  174i,  a  "<3Meval  Omi*. 
sent  for  Pimyer  "  was  agreed  «pon»  for  b  period  of  two  years. 
IVayors  w«re  coMtantly  ofibmd  by  thousands ;  swd^  ill  on* 
swer  to  ttMir  nnised  sappficatioan,  showers  of  blessings  ma^ 
nifestly  descended  npon  mnhitvd^i  In  England,  Sco^&iid>  nni 
America. 

Prafer  was  not  oJonoi  biPt  this  was  sncoeoded  byacthf^e^ 
oKcrttons,  in  the  me  of  proper  naeenB  to  ow^cen  the  il«mber- 
ing  population;  and,  in  1741,  the  **  Book  Sodety  f^  Fn^ 
modng  Religiow  Knowtedge  among  the  B&or.**  It  originated 
with  Bei^asain  Forfitt,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  chnr^ 
in  Ewtcheap,  iM>ndon  ^  who  >co»e>eiv«d  the  idea>  that,  by  tli^ 
dktribution  of  the  sacred  Sciiptures  and  books  of  piety  among 
the  poor  and  %iii»nnt,  the  mo«t  essential  benefit  would  bie 
oonforred  upon  the  lower  dasies.  Samuel  Taylor,  Henry 
Grow,  Henry  CodcMi,  a«d  WilHam  Adklns,  united  with  the 
pions  piojoetor,  and  became  the  fotmders  of  this  Bible  So« 
dttty^  and  their  nnmes  deserve  recording  among  the  (ckAet 
bcsie&etiars  of  their  country.  They  formed  the  plan>  entered 
into  anbscri^tions,  and  eommenced  their  operattons  by  send- 

*  I>Mldiid8S*s  Tracts,  tol.  ii,  p,  29§^14e. 
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ijAg  a  dp»atiQn  of  BihUn  stud  CatQcMsmii  for  eirculattQn,  to 
Or.  DojddridgQ.  ''  b  to  coiiti»qe4  m  ci  r«pe€(teMe  eoau^lioik 
tQ  the  sreseQt  tiine;  aad  by  die  4i«tribiiHQii  of  many  iIm>h« 
sanids  of  Qiblee  ai^  T€&taQ»eiit3,  aod  wilu^bie  treatises  on 
r«)igio4i9  subjects,  has  been  tbe  meaoa  of  iQuittuii^Dg:  nudti* 
tvA^,  in  every  pa,rt  of  tbe  couotry,  witit  tt&  knowledKe  of 
imxifi  truth*  The  original  fouj^der^  of  the  Sodety  were  evan- 
gaUc^  Diase^ters,  composed  of  Presbyl(M»a9»  and  Indo>* 
pieQ4e9t&;  but  it  soon,  reeonamended  itself  to  Chriatians  of 
av€^.  dftnpmln^tion*.  and  bfls  e^^er  sinoe  ht»9.  suf^rjmi  ^ 
thjQir  ui^ii^  patronage  *." 

(4eacui9g  wa^  pver  regarded  by  the  Disaentevs,  genenlly, 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  next  to  personal  piety,  in,  a 
pi^cher^  of  the  GospieL;  and  to  secure  a  sueeessi^uK  of  learned 
mluMors,  surprising  efforts  and  sf^rificen.  were  made  bji 
tt^Dib,  ^Mie  the  unchristian  spirit  of  b^igolfy  wowidnot  mSu 
tbam  to  g$iin  instrUfCtion  at  the^  ncuiional  imivtersitifis.  l^ia ' 
spirit  qf  ^P  age  may  bo  soen^.fretmf  th^faet  of  Dr,  l^oddn^e 
being  per^euted  when  h^  Qomm«»eed  \m>  academy  to  traiii 
atudeuts  fpj  tb^  iiMi^i^ry.  Ke  1^  ''siCM?ee!y  settled  at 
Noi4h9M»pton«,  \^m  ssme  dignM^rie^  of  th»  ohuroli  o^Bni^ 
liind«  commeme^d  a,  prosecution  ag^Ait  hino,  m  the  eeoks 
ftiaftticid  Qourt,  fort^chingaftafj^emy;  and  titougfajh&hBd 
u^uy  fdeods^  who  wished  to  ^luos^i^liimt  from  theaar*  enmity^ 
they  could  upt.  bo  prei^led  on^  tp  d^mt  Tho  dodomiM 
exceedingly  grieved  at  the  appi«)bfi^ton.o^  being  eompelM 
ta  l^y  dpw^  the  officp  of  tutor,.  and>  to-  bid;  adieit  to  ^ose 
e^tfiosive  pl»i^  of,  us^ttlu«sa  wMfth  be  hadi  forfoed^  Bbt  tte 
al^r  beittft  rppppejs^tedi  to  tW  king^  by  some  penoas  of 
ruAkaiid  iia^u^c«^  fk>  stop  waft  p«it  to  the  pf  os^utioa  by  his 
e^qMre^f^  commw^  H^  thv^  co^firmAd  ^  deekratien:  which 
Hn  mwjte  on,  ^wpndwift  the  thrones  'Th*t,  during  his  reign, 
tb^n&sbo^ld  be  uu  p^^fQCutioi^  for  ofmseleixte^  sai^e  f/  '* 

Dioseotiug.  acade^asieS'  werei.  bo!we?er^  nimfteroua»  in  dlU 
ferenfr,p^rt9  of^  tbe  country;  and  m^^  though,  not  prhi. 
1(SI^  in  waUduft  thf  Qotbio  hi^ls^ctf  Oxfordvor  Gambildgai 

*  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  ii,  p«  324. 
t  Ibid, p, 241, 243.;  Poddrid^e'sLife.  p, 214. 
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attained  to  the  highest  deji^rees  of  learnings  by  diligent  per- 
severance under  most  excellent  instructors.  Dr.  Gyles,  Dr. 
Oldfield,  Mr.  Henry  Grove,  Mr.  TheophOus  Gale,  Dr.  Ridg- 
ley,  Mr.  Eames,  Dr.  David  Jennings,  Dr.  Rotheram,  Dr. 
Amory,  Dr.  Abraham  Taylor,  Dr.  Marryat,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr. 
Chauncey,  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  Dr.  Latham,  and  Dr.  Ash- 
worth,  many  of  whom  are  known  by  their  imperishable 
writings,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  tutors  of  the 
Christian  church.  And  it  deservies  recording,  that  bishop 
Butler,  and  archbishops  Hone  and  Seeker — than  whom  the 
church  of  England  is  believed  to  have  never  possessed  brighter 
ornaments — received  their  principal  education  from  the  tutors 
among  Dissenters. 

Among  the  learned  works  of  the  eminent  Dissenters  of  this 
period,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  noticing  the  "  Com- 
mentary," by  Matthew  Henry,  as  it  is  still  considered  by 
many,  even  of  the  clergy  in  the  church  of  England,  as  the 
most  excellent  exposition  of  the  Bible  ever  published ;  and 
the  larger  and  more  learned  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Gill,  of 
whom,  Mr.  Toplady,  a  learned  clergyman,  remarked,  in  deli- 
neating his  character,  "  If  any  one  man  can  be  supposed  to 
have  trodden  the  whole  circle  of  human  learning,  it  is 
Dr.  Gill  *.  Besides  these,  on  the  whole  Bible,  Dr.  Guyse  and 
Dr.  Doddridge,  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  have  never 
been  surpassed  by  the  divines  of  any  age  or  country,  as  expo- 
sitors of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Lardner's  voluminous  and  invaluable  writings  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity ;  Dr.  Paley's  popular  ai^  excellent  work  on  that 
subject  being  confessedly  borrowed,^  its  principal  parts, 
from  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Lardner.  Dr.  Leland  stands  next 
to  Lardner,  as  the  great  defender  of  Christianity  against  the 
whole  host  of  infidels  and  deists.  Jeremiah  Jones's  learned 
work  is  acknowledged  as  the  most  able  demonstration  of  the 
*'  Canon  of  the  Scriptures;'*  and  Dr.  John  Taylor  rendered 
invaluable  service  by  his  "  Hebrew  Concordance."  The 
various  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  Mr.  Moses  Lowman, 

J,*  Life  by  Dr.  Rippon,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary* 
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Mr.  Benjaoiia  Bennet,  Dr.  Watt8,  Dr.  Jennings,  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, and  Dr.  Gill,  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  in 
the  church  of  Christ. 

"  The  Baptists  had  as  yet  no  academy  of  their  own.  Many 
of  their  ministers,  especially  of  the  particular  or  Calvinistic 
branch,  had  no  academical  education,  nor  would  many  of 
their  churches  have  admitted  such  a  man  as  their  pastor. 
^  They  are  (says  the  writer  of  a  manuscript  on  the  state  of  the 
London  congregations)  very  fond  of  private  meetings  for  ex- 
hortation and  prayer.'  These  are  their  academies,  from  which 
the  most  able  go  forth  to  the  ministry.*  Such  of  them  as  had 
a  regular  education  were  indebted  to  the  Independents ;  while 
the  Presbyterian  scats  of  learning  were  chiefly  resorted  to  by 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  the  General  Baptists*.'* 
Notwithstanding  this  statement,  some  of  the  particular 
Baptists  were  men  of  considerable  learning,  besides  the 
profound  Dr.  Gill. 

Dissenters,  being  now  freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  prison 
and  ruinous  fines,  which  were  endured  by  their  forefathers, 
could  publish  their  principles  to  the  world  without  fear ;  and 
the  controversy  between  them  and  the  establishment  was 
carried  on  with  great  ability,— the  Nonconformists  making 
their  appeal  solely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
religion,  while  the  Conformists  held  to  their  principles  of 
something  beyond  the  Word  of  God  being  a  rule  and  autho- 
rity. This  difference,  as  it  arose  soon  after  the  Reformation, 
was  still  cherished. 

Dr.  Calamy  published  his  ''  Abridgment  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Richard  Baxter,*'  enumerating  the  reasons  given  by 
the  ejected  ministers  for  their  nonconformity.  Dr.  Hoadly 
and  Mr.  Olyffe  entered  the  lists  with  him  against  this  work,  in 
several "  Defences  of  Conformity  and  Episcopal  Ordination;*' 
in  reply  to  which  Dr.  Calamy  wrote  his  "Defence  of  Moderate 
Nonconformity."  Dr.  Nichols  next  appeared  with  ''  A 
Defence  of  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England;"  to  which  Mr.  James  Pierce  wrote  a  reply, 
entitled  'f  A  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters."     Dr.  Nichols 

*  Bogue  and  Bennet,  vol.  ii«  p.  230. 
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prepariag  a  translation  of  his  work,  Mr.  Pierce  did  the  same 
with  his  own.  Dr.  Watts's  **  Humble  Attempt  towards  the 
Revival  of  Practical  Religion  among  Christians,"  being  seen 
by  Mr.  John  White,  B.  D.,  he  published  a  series  of  '*  Letters 
to  a  Gentleman  Dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England;"  to 
these  a  reply  was  written  by  Mr.  Micaiah  Towgood,  entitled, 
"  The  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Letter  to  Mr.  White." 

Thus  for  awhile  these  questions  were  laid  aside ;  but  it  will 
seem  just  to  remark,  that  the  works  mentioned  above  are 
judged  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BISE  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

Methodism  a  new  era  in  relifion  —  Originates  with  John  Wesley— He  goes  to 
America— George  Whitefield— His  popalarity-  Proceeds  to  Georgia— Preaches 
00  shipboard  —  Wesley  retoms  —  Forms  societies  —  His  oonversioa  —  Vinils  the 
MoraviaBS  in  Germany  —  Whitefield  returns  —  Meets  the  Societies  —  Chnrehes 
refused  —  Visits  Bristol  —  Preaches  to  the  colliers  —  In  the  open  air  at  Bristol  — 
Aided  by  Wesley — His  labours — Whitefield's  labours  —  He  preaches  in  the  open 
air  in  London  —  First  Methodist  preacUng  house  —  Whitefield  goes  again  to 
America— His  lahoois— He  returns  to  England  —  Breach  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  —  He  and  Wesley  originate  the  two  divisions  of  Methodists. 

Mbthobism  deserves  to  be  well  understood  by  every  British 
Christian.  None  can  be  uninterested  in  its  rise,  and  pro- 
gress, and  prindples ;  as  it  marks  a  new  era  in  the  religious 
history  of  our  country  and  of  mankind. 

Methodism  originated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  its 
founder  was  John  Wedey.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  the  two  thouiand  ejected  ministers:  his 
father  was  a  pious  Conformist  clergyman,  and  his  motiier,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  a 
woman  of  emiwent  intelligence  and  piety. 

John  Wesley  was  bom  in  1703,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  1725  he  received  orders,  and  was  appointed  tutor  in 
Lincoln  CoUege.  Bdng  religiottsly  iacMned  from  the  hsk" 
fttructions  of  his  mother,  he  was  told  by  '*  a  serious  man 
whom  he  travelled  many  miles  to  see,  that  in  going  to  heaven, 
he  must  find  companions  or  make  them,  as  the  Bible  knows 
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nothing  &i  solitary  religion  *.''  Mr.  Wesley  immediately 
adopted  the  maxim  in  1729;  and^  with  his  brother  Charles^ 
then  in  Christ  Church,  and  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kirkham, 
commenced  a  methodical  appropriation  of  their  time  to  the 
more  spiritual  exercises  of  religion.  Their  practices  becom- 
ing known  in  the  university,  they  were  designated  in  reproach 
by  the  title  of  "  Methodists." 

Retirement  in  the  seclusion  of  colleg<'.  apartments  could  no 
longer  yield  them  satisfaction:  they  were  deeply  affected 
with  the  abounding  impiety  and  prevailing  ignorance,  and 
entered  upon  a  field  of  labour  in  the  city,  seeking  all  oppor- 
tunities to  diffuse  religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,  and 
visiting,  for  the  same  sacred  purpose,  the  wretched  inmates  in 
the  prisons  of  Oxford.  Mr.  James  Hervey,  in  1731,  joined 
this  ridiculed  band ;  and  in  1734,  they  admitted  to  their  fel- 
lowship the  celebrated  Mr.  George  Whitefield. 

Mr.  Wesley,  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  religion 
among  the  colonists  and  Indians  in  America,  coveted  the 
honour  of  a  missionary  in  some  of  the  new  settlements.  But 
his  mshes  in  this  respect  were  opposed  by  his  father;  who, 
however,  dying  in  1735,  left  his  son  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations; and  his  mother,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  pious 
ancestors,  consented ;  saying,  "  Had  I  twenty  sons,  I  should 
rejoice  that  they  were  all  so  employed,  though  I  should  never 
see  them  moref." 

General  Oglethorpe  being  appointed  governor  of  the  new 
colony  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Wesley  engaged  to  accompany  him, 
as  the  minister  of  Savannah,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
evangelize  the  Indians.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham, 
and  Mr.  Delamotte,  united  with  him  in  the  undertaking,  and 
they  all  arrived,  Feb.  6,  1736,  in  the  Savannah  river.  Twenty- 
six  Moravian  missionaries  from  Germany  to  Georgia,  sailed 
with  them ;  and  with  their  intelligent  piety,  sanctified  tem- 
pers, and  Christian  experience,  Mr.  Wesley  was  both  as- 
tonished  and  delighted,  learning  the  German  language  that 
he  might  enjoy  their  conversation.    Their  maturity  in  divine 

•  Life  of  Wtslcy  by  Coke  and  Mooie,  p.  63.  f  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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knowledge  and  grace,  as  himself  declares,  was  of  unspeakable 
advantage  to  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Whitefield  accounted  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  his  spiritual 
father,  whose  ministry  and  kindness  had  been  the  means  both  of 
his  salvation  and  health.  Having  cordially  entered  into  the  pe- 
culiar rules  of  Methodism,  he  followed  their  practices  at  Glou- 
cester, his  native  city,  on  his  return  from  the  university.  He 
became  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  several  young  men, 
who  united  with  him  in  a  religious  society,  and  held  meetings 
for  their  mutual  improvement  in  divine  things,  visiting  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  the  county  gaol,  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  to  promote  the  immortal  welfare  of 
the  most  hopeless  classes  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  hearing  of  his  piety  and 
zeal,  sent  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  offering  to  give  him  orders, 
though  only  twenty-one  years  old,  two  years  younger  than 
the  usual  age.  After  examining  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
prayerfully  studying  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  with  self- 
examination,  he  was  ordained  June  20,  1736 ;  and  on  the 
next  Lord's  day  he  preached  on  the  **  Necessity  and  Benefits 
of  Religious  Society."  In  his  ''  Letters,"  he  thus  refers  to 
this  service: — "Last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  preached 
my  first  sermon  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  De  Crypt,  where 
I  was  baptized,  and  also  first  received  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Curiosity  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  The  sight,  at 
first,  a  little  awed  me ;  but  I  was  comforted  with  a  heartfelt 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  soon  found  the  advantage 
of  having  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  when  a  boy  at 
school ;  and  of  exhorting  and  teaching  the  prisoners  and 
poor  people  at  their  private  houses  whilst  at  the  university. 
By  these  means,  I  was  kept  from  being  daunted  overmuch. 
As  I  proceeded,  I  perceived  the  fire  kindled,  till  at  last, 
though  so  young,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  those  who  knew  me 
in  my  infant  childish  days,  I  trust  T  was  enabled  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  Gospel  authority.  Some  few  mocked, 
but  most  for  the  present  seemed  struck :  and  I  have  since 
heard,  that  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  bishop,  that  I 
drove  fifteen  mad  the  first  sermon.    The  worthy  prelate,  as  I 
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ftm  informed,  wished  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten 
before  next  Sunday  *." 

Whitefield  declined  a  curacy  offered  to  him  by  the  bishop, 
preferring  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Oxford :  but  he  soon 
after  complied  with  an  invitation  to  officiate  in  the  chapel  at 
the  Tower  in  London.  Having  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
London,  August  1736,  to  a  congregation  deeply  affected  mXh 
his  discourse,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Tower, 
where  he  laboured  with  manifest  success.  ''  He  continued  at 
the  Tower  two  monllis,  preaching,  catechising,  and  visiting 
the  soldiers ;  and  several  serious  young  men  came  to  hear  his 
morning  discourses  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  letters  which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wesleys  and  Ingham 
wrote  home  from  Georgia,  made  him  long  to  go  and  preach 
the  gospel  in  those  parts;  yet  he  waited  till  Providence 
should  make  his  way  more  clear,  and  returning  to  Oxford,  he 
found  himself  very  happy  in  his  former  employments,  and 
had  much  pleasure  in  reading  Henry's  *'  Comtnentary  on  the 
BibUi"  ftiid  in  the  company  of  some  religious  men,  who  met 
together  in  his  chamber  every  day  f.'' 

Providence  seemed  to  open  a  door  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  by 
letters  from  Mr.  John  Wesley  inviting  him  to  Georgia,  when 
his  brother  Charles  returned  to  England,  to  procure  more 
labourers  in  the  gospel.  Repairing  to  Gloucester,  to  take 
leave  of  his  friends,  Whitefield  preached  to  immense  congre- 
gations I  at  Bristol  also,  where  the  churches  would  not  con- 
tain the  crowds  who  sought  to  hear  him.  From  Oxford  he 
came  to  London,  to  wait  upon  General  Oglethorpe,  and  the 
trustees  for  Geoi^pa:  and  he  was  soon  introduced  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  who 
both  approved  of  his  going  to  America  %,  He  went  a  second 
time  to  Bristol,  where  he  preached  to  multitudes  five  times 
a  week.  "  He  was  attended  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  deno- 
minations ;  private  religious  societies  were  erected ;  a  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  prisoners,  in  Newgate,  was  made  twice  or 
thrice  a  week ;  and  large  encouragement  was  offered  to  him 

•  Dr.  Gillies'  Life  of  WhiteEeld,  p.  16,  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  16, 17. 

\  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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if  he  would  not  go  abroad.  During  his  stay  at  Bristol,  which 
was  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  21st  of  June,  he  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Bath,  where  the  people  crowded,  and  were 
seriously  affected,  as  at  Bristol,  and  no  less  than  160/.  was 
collected  for  the  poor  of  Georgia  *.*' 

Several  mouths'  delay  in  the  sailiug  of  the  vessel  for  his 
conveyance  across  the  Atlantic,  allowed  the  managers  of 
charity  schools  and  religious  societies  to  engage  him  to  preach 
collection  sermons  on  their  behalf.  ''  For  that  purpose  they 
procured  the  liberty  of  the  churches  on  the  week-days ;  and 
yet  thousands  went  away  from  the  largest  churches,  not  being 
able  to  get  in.  The  congregations  were  all  attentive,  and 
seemed  to  hear  as  for  eternity.  He  preached  generally  nine 
times  a  week,  and  often  administered  the  sacrament  on  the 
Lord's  day  morning,  when  you  might  see  the  streets  filled 
with  people  going  to  church  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  and 
hear  them  conversing  about  the  things  of  God  f*" 

Whitefield  exhibited  in  his  awakening  sermons  the  essential 
realities  of  the  gospel,  insisting  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  heartfelt  faith  in  Christ  for  peace 
and  salvation.  At  the  request  of  friends  he  published  a  dis- 
course on  "  Early  Piety,**  and  another  on  "  Regeneration,'* 
which  gave  offence.  For  as  his  popularity  increased,  he  met 
with  opposition  from  the  irreligious  clergy;  whose  dry  ethical 
4i0courses,  and  cold  formality,  were  reproved  by  his  scriptural 
doctrine  and  his  zealous  earnestness ;  especially  as  he  culti- 
vated i^jj^timacy  with  "many  of  the  serious  Dissenters. 
But,  under  these  discouragements,  he  had  great  comfort  in 
meeting  every  evening  with  a  band  of  religious  inmates,  to 
spend  an  hour  in  prayer,  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel, 
and  for  all  their  acquaintance,  so  far  as  they  knew  their  eir- 
cumstanqes.  In  this  he  had  uncommon  satisfaction :  once  he 
spent  a  whole  night  with  them  in  prayer  and  praise  %.*' 

Mr.  Whitefield  embarked  for  Georgia  in  December,  1736; 
but  the  ship's  crew,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  on  board,  gave 
him  serious  annoyance;  yet  by  a  meek  perseverance  in  con- 
versing on  the  worth  and  danger  of  the  soul,  and  the  free 

'    •lbid.p.l9  flbid.p.20.  tIbid.p.2U 
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mercy  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  from  treating  him  as  an 
impostor,  the  officers  became  his  admirers,  calling  their  men 
to  public  worship.  **  The  great  cabin  was  now  become  a 
Bethel ;  both  captains  were  daily  more  affected ;  and  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  and  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
were  the  usual  topics  of  conversation.  Once,  after  public 
sermon.  Captain  Mackay  desired  the  soldiers  to  stop  whilst  he 
informed  them,  that,  to  hia  great  shame,  he  had  been  a  noto- 
rious swearer  himself;  but,  by  the  instrumentality  of  that 
gentleman,  pointing  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  had  now  left  it  off, 
and  exhorted  them,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise *." 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  in  whi<:h  his  ministry  appears  to 
have  been  signally  honoured  of  God,  Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  at 
Savannah,  May  7,  17^8,  and  found  that  Mr.  Wesley,  having 
met  with  persecution  and  difficulty,  after  declining  to  marry  a 
•Miss  Causton,  had  embarked  for  England.  Whitefield  was  well 
received,  as  he  remarks, — "  Through  Divine  mercy  I  met  with 
respectful  treatment .  from  the  magistrates,  officers,  and 
people.  The  first  I  visited  now  and  then ;  the  others,  besides 
preaching  twice  a  day,  and  four  times  of  a  Lord's  day,  I  visited 
from  house  to  house.  1  was  really  happy  in  my  little  foreign 
cure,  and  could  have  cheerfully  remained  among  them,  had  I 
not  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  to  receive  priest's 
orders,  and  to  make  a  beginning  towards  laying  a  foundation 
to  the  Orphan  house  f." 

Mr.  Whitefield  projected  this  noble  establishment  to  promote 
the  benefit  of  the  colony;  taking  the  hint,  and  borrowing  the 
scheme,  from  that  most  beneficial  institution  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank,  at  Halle,  in  Germany.  Such  a  measure,  upon  a 
limited  scale,  could  not  fail  to  become  a  blessing,  considering 
the  infant  state  of  the  colony.  "  The  first  settlers,"  he  re- 
marks, "  were  chiefly  broken  and  decayed  tradesmen  from 
Loudon,  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  several  Scotch  ad- 
venturers; some  Highlanders,  who  had  a  worthy  minister 
named  Macleod;  a  few  Moravians;  and  the  Saltzburghers, 
who  were  by  far  the  most  industrious  of  the  whole  J." 

•  Ibid.  p.  27.       t  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  32.       t  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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Mr.  Wealey  returned  to  England^  and  on  his  voyage  home^ 
ward  he  rigidly  scrutinized  his  own  heart  and  motives  :  **  and 
now,"  says  he,  '*  it  is  upwards  of  two  years  since  I  left  my 
native  country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians  the 
nature  of  Christianity;  but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the 
mean  time  ?  Why  (what  I  least  of  all  suspected)  that  J,  who 
went  to  America  to  convert  others>  was  never  converted 
myself.  lam  not  mad,  though  1  thus  speak:  but  speak  the 
Ufordi  of  truth  and  soberness  *,'*  Probably  few  will  draw  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusion,  or  agree  with  Mr.  Wesley's  defini- 
tion of  fidth,  "  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that  through 
the  merits  (f  Christ  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  I  reconciled  to 
the  favour  of  Godf,**  This  is  rather  a  delightful  assurance 
arising  from  matured  faith,  and  not  that  faith  itself,  by  which 
thousands,  both  before  and  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  have 
become  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

Having  wuted  on  General  Oglethorpe,  and  the  trustees  of 
Oeorgia,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  several  churches,  and 
"  now  began  to  be  popular,  appearing  in  a  new  character,  as 
a  Missionary  lately  returned  from  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  in  America!  .*' 

Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  brother  Charles,  "  now  began  to  form 
themselves  into  a  little  society,  as  he  and  his  pious  companions 
had  before  done  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  Georgia," 
drawing  up  rules  for  their  government  ,*  and,  in  the  evening 
of  May  24,  1738,  he  accounted  himself  truly  converted^ 
**  In  the  evening,'*  he  says,  "  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's 
Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before 
nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart,  through  faith  in  Christ,  /  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed,  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salmtionj 
and  an  assurance  was  given  me,  that  he  had  taken  away  my 
sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  §." 

Experiencing  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  soul  became  more  enlarged 

*  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  133»       t  Ibid.  p.  135.       t  Ibid.  p.  136. 
§  Ibid.  p.  158. 
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with  pity  for  the  children  of  men,  and  he  declared,  with  new 
life  and  zeal,  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  Gospel.  But  he 
resolved  on  visiting  the  Moravian  settlement  in  Germany ;  the 
reason  of  which  was,  as  he  told  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia, 
when  brought  before  him  in  the  city  of  Weymar,  **  to  %ee  the 
place  where  the  Christians  live  *  /" 

Mr.  Wesley  returned  to  England,  and  arrived  Sept.  17, 
1738,  in  London :  but  most  of  the  churches  were  shut  against 
him,  because  of  his  preaching  salvation  by  faith.  "  His  own 
little  society  was  now  increased  to  thirty-two  persons ;  and 
many  other  religious  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  received  him  gladly.  Newgate  was  not  yet  shut  against 
him.  He  made  excursions  into  the  country  also,  visited 
Oxford,  and  preached  to  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  f." 

Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  in  London  Dec.  8, 1738,  where  he  met 
with  some  Moravian  brethren  :  but  though  he  could  not 
adopt  their  phraseology,  *'  yet  he  heartily  agreed  with  them 
in  the  old  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  faith  alone  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ ; 
and  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  find  a  great  increase  of  the 
work  of  God,  both  as  to  light  and  love,  doctrine  and  practice, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Charles,  and  especially  of 
Mr.  John  Wesley  J." 

"  Hearing  that  Mr.  Whitefield  had  returned  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Wesley  hastened  to  London  to  meet  him,  and  they  once 
more  took  sweet  counsel  together.  A  few  other  clergymen 
now  united  with  them,  being  convinced  that  the  new  doctrine, 
vulgarly  called  Methodism,  was  indeed  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  church  of  England  §.'* 

Churches  were  refused  to  Whitefield  in  London ;  and  though 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London 
received  him  civilly,  they  complained  of  his  journals,  some  of 
which  had  been  published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
as  "  tinctured  with  enthusiasm."  Societies  were  now  formed 
by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  different  parts  of  London :  but 
their  principal  place  of  rendezvous  was  a  large  room  in  Fetter 

•  Ibid.  p.  162.       t  Ibid.  p.  172.       t  Uk  of  Whitefield,  p.  36. 
i  LifeofWesley,p.  176. 
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Lane,  wkere  they  held  frequent  meeting  for  preaching  and 
prayer,  prolonged  sometimes  through  the  whole  night !  In 
January,  1739,  Mr.  Whitefield  received  priest's  orders  from  his 
good  friend,  bishop  fienson,  at  Oxford,  whence  he  returned 
to  London,  making  collections,  when  he  could  obtain  churches, 
for  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  **  In  Bristol,  he  had  the 
use  of  the  churches  for  two  or  three  Sundays,  but  soon  found 
they  would  not  be  open  long.  The  dean  was  not  at  home : 
the  chancellor  threatened  to  silence  and  suspend  him.  In 
about  a  fortnight  every  door  was  shut,  except  Newgate,  where 
he  preached  and  collected  for  the  poor  prisoners ;  but  this 
place,  also,  was  soon  shut  against  him,  by  order  from  the 
Mayor  *.*' 

Many  in  Bristol,  at  his  former  visits,  had  reproved  him  for 
going  abroad ;  arguing,  ''  Have  we  not  Indians  enough  at 
home?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  Indians,  there  are 
colliers  enough  in  Kingswood."  Being  excluded  from  the 
churches,  he  thought  he  had  now  a  clear  call  to  try  this 
method  $  and  after  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  he  resolved 
on  offering  to  these  rude  terrors  of  Bristol  the  glorious  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  Whitefield  opened  his  evangelical  com- 
mission on  Hanham  Mount,  to  about  a  hundred  colliers : 
their  numbers  soon  increased;  and  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, his  congregation,  at  that  memorable  hill,  sometimes 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Speaking  of  these  despised  and 
dreaded  outcasts,  he  says,  ''  Having  no  righteousness  of  their 
own  to  renounce,  they  were  glad  to  hear  of  a  Jesus  who  was 
the  friend  to  publicans,  and  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  first  discovery  of  their  being 
affected  was,  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks  as  they  came  out  of 
their  coal  pits.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  were  soon 
brought  under  deep  convictions,  which  (as  the  event  proved) 
happily  ended  in  a  sound  conversion.  The  change  was  visible 
to  all,  though  numbers  chose  to  impute  it  to  any  thing,  rather 
than  the  finger  of  God.  The  open  firmament  above  me,  the 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thousands 

•  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  30. 
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and  thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback,  and 
some  in  the  trees,  and,  at  times,  all  affected  and  drenched  in 
tears  together,  to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity 
of  the  approaching  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and 
quite  overcame  me  *.'* 

'*  Besides  the  colliers,  and  thousands  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  persons  of  all  ranks  flocked  daily  out  of  Bristol, 
and  he  was  soon  invited  to  preach,  by  some  of  the  better 
sort,  on  a  large  bowling-green  in  the  city."  Though  "some 
sneered  at  his  mounting  a  table  to  preach  in  unconsecrated 
ground,''  God  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  laugh,  and  to 
proceed  in  publishing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  extraor- 
dinary success ;  as  was  manifest  by  the  great  numbers  who 
visited  him  for  spiritual  counsel.  More  assistance  was 
wanted ;  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who  had  never 
yet  been  at  Bristol,  and,  having  received  a  favourable  answer, 
recommended  him  and  his  brother  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  the  people  and  earnestly  prayed  that  the  last  might  be 
first ;  for  he  was  determined  to  pursue  his  scheme  of  the 
Orphan  House,  and  return  again  to  his  retreat  at  Geor- 
gia f.'' 

Mr.  Wesley's  biographers  state,  that  *'  the  religious  so- 
cieties of  Bristol  had  not  been  able  to  provide  room  for  a 
tenth  part  of  the  people  that  crowded  to  hear  Mr.  Whitefield. 
When  Mr.  Wesley  arrived,  he  also  began  to  expound  in  one 
of  the  society-rooms.  But  being  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  and  having  no  place  that  would  contain  the 
multitudes  that  flocked  together,  ''  I  submitted,"  he  says,  "  to 
be  yet  more  vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation."  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  his  younger  friend  as  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  in  jnsti-. 
fication  of  his  practice  he  says,  '*  When  I  was  told  I  must 
not  preach  any  more  in  this,  and  this,  and  another  church, 
so  much  the  more  those  who  could  not  hear  me  ^ere,  flocked 
together  when  I  was  at  any  of  the  societies  :  where  I  spoke 
more  or  less,  though  with  inconvenience,  to  as  many  as  the 
room  I  was  in  would  contain.    But  after  a  ^e,  finding  that 

•  Ibid.  p.  41. 42,  t  Ibid.  p.  42. 
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those  rooms  could  not  contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
that  were  earnest  to  hear,  I  determined  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
England,  which  I  had  often  done  in  a  warmer  climate  ;  viz. 
when  the  house  would  not  contain  the  congregation,  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  This  I  accordingly  did,  first  in 
Bristol,  where  the  society-rooms  were  exceeding  small  ,*  and 
at  Kingswood,  where  we  had  no  room  at  all ;  afterwards  in 
or  near  London.  And  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  a  more 
awful  sight,  than  when  on  Rose-Green,  or  on  the  top  of 
Hanham  Mount,  some  thousands  of  people  were  joined  together 
in  solemn  waiting  upon  God,  while 

'  They  stood,  and  under  open  air  ador'd 

The  God  who  made  both  air,  earth,  heaven,  and  sky  *.' " 

Mr.  Wesley's  ordinary  labours  at  Bristol,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  months,  he  thus  describes :  "  Every  morning  he 
read  prayers  and  preached  at  Newgate.  Every  evening  he 
expounded  a  portion  of  Scripture  at  one  or  more  of  the 
society-rooms.  On  Monday  in  the  afternoon,  he  preached 
abroad  near  Bristol ;  on  Tuesday,  at  Bath  and  Two  Mile  Hill 
alternately.  On  Wednesday,  at  Baptist  Mills.  Every  other 
Thursday  near  Peusford.  Every  other  Friday  in  another 
part  of  Kingswood.  On  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Bowling-Green,  in  the  city.  On 
Sunday  at  eleven,  near  Hanham  Mount.  At  two  at  Clifton, 
and  VLt^ve  on  Rose  Green  f" 

While  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  labouring  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess at  Bristol,  his  brother  Charles  was  prosecuting  the 
work  in  Loudon.  Mr.  Ingham  wf^  preaching  in  many  churches 
in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Kinchin  in  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Rogers  in 
Bedfordshire.  By  these  devoted  men  the  seed  of  divine 
truth  was  sown,  souls  were  converted  to  God,  and  societies  of 
believers  were  formed. 

Mr.  White6eld  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  finends  at 
Bristol,  and  made  a  second  excursion  into  Wales,  where  an 
awakening  had  began  some  years  before  by  the  instrumentality 
pf  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jlones,  and  was  now  carried  on  by  the 

♦  Life  of  WjBslcy,  p.  182.  t  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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ministry  of  Mr.  Howel  Harris,  a  layman.  They  met  at  Car- 
diff, and  visiting  many  towns,  preached  the  word  of  salvation 
to  many  thousands,  Mr.  Whitefield  in  English,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
afterwards,  in  Welsh.  Mr.  Whitefield  made  an  extensive 
tour,  preaching  to  immense  crowds  in  almost  every  place,  God 
granting  his  blessing  on  his  word.  Mr.  Stonehouse,  vicar  of 
Islington,  granted  him  the  use  of  his  church ;  but  the  church- 
warden forbad  him  preaching;  when,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  White6eld  ventured  to  preach  in  Moorfields  to  the 
crowds  of  London,  and  the  same  evening  to  a  vast  multitude  on 
Kennington  Common.  Moorfields,  Kennington  Common, 
and  Blackheath,  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  ministry  near 
London,  his  auditory  frequently  consisting  of  twenty  thou- 
sand  persons :  their  singing  might  be  heard  at  two  miles 
distance,  and  the  powerful  voice  of  the  preacher  a  mile ;  and 
fruits  of  righteousness,  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  were 
the  effects  of  his  zealous  ministry. 

Mr.  Wesley's  success  at  Bristol  corresponded  with  his  de- 
voted labours ;  and  as  the  society  increased,  they  were  desirous 
of  building  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  not  only  the  society, 
but  such  also  as  might  desire  to  be  present  with  them  when 
the  Scripture  was  expounded.  And  on  Saturday,  the  12th 
of  May,  1739,  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  the  voice  of  pnuse 
and  thanksgiving.  This  was  the  first  preaching-house  that 
was  erected  by  the  Methodists  *. 

Mr.  Whitefield,  having  collected  above  1000/.  for  the  Orphan 
House  in  Georgia,  prepared  to  set  sail  to  America :  but 
''  seme  demur  happening  at  Bristol,  he  went  there  a  few  days ; 
put  Mr.  John  Wesley  (who  had  now  made  a  progress  in 
building  the  Kingswood  school,  and  also  had  began  a  room 
at  Bristol)  in  full  power;  and  took  him  along  with  him, 
and  introduced  him  as  a  field  preacher,  at  Gloucester,  and 
other  places  f.  Whitefield  embarked  for  America  Aug.  14th, 
1739.  But  we  cannot  follow  him  through  his  progress  in 
that  country,  where,  especially  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Carolina,  and  New  England,  his  ministry  was  the  means  of 
a  fllDst  extraordinary  awakening.    While  refused  the  pulpits . 

(•  Lii^  of  Wesley,  p.  183, 184.       t  Ufe  of  Whitefield,  p.  47. 
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of  the  e4uscopal  places  of  worship,  the  PresbyteriaDs  and 
Independents  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  expressing  their 
delight  to  see  Puritamsm,  for  which  their  fathers  emi^grated, 
revived  by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.  Testimonies 
to  his  indefatigable  labours  are  numerous,  con  Arming  the 
following  from  his  own  journal:  —  "Dec.  Ist,  1740.  It 
is  now  the  seventy  fifth  daysuice  I  arrived  at  Rhode  Island. 
My  body  was  then  weak,  but  the  Lord  has  much  rene\yed 
its  strength.  I  have  been  enabled ,  to  preach,  I  thii^k,  a 
hundred  and  seventy -five  times  in  public,  besides  exhorting 
frequently  in  private.  I  have  travelled  upwards  of  800  miles, 
and  gotten,  upwards  of  700/.  sterling,  ia  goods,  provisions, 
and  money,  for  the  Georgian  orphans.  Never  did  I  perform 
my  journeys  with  so  little  fatigue,  or  see  such  a  continiiaB<re 
of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  cpngregations  to  whon)  I  have 
preached :  praise  the  Lord,  O  my,  soul  !'*  * 

Providence  smiling  upon  his  affairs  in  Georgia,  Whiteield 
hastened  ag^n  tp  England,  to  obtain  further  pecuniary  aid 
for  the  completion  of  hi3  noble. Orphan  Hop^e.  He  arrived 
March  11th,  1741«  at  Falmouth,  ai^i  on  the  following  Lord'^ 
day  he  preached  at  Kennington  Common*  Difficulties,  how- 
ever, met  him  on  his  arrival  in  LondoQ,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  b^  best  expressed  in  his  own  words; — "What 
a  trying  scene  awaited  me  here!  In  my  zeal,  during  my 
journey  through  America,  I  had  written  two  weHoneant, 
though  injudicious  letters,  aga^ns^  E^glai^d's  two  great 
favourites,  'The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  'Ax^bishpp. 
Tillotson,'  who,  I  said,  knew  no  more  of  religion  than 
Mahomet.  The  Morav^^  had  made  ifuro^4s  upon  the  so- 
cieties. Mr.  John  Wesley,  some  way  or  othe^,  had  .b«eH 
prevailed  on  to  preach  and  print  in  favour  of  Perfection, 
and  Universal  Redemption,  and  very  strongly  against  Elec* 
tion;  a  doctrine,  which  I  thought,  and  do  .no\v. believe,  was 
taught  me  of  God,  therefore  could  not  possibly  recedefrom.it. 
I  had  writti^  an  answer,  which,  though  revised  and  much 
approved  by  some  good  and  judicious  divines,  I  think  had 
some  too  strong  expressions^  about  absolute,  reprobatioxi, 

•ibid.p.e9,7a 
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which  the  apostle  leaves  rather  to  be  inferred  t^an  expressed. 
The  world  was  an^ry  with  itie  for  the  fOntaer,  and  numbers 
of  my  own  spiritual  children  for  the  latter.  One  that  got 
some  hundred  pounds  by  my  sermons,  being  I'^d  away  by 
the  MoraETians,  refused  to  print  any  mbre ;  and  others  wrote 
to  me,  that  God  would  destroy  me  in  a  fortnight;  and  that 
my  fall  was  as  great  ^  Peter's  *." 

Mr.  John  Wesky  had  become  a  determined  opposer  of 
the  doctrine  of  Election,  as  expressed  in  the  seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  indiscreet  persons 
used  his  writings  to  in^me  the  society  against  Mr.  White- 
field.  '*  Ten  thousand  times,*'  says  he,  "  would  I  rather 
have  died,  than  part  with  my  old  friends.  It  would  have 
melted  any  heart  to  have  heard  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  and  me 
vfeeping  after  prayer,  that  if  possible  the  breach  might  be 
prevented.  Once  I  preached  in  the  Foundry  (a  place  which 
Mr.  John  Wesley  had  procured  in  my  absence),  on  Gal.  iii, 
but  no  more.    All  my  work  was  to  begin  again  t*'* 

Deliberation  and  prayer  were  succeeded  by  action.  "  Never," 
he  remarks,  "  had  I  preached  in  Moorfields  on  a  week-day. 
But,  in  the  strength  of  God,  I  began  on  Good  Friday,  and 
continued  twice  a  day,  walking  backward  and  forward  from 
^eadenhall  for  some  time,  preaching  under  one  of  the  trees ; 
and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  numbers  of  my  spiritual 
children,  who  but  a  twelvemonth  ago  would  have  plucked 
out  their  eyes  for  me,  running  by  me  whilst  preaching,  dis- 
daining so  much  as  to  look  at  me,  and  some  of  them  putting 
their  fingers  in  their  ears,  that  they  might  not  hear  one 
word  I  said.  A  likei  scene  opened  at  Bristol,  where  I  was 
denied  preaching  in  the  house  I  had  founded:  busy-bodies 
on  both  sides  blew  up  the  coals.  A  breach. ensued.  But, 
as  both  sides  diflered  in  judgment,  fend  not  in  affection, 
and  aimed  at  tbe  glory  of  our  common  Lord,  though  we 
hearkened  too  mnch  to  tale-bearers  on  both  sides,  we  were 
kept  from  anathematizing  each  other,  and  went  on  in  our 
usual  way;  being  agreed  in  one  point,  endeavouring  to 
convert  souls  to  the  ever-blessed  Mediator  J." 

*  Ibid.  p.  71,  72,  t  Ibid.  p.  72.  X  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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While  Mr.  Wesley  rejected  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
as  stated  in  the  article  of  the  church  of  England,  Mr.  Wlut- 
field  became  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  its  truth. 
The  question  of  general  and  particular  redemption  occa- 
sioned a  difference  of  sentiment ;  and  for  a  short  time  a 
shyness  between  them ;  but  they  kept  up  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, and  till  death  were  united  in  heart.  They 
both  held  the  grand  essentials  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — 
the  doctrines  by  which  a  sinner  is  pardoned  and  justified, 
sanctified  and  glorified :  each  embracing  the  all-sufficient 
atonement  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  the  regene- 
rating, purifying,  and  consoling  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Divine  Proridence  overruled  this  difference  of  opinion  for 
infinite  good;  but  by  this  means,  these  two  extraordinary 
men  were  separated  in  their  operations,  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  two  branches  of  the  denomination — the 
Cahinhtio  and  Armman  Methodists. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WESLEYAN   OK   ARMINIAN    METHODISTS,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  HV HITEPIELV. 

Methodism  increases— Bigetry  of  the  clergy—Lay- preachers—Mr.  Wesley  Justifies 
them— Methodist  ecclesiastical  polity— Conference— Origin  of  that  polity— Pr»> 
position  for  a  union  with  the  chorch— Wesley's  letter  to  the  picas  clei^— In- 
crease of  Methodism. 

Vital  godliness  increased  by  the  Methodists  in  different  parts 
of  England.  Mr.  Wesley  had  expected  this  delightful  result, 
for  which  he  with  his  colleagues  had  incessantly  laboured. 
But  he  was  perplexed  to  secure  a  judicious  and  vigilant  over- 
sight of  the  numerous  societies  which  had  been  formed; 
especifjly  as  the  parochial  clergy  generally,  as  Mr.  Wesley 
himself  states,  spoke  of  those  ministers  whose  preaching  had 
been  so  successful,  *'  as  if  the  devil,  not  God,  had  sent  them. 
Some  repelled  them  from  the  Lord's  table,  others  stirred  up 
the  people  agunst  them,  representing  them  even  in  their 
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public  discourses,  as  Feltowk  not  fit  to  live ;  Papists,  Heretics, 
Traitors ;  Conspirators  a^hst  their  king  and  country.  Aiid 
how  did  they  watch  over  the  sinners  lately  reformed  ?  Even 
as  a  leopard  watcheth  over  his  prey.  They  drove  some  of 
them  from  the  Lord's  table,  to  ivhich,  till  now,  they  had  no 
desire  to  approach.  They  preached  all  manner  of  evil  con- 
cerning them,  openly  cursing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " 
**What  could  they  do  in  a  case  cf  so  extreme  necessity, 
where  so  many  souls  lay  at  stake?  No  clergyman  would 
assist  at  all.  The  expedient  that  remained  was,  to  find  some 
one  among  themselves,  who  was  upright  of  heart,  and  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  God :  and  to  desire  him 
to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as  he  could,  in  order  to  confirm 
them,  as  he  was  able,  in  the  ways  of  God,  either  by  reading 
to  them,  or  by  prayer,  or  by  exhortation  *." 

Driven  by  circumstances  to  provide  for  the  religious  over- 
sight of  his  disciples,  Mr.  Wesley  appointed  Mr.  Cennick  to 
reside  at  Kingswood,  to  meet  the  societies  in  and  near 
Bristol ;  and  he  directed  Mr.  Maxfield  to  undertake  the  same 
service  in  London.  "This  young  man  being  fervent  in 
spirit,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  greatly  profited  the 
people.  They  crowded  to  hear  him;  and  by  the  increase 
of  their  number,  as  well  as  by  their  earnest  and  deep  at- 
tention, they  insensibly  led  him  to  go  farther  than  he  at 
first  designed.  He  began  to  preach :  and  the  Lord  so  blessed 
the  word,  that  many  were  not  only  deeply  awakened  and 
brought  to  repentance,  but  were  also  made  happy  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  pardon.  The  Scripture  marks  of  true  con- 
version, inward  peace  and  power  to  walk  in  all  holiness, 
evinced  the  work  to  be  of  God  f.'* 

Complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  Wesley  of  this  irregularity, 
and  he  hastened  to  London,  to  interpose  his  authority ;  when, 
his  mother  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction,  he  said 
abruptly,  **  Thomas  Maxfield  has  turned  preacher,  I  find." 
**  John,*'  she  replied,  *'  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have 
been.  You  cannot  suspect  me  of  favouring  readily  any 
thing  of  this  kind.    But  take  care  what  yon  do  with  respect 

•  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  218, 219.  1  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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to  that  younn^  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to 
preach,  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have  been,  the  fruits  of 
his  preaching:  hear  him  also  yourself."  He  did  so.  His  pre- 
judices bowed  before  the  force  of  truth :  and  he  could  only 
say,  *'  It  U  the  Lord:  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  gvod.'' 

"  In  other  places  also  the  same  assistance  was  afforded. 
It  appears  indeed,  from  what  he  has  said  at  various  times, 
that  he  only  submitted  with  reluctance  to  it.  His  high-church 
principles  stood  in  his  way.  But  such  effects  were  produced, 
that  he  frequently  found  himself  in  the  predicament  of  Peter, 
who  being  questioned  in  a  matter  somewhat  similar,  could 
only  relate  the  fact,  and  say,  '  fFhat  was  /,  that  I  could  with- 
stand God*?'" 

"  Lay-preaching"  thus  originated  among  the  Methodists ; 
and  such  was  the  success  attending  this^mode  of  operation, 
lik^thowevtr  unauthorized  the  measure  may  appear,  by  modern 
ecclesiastical  usage,  it  afforded  Mr.  Wesley  the  Mghest  satis- 
faction. 

Regulations  and  rules  became  indispensable  for  the  in- 
creasing societies;  and  these  were  drawn  up  from  time  to 
time,  as  experience  dictated  the  propriety.  Those  which  were 
framed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  with  inconsiderable  alterations  and 
additions,  as  suggested  by  circumstances,  still  form  the  code 
of  ecclesiastical  law  among  the  Methodists.  A  Society  it 
divided  into  Classes,  containing  from  twelve  to  forty  persons, 
with  an  experienced  president,  who  is  called  Leader.  Under 
his  direction  they  meet  weekly  for  religious  conversation  and 
prayer,  and  to  pay  their  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  The  only  condition  of  admission  to  society  is,  "  a 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  J' 

A  Leader's  meeting  '^  is  held  weekly,  for  deliberation  on 
the  affiiirs  of  the  society.  Several  societies,  included  in  a 
district  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  is  called  a  Circuit,  to  which 
one,  two,  or  more  ministers  are  appointed;  besides  local 
preachers,  who  are  generally  men  in  business,  residing  in 
those  districts.  Several  circuits  constitute  a  District,  A  Con- 
ference,  consisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  minister8«  is  held 

•  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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annually;  when  the  general  affieiirs  of  the  whole  body  are 
considered." 

Mr.  Wesley  called  the^r«/  Conference^  in  London,  June, 
1744.  It  consisted  of  six  clergymen  and  a  few  lay-preachers, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  record  of  their  deli- 
berations was  made,  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  their  future  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  ever  since  the  year  1763,  the  results  of  these 
meetings  have  been  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Minutes 
of  Conference." 

Mr.  Wesley's  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  profoundly 
laid,  for  the  preservation  of  his  disciples  as  a  religious  body. 
Much  of  it  is  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  part  was  taken  from  the  Moravians,  and  part 
was  gathered  as  the  result  of  experience. 

Prosperity  attended  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  lay 
coadjutors  to  an  astonishing  degree,  especially  among  the 
poor,  in  bringing  men  to  true  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 
But  it  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  detail 
Ihe  various  operations  of  the  Methodists  in  their  progress. 
This  must  be  sought  in  the  works  published  by  themselves. 
Still  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  proposal  of  a  union  with 
Ihe  pious  clergy  in  the  church  of  England. 
.  "  Mr.  Wesley,"  his  biographers  say,  "  always  supposed 
that  God's  design  in  raising  up  the  Methodists,  so  called, 
was,  '  to  reform  the  nation,  especially  the  church ;  and  to 
spread  scriptural  holiness  over  the  land.'  He  therefore  still 
greatly  wished  that  the  clergy  w<vild  co-operate  with  him ;  or 
at  least  favourably  receive  those  who  in  their  several  parishes 
were  turned  from  ignorance  and  profaneness  to  true  religion. 
This,  in  general,  was  not  the  case :  however,  some  were  of  a 
.  better  mind.  The  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall, 
and  a  few  others,  not  only  loved  and  preached  the  gospel, 
but  were  well  disposed  towards  him  and  those  under  his  care. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  assisted  at  the  first  Conference, 
but  after  some  years  they  seemed  unwilling  to  share  in  Im 
reproach*  To  avoid  this,  they  desired  that  he  would  give  up 
his  societies,  which  were  formed  in  their  respective  parishes, 
into  their  care  ♦."  They  argued,  *'  If  you  love  the  church, 
•  Ibid.  p.  ai2. 
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why  do  you  not  give  up  your  people  to  those  in  the  church 
whom  you  believe  to  be  real  ministers  of  Christ  ?**  To  this 
appeal  of  Mr.  Walker,  in  1757,  Mr.  Wesley  replied,  parti- 
cularly in  relation  to  a  common  argument  of  an  establishment. 
"  But  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter  of  tegytl  establish* 
ments.  Does  Mr.  Conon,  or  you,  think,  that  the  king  and  par- 
liament have  a  right  to  prescribe  to  me  what  pastor  I  shall 
use  ?  If  they  prescribe  one  which  I  know  Ood  never  sent,  am 
I  obliged  to  receive  him  ?  If  he  be  sent  of  God,  can  I  receive 
him  with  a  clear  conscience  till  I  know  he  is  ?  And  even  when 
I  do,  if  I  believe  my  former  pastor  is  more  profitable  to  my 
soul,  can  I  leave  him  without  sin?  Or  has  any  man  living  a 
right  to  require  this  of  me  •  ?" 

Desirous  still  of  engaging  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church  to  unite  with  him  in  forwarding  the  work  of  God  among 
men,  he  addressed  a  circular,  in  1764,  to  "  all  those  clergy- 
men who  lived  and  preached  the  gospel,  among  whom  were 
Romaine,  Newton,  Venn,  Shirley,  and  Berridge.  "  But  of 
thirty-four  clergymen  to  whom  he  addressed  the  letter,  only 
three  vouchsafed  him  an  answer  t ! " 

Conscious  of  the  impolicy  of  relinquishing  his  societies  to 
the  parochial  clergy,  Mr.  Wesley  would  by  no  means  abandon 
the  system  of  lay  preaching,  assured  concerning  his  lay 
assistants,  that  theit-  labours  had  been  eminently  crowned  with 
the  blessing  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men. 

Methodism  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  country,  as  is 
manifest  by  the  report  of  the,societies  in  the  different  circuits 
at  the  twenty  fourth  Conference,  held  in  London,  in  1767. 
The  number  of  members  began  then  to  be  published;  and 
they  were  reported  as  follows  :— 

Circuits.  Preachers.  Members. 

In  England   26  75  22,410 

Ireland  9  19  2,801 

Scotland        6  7  464 

Wales  1  3 232 


Total  40  104  25,911 

*  Ibid.  p.  313.  t  Ibid.  p.  320. 
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Mr. Wliitefield  was  present  at  this  Conference:  but  he 
afterwards  crossed  the  greaX  Atlantic  the  seventh  time,  and 
closed  his  extraordinary  and  successful  labours  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CALVINI8TIC  IttTHOOISTS,  TO  THE  AEAtH   Of  WHITEPI£LD« 

Mr.  Whitefiekl*8  new  fields  of  laboar— His  colleagues— His  toars— His  visit  to  Scot- 
land—His success  in  Moorfields— His  various  labours— Preaches  for  I^y 
Huntingdon— Opens  liis  "  Tabernacle  " — His  extraoidinary  labours— His  death 
in  America— Testimonies  to  his  character  by  Dr.  Pemberton— Mr.Toplady-^ 
Mr.  Wesley— State  of  the  two  classes  of  Methodists. 

Mr.  Whitefield,  as  we  have  seen,  was  excluded  from  his 
original  preaching  stations,  which  were  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Wesley.  Churches  also  were  shut  against  him  j  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  new  fields  of  labour,  where  he  might 
prosecute  his  zealous  ministry. 

Mr.  Cennick^  with  several  others  of  the  first  Methodists, 
"who  could  not  fall  in  with  Mr.  Wesley's  sentiments,  having 
joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  they  began  a  new  house  in  Kingswood, 
and  soon  established  a  school  among  them,  that  favoured 
Calvinistical  principles.  And  here,  and  in  several  other 
places,  they  preached  to  very  large  and  serious  congrega- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in  America  •." 

London  was  a  field  too  important  to  be  neglected :  but  it 
being  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  weather,  for  him  to 
preach  morning  and  evening  in  Moorfields,  some  free-grace 
Dissenters,  who  stood  by  him  closely  in  that  time  of  trial, 
got  the  loan  of  a  piece  of  ground,  and  engaged  with  a  car- 
penter  to  build  a  temporary  shed,  to  screen  the  auditory  from 
cold  and  rain,  which  he  called  the  Tabernacle.— The  place 
fixed  upon  was  near  the  Foundry,  which  he  disliked,  because 
he  thought  it  looked  like  erecting  altar  against  altar.  Upon 
this,  however,  Whitefield  remarks,  "All  was  wonderfully 
overruled  for  good,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Oospel. 

•  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  74. 
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A  fresh  awakening  immediately  beg*ab.  Congregations  grew 
exceedingly  large ;  and,  at  the  people's  desire,  I  sent  (neces- 
sity reconciling  me  more  and  more  to  lay-preaching)  for 
Messrs.  Cennick,  Harris,  Seagrave,  Humphries,  &c.  &c,  &c. 
to  assist  •." 

Invitations  were  now  sent  to  Mr.  White6eld  from  many 
places  where  he  had  never  been.  At  a  common,  near  Brain- 
tree,  in  Essex,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  attended.  At 
Halstead,  Dedham,  Coggeshall,  Weathersfield,  Colchester, 
Bury,  Ipswich,  the  congregations  were  very  large,  and  much 
affected  f." 

Scotland,  at  this  time,  was  the  theatre  of  a  surprising  re- 
vival of  religion,  under  the  ministry  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezfer 
Erskine,  and  their  colleagues,  who  invited  Whiteiield  to  unite 
with  them.  He  went  to  Scotland,  but  declined  to  take  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  also  a  union  with  the 
Associate  Presbytery:  yet  he  continued  preaching  at  Edin- 
burgh, "  always  twice,  often  thrice,  and  once  ieven  times  a 
day,  for  some  weeks  tojefether.  The  churches  were  open, 
but  not  being  able  to  hold  half  the  congregations,  he  gene- 
rally preached  twice  a  day  in  the  Orphan-hospital  park,  to 
many  thousands  {•" 

In  this  first  visit  to  Scotland  he  preached  also  to  multi- 
tudes at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Paisley,  and  most  of 
the  chief  towns,  and  his  ministrations  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  conversion  of  many  souls  to  Christ,  and  the 
formation  of  religious  societies.  Testimonies  of  the  most  satis- 
factory kind,  from  grave,  judicious  Scotch  ministers,  give 
this  assurance.  The  following  might  be  applied  to  many 
other  places :  *'  Upon  many  of  his  hearers  in  Edinburgh, 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  especially  young  people,  deep  im- 
pressions were  made;  and  many  of  them  waited  on  him 
privately,  lamenting  their  former  immoral  lives,  or  stupid 
thoughtlessness  about  religion,  and  expressing  their  anxious 
concern  about  obtaining  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  the  sancti- 
fying influences  of  his  Spirit  §." 
Having  left  Scotland  he  repaired  to  Bristol,  where  he 

♦  Ibid.  p.  74.       t  Ibid.  p.  76.       |  Ibid.  p.  79.        §  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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found  the  work  of  evangelization  proceeding  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  and  after  making  some  arrangements  almost  as  he 
coul^  wish,  he  made  a  tour,  preaching  to  thousands  on  his 
way  towards  London.    On  AVhit-Monday,  1742,  Whitefield 
commenced  preaching  to  the  holiday  thousands  in  Moor- 
fields.    Every  possible   effort  was  made  by  those  men  to 
annoy  him,  but  Providence  seemed  to  interpose.  After  sermons 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  he  ventured  among  the  crowds 
in  the  evening.    **  I  continued  in  praying,  preaching,  and 
singing  (for  the  noise  was  too  great,  at  times,  to  preach)  about 
three  hours.     We  then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  where 
thousands  flocked.    We  were  determined  to  pray  down  the 
booths;    but  blessed  be  God,  more  substantial  work  was 
done.    At  a  moderate  computation,  I  received,  I  believe,  a 
thousand  notes  from  persons  under  conviction ;   and  soon 
after,  upwards   of   three  hundred   were  received   into   the 
society  in  one  4ay.    Some  I  married,  that  had  lived  together 
without   marriage;    one  man  had  exchanged  his  wife  for 
another,  and  given  fourteen  shillings  in  exchange.   Numbers, 
that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  bred  up  for  Tyburn, 
were  at  that  time  plucked  as  firebrands  out  of  the  burning  *." 
Necessity  obliges  us  to  refrain  from  following  Mr.  White- 
field  in  all  his  apostolical   and   extraordinary  labours,  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  through  various  parts    of 
England,  Wal^s,  Scotland,   and  America:    for  an  account 
of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  **  Memoirs  of  his 
Life."   A  few  circumstances  only  can  here  be  noticed.  Having 
been  assured  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  when  called  to 
give  evidence  before  the  House,  of  Commons  on  the  state  of 
Georgia,  that  there  would  be  no  persecution  suffered  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  Mr.  Whitefield  determined  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  insults  and  injuries 
^ustainied  at  Gloucester.    The  adversaries  of  the  Methodists 
were  found  guilty  at  the  assizes :   but  the  triuipph  of  the 
servants  of  God  haying  been  gained,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
rioters,  they  generously  forgaye  th^,  assm-ed.  of  future- 
security  iif  their  .ministry. 

»  Ibid.  p.  102, 103, 
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In  Aupist,  1744,  Whitefield  embarked  a^ain  for  America, 

where  he  preached  with  astonishing  success  through  several 

states,  continuiDg  in  that  country  until  174S,  when,  in  July, 

he  reached  London.    Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  having 

been  brought  to  delight  in  the  service  of  Christ,  "  ordered 

Mr.  Howel  Harris  to  bring  him  to  her  house  at  Chelsea,  as 

soon  as  he  came  ashore.    He  went,  and  having  preached 

twice,  the  countess  wrote  to  him  that  several  of  the  nobility 

desired  to  hear  him.    In  a  few  days  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 

and  a  whole  circle  of  them,  attended ;  and  having  heard  him 

once,  desired  they  might  hear  him  again.     '  I  therefore 

preached  l^^ain,'  says  he,  '  in  the  evening,  and  went  home, 

never  more  surprised  at  any  incident  in  my  life.    All  behaved 

quite  well,  and  were,  in  some  degree,  affected.    The  earl  of 

Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  will  not  tell  you 

what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you ; '  or  words  to 

this  purpose.    At  last  lord  Bolingbroke  came  to  hear,  sat  like 

an  archbishop,  and  was  pleased  to  say, '  I  had  done  great  justice 

to  the  Divine  attributes  in  my  discourse.'    Soon  afterwards 

her  ladyship  removed  to  town,  where  I  preached  generally 

twice  a  week,  to  very  brilliant  auditories ;   blessed  be  God, 

not  without  effectual  success  on  some  *." 

Whitefield  found  in  Lady  Huntingdon  an  inteUigent,  pious, 
generous,  and  able  coadjutor;  and  under  her  auspices  he 
laboured  as  one  of  her  chaplains,  having  the  opportunity  by 
this  means  of  proclaiming  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  to  many 
of  our  British  nobles. 

Successive  tours  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
were  prosecuted  by  this  apostolic  minister,  and  multitudes 
attended  his  ministry.  March  Ist,  1753,  he  laid  the  founda- 
Uon  stone  of  the  new  Tabernacle,  and  preached  from 
Exod.  XX,  24 ;  and  he  opened  this  spacious  place  of  worship, 
capable  of  holding  about  four  thousand  persons,  June  10th, 
in  the  same  year.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  25th,  he  opened  the 
Tabernacle  at  Bristol.  August  30th,  1754,  he  opened  the  one 
at  Norwich ;  and,  much  opposition  being  raised  against  him 
while  officiating  at  Long  Acre  chapel,  he  erected  the  large 

•  ibid.  p.  154, 155. 
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chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  he  opened  Not,  7th, 
1756,  more  capacious  than  that  in  Moorfields. 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  detail  the  extensive  journeys, 
and  the  various  labours,  of  this  extraordinary  servant  of  God,  in 
turning  sinners  to  Christ.  "  It  appears  from  a  little  account 
book,  wherein  Mr.  Whitefield  minuted  the  times  and  places 
of  his  ministerial  labours,  that  he  preached  upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  from  the  era  of  his  ordination  to 
that  of  his  death  •."  This  period  includes  thirty-four  years 
and  a  quarter,  which  shows  an  average  of  more  than  Jke 
hundred  sermons  a  year ! 

iVlr.  Whitefield  terminated  his  prodigious  labours  Sep.  30th, 
at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston,  in  America ;  and  this  lamented 
event  was  regarded  as  a  grievous  calamity  to  the  church  of  God. 
Funeral  sermons  were  preached  for  him  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  in  America  j  and  the  sorrowful  event  was 
noticed  in  England  both  by  ministers  of  the  established  church 
and  Dissenters.  Among  the  former  may  be  noticed  Mr. 
Wesley,  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Venn,  Mr.  Madan, 
and  Mr.Toplady;  and  among  the  latter,  Mr.  Brewer,  Dr. 
Trotter,  and  Dr.  Gibbons.  A  few  extracts  from  some  of 
their  discourses  will  best  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  great  man. 

Dr.  Pembertou,  a  congregational  minister  of  Boston,  re- 
marks :  "  Posterity  will  view  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
present  age.  His  zealous,  incessant,  and  successful  labours, 
in  Europe  and  America,  are  without  a  parallel.— He  was  no 
contracted  bigot,  but  embraced  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination in  the  arms  of  his  charity,  and  acknowledged  them 
to  be  children  of  the  same  Father,  servants  of  the  same 
Master,  heirs  of  the  same  undefiled  inheritance.  The  gifts 
of  nature,  the  acquisitions  of  art,  which  adorned  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Whitefield,  were  devoted  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer. In  this  he  persevered  with  unremitting  ardour  and 
assiduity,  till  dfeath  removed  him  to  that  rest  which  remains 

*  Ibid.  Appendix,  p.  xxxvi. 
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for  the  people  of  God.  Perhaps  no  mau,  since  the  apostolic 
age,  preached  oftener  or  with  greater  success. 

"  If  we  view  his  private  character,  he  will  appear  in  a  most 
amiable  point  of  li^ht.  The  polite  gentleman,  the  faithful 
friend,  the  engaging  companion,  above  all,  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, were  visible  in  the  whole  of  his  deportment. 

"  With  large  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth,  he 
never  discovered  the  least  tincture  of  avarice.  What  he  re- 
ceived from  the  kindness  of  hb  friends,  he  generally  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  piety  and  charity.  His  benevolent  mind 
was  perpetually  forming  plans  of  extensive  usefulness.  The 
Orphan  house,  which  many  years  ago  he  erected  in  Georgia, 
and  the  College  he  was  founding  in  that  province  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  will  be  lasting  monuments  of  his  care  that 
religion  and  learning  might  be  propagated  to  future  gene- 
rations *.** 

Mr.  Toplady  testifies — "  I  deem  myself  happy,  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  avowing  the  inexpressible 
esteem  in  which  I  held  this  wonderful  man ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate veneration  which  I  must  ever  retain  for  the  memory 
of  one,  whose  acquaintance  and  ministry  were  attended  with 
the  most  important  spiritual  benefit  to  me,  and  to  tens  of 
thousands  beside, 

'*  It  will  not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I  term  him  the  Apostle 
of  the  British  Empire:  in  point  of  zeal  for  God,  a  long 
course  of  indefatigable  and  incessant  labours,  unparalleled 
disinterestedness,  and  astonishingly  extensive  usefulness. 

"  If  to  be  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord ;  if  a  union  of  the  most  brilliant  with  the 
most  solid  ministerial  gifts,  ballasted  by  a  deep  and  humbling 
experience  of  grace,  and  crowned  with  the  most  extended 
success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  edification  of  ssunts, 
be  signatures  of  a  commission  from  heaven,  George  Whitefield 
cannot  but  stand  highest  on  the  modem  list  of  Christian 
ministers. 

"  England  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  greatest 
men  in  almost  every  walk  of  useful  knowledge.    At  the  head 

Ibid.  p.  ym,  ix,  x. 
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of  these  are  i—firtt.  Archbishop  Bradwardin,  the  prince  of 
<di?ines ;  second,  Milton,  the  prince  of  poets ;  third.  Sir 
Isaac  Nbwton,  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  and  fourth. 
White piBLD,  the  prince  of  preachers  *." 

Mr.  Wesley's  testimony  will  have  the  fi^reatest  weight  with 
many,  as  to  the  character  of  his  departed  friend,  who  cherished 
for  him  the  sincerest  affection,  as  is  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  will : — '^  I  leave  a  mourning  ring 
to  my  honoured  and  dear  friends  and  disinterested  fellow- 
labourers,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my 
indissoluble  union  with  them  in  heart  and  affection,  notwith- 
standing our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular 
points  of  doctrine." 

Christian  affection  in  Mr.  Wesley  towards  his  early  col- 
league was  equally  strong :  for  after  having  quoted  the  high 
testimonies  of  the  public  newspapers,  he  remarks,  '*  These 
accounts  are  just  and  impartial ;  but  they  go  little  further 
than  the  outside  of  his  character:  they  show  you  the  preacher, 
but  not  the  man— the  Christian — the  saint  of  God.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  add  a  little  on  this  head,  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  forty  years  ?  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  his  unparalleled  zeal,  his  indefatigable  activity,  his 
tender-heartedness  towards  the  poor.  But  should  we  not 
likewise  mention  his  deep  gratitude  to  all  whom  God  had 
used  as  instruments  of  good  by  him,  of  whom  he  did  not 
cease  to  speak  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  even  to  his 
dying  day  ?  Should  we  not  mention,  that  he  had  a  heart  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  generous  and  the  most  tender  friend- 
ship? I  have  frequently  thought  that  this,  of  all  others, 
was  the  distinguishing  part  of  his  character.  How  few  have 
we  known  of  so  kind  a  temper,  of  such  large  and  overflowing 
affections  ?  Was  it  not  principdly  by  this  that  the  hearts 
of  others  were  so  strangely  drawn  and  knit  to  him  ?  Can  any 
thing  but  love  beget  love?  This  shone  in  his  very  coun- 
tenance, and  continually  breathed  in  all  his  words,  whether 
in  public  or  private.  Was  it  not  this  which,  quick  and  pene- 
Irating  as  lightning,  flew  from  heart  to  heart  ?  which  {fave 

*  Ibid.  p.  xzx,  xxzi 
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life  to  his  sermons,  fata  conversation,  his  letters  ?  Ye  are  wit- 
nesses. If  it  be  inquired,  what  was  the  foundation  of  his 
integrity,  or  of  his  sincerity,  courage,  patience,  and  every 
other  valuable  and  amiable  quality,  it  is  easy  to  give  the 
answer.  It  was  not  the  exceUence  of  his  natural  temper, 
nor  the  strength  of  his  understanding ;  it  was  not  the  force 
of  education ;  no,  nor  the  advice  of  his  friends.  It  was  no 
other  than  faith  in  his  bleeding  Lord ;  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God.  It  was  a  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  It  was  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  given 
unto  him,  filling  his  soul  with  tender,  disinterested  love  to  every 
child  of  man.  From  this  source  arose  that  torrent  of  eloquence 
which  frequently  bore  down  all  before  it ;  from  this  that  asto- 
nishing force  of  persuasion,  which  the  most  ardent  sinners 
could  not  resist.  This  it  was  which  often  made  his  head  as 
waters,  and  his  eyes  a  fountun  of  tears.  I  may  close  this 
head  with  observing,  what  an  honour  it  pleased  God  to  put 
upon  his  faithful  servant,  by  allowing  him  to  declare  his 
everlasting  gospel  in  so  many  and  various  countries,  to  such 
numbers  of  people,  and  with  so  great  an  effect  on  so  many 
of  their  precious  souls  •  1 " 

Mr.  Whitefield's  talents  were  altogether  different  from 
those  of  his  beloved  fellow-labourer  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  their  suc- 
cess corresponded  greatly  with  their  abilities.  As  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Whitefield  was  far  the  superior,  and  his  extraordinary 
powers  appear  to  have  been  rendered  instrumental  by  their 
divine  Author  in  the  conversion  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  persons.  But  Mr.  Wesley's  talents  for  government  in- 
comparably exceeded  those  of  Whitefield;  and  though  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  the  greater  number  of  converts  might 
he  attached  to  him,  yet,  as  they  were  never  formed  into  a 
body,  like  those  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley,  the  methodical 
diligence  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  that  great  man, 
personally  superintending  his  infant  societies,  with  his  auxi- 
liaries in  conference,  and  his  various  subordinate  colleagues, 
soon  elevated  him  to  superiority  in  the  number  of  his  followers, 

•  Ibid.  p.  xvii,  xviii. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CALVINI8TIC  METHODISTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COUNTESS 
OF  HUNTINGDON. 

Lady  Huntingdon  —  Her  early  seriousness  —  Her  conversion — Her  religious  zeal  — 
Her  intervieir  with  Bishop  Benson  —  Her  piety  aclcnowledged  at  court — Her  prin> 
cipies  —  Her  evangelical  chaplains,  and  their  labours —  Her  establishment  of 
many  chapels  — Her  employment  of  laymen  as  ministers. 

Methodism  received  considerable  aid  by  the  coDrersion  of 
Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Washington,  earl  Ferrers,  born  August  24,  1/07,  and  mar- 
ried June  3,  1728,  to  Theophilus,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Dr.  Haweis,  one  of  her  ladyship's  chaplains,  in  his  Church 
History,  says,  '*  This  noble  and  elect  Lady  Huntingdon  had 
lived  in  the  highest  circle  of  fashion ;  by  birth,  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Shirley,  by  marriage  united  with  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  both  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England,  as  de- 
scendants from  her  ancient  monarchs.  When  she  grew  up, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  world,  she  continued  to  pray 
tb'^  she  might  marry  into  a  serious  family.  None  kept 
up  more  of  the  ancient  dignity  and  decency  than  the  house 
of  Huntingdon.  With  the  head  of  that  family  she  accord- 
ingly became  united.  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Margaret  Hast- 
ings, his  lordship's  sisters,  were  women  of  singular  excellence. 
.  "  In  this  high  estate,  she  maintained  a  peculiar  seriousness 
of  conduct.  Though  sometimes  at  court,  and  visiting  in  the 
highest  circles,  she  took  no  pleasure  in  the  fashionable  follies 
of  the  great.  In  the  country,  she  was  the  Lady  Bountiful  among 
her  neighbours  and  dependents ;  and  going  still  about  to  es- 
tablish her  own  righteousness,  she  endeavoured,  by  prayer, 
and  fasting,  and  alms-deeds,  to  commend  herself  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Most  High  and  Most  Holy. 

**  The  zealous  preachers,  who  had  been  branded  with  the 
name  of  Methodists,  had  now  awakened  great  attention  in  the 
land.  Lady  Margaret  Hastings  happening  to  hear  them,  re- 
ceived the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  from  their  ministry ;  and  was 
some  years  after  united  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Ingham, oneof 
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the  first  labourers  in  this  plenteous  harvest.  Conversing  with 
Lady  Margaret  one  day  on  this  subject.  Lady  Huntingdon  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentiment  which  she  utter^ ; '  that 
since  she  had  known  and  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
life  and  salvation,  she  had  been  as  happy  as  an  angel.'  To 
any  such  sensation  of  happiness  Lady  Huntingdon  felt  that 
she  was  as  yet  an  utter  stranger. 

*'  A  dangerous  illness  soon  after  brought  her  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave;  the  fear  of  death  fell  terribly  upon  her,  and  her 
conscience  was  greatly  distressed.  Hereupon  she  meditated 
sending  for  Bishop  Benson  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  Lord 
Huntingdon's  tutor,  to  consult  him,  and  unburden  her  mind. 
Just  at  that  time  the  words  of  Lady  Margaret  returned  strongly 
to  her  recollection,  and  she  felt  an  earnest  desire,  renouncing 
every  other  hope,  to  cast  herself  wholly  upon  Christ  for  life 
and  salvation.  She  instantly  from  her  bed  lifted  up  her  heart 
to  Jesus  the  Saviour,  with  this  importunate  prayer,  and  imme- 
diately all  her  distress  and  fear  were  removed,  and  she  was 
filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Her  disorder  from  that 
moment  took  a  favourable  turn ;  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  what  was  better,  to  newness  of  life.  She  deter- 
mined thenceforward  to  present  herself  to  God,  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  she  was  now  convinced 
was  her  reasonable  service. 

"  On  her  recovery,  she  sent  a  kind  message  to  the  Messrs. 
Wesleys,  who  were  then  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
she  was  one  with  them  in  heart,  cordially  wishing  them  good 
speed  in  the  namie  of  the  Lord,  and  assuring  them  of  her  de- 
termined purpose  of  living  for  Him  who  had  died  for  her. 

"  The  change  thus  suddenly  wrought  on  her  ladyship  became 
observable  to  all,  in  the  open  confession  she  made  of  'the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  and  in  the  zealous  support  she 
began  to  give  to  the  work  of  God,  amidst  all  the  reproach 
with  which  it  was  attended.  To  the  noble  circle  in  which 
Lady  Huntingdon  moved,  such  professions  and  conduct  ap- 
peared wondrous  strange ;  but  she  had  set  her  face  as  a  flint, 
and  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  cross.  There 
were  not  wanting,  indeed,  some  who,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  wished  Lord  Huntingdon  to  interposehis  authority : 
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but  however  he  differed  from  her  ladyship  in  sentimenty  he 
continued  to  show  her  the  same  affection  and  respect.  He 
desired,  however,  she  would  oblige  him  by  conversing  with 
bishop  Benson  on  the  subject,  to  which  she  readily  acquiesced. 

''  The  bishop  was  accordingly  sent  for,  in  order  to  reason 
with  her  ladyship  respecting  her  opinions  and  conduct.  But 
she  pressed  him  so  hard  with  articles  and  homilies,  and  so 
plainly  and  faithfully  urged  upon  him  the  awful  responsibility 
of  his  station  under  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  Jesus  Christ, 
that  his  temper  was  ruffled ;  and  he  rose  up  in  haste  to  depart, 
bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  on  George 
Whitefield,  to  whom  he  imputed,  though  without  cause,  the 
change  wrought  in  her  ladyship.  She  called  him  back  :  '  My 
lord,'  said  she, '  mark  my  words :  when  you  come  upon  your 
dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations  you  will  re- 
flect upon  with  complacence.'  It  deserves  remark,  that  bishop 
Benson,  on  his  dying  bed,  sent  ten  guineas  to  Mr.  Whitefield, 
as  a  token  of  his  favour  and  approbation,  and  begged  to  be 
remembered  in  his  prayers  *." 

"  Lady  Huntingdon's  heart  was  now  truly  engaged  to  God, 
and  she  resolved,  to  her  best  ability,  to  lay  herself  out  to  do 
good.  The  poor  around  her  were  the  natural  objects  of  her 
attention.  These  she  bountifully  relieved  in  their  necessities, 
visited  in  sickness,  conversed  with,  and  led  them  to  their  knees, 
praying  with  them  and  for  them.  The  late  Prince  of  Wales, 
one  day  at  court,  asked  a  lady  of  fashion.  Lady  Charlotte  £ — , 
where  my  Lady  Huntingdon  was,  that  she  so  seldom  visited  the 
circle  ?  Lady  Charlotte  replied,  with  a  sneer,  '  I  suppose 
praying  with  her  beggars.'  The  prince  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  '  Lady  Charlotte,  when  I  am  dying,  1  think  I  shall  be 
happy  to  seize  the  skirt  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  mantle,  to  lift 
me  up  with  her  to  heaven.' 

*'  During  my  Lord  Huntingdon's  life,  she  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  though  her  means  of  usefulness 
were  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  her  family  engagements 
occupied  much  of  her  time  and  attention.  On  his  demise,  she 
was  left  the  entire  management  of  her  children,  and  of  their 

*  Haweii'i  Impartial  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  299—344. 
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fortanes,  which  she  improved  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Be- 
come her  own  mistress,  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  wholly 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  souls  redeemed  by  his  blood. 
Her  zealous  heart  embraced  cordially  all  whom  she  esteemed 
real  Christians,  whatever  their  denomination  or  opinions 
might  be ;  but  being  herself  in  sentiment  more  congenial  with 
Mr.  Whitefield  than  the  Messrs.  Wesleys,  she  favoured  those 
especially  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion, 
according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of 
England. 

"  With  the  intention  of  giving  them  a  greater  scene  of  use- 
fulness, she  opened  her  house  in  Park  Street  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  supposing  as  a  peeress  of  the  realm  that  she  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  employ  as  her  family  chaplains  those 
ministers  of  the  church  whom  she  patronized.  On  the  week 
days,  her  kitchen  was  filled  with  the  poor  of  the  flock,  for 
whom  she  provided  instruction  ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
great  and  noble  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  in  her 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Whitefield,  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr. 
Jones,  and  other  ministers  of  Christ,  addressed  to  them  faith- 
fully all  *  the  words  of  this  life,'  and  were  heard  with  appa- 
rently deep  and  serious  attention. 

**  Lady  Huntingdon  now  became  the  open  and  avowed  pa- 
troness of  all  the  zealous  ministers  of  Christ,  especially  of 
those  who  were  suffering  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Mr. 
Romaine,  on  his  being  turned  out  of  St.  George's  church,  re- 
ceived particular  tokens  of  her  favour. 

**  The  illness  of  her  younger  son,  which  proved  fatal,  had 
led  her  to  Brighton,  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing.  There  her 
active  spirit  having  produced  some  awakening  among  the 
people,  she  erected  a  little  chapel  contiguous  to  her  house,  that 
the  gospel  might  be  preached  to  them.  This  was  the  first  fruits 
of  her  great  increase  :  it  was  enlarged,  and  that  not  sufficing  to 
contain  the  congregation,  it  was  a  third  time  taken  down,  and 
rebuilt.  The  success  attending  this  first  effort  encouraged 
greater.  Bath,  the  resort  of  fashion,  beheld  an  elegant  and 
commodious  place  of  worship,  raised  by  the  same  liberal  hand. 
Oathall,  Bretby,  and  various  other  places,  received  the  gospel 
by  her  means.    At  first,  she  confined  herself  to  the  ministers 
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of  the  established  church  as  her  preadiers,  many  of  whom 
obeyed  her  invitation,  and  laboured  in  the  places  where  she 
resided  :  but  her  zeal  enlar^in^;*  with  her  success,  and  a  i;^at 
yariety  of  persons  throughout  the  kin^^dom  begging  her  assis- 
tance, — in  London,  and  many  of  the  most  populous  citien,  she 
set  up  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  and  purchased,  built,  or  hired 
chapels  vast  and  commodious,  for  the  performance  of  divine 
senrice.  As  these  multiplied  exceedingly  throughout  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,'  the  ministers  who  had  before  laboured 
for  her  ladyship  were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  some  unwill- 
ing to  move  in  a  sphere  so  extensive,  and  which  began  to  be 
branded  as  irregular,  and  to  meet  great  opposition  :  yet  many 
persevered  in  their  cordial  services  when  summoned  to  the 
woric,  and  were  content  to  bear  the  cross.  As  this  work 
greatly  enlarged,  beyond  her  power  to  supply  the  chapels  with 
regular  ministers.  Lady  Huntingdon  resolved  to  employ  the 
same  methods  as  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitefield  had  pursued 
with  so  much  success  before.  She  invited  laymen  of  piety 
and  abilities,  to  exhort  and  keep  up  the  congregations  she  had 
established  •." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  UNOSR  OBORGB  HI,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

George  f II  fymmn  religioos  liberty— Religion  revives  —  Oxford  bigotry  — Pioas 
eieigymen  —  Mr.  Griii»haw*8  laboan  and  sncceM  —  Mr.  Berridge's  apostolical 
opemtioos  — Accession  of  evangelical  clergymen— High-chnrch  policy— Ame- 
rican Revolntion  —  Cleqnr  petition  for  abolishing  subscription  —  Pious  prelates  — 
Mrs.  Hannah  More— Mr.  Wilberforce— State  of  religion— Dr.  Haweis*s  Review. 

GsoReB  III  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  October  26, 
1760,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  George  II.  His  majesty 
appearing  to  possess  a  sacred  regard  for  religion,  all  denomi- 
nations had  confidence  in  his  piety  and  virtues ;  and  through- 
out his  protracted  reign  he  honoured  his  own  declaration  in 
his  first  speech  from  the  throne.    On  that  occasion,  the  king 

»  Ibid.  p.  346-250.    - 
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declared,  *'  The  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  permanent 
supports  of  my  throne ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  steadiness 
to  tiiose  principles  will  equal  the  firmness  of  my  invariable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolable.  The 
civil  and  religious  rights  op  my  loving  subjects  arb 

SQUALLY  DEAR  TO  ME  AS  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PREROGATIVE 

OF  MY  CROWN ;  and,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  whole, 
and  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the  Divine  favour  on  my 
reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  countenance  and  en- 
courage THE  PRACTICE  OF  TRUE  RELIGION  AND  VIRTUE." 

Christianity  revived  and  prospered  greatly  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  though  its  triumphs  were  not  the  greatest  in  the 
church  of  England.  Methodism,  in  its  progressive  increase 
through  the  nation,  was  found  to  have  some  considerable  in- 
fluence on  part  of  the  establiehed  clergy :  but  they  were  gene- 
rally hostile  to  the  manifestations  of  primitive  scriptural  piety. 
Mortified  at  seeing  their  province  invaded  by  the  Methodist  lay- 
preachers,  whose  ministry  was  attended  by  multitudes,  the  su- 
perior  clergy  employed  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 
evangelical  godliness,  and  to  extinguish  its  holy  fires.  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  government  would  not  suffer  any  violent 
persecution. 

Oxford  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  this  ecclesiastical  in- 
tolerance: for,  in  1763,  "  six  young  gentlemen  of  Edmund 
Hall  were  expelled  the  university,  after  a  hearing  of  several 
hours,  before  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  some  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  for  holding  Methodistical  tenets,  and  taking  upon 
them  to  pray,  read,  and  expound  the  scriptures,  and  singing 
hymns  in  a  private  house."  A  pious  officer  in  the  university 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  in  support  of 
their  doctrines ;  and  equally  fruitless  was  the  ample  testimony 
borne  by  other  ecclesiastics  to  their  holy  and  exemplary  lives. 
They  were  driven  from  the  church,  and  some  of  them  entered 
the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters. 

Divine  truth,  however,  made  some  progress  in  the  church, 
and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit'was  poured  forth  upon  many 
of  the  clergy  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Among  those 
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ministers  of  the  establishment  who  were  most  distio^shed 
for  their  piety  and  evangelical  labours,  were  Mr.  Walker  of 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Hervey  of  Weston  Favell  in  Norths 
amptonshire,  Mr.  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  and  Mr.  Venn  of 
Hull  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Berrid^e  of  Everton  in  Bedford- 
shire, Mr.  Fletcher  of  Madely  in  Shropshire,  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Leicester,  Mr.  Riland  of  Birmingham,  Messrs.  Romaine, 
Toplady,  Newton,  Cecil,  T.  Scott,  of  London,  Dr.  Haweis  of 
Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  and  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge. 
These  were  as  so  many  luminaries  in  the  church  of  England; 
and  by  their  evangelical  writings,  and  zealous  ministry,  they 
became  a. blessing  to  the  country. 

A  few  particulars  relating  to  some  of  them  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  their  principles  and  labours,  showing  their  one- 
ness of  spirit  with  the  servants  of  Christ  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wesley,  merits  particular 
notice  in  this  place ;  as  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  God.  "  He  was  too 
happy  in  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  rest  satisfied, 
without  taking  every  method  he  thought  likely  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  God  and  Saviour.  And  as  the  very  indigent 
constantly  make  the  want  of  clothes  an  excuse  for  not  coming 
to  church  in  the  day  time,  he  contrived,  for  them  chiefly,  a 
lecture  on  Sunday  evenings,  though  he  had  preached  twice 
in  the  day  before.  God  was  pleased  to  give  great  success  to 
these  attempts,  which  animated  him  still  more  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  Christ.  So,  the  next  year  he  began  a  method, 
which  was  continued  by  him  for  ever  after,  of  preaching  in 
each  of  the  four  hamlets  he  had  under  his  care,  three  times 
«very  month.  By  this  means,  the  old  and  infirm,  who  could 
not  attend  the  church,  had  the  truth  of  God  brought  to  their 
houses ;  and  many,  who  were  so  profane  as  to  make  the  dis- 
tance to  the  house  of  God  a  reason  for  scarcely  ever  coming 
to  it,  were  allured  to  hear.  By  this  time,  the  great  labour 
with  which  he  instructed  liis  own  people,  the  holiness  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  benefit  which  very  many  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes  had  obtained  by  attending  his  ministry, 
concurred  to  bring  upon  him  many  earnest  entreaties  to  come 
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to  didr  houses  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and 
expoood  the  word  of  God  to  souls  as  ignorant  as  they  had  been 
themselves.    This  request  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse :  so  that 
while  he  provided  abundantly  for  his  flock,  he  annually  found 
opportunity  of  preaching  three  hundred  i\mt%  to  congregations 
in  other  parts.  And  for  a  course  oi fifteen  years  or  upwards,  he 
used  to  preach  every  week,fifteen,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty 
times,  besides  visiting  the  sick,  and  other  occasional  duties  of 
his  functions  *."    He  entered  his  eternal  rest,  April  7,  1762. 
Mr.  Berridge  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  officiating  clergymen  at  the  Tabernacle. 
His  biographer  says  of  this  servant  of  Christ,  "  Having  so  good 
a  Master,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  cheerful  steps,  and 
pursued  it  with  the  greatest  industry.    He  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Everton,  a  small  and  trifling 
parish ;  but,  like  the  majestic  sun,  illuminated  an  extensive 
tract  of  country.    His  love  to  mankind  was  ardent.  He  knew 
the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul;  he  knew  the  awful  terrors  of 
the  Lord ;  he  knew  the  emptiness  of  the  present  world ;  he 
knew  the  sandy  foundations  upon  which  thousands  build ;  he 
knew  the  dangerous  devices  of  Satan ;  he  knew  the  awful  pre- 
cipice on  which  the  ungodly  stand.    His  bowels  melted  with 
pity,  his  heart  yearned  to  assist  them.    He  therefore  left  no 
means  unattempted  to  awaken  their  concern,  and  allure  them 
to  the  Son  of  God.    In  his  itinerancy,  he  would  take  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon. 
In  this  circuit  he  preached,  upon  an  average,  from  ten  to 
twelve  sermons  a- week,  and  frequently  rode  a  hundred  miles. 
Nor  were  these  extraordinary  exertions  the  hasty  fruits  of  an 
intermitting  zeal,  but  were  regularly  continued  during  the 
long  succession  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

"  As  to  his  usefulness,  we  learn  from  more  sources  of  in- 
formation than  one,  that  he  was  in  the  first  year  visited  by  a 
thousand  different  persons,  under  serious  impressions ;  and  it 
has  been  computed,  that  under  his  own  and  the  joint  ministry 
of  Mr.  Hicks,  ubont /our  thousand  were  awakened  to  a  concern 
for  their  souls  in  the  space  of  twelve  months.    Incredible  as 

•  Coke  and  Moore's  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  390,  331. 
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this  history  may  appear,  it  comes  authenticated  throu||^h  a 
channel  so  highly  respectable,  that  to  refuse  our  belief  would 
be  iinpardonably  illiberal  *." 

Operations  like  those  of  Grimshaw  and  Berridge,  will  be 
pronounced  uncanonical :  and  they  certainly  were  violations 
of  their  duty  as  clersfymen  of  the  church  of  England :  but 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  Scriptural,  and  rejoiced  in 
seeing  them  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God. 

Mr.  Berridge's  biographer  adds,  "  As  his  labours  were 
prosperous,  so  they  were  opposed.  It  could  not  be  grateful 
to  the  prince  of  darkness  to  behold  his  kingdom  so  warmly 
attacked,  and  his  subjects  in  such  numbers  desert  his  standard. 
Hence  he  stirred  up  all  his  strength ;  and  a  furious  persecution 
ensued.  No  opposition  was  too  violent,  no  names  were  too 
opprobrious,  no  treatment  was  too  barbarous.  Some  of  his 
followers  were  roughly  handled,  and  their  property  destroyed. 
Gentry,  clergy,  and  magistrates,  became  one  hand,  and  em- 
ployed every  engine  to  check  his  progress,  and  silence  him 
from  preaching.  The  Old  Devil  was  the  only  name  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  among  them,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years.  At  home,  his  tables  were  served  by  a  cold 
collation  for  his  numerous  hearers,  who  came  from  far  on 
Sabbath  days,  and  his  field  and  stable  were  open  for  their  horses. 
Abroad,  houses  and  barns  were  rented,  lay  preachers  main- 
tained,  and  his  own  travelling  e^^penses  disbursed  by  himself. 
Cottagers  were  always  gainers  by  his  company.  He  inva- 
riably left  a  half-crown  for  the  homely  provision  of  the  day  ; 
and  during  his  itinerancy  it  actually  cost  him  Jive  hundred 
pounds  in  this  single  article  of  expenditure  f." 

Mr.  Berridge  had  friends  at  court,  by  whose  influence  he 
continued  shielded  in  his  apostolical  labours,  which  closed, 
Jan.  22,  171)3  ;  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  to  an 
immense  concourse  of  sincere  mourners  for  their  spiritual 
father,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge. 

Pious  clergymen  increased,  especially  in  London  and  some 
of  the  larger  towns  in  the  kingdom,  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  some  parishes,  to  choose  a  lecturer  in 

*  Evangelical  Magazine,  vol.  i,  p.  14, 15.  t  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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addition  to  their  rector  or  vicar,  lu  such  cases  the  Disseti* 
ters  exerted  their  inflaence  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  who 
were  known  or  supposed  to  hold  evanf^elical  principles. 
Considerable  accessions  also  were  receiml  by  the  church 
of  England  from  a  class  of  pious  young  men,  who  possessed 
promising  talents,  and  were  sent  to  the  universities,  and 
supported  daring  their  education  by  the  subscriptions  of  in- 
dividuals collected  for  that  purpose.  Besides,  a  society  was 
formed,  with  the  munificent  Mr.  John  Thornton  at  its  head,  for 
the  purchase  of  church  livings;  by  means  of  which  many 
pious  clergymen  were  promoted  to  influential  stations.  Pro- 
prietary chapels  also  were  built  in  many  towns,  especially  in 
cases  of  the  decease  or  removal  of  an  evangelical  clergyman, 
and  for  which  licences  were  procured :  but  in  many  instances 
the  bishops  refused  such  favours,  when  licences  were  pro- 
cured under  the  Toleration  Act ;  and  though  the  Common 
Prayer  was  used  in  the  public  worship,  the  people  were  prac- 
tically Dissenters. 

Religious  liberty  appeared  to  be  seriously  in  danger  during 
the  reign  of  Geoige  III,  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britun.  This  was  the  American  revo- 
lution. Many  of  the  Americans  being  descendants  of  the 
persecuted  nonconformists  of  England  and  Scotland,  were 
enemies  to  episcc^acy  as  unscriptural,  and  advocates  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Those  in  this  country,  therefore,  who  held  the 
like  religious  principles,  naturally  shared  the  same  odium  with 
them,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  was  stamped  by  the 
administration,  and  by  all'  high-churchmen,  \rith  the  oppro- 
brious title  of  rebellion.  This  class  had  become  favourites  at 
court  on  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch:  for  relin- 
quishing their  hopes  of  restoring  the  exiled  Stuarts,  they 
attached  themselves  to  George  III,  and  were  liberally  rewarded 
with  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  state  emoluments. 

Efforts  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  were  made  by  the  court 
party  to  injure  the  toleration ;  they  representing  the  Dissenters 
as  republicans  in  principle,  enemies  to  kings,  subverters  of  the 
government,  and  determined  foes  to  the  established  bishops 
and  clergy,  who  were  the  pillars  of  monarchy. 

otwithstanding  the  anathemas  of  high  churchmen.  Divine 
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Providence  afave  victory  and  **  Independence  "  to  the  Americans . 
They  immediately  formed  a  new  constitution  for  themselves, 
the  basis  of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  equal  right 
of  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  renouncing  the  idea  of  a  religious  national 
establishment,  as  unscriptural  in  its  nature,  and  pernicious  to 
the  interests  of  mankind.    Religion,  in  all  its  forms,  was 
equally  protected,  but  it  was  left  to  her  own  amiable  attrac- 
tionsy  and  to  the  pious  zeal  of  her  own  friends  for  support. 
This  was  a  system  entirely  new  in  the  annals  of  Christendom : 
but  while  high-churchmen  in  England  denounced  it  as  a 
dangerous  experiment,  which  would  issue  in  universal  infidelity 
and  atheism,  intelligent  believers  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
confident  that  it  would  be  favourable  to  the  character  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  happiness,  and  especially  to  the  interests  of 
undefiied  Christianity. 

During  this  struggle  between  England  and  America,  in 
1772,  to  the  astontskment  of  the  nation,  several  hundreds  of 
the  dergp,  supported  by  many  respectable  laymen,  presented 
A  petition  to  parliament,  praying  for  an  entire  deliverance 
from  subscription  to  the  ihirtp-nine  wtklee.    The  petitioners 
Sctated,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
that  every  thing  necessary  to  ssdvation  is  fully  and  sufficiently 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  that,  in  their  interpre- 
tation, they  had  an  inherent  right  to  mak'e  a  full  and  free 
use  of  their  private  judgment,  which  they  held  alone  from 
<vod ;  that  these  were  the  original  principles  of  the  church  of 
En^and,  upon  which   the  Reformation  from  popery  was 
built,  but  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  laws  relating  to 
subscription,  acknowledging  certain  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  fallible  men  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures. 

Though  the  two  professions  of  Civil  Law  and  Physic 
joined  in  this  petition,  as  the  complaints  affected  them,  atid 
though  its  prayer  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burke  and  others 
of  great  influence  in  parliament,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great 
minority. 

Several  pious  prelates  during  the  reign  of  George  111 
deserve  the  most  honourable  mention  in  this  place:   for 
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though^  as  successful  preachers  and  promoters  of  vital  j^od- 
liness,  they  may  not  be  compared  with  those  more  humble 
clerf^ymen  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  some 
of  their  writings  have  been  a  blessiujy^  to  the  church  of  God. 
The  "  Lectures  '*  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  the  learned  biblical 
*'  Lectures,  and  Translation  of  Isaiah ''  by  Bishop  Lowth,  the 
small  but  evanj^eUcal  ^*  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  **  by 
Bishop  Home,  the  popular  treatise  on  the  "Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  by  Dean  Paley,  and  the  '*  Lectures''  of  Bishop 
Porteus,  will  long  be  held  in  high  and  deserved  estimation 
by  students  in  divinity  and  lovers  of  Scriptural  Christianity. 

Religion  in  the  church  of  Bngland,  however,  was  not 
indebted  for  its  revival  solely  to  the  labours  of  its  public 
official  instructors.  Probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  literary 
instrumentality  had  so  favourable  an  influence  ^  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  The  sound,  scriptural  piety  of  that 
learned  and  accomplished  lady  qualified  her  to  write  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  poor,  which  she  did  in  an  engaging  se- 
ries of  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,"  and  for  the  nobles  and 
princes  of  the  nation,  in  a  style  of  classic  elegance  which  attrac- 
ted and  edified  thousands  of  the  great.  Mr.  Vt^lberforce  also, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  was  honoured  for  incalculable 
usefulness  by  his  *'  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious 
System."  A  few  sentences  of  an  introductory  essay  on  that 
work,  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wilson,  the  present  bishop  of  Calcutta, 
will  exhibit  the  state  of  religion  in  England  when  that  book 
appeared.  He  says,  *'  We  need  not  do  more  than  recal  tp 
our  reader's  mind  the  state  of  things  just  previou^y  to  the 
year  1797,  when  this  book  first  appeared.  The  revolutionary 
principles  of  France,  after  desolating  that  fine  country,  had 
infected  our  own.  Europe  beheld  with  dismay,  the  Chris- 
tian faith  abjured,  the  Christian  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
abrogated.  Christian  morals  overthrown;  and  a  flippant, 
unholy,  presumptuous  philosophy,  pretending  to  supply  the 
place  of  Christian  motives  and  Christian  practice.*— The  in- 
fidel writers,  fostered  by  this  state  of  things,  had  been  re- 
futed, indeed,  by  argument,  but  had  not  been  sufficiently 
repelled  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  weapons  —  the  holy 
doctrines  and  consistent  lives  of  the  ministers  of  the  <]9iris- 
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tian  church^  Thu9  ft. general  neglect  or  contempt  for  spin* 
tual  religion^  was  bat  too  prevalent  ii\  the  influential  ranks 
in  our  country.  —  To  stem  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  there- 
fore, in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society  s  to  rouse 
the  national  establishment  to  the  holy  efforts  for  which  it  was 
so  weU  adapted ;  to  restore  the  standard  of  that  pure  and 
vital  Christianity,  on  which  all  subjection  to  law,  and  all 
obedience  from  motives  of  conscience,  and  all  real  morality 
and  piety,  ultimately  depend ;  to  sow  anew  the  principles  of 
loyalty,  contentment,  peace,  holiness,  deeply  and  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  men;  to  rescue,  in  a  word,  our 
country  from  impending  ruin,  and  render  her  a  blessing  to 
the  nations  —  to  these  high  ends,  something  more  was  de- 
cidedly wanting.— One  man  at  length  apprared :  our  author 
was  the  jhououred  individual  *,'' 

Mr.  Mortimer,  a  clerical  friend  of  bishop  Wilson,  in  his 
funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  correctly  says  of  that 
period,  **  Religion,  if  it  deserved  that  name,  which  prevailed 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  was,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  any  thing  but  the  religion  of  the  Bible  or- the 
Cross.  It  was,  in  most  cases,  a  cold,  dry,  insipid  mixture  of 
morality  and  philosophy.  It  talked  of  virtue  and  the  light  of 
nature,  rather  than  holiness  and  the  light  of  grace :  it  ap- 
pealed  to  the  reason,  but  not  to  the  conscience  or  the  heart : 
it  insisted  upon  duties  to  be  performed,  but  it  passed  over 
doctrines  to  be  believed :  in  fine,  it  was  morality,  but  it  was 
not  Christianity.  Many  of  our  clergy,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  being  Puritans,  seemed  almost  to  forget,  that, 
by  their  vocation,  they  were  called  to  be  Christians  f.*' 

Evangelical  truth  and  orthodoxy  had,  however,  considera- 
bly advanced  in  the  church  of  England  before  the  close  of 
the  century;  and  several  hundreds  of  pious  ministers  of 
Christ  were  believed  to  have  been  labouring  with  diligence 
and  zeal  in  that  communion.  Dr.  Haweis,  probably,  was  more 
^mpetent  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  number  and 
character  than  any  other  clergyman.    He  says,  in  a  review 

*  Essay  on  Wilberforce,  p.  xxzi,  zxxiv. 
t  Sermon  for  Wilberforce>  by  Thomas  Mortimer,  B.D.,  p.  14, 16* 
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of  thU  period.  ''The  number  of  those  clergfy,  who  are 
methodisthally  inclined,  that  is,  such  as  titeraUp  and  with  ap* 
parent  zeal  inculcate  the  doctrinal  articles  ^ey  have  sub- 
scribed/ and  live  in  a  state  of  greater  piety  and  separation 
from  the  world  than  the  g^enerality  of  their  brethren,  is  of 
late  amasiuj^ly  increased.  Where  before  scarcely  a  h)an  of 
this  stamp  could  be  found,  some  hundreds,  as  rectors  or 
curates  in  the  established  church,  inculcate  the  doctrines 
which  are  branded  with  Methodism ;  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  kin|(dom,  one  or  more,  and  sometimes 
several,  are  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles, 
who  approve  themselves  faithful  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
^neyard.  Everywhere  they  carry  the  stamp  of  peculiarity, 
and  are  marked  by  their  brethren.  Though  carefully  con- 
forming  to  established  rules,  and  strictly  r^fular,  they  are 
everywhere  objects  of  reproach,  because  they  cannot  but 
reflect  on  those  who  choose  not  to  follow  such  examples. 
They  pay  conscieutiotts  atttention  to  the  souls  of  their  pa- 
rishioners ;  converse  with  them  on  spiritual  subjects,  when- 
ever  they  vbit ;  encourage  prayer  and  praise  in  the  several 
families  under  their  care;  often  meet  them  for  these  pur- 
poses; and  engage  them  to  meet  and  edify  one  another. 
They  join  in  none  of  the  ftuihionable  amusements  of  the  age, 
frequent  not  the  theatres  or  scenes  of  dissipation,  court  no 
favour  of  the  great,  or  human  respect.  They  labour,  in* 
deed,  under  many  discouragements.  All  the  superior  orders 
of  the  clergy  skvn  their  society.  They  htme  often  heen  treated 
Ify  their  diocesans  with  much  insolence  and  oppression.  They 
can  number  no  bishop,  nor  scarcely  a  dignitary  among  (hem. 
Yet  their  number,  strength,  and  respectability,  continue  in- 
creasing.   May  ihey  grow  into  an  host,  lihe  the  host  of  God*,'* 

♦  Impirtial  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  265,  266. 
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CHAPIER  XIV. 

DISSENTEHS  UNDER   OEORGE  III   TO   THE  CLOSE   OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Number  of  Dissenters  — Astodationg  —  CoUeges— Efforts  for  religious  liberty  — 
Archbishop  Drummond  rebuked  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  —  Relief  from  subscrip- 
tion —  Test  Act  — Sunday  Schools  originated  by  Robert  Railies  —  William  Fox 
founds  the  Sunday  School  Society  —  Sunday  Schools  among  Dissenters  —  Revival 
of  Religion  —  Baptist.  Missionary  Society  originated  by  Dr.  Carey  —  London 
Missionary  Society— Warwiclcshire  ministers—  Parliamentary  measures  —  Public 
services  in  London  —  Character  of  the  first  meetings  —  Twenty-nine  missionaries 
ordahied  for  the  South  Seas  —  New  era  hi  religion —Scottish  Missionary  Society 
—  Home  Missions— Religious  Tract  Society  formed  —  Qualcen  and  the  Slave 
Trade  —  Dissenting  controversies  —  Daabeny's  Guide  to  the  Church  refuted  — 
Great  men  —  William  Fuller  —  John  Howard. 

Genuine  godliness,  dunnf^  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  adranced  much  among  the  Dissenters  of  Great 
Britain.  Methodism,  in  its  several  sections,  making  rapid 
progress  through  the  country,  produced  a  salutary  influence 
upon  their  churches.  Their  number  had  increased  above  a 
hundred  congregations  during  the  former  part  of  the  century, 
but  their  prosperity  was  for  greater  in  the  latter.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III,  in  1760,  the  regular  churches,  in- 
cluding the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  were 
ascertained  to  amount  in  England  and  Wales,  to  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty -tvoo^  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty 
were  in  the  Principality. 

Monthly  lectures  were  now  revived  and  established  among 
the  Independents  in  London,  and  these  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  county  associations  of  ministers  and  churches, 
especially  by  the  Independents,  which  were  established 
throc^h  nearly  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  for  the  promotion 
of  vital  religion.  These  assembling  at  stated  quarterly  and 
annual  meetings^  for  sermons,  conference,  and  prayer,  various 
schemes  of  benevolence  were  originated,  especially  the  esta- 
blishment of  colleges  for  the  education  of  able  pastors  to  the 
churches  already  planted,  and  to  perpetuate  a  learned  mi- 
nistry. 

Seminaries  had  already  existed  for  these  purposes  in  dif- 
^£erent  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  many  able  tutors :  but  now 
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sereral  foundations  were  laid,  which  were  designed  to  be 
permanent :  Homerton  College,  London ;  Wymondly  College, 
in  Herts;  the  Western  Academy,  at  £xeter;  Rotherham 
College,  near  Sheffield ;  Hoxton  College,  London ;  and  others 
at  Newport  Pagnel,  Idle,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Hackney,  near 
the  metropolis,  arose,  or  were  more  firmly  established  within 
this  period,  sending  forth  many  pastors,  who  have  been  an 
incalculable  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

Chrbtian  benevolence  was  not  satisfied  to  limit  its  opera- 
tions within  Great  Britain  :  but  from  these  associations  arose, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  many  of  those  noble  institutions, 
which  embrace  the  whole  world,  contemplating  the  subver- 
sion and  annihilation  of  error  and  false  religion,  and  the 
evangelization  of  all  the  human  family. 

Toleration  was  indeed  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters;  and 
George  HI  honoured  his  profession  "  to  maintain  toleration 
inviolable "  during  his  long  reign  :  but  religious  liberty  was 
far  from  being  complete.  Considerable  impediments  ob- 
structed the  active  benevolence  of  Dissenters,  and  they  sought 
their  removal.  Dissenters,  on  procuring  a  licence  for  the 
ministry,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  they  considered  a  grievance ;  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Protestantism,  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  relieved,  at  least  equally  with  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  177^,  therefore,  a  Bill  to  that  effect  passed 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  bishops  opposing  it  in  the 
Lords,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  102  ag«aist29.  In 
1773  the  Bill  again  passed  the  Commons;  but  it  >vas again 
rejected  in  the  Lords'.  An  incident  occurred  in  the  debate, 
which  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  parties  in 
those  times.  ^*  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Dr.  Drummond, 
archbishop  of  York,  attacked  the  Dissenting  ministers  with 
singular  violence,  and  charged  them  with  being  men  of  close 
ambition.  They  had,  however,  the  happiness  to  find  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  spoke  in  the  fol-^ 
lo>ving  terms :  '  This  is  judging  uncharitably,  and  whoever 
brings  such  a  charge  without  proof,  defames.'  Here  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded.    '  The  Dissenting 
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ministers  are  represented  as  men  of  close  ambition;  they  are 
so,  my  lords,  and  their  ambition  is  to  keep  close  to  the 
college  of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals ;  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of  interested  and  as- 
piring bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and 
spiritual  worship ;  we  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  li- 
turgy, and  an  Arminian  clergy.  The  Reformation  has  laid  open 
the. Scriptures  to  all;  let  not  the  bishops  shut  them  again. 
Laws  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  power  are  pleaded,  which  it 
would  shock  humanity  to  execute.  It  is  said  that  religious 
sects  have  done  great  mischief,  when  they  were  not  kept 
under  restramt ;  but  history  affords  no  proof  that  sects  have 
ever  been  mischievous,  when  they  were  not  oppressed  and 
persecuted  by  the  ruling  church*.' " 

Scriptural  knowledge  continued  to  advance  in  the  nation, 
and  public  opinion  made  prioress  in  favour  of  religious  li- 
berty ;  so  that,  in  1779,  the  PisHcnters  triumphed,  and  the 
Bill  for  relieving  them  from  subscription  passed  with  but 
feeble  opposition.  The  apprehended  dangers  to  the  civil 
constitution,  from  Dbsenters,  had  now  so  far  vanished,  that 
they  were  tolerated  in  England,  on  midcing  the  following  de- 
claration on  obtaining  a  licence  to  exercise  their  ministry : — 
'*  I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and  as  such,  that 
I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  commonly  received  among  Protestant  churches,  do  contain 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  I  do  receive  the  same  as 
the  rule  of  my  doctrine  and  practice." 

Confident  in  their  integrity  and  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  the  Dissenters  sought,  in  1790,  aMtWtime,  relief  from 
the  "  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,"  which  obliged  all  who  held 
offices  of  trust,  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
church  of  England :  but  their  attempts  for  this  righteous 
relief  were  as  yet  fruitless.  Mr.  Fox  was  their  leader,  sup- 
ported by  several  mighty  advocates ;  but  "  on  the  division  of 
the  House,  there  appeared,  for  the  motion,  one  hundred  and 
five ;  and  against  it  two  hundred  and  mnety-four.     For  the 

*  Bogue  and  Bennet's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii,  p.  467, 468. 
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Socinianism,  corrupting  several  others  of  the  professed  ser- 
vants of  Christ. 

New  zeal  at  this  period  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  midland  counties ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  excited  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  the  gracious 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carey,  of  Seram- 
pore,  in  India,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Leicester,  proposed  to 
the  Northamptonshire  Association  of  Baptist  Ministers  and 
Churches,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  "  whether  it  were  not 
practicable  and  obligatory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
Heathen  ? ''  He  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  re- 
commending his  brethren,  "  First,  to  attempt  great  things /or 
God ; "  and  "  Secondly,  to  expect  great  things  from  God.'' 
Inspired  with  delight  at  his  recommendation,  the  attempt  was 
resolved,  and  a  collection  made  for  the  magnificent  under- 
taking, amounting  to  13/.  2s.  6d.  Thus  originated  the  ''Bap^ 
tist  Missionary  Society,"  the  first  of  those  noble  institutions 
in  England.  Hindostan  was  chosen  as  the  immediate  field 
of  labour ;  and  God  has  put  the  most  distinguished  honour 
on  that  department  of  this  Society's  labours,  especially  in  the 
various  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Benevolent  zeal,  from  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  excited  the 
Independent  body  in  Warwickshire,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ported the  worthy  resolution  of  the  Baptists ;  and,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  their  ministers  held  at  Warwick,  it  was  considered, 
*♦  fThat  is  the  duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.^"  After  some  consideration,  the  following  reso. 
lutions  were  agreed  to : — 

"1.  It  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to 
employ  every  means  in  their  power  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  2.  As  ministers  of  Christ,  solemnly  engaged  by  our  office 
to  exert  ourselves  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual 
good  of  men,  we  unite  in  a  determination  to  promote  this 
great  design  in  our  respective  connections. 

"  3.  That  we  will  immediately  recommend  to  our  friends 
the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  above  purpose,  and  report 
progress  at  the  next  meeting. 
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"4.  That  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  seven 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  be  a  season  fixed  on  for  united  prayer 
to  God,  for  the  success  of  every  attempt  by  all  denominations 
of  Christians  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

"5.  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  be  desired  to  prepare  a 
circular  letter,  on  the  subject  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  by  the 
next  meeting. 

''  6.  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Nuneaton,  on  Tues- 
day, August  6,  1793." 

Pledging  themselves  to  this  good  work  of  God,  the 
ministers  then  present  commenced  a  subscription  amounting 
to  65/. 

Dr.  Williams  prepared  the  **  Letter,"  addressed  to  the 
'^ Independent  Churches  in  Warwickshire,"  with  a  ''Post- 
script," of  some  length,  addressed  to  the  ''Independent 
Associations  of  Ministers  in  the  other  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,"  inviting  them  to  similar  attempts.  Missionary 
prayer  meetings  were  held  as  proposed,  considerable 
sums  of  money  were  contributed,  and  two  "  Itinerant 
Preachers"  were  supported  for  the  neglected  villages  in 
Warwickshire. 

Divine  influence  had  prepared  the  minds  of  many  for  this 
appeal.  A  letter  from  America  on  this  grand  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  September  1793 ;  and 
in  November  1794,  "Letters  on  Missions"  by  "Melville 
Home,  Jately  chaplain  of  Sierra  Leone,"  were  reviewed 
in  that  periodical,  the  reviewer  offering  100/.  from  a 
"  gentleman,"  and  500/.  from  a  "  minister,"  for  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  work  of  missions.  Dr.  Williams  published 
another  letter  in  that  magazine,  in  November,  detailing  some 
of  the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  Warwickshire  Association  ,*  and 
that  useful  periodical,  commenced  only  in  July  1793,  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  important  or^an 
in  the  revival  of  pure  religion  in  England,  in  connection  with 
Christian  missions  to  the  Heathen :  for  out  of  these  various 
efibrts  arose  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  missions  received  a  new  illus- 
tration by  the  formation  of  this  great  institution.    On  Mon- 

2  Q 
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day  September  2\,  ]79S,  many  ministets  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  met  in  London,  and  unanimously  resolved 
that  a  "  Mission  to  the  Heathen  was  desirable,"  paying  down 
740/.  in  donations  towards  the  object.  Sermons  were  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Haweis,  Burder,  Great- 
head,  Hey,  Rowland  Hill,  and  Bogue,  and  the  public  meet- 
ings continued  five  days.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
delightful  character  of  these  services  is  utterly  impossible ;  in 
which  the  most  eminent  Independent  ministers  were  joined  in 
cordial  union  by  ministers  of  the  Presbjrterian  Secession 
church,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  several  of  the  church  of 
England.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  pre- 
sent. Spa  Fields  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  Surrey 
Chapel,  the  largest  places  of  worship,  were  crowded  to  excess, 
and  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  speeches,  all  indicated  the 
gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  special  prayer 
meetings  were  held  at  the  same  time  by  many  in  Scotland  \ 

When  it  was  publicly  resolved  on  the  Monday  evening, 
"  That  a  Misshn  to  the  Heathen  teas  desirable,"  tears  of  joy 
burst  forth  from  many  ministers,  so  as  to  impede  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  business !  And  the  servants  of  God  of  all 
denominations,  uniting  in  the  services,  agreed  with  Dr.  Bogue 
in  his  sermon,  that  this  was  the  *' funeral  of  bigotry,'*  being 
constrained  to  declare  that  this  was  a  "  New  Pentecost:* 

Corresponding  efforts  were  immediately  made  to  prepare  a 
mission  to  the  South  Seas.  Contributions  were  liberally 
made ;  a  ship  was  purchased ;  and  on  Thursday,  July  28, 
1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  this 
work,  at  Zion  Chapel,  London.  Dr.  Hunter  preached  on  the 
occasion,  and  Dr.  Williams  delivered  a  charge  to  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  after  which,  '*  an  Episcopalian,  a  Scotch  Seceder, 
a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent,  and  a  Methodist,  united  In 
the  designation  of  the  missionaries,"  addressing  them  severally 
in  the  following  words,  "  Go,  our  beloved  brother,  and  live 
agreeably  to  this  Holy  Word  (putting  a  Bible  into  his  hand), 
and  publish  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  hea- 
then, according  to  your  calling,  gifts,  and  abilities,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; "  to 
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which  each  replied^  '*  I  will>  God  bein^  my  helper."  Every 
Christian  reader  knows  the  successes  of  these  servants  of  God 
ia  the  South  Seas. 

Scriptural  piety  and  genuine  Christianity  were  here  happily 
illustrated,  in  conformity  with  the  catholic  principle  laid 
down  at  the  General  Meetino^  in  May,  when  it  was  resolved, 
*^That  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  cause  of  future  discus- 
sion, it  is  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  that  its  design  is  not  to  send  Presbyteriauisro, 
Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of  church 
order,  but  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  the 
Heathen^  and  Chat  it  shall  be  left  to  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons whom  God  may  call  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  from 
among  them,  to  assume  for  themselves  such  form  of  church 
government  as  to  them  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

**  The  Missionary  Societt,"  thus  formed,  sending  out 
a  ship  with  so  many  missionaries  to  the  Heathen,  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  whole  religious  community ;  and  led  to  a 
series  of  operations,  both  within  the  churches  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, and  in  the  church  of  England,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  unnuiabered  blessings  to  our  country  and  to  all 
nations.  New  life  and  zeftl  appeared  to  be  imparted  imme- 
diately to  multitudes  of  all  denominations,  constraining  them 
to  honour  their  profession  as  Christians. 

Scotland  participated  in  this  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
4uid  an  1796,  was  formed  the  ''  Scottish  Missionary  Society.*' 

Evangelical  labours  were  now  more  clearly  perceived  to  be 
needful  for  our  own  country;  and  those  who  were  the  most 
zealous  for  the  cause  of  Christ  abroad,  became  the  most  cou- 
sbtently  alive  to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home.  Hants, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  engaged  the  benevolent  regards  of  several 
Loudon  ministers,  who  determined  on  adopting  means  to 
evangelize  our  neglected  peasantry.  *'The  Village  Itiner- 
ancy, or  Evangelical  Association  for  spreading  the  gospel  in 
England,"  was  formed  in  London  in  1796,  the  Rev.  John 
Eyre,  M.  A.,  a  clergyman  of  enlarged  benevolence  of  heart, 
i^niti^g  with  Dissenters  in  this  Institution. 

Nnmeruus  villages  around  tb^  metropolis  remaining  desti- 
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tute  of  the  means  of  grace,  especially  of  an  evangelical 
ministry,  the .  "  London  Itinerant  Society "  was  formed,  in 
1796.  Many  preaching  stations  and  Sunday  schools  were 
established  by  this  Society,  which  employed  as  agents  gifted 
laymen  generally  within  fifteen  miles  of  London. 

Influenced  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to  seek  the  immortal 
benefit  of  their  countrymen,  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  formed  the  '*  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society*' in  1797. 

Religion  was  greatly  promoted  by  these  several  institu- 
tions :  but  another  was  found  to  be  wanting,  to  furnish  a 
cheap  instrumentality.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  had  set  a  worthy 
example  in  the  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts ; "  and  the  Rev. 
G.  Burder,  and  Rev.  S.  Greathead,  had  been  worthy  coadju- 
tors by  their  "  Village  Tracts  : "  but  another  society  was 
formed  May  17, 1799,  for  the  circulation  of  Religious  Tracts. 
^'The  Religious  Tract  Society''  originated  principally  with 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.  M ,  a  Baptist  minister  near 
London ;  it  includes  every  denomination  of  Christians,  and  its 
publications  are  prepared  according  to  ti  fundamental  principle, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Missionary  Society.  They  are  to  con- 
sist of  "pure  truth,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  society's  first 
tract,  written  by  Dr.  Bogue,  an  Independent  minister. 
By  "pure  truth,*'  the  committee  add,  in  explanation,  "  when 
not  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  refer  to  those 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Cranmer  agreed.  On  this  large  portion  ground, 
which  the  Churchman,  the  Dissenter,  and  the  foreigner 
jointly  occupy,  they  conceive  that  Christian  union  may  be 
established  and  strengthened.  Christian  affection  excited  and 
cherished,  and  Christian  zeal  concentrated  and  rendered 
proportionably  effective."  On  this  truly  catholic  basis  this 
wisely  adapted  institution  has  been  carried  on,  and  its  bene- 
ficial operations  have  been  acknowledged  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Religion  was  not  supposed  to  flourish  greatly  during  this 
period  among  the  Friends,  or  Quakers  :  but  this  perhaps  may 
be  in  some  degree  a  mistake,  owing  to  their  unobtrusive  pecu- 
liarities.   Humanity,  in  the  highest  degree,  was  cherished  by 
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this  denomination  of  Dissenters;  and  to  them  principally 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  **  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade." 
They  sent  the  fint  petition  to  parliament  for  the  termination 
of  that  dreadful  traffic,  in  1783.  They  formed  an  "Associa- 
tion for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  and  drew  up  and 
circulated  thousands  of  the  **  Case  of  our  Fellow-Creatures* 
the  Oppressed  Africans."  Tkey  sustained  and  encouraged 
Clarkson  in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  on  the  enormities  of  that 
atrocious  traffic,  and  they  were  the  most  constant  and  zealous 
supporters  of  the  paiiiamentary  measures  of  Wilberforce. 

Genuine  godliness  was  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  with  the 
Dissenters,  and  all  other  considerations  were  comparatively 
of  little  account  with  them  :  yet  they  were  far  from  being 
regardless  of  their  peculiar  principles,  and  they  had  frequent 
occasion  to  come  forth  in  their  defence.  For  besides  the  general 
opprobrium  and  the  various  grievances,  which  they  suf- 
fered as  Dissenters  from  the  chartered  communion,  their 
active  zeal  repeatedly  called  forth  the  most  uncharitable  cen- 
sures  and  provoking  attacks  of  high  churchmen.  Episcopal 
''  charges  "  and  "  visitations  "  furnished  opportunities  for  in- 
dulging the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions and  the  most  fearful  denunciations  were  published 
concerning  them,  as  ignorant,  fiactious  scliismatics,  guilty  of 
heresy  and  treason.  These  accusations  were  unsparingly 
brought  agiunst  them  after  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the 
outrages  comuiitted  at  Birmingham,  against  Dr.  Priestley  and 
his  friends  in  the  burning  of  two  chapels  and  several  private 
houses  in  1793,  indicated  the  evil  spirit  that  was  cherished  by 
mistaken  bigots. 

Archdeacon  Dambeny's  "Guide  to  the  Church"  appears 
to  have  excited  the  most  interest ;  as  that  work  places  all 
Dissenters  under  the  ban  of  the  Redeemer's  empire,  de- 
nouncing their  preachers  as  no  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the 
sacraments  which  they  minister  as  altogether  invalid.  Such 
temerity  and  uncharitableness  called  forth  several  apologists 
for  Dissenters  even  among  churchmen ;  and  among  these  was 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart,  who,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Brotherly 
Love  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,*'  shows 
that  Mr.  Daubeny  himself  it  the  chief  Disseoter^  not  only 
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from  the  principles  of  charity  and  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
the  doctrines  of  hia  own  church ;  and  that  though  "  he  denies 
the  validity  of  any  sacrament  not  administered  by  clergymen 
episcopally  orduned,  yet  tico  meiropoiitans,  Tillotison  and 
Seeker,  and  /our  heads  of  the  church,  James  I,  William  III, 
and  the  Jirst  two  Georges,  were  not  episcopally  baptized  *." 

Bigotry  being  cherished  and  manifested  so  frequently 
against  Dissenters,  their  defence  was  undertaken  in  a  new 
form  by  Mr.  Graham,  a  Scotch  seceding  minister  of  New- 
castle, in  his  "  Review  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of 
Europe."  After  a  comprehensive  survey,  he  announces  the 
conclusion,  that  this  long  established  connection  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Scriptures,  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  dangerous  to 
the  civil  state.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  work  was  not  very 
manifest :  but  its  influence  has  been  proved  by  a  progressive 
conviction  that  exclusive  religious  establishments  are  contrary 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Great  men  abounded  among  the  Dissenters  of  this  period, 
as  is  manifest  by  the  noble  institutions  founded  by  them. 
Some  of  their  names  have  been  already  recorded,  as  they  de- 
serve to  be  preserved  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  their 
country.  But  besides  the  learned  tutors  of  the  several 
colleges,  two  individuals  among  the  laity  require  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour,  as  benefactors  to  the  world.  William 
Fuller,  Esq.,  a  banker  of  London,  was  a  liberal  friend  to 
ministers  of  poor  congregations,  and  to  their  widows.  His 
patronage  of  the  Heckmondwicke  Academy  was  a  blessing  to 
Yorkshire.  His  benefactions  to  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  in 
various  forms,  were  very  (ionsiderable.  He  left  a  handsome 
sum  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy ;  and  it  hfis 
been  stated  by  an  Independent  minister,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  at  his 
death,  he  gave  to  the  support  of  religion  in  different  ways  to 
the  amount  of  Mty  thousand  pounds  ! 

John  Howard,  Esq.  to  whom  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
agreed  to  give  that  most  amiable  title,  th&  Philanthropist, 

•  Hbtory  of  Dissenters,  vol.  ii,  p.  496. 
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was  a  uniform  intelligent  Dissenter.  Howard  *'  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments, 
for  his  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  man- 
kind :  *'  and  Burke,  the  most  eloquent  of  British  statesmen, 
pronounced,  in  the  senate,  his  merited  eulogy.  Howard,  like 
his  blessed  Saviour,  in  whose  atonement  he  believed  for  sal- 
vation, ''  went  about  doing  good ; "  and  having  "  travelled, 
on  the  reform  of  prisons,  in  less  than  ten  years,  more  than 
42,033  miles,  died  of  the  plague,  at  Cherson,  in  Russian 
Tartary,  January  the  20th,  1790."  His  splendid  statue  of 
marble  ''was  the  first  monument  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
which  graced  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WESLEYAN   METHODISTS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTVRY. 

Methodism  In  America  — Two  preachers  sent  thither— Mr.  Asbury appointed  — 
Miuatet  of  Conference  oflfend  some  Calvinists  —  Satisfied  by  Mr.  Wesley  —  Con- 
trorersyon  the  sutdect  —  Methodist  MagHzine  cominenced  — Dsbd  of  Dbcla- 
RATi DM  —  Methodist  MitsioHB  —  Mr.  Wesley  ordains  a  bishop  for  America-— 
His  justification  of  thb  measure  —  Death  of  Mr.  Wesley — State  of  Methodfom  — 
Statistics  of  Methodism  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

Methodism,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley,  had  already 
taken  deep  root  in  the  nation ;  and  it  continued  to  increase, 
extending  its  influence  in  the  power  of  godliness  to  the 
colonics  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  conference  held  at  Leeds, 
in  1769,  "  the  preachers  had  the  pleasure  of  being  informed, 
that  Methodism  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the  vast  continent 
of  America.  A  preaching  house  had  been  built  at  New  York, 
and  a  cry  was  heard,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  Mr.  Richard 
Boardman  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pillmoor  willingly  offered  them- 
selves for  this  service,  and  took  a  present  in  their  hands  of 
fifty  pounds,  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love.  Methodism  had  its 
first  introduction  into  America  by  certain  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated thither  from  England  and  Ireland,  assisted  by  Lieute- 
nant (commonly  called  Captain)  Webb,  who  was  then  in  New 
York  \vith  the  army ;  he  preached  there  and  at  Philadelphia 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  In  1771  >  Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  who 
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has  proved  so  great  and  distinguished  an  ornament  to  the 
church,  was  sent  thither  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference." 
Mr.  Crowther  adds,  in  1814,  *'  He  now  presides,  under  the 
character  of  Bishop,  over  all  the  Methodists  in  the  United 
States;  a  country  not  less  thaU  1,300  miles  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  May  he  not  be  said  to  have  the  largest  see 
of  any  bishop  in  the  world  ?  Yet  many  curates  have  larger 
salaries  *." 

''Minutes  of  Conference**  being  now  published  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  their  decisions  were  made  known  to  the 
public;  and  their  statements  of  doctrine  in  1770,  expressed 
as  if  salvation  were  to  be  obtained  by  human  works,  gave 
serious  offence  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  her  chap- 
lains, as  being,  in  their  opinion,  "  injurious  to  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity."  Circulars  were  issued, 
calling  upon  the  principal  Calvinists,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  *'  to  insist  upon  a  formal 
recantation  of  the  said  Minutes,  or  in  case  of  refusal  to  sign 
and  publish  their  protest  against  themf.*' 

The  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley  was  the  most  active 
clergyman  in  this  afiair,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and 
his  brother  Sir  Richard  Hill,  with  several  eminent  men,  both 
clergy  and  laymen.  Mr.  Shirley  went  to  the  conference,  with 
liine  or  ten  of  his  friends ;  on  which  Mr.  Wesley  remarks, 
"  We  conversed  freely  for  about  two  hours.  And  I  believe  they 
were  satisfied,  that  we  were  not  such  dreadful  heretici*  as  they 
imagined,  but  were  tolerably  sound  in  the  faith  J."  Notwith- 
standing, for  several  years  a  controversy  was  carried  on 
between  Mr.  Wesley's  vindicators  and  opposers,  distinguished 
by  a  lamentable  degree  of  bitterness  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Wesley's  most  able  defender  was  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  clergyman 
of  Madely:  his  ''Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  and  several 
other  works,  remain  as  monuments  of  his  amiable  spirit  and 
apostolic  piety. 

Periodical  literature  was  seen  to  have  an  incalculable  influ- 
ence  on  the  nation ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  began  to  employ  this  means 
for  the  advantage  and  the  strengthening  of  his  religious  societies : 

•  Portraiture  of  Methodiim,  p.  ej>,  70.     t  Ibid.  p.  72.    t  Ibid.  p. 74. 
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to  promote  their  edification,  and  to  represent  Methodism  to 
the  world,  he  published,  January  1,  1778,  the  first  number  of 
the  Arminian  Magazine.  He  continued  to  publish  a  number 
every  month  until  his  death ;  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
ever  since  by  the  Conference,  under  the  title  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Magazine. 

Methodism  in  1784  was  distinguished  by  two  remarkable 
measures  being  adopted,  by  which  the  Wesleyan  body  became 
strengthened  and  enlarged :  one  was  the  execution  of  the 
"Deed  of  Declaration,"  and  the  other  was  the  "Origin  of 
Foreign  Missions." 

Dr.  Coke  originated  "The  Deed  op  Declaration," 
which  was  sijgned  by  Mr.  Wesley,  Feb.  28,  1784 ;  constituting 
One  Hundred  preachers,  mentioned  by  name,  **  The  Confer- 
ence of  the  people  called  Methodists :  *'  this  instrument  being 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  secures  their  chapels  as  the  perpetual 
property  of  the  Conference. 

Methodist  Missions  to  foreign  countries  were  projected  in 
1784,  in  the  conference  held  that  year  at  Leeds,  when 
Mr.  Wesley  announced  his  intention  of  sending  Dr.  Coke, 
and  some  other  preachers,  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
after  the  acknowledgment  of  their  "Independence"  by  the 
British  Qovemment. 

Messrs.  Pillmoor,  Boardman,  and  Asbury,  had  eminently 
succeeded  in  their  labours  in  America ;  and  the  latter  having 
sent  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  great  country, 
announcing  "the  extreme  uneasiness  of  the  people's  minds 
for  want  of  the  sacraments,"  Mr.  Wesley  then  formed  the 
"  design  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  church  government,  and  of 
establishing  an  ordination  for  his  American  societies ; "  and 
at  Bristol  he  orduned  several,  besides  Dr.  Coke,  giving  him 
letters  of  ordination  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  to  be  printed  as  a  circular  in  America.  A  few 
paragraphs  from  this  document,  dated  Bristol,  September  10, 
1784,  will  be  most  appropriate  here,  as  shouting  the  opinions 
of  a  great  mind  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.   Mr.  Wesley  says : — 

"  Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church  convinced 
me  many  years  ago,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the 
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same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  importuned  from  time  to  time« 
to  exercise  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  our  travelling 
preachers.  But  I  have  still  refused :  not  only  for  peac,e'  sake, 
but  because  I  was  determined  as  little  as  possible  to  violate 
the  established  order  of  the  national  church  to  which  I 
belonged. 

"But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal 
jurisdiction.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  parish 
ministers.  So  that  for  a  hundred  miles  together  there  is  none 
either  to  baptize  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here 
therefore  my  scruples  are  at  an  end :  and  I  conceive  myself  at 
full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  right, 
by  appointing  and  sending  labourers  into  the  harvest. 

*'  I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis 
Asbury,  to  be  joint  Superintendents  over  our  brethren  in 
North  America:  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas 
Vasey,  to  act  as  Elders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper.  And  I  have  prepared  a 
Liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
CI  think  the  best  constituted  national  church  in  the  world) 
which  I  advise  all  the  travelling  preachers  to  use  on  the 
Lord's  day,  in  all  the  congregations,  reading  the  Litany  only 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  praying  extempore  on  all 
other  days.  I  also  advise  the  elders  to  administer  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  day  *." 

Prosperity  continued  to  attend  the  laborious  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  preachers  until  the  death  of  their  venerable 
father  in  the  Gospel,  who  closed  his  devoted  life  of  usefulness 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Christian  philanthropy  and  dili* 
gence.  His  frequently  repeated  acknowledgment,  after  all 
his  eminent  services  to  mankind,  was, 

**  I  the  chief  o^sinaers  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  ine." 

John  Wesley  entered  his  eternal  rest,  March  2,  1791,  aged 

*  Life  of  Wesley  by  Coke  and  More,4>.  450-^1. 
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8S  years  :  but  his  brother  Charles  Wesley  finished  his  mortal 
course  March  29,  1788>  a^ed  80  years,  leaving  the  character 
of  a  devoted  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Wesleyan  Methodism,  forming  a  most  consolidated  frater- 
ternity,  bound  together  by  the  wisest  system  of  polity,  pre^ 
sented  a  most  astonishing  multitude  united  in  ''Society/' 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  founder,  the  numbers  of  which 
arc  here  given,  as  the  most  important  illustration  of  his  wise 
arrangement  and  persevering  zeal.    There  were  in 

Circuits.            Preachers.  Members. 

England 65  196  52,832 

Ireland 29  67  14,106 

Scotland 8 18  1,086 

Wales 3  7  566 

IsleofMan 1   3  2,580 

Norman  Isles 2  4  498 

West  Indies 7  13  4,500 

British  America 4  6  800 

United  States  97  198  43,265 


Total  216  512  120,233 


Prosperity  still  attended  the  Methodists,  as  will  be  mani- 
fest  from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  numbers  of 
circuits,  preachers,  and  members  in  1799,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Circuits.  Preachers.  Members. 

Epgland 107  288  84,429 

Ireland 34  83  16,227 

Scotland 6  16  1,117 

Wales 5  11  1,195 

IsleofMan 1  4  4,100 

Norman  Isles 1  7  734 

West  Indies 13  23  11,170 

;    British  America 13  8    1,610 

United  States 109  400  60,169 


Total 289  840  180,751 
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CHAFTER  XVI. 

CALVINISnC  METHODISTS  TO  THE  CLOSE    OP    THE  EIGRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Whitefield*s  Connection, 

CalvinisHc  Methodists  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Whitefield  —  Mr.  Rowland  Hfll,  his 
snccessor  —  His  itinerant  labours  —  Refused  ordination  by  Hx  bishops  —  His 
marriage  and  ordination  —Vindicates  his  itinerant  ministry — Mr.  Jay*s  testimony 
to  his  labours— Surrey  Chapel  built—  Its  coitnection  with  tlie  revival  of  religion  — 
Dr.  Haweis  concerning  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Mr.  Whitbfibld's  attached  personal  friends,  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  greatly  edified,  by  his 
ministry,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  His  "  Taber- 
nacles "  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  were  supplied  by 
someof  the  most  popular  preachers,  both  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
and  Dissenters,  and  the  congregations  continued  very  large. 
They  were  not,  however,  formed  into  a  united  body  like  those 
who  were  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley :  there  was  not,  therefore, 
a  systematic  and  disciplined  increase  in  this  denomination,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  as  among  the 
Wesleyan  branch  of  Methodists. 

Mr.  Whitefield's  death  was  felt  as  a  most  grievous  loss  to 
his  friends :  for  though  his  chapels  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustess,  scarcely  any  provision  had  been  made  by 
him  for  a  successor  in  his  extraordinary  ministry.  His 
mantle,  however,  was  regarded  as  having  fallen  on  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  a  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.  This  young 
collegian  possessed  astonishing  powers  of  oratory,  sanctified 
with  the  sincerest  piety,  and  inflamed  with  zeal  for  God  his 
Saviour  and  love  to  the  souls  of  men;  and  even  while  at 
the  university  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  White- 
field,  entering  into  many  of  his  itinerating  preaching  labours 
and  evangelical  practices.  Before  completing  his  collegiate 
course  he  preached  in  the  fields,  through  many  parts  of  the 
country,  to  thousands,  and  in  the  chapels  of  Mr.  Whitefield, 
the  Tabernacle,  and  at  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  by 
which  he  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dism. 

Mr.  Hill  was  firmly  resolved  on  this  uncanonical  course  of 
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proceeding,  confidently  persuaded  thai  it  was  the  will  of  Qod, 
who  appeared  manifestly  to  bless  his  labours  in  the  convert 
sion  of  sinners.  Mr.  Berridge  and  Mr.  Whitefield  encouraged 
him  in  his  successful  nnnistry,  and  though  he  was  refused 
ordination  by  nw  bishops,  on  account  of  his  alleged  irregu- 
larity, no  sacrifice  could  induce  him  to  refrain  from  a  prac- 
tice which  so  clearly  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  the  brightest 
tokens  of  the  Irvine  approbation. 

Mr.  Hill  married  Miss  Tudway,  May  24,  1775;  and  by 
the  influence  of  his  father  in  law.  Dr.  Wills,  the  aged  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  ordained  kirn  Deacon,  June  6thj  *^  without 
any  promise  or  condition  whate?er  "  respecting  his  itinerant 
preaching :  but  his  retired  curacy  of  Kingston  in  Somerset^« 
shire,  did  not  present  a  field  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ardent 
desire  for  usefulness;  and  he  continuied  his  practice  of 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salration  in  the  chapels  of 
Dissenters  and  in  unconsecrated  places.  His  friends  remon- 
strated with  him,  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  hindered  his 
preferment,  while  it  was  in  reality  a  partial  secession  from 
the  church  of  England :  but  the  zealous  Methodist  replied, 
*'  It  is  nd  secession  from  the  church  of  Christ.  My  desire 
is  to  win  iOuU,  not  Injtngt;  and  if  I  can  secure  the  bees,  I 
care  not  who  gets  the  hives."  Mr.  Hill  justified  his  itinerant 
labours  by  saying,  **  The  whole  world  is  my  parish :  for  our 
Lord  has  commanded.  Go  into  all  the  World,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

Mr.  HilPs  character,  labours,  and  success,  cannot  in  thb 
place  be  at  all  adequately  given ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  '*  Life "  of  this  extraordinary  man  of  God,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sydney.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jay,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  for 
that  venerable  minister,  who  died  A]Hril  11,  1833,  aged  89, 
says  of  his  early  ministry,  ''  His  condition  in  life,  his  youth, 
the  s^rightliness  of  his  imagination,  the  earnestness  of  his 
address,  produced  an  amazing  attention  and  effect.  He 
preached  in  the  streets,  on  the  quays  (of  Bristol),  and  at 
Kingswood,  among  the  colliers.  He  spread  the  gospel 
through  the  neighbour  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire^ 
and  especially  Gloucestershire.  In  the  latter  county  many  were 
awakened,  and  truly  converted  to  God  j  where,  by  his  labours 
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also,  several  con/^rregations,  now  large  and  flourishiiiff,  were 
fouuded.  One  of  these  was  Wotton-Underedge.  This  drew 
much  of  his  regard.  He  there  built  a  Tabernacle,  and  at- 
tached to  it  a  dwelliog-house,  which  he  always  afterwards 
continued  to  occupy  as  the  centre  of  his  retreat  and  excur- 
sions when  in  the  country.  Going  forth  to  the  Redeemer 
without  the  camp,  he  had  of  course  to  bear  his  reproach,  and 
he  rejoiced  to  bear  it ;  and  misrepresentation,  ridicule,  and 
scorn,  were  plentifully  applied  by  the  haters  of  vital  godli- 
ness. 

London  was  an  interesting  scene  of  Mr.  Hill's  labours,  and 
thousands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  so  that  his  ministry  was  the 
means  of  a  great  revival  of  religion  at  Mr.  Wliitefield's  chapel. 
But  he  preached  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Southwark,  to  vast 
multitudes,  in  the  open  air,  especially  during  the  '*  Riots  of 
1780,"  when  many  were  led  "from  politics  to  prayer." 
Providence  seemed  to  direct  to  that  vicinity  as  a  proper  place 
for  a  chapef,  and  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  for  its 
erection.  Lord  George  Gordon  contributed  50/. !  llie  first 
stone  was  laid  June  24,  1782,  and  it  was  finished  the  next 
year,  when  Mr.  Hill  opened  it :  his  published  sermon  on  that 
occasion  is  entitled,  "  Christ  Crucified,  the  Sum  and  Sub- 
stance of  the  Scriptures ;  a  Sermon  preached  by  Rowland  Hill, 
M.  A.,  on  Whitsunday,  June  8,  1783,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Surrey  Chapel,  St.  George's,  London," 

Surrey  Chapel  and  the  long-continued  labours  of  its  de- 
voted minister  deserve  this  mention,  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  most  of  those 
magnificent  Christian  institutions,  which  have  been  organized 
for  evangelizing  the  world.  It  has  recently  been  said  with 
truth,  that  Surrey  Chapel  has  "  set  the  example  and  taken 
the  lead  in  all  the  most  important  schemes  of  Christian 
benevolence  by  which  the  last  forty-five  years  have  been  dis- 
tinguished." 

Whitefield's  chapels  continued  to  be  attended  by  crowded 
congregations,  and  vital  godliness  manifestly  increased  in 
their  societies,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  nation.  Dr.  Haweis,  who  was 
intimately  aci^uainted  with  this  body,  writes^  In  the  year  1800, 
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*'  The  followers  of  Mr.  Wkitefield  are,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
body  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  former,  but  not  so  compact 
and  united.    Their  principles  being  Calvinistic,  recommend 
them  especially  to  the  various  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
4md  to  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland  and  abroad. 
A  great  number  of  these  joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  well  as 
multitudes  who  left  the  established  church.     These  were 
formed  into  congregations  in  divers  parts,  who,  though  con- 
sidering themselves  as  one  body,  have  not  the  same  union 
and  interchange  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.    The  first 
and  principal  of  the  churches,  at  Tottenham  Court,  observes 
the  church  ceremonies  and  liturgy ;  the  others  use  in  general 
free  prayer.    Yet  these  consider  themselves  not  as  distinct 
independent  churches,  but  formed  under  a  foederal  connec- 
tion :  and  some  of  these  have  no  stated  pastor,  but  are  sup- 
plied by  a  rotation  of  ministers.    They  have  an  ordination 
among  themselves ;  and  where  there  is  a  stationary  ministry, 
they  still  hold  connection  with  each  other,  and  come  up  as 
invited  or  called  upon  to  the  greater  congregations,  for  a 
fixed  space,  according  to  an  appointed  routine.    All  these 
places  of  worship  are  supported,  not  like  Mr.  Wesley's  by  a 
general  fund,  but  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  salaries 
of  ministers,  are  provided  by  the  several  congregations,  and 
collected  and  expended  in  each  by  stewards  chosen  out  of 
the  principal  people.     The  great  chapels,  in  London,  are 
managed  by  trustees,  who  were  first  appointed  by  Mr.  White- 
field  himself;  and  on  their  several  demises,  have  most  faith- 
fully and  disinterestedly  devolved  the  trust  on  others ;  men 
hitherto  above  suspicion,  and  themselves  the  most  liberal 
supporters  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  their  care :  and  thus,  so 
far  from  diminishing  since  Mr.  Whitefi eld's  death,  the  num- 
bers who  have  joined  them  have  vastly  increased.    These  are 
every  day  growing  more  into  bodies  of  real  Dissenters,  and 
losing  the  attachment  to  the  church,    which  was  at  first 
strongly  preserved.    Yet  they  continue  very  different  from 
the  Independents,  whom  they  most  resemble,  in  a   variety 
of  particulars  —  respecting  itinerancy,  church  government, 
change  of  ministers,  and  mutual  and  more  open  communion. 
These  congregations  are  very  numerously  and  very  seriously 
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attended.  Nowhere  u  Hie  tife  of  godUoesd  more  apparcAtly 
preserved.  The  lay  preachers^  however,  are  con^aratively 
become  few,  the  ipost  having  been  ordained  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  body  is  not  governed  by  a  general  conference, 
nor  the  wc^rk  supported  by  a  common  stock,  but  each  con- 
gregation provides  for  its  own  expenses.  Some  ehapels 
around  London  depend  for  their  supplies  of  preachers  to  be 
furnished  from  the  great  bodies  in  the  metropolis.  The 
richer  congregations  are  always  re^y  to  assist  the  poorer  in 
building  or  enlarging  places  of  worsMp,  and  in  helping  a 
recent  and  weaker  society,  till  they  become  sufficiently 
niimerous,  and  able  to  defray  their  own  expenses  *." 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS  OP  THE  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
CONNECTION. 

Lady  Huntingdon  foands  a  college  in  Wales—  Attainments  of  her  first  stodents  — 
She  bailds  a  chapel  at  Tanbridge  Wells  —  6pa  Fields  Chapel,  London  —  Its  first 
ministers— The  parish  clergyman  peraecates  them -'Two  eteigymeu  secede  — 
They  draw  up  articles  of  fiiith  —  Sion  Chapel  opened  —  Lady  HoiUiiigdon  dies  — 
Her  companions  —  Tmstees  —  Lady  Ann  Erskine  —  New  college  at  Cheshant  — 
State  of  the  connection  —  Review  of  it  by  Dr.  Hawels. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  inspired  with  unquenchable  zeal  for 
the  giory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  resolved  on  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  for  the  education  of  pious  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Hey  ladyship,  therefore, 
retired  to  South  Wales,  and  erected  a  chapel  and  college  in 
the  parish  of  I'algarth,  Brecknockjshire.  The  chapel  was 
opened  in  1768 ;  and  the  college  was  soon  completed,  pro- 
vided with  able  instructors,  and  filled  with  students. 

Dr.  Haweis  remarks,  "  Thence  she  dispatched  the  requisite 
supplies  for  the  increased  congregations  under  her  patronage ; 
and  as  the  calls  were  often  urgent,  her  students  were  too 
frequently  thrust  forth  into  the  harvest,  before  they  had 
made    any  considerable    proficiency  in  the  languages,   or 

*  Impartial  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii,  p.  269— 261. 
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€acred  literature^  in  which  it  had  been  her  intention  they 
should  be  instructed.  Few  of  them  knew  much  more  than 
their  native  tongue ;  yet  being  men  of  strong  sense,  and  real 
devotedness  to  God,  their  ministry  was  very  greatly  blessed, 
and  the  accounts  of  their  success  animated  her  to  greater 
exertions*." 

Tunbridge  Wells,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  its 
waters,  but  lamentably  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  was 
visited  by  her  ladyship,  and  a  chapel  erected  by  her  there, 
opened  in  1769.  This  house  of  God  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  great  blessing,  as  the  spiritual  birth-place  of  many  souls. 

London,  however,  was  the  principal  scene  of  her  ladyship's 
labours ;  and  where  she  established  two  large  chapels,  which 
had  been  originally  built  for  theatres. 

Spa  Fields,  between  the  city  and  Islington,  were  visited  on 
the  Lord's  day  by  thousands  of  the  votaries  of  dissipation : 
for  whose  accommodation  and  amusement,  a  large  building 
was  erected,  and  called  The  Pantheon  :  but  the  speculation 
not  answering,  the  proprietors  were  glad  to  let  it  for  a  place 
of  religious  worship,  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Jones,  and  William 
Taylor,  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  This  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  about  three  thousand  persons,  was  licensed  under  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  opened  on  Saturday  evening,  July  5, 
1777)  by  the  Rev.  John  Ryland  of  Northampton.  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Jones  officiated  on  the  following  day,  the  former 
taking  for  his  text.  Gen.  xxviii,  19 —  "And  he  called  the 
name  of  that  place  Bethel :  but  the  city  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first.'' 

Mr.  W.  Sellou,  minister  of  St.  James's  Church,  Clerkenwell, 
in  which  parish  Spa  Fields  Chapel  is  situated,  was  highly 
offended  with  these  two  clergymen,  for  opening  this  place  of 
worship,  and  immediately  instituted  a  suit  against  them  in 
the  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  They 
were  accordingly  summoned  to  appear  before  that  court,  and 
forbidden  to  preach  in  that  chapel  any  longer,  on  pain  of 
expulsion  from  the  Church  of  England.    Eighteen  months 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iii,  p.  260. 
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these  clergymen  desUted  from  engagemento  of  Spa  Fields 
Chapel;  and  public  womhip  was  vospended  for  some  weeks, 
when  the  countess  opened  it  as  her  chapel,  on  Sunday, 
March  26,  177d-  The  Common  Prayer  was  continued,  and 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Haweis,  one  of  her  ladyship's  chaplains, 
officiated :  but,  in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Haweis  was  cited  before 
tiie  Spiritual  court,  and  obliged  to  discontinue  his  senrices, 
which  he  did  not  resume  until  after  the  decease  of  that  per- 
secuting parish  minister.  The  Rer.  C.  Glascott,  another  of 
her  chaplains,  watf  also  prosecuted,  and  silenced,  by  the  same 
unchristian  means.  The  Rer. T. Wills  also  officiated:  but 
expecting  a  similar  prosecution,  he  and  Mr.  Taylor  deter- 
mined on  seceding  from  the  Church  of  England,  rather  than 
the  gospel  should  be  excluded  from  this  place,  in  which  were 
Crowded  and  attentive  congregations. 

These  clergymen  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  confession  of 
faith,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  similar  in  expression  to  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  were 
afterwards  signed  by  all  the  ministers  in  her  ladyship's  con- 
nection, iind  by  candidates  for  ordination.  The  first  six  of 
these  were  ordained  in  Spa  Fields  chapel,  March  9,  17S3,  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wills  and  Taylor. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of 
Spa  ^elds  Chapel,  purchased  Another  theatre  in  London. 
This  place,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  low  yet  wide-spread  ta- 
bernacle, and  will  hold  about  five  thousand  persons,  situated  In 
Whitechapel,  was  soon  opened  for  divine  worship,  and  called 
"  Sion  Chapel.*'  The  pulpit  was  erected  on  the  front  of  the 
stage,  the  pit  and  the  galleries  being  filled  with  attentive 
hearers  of  the  gospel. 

Lady  Huntingdon  terminated  her  mortal  pilgrimage,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  her  Christian  profession,  and  her 
invaluable  labours,  in  the  assured  hope  of  glory,  ^une  17» 
1791,  aged  84  years.  Forty-five  of  these  she  had  been  a 
widow ;  and  during  that  period  especially,  having  a  jointure 
of  1,200/.  per  annum,  and  about  1,000/.  per  annum  more,  for 
the  last  few  years  after  the  death  of  her  son,  she  had  devoted 
her  time,  talents,  and  property  to  spread  the  gospel ;  and 
thousands  will  have  reason  to  bless  her  name  for  the  means 
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which  she  provided  of  bringing  them  to  enjoy  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  Christ* 

Miss  IScott,  and  Lady  Ann  Agnes  Erskinc,  sister  to  the 
two  famous  counsellors  of  that  name  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan^  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  friendslup 
with  Lady  Huntingdon.  At  her  ladyship's  decease.  Lady  Ann 
Erskine,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haweis^  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
Dr.  Ford,  were  appointed  trustees  and  executors  of  her  will : 
Mrs.  Haweia  being  constituted  residuary  legatee,  she  having, 
with  Lady  Ann,  lived  much  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
spent  a  liberal  fortune  in  aiding  her  manifold  exertions  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Lady  Ann  Enkine,  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  management  adopted  by  her  departed  friend, 
and  offering  to  devote  herself  to  any  active  service  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  was  requested  by  her  co-trustees  to  occupy 
part  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  house  in  Spa  Fields,  where  they 
counselled  and  assisted  her  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
connection  until  her  death  in  1805. 

The  countess's  seminary  in  Wales  ceased  at  her  death,  the 
lease  having  just  terminated:  but  a  new  college  was  soon 
after  opened  at  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire^  near  London.  In 
this  institution,  many  students  have  been  educated,  chiefly  as 
ministers  for  the  connection :  but  some  of  them  have  joiped 
the  Independents,  and  several  have  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

Scriptural  Christianity  has  been  eminently  promoted  by 
the  zealous  and  orthodox  ministers  of  this  denomination; 
and  as,  in  their  principal  chapels,  the  Common  Prayer  is 
used,  prejudices  against  evangelical  doctrine  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  by  this  means  conciliated;  and  by  the  faithful 
preaching  of  the  gospel  many  souls  have  been  converted  to 
God.  Dr.  Haweis,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  remarked,  that 
"  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  continue  to  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  their  means.  The  same  steps 
are  pursued  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  i  and  though  the 
property  left  by  her  ladyship  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
God>  was  basely  seized  at  her  death  by  the  Americans  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  where  it  lay ;  and  her  assets  in  England, 
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her  chapels  excepted,  were  found  not  sufficient  for  her  en- 
gagements ;  yet,  however  unable  to  recover  her  estates,  all 
claims  have  been  discharged ;  and  the  chapels,  according  to 
her  will,  maintained  with  less  incumbrances  than  at  her 
decease  ♦." 

Dr.  Haweis  further  remarks,  in  reviewing  the  connection 
at  ihu  period,  "As  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  left  all  her 
numerous  chapels  in  the  hands  of  devisees,  they  pursue 
exactly  the  same  methods  of  procedure  as  she  did.  A  number 
of  ministers  of  the  established  church,  and  especially  from 
Wales,  where  she  long  resided,  continue  to  supply  in  rota- 
tion the  larger  chapels  of  her  erection ;  and  those  who  were 
her  students  in  her  college  in  Wales,  or  have  since  been 
educated  at  Cheshunt,  with  others  approved  and  chosen  for 
the  work,  are  dispersed  through  Great  Britun  and  Ireland. 
All  these  ministers  serve  in  succession ;  not  depending  upon 
the  congregations  in  which  they  minister  for  their  support, 
but  on  the  trustees,  under  whose  direction  they  move. 
Every  congregation  furnishes  a  stipulated  maintenance  to  the 
minister  during  his  residence  among  them,  and  his  travelling 
expenses:  but  in  no  congregation  do  they  remain  as  stated 
pastors,  but  expect  a  successor  as  soon  as  the  time  affixed 
for  their  stay  is  completed.  Nor  can  any  of  the  congrega- 
tions  dismiss  the  person  resident,  or  procure  a  change,  but 
by  application  to  the  trustees,  such  being  the  conditions  on 
which  they  engage  to  supply  them  with  a  succession  of 
ministers.  If  any  minister  is  peculiarly  useful,  and  request  is 
made  that  his  stay  may  be  prolonged,  it  is  usually  complied 
with ;  nay  sometimes,  at  the  desire  of  the  people  he  is  allowed 
to  settle  among  them,  liable,  however,  to  a  call  of  two  or 
three  months  annually,  to  be  employed  in  the  work  at  large. 
And  if  any  minister  is  not  acceptable,  or  his  ministry  benefi- 
cial, his  stay  is  shortened,  and  he  is  removed  to  another 
station.  Two  rules  are  established  and  known:  i.  That  if 
any  person  leaves  the  connection,  to  which  he  has  no  tie 
but  choice,  he  is  admitted  into  it  no  more:  though  the 
trustees  as  cordially  rejoice  in  his  usefulness  in  another  de- 

*  Ibid.  p»  255. 
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nomination  uf  CUristians  as  their  own.  2.  It  18  also  con* 
fitautly  cDforced,  that  if  any  man  departs  from  the  Calvinistic 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  incurs  reproach  by  any 
accusation  of  immorality,  he  is  summoned  to  exculpate 
himself  before  the  trustees,  and  heard  with  all  candour ;  but 
if  the  fact  be  established,  he  is  dismissed,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  ever  being  again  admitted  to  minister  in  any  of 
their  congregations.  The  bent  of  these  congregations  is 
strongly  to  the  established  church.  Her  liturgy  is  used  in 
public  worship  in  all  their  principal  chapels.  Ministers  of 
the  establishment,  such  is  the  lenity  of  the  times,  serve 
without  interruption.  Indeed,  all  persecution  for  religious 
differences  is  become  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
that  these  things  usually  pass  without  censure!  Probably 
the  bishops  themselves  wish  not  to  alienate  large  bodies  of 
the  most  active  and  exemplary  Christians  farther  from  the 
church  by  useless  irritation  *.*' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Depressed  state  of  religioa  in  Wales — General  ignorance  of  the  people  —  Retival  of 
religion  —  Rer.  Griffith  Jones,  the  fVelth  Apoatle  —  Rev.  How  Da?ies  —  His 
labours  —  Testimony  of  Mr.  Williams  —  Namber  of  societies  and  exhorters— - 
Rer.  Lewis  Rees  —  Rer.  Thomas  Charles  —  He  is  excluded  from  the  charch  ^ 
Joins  the  Caivinisac  Methodists  —  His  labours  and  success  inpreacbing  —  His 
establishment  of  schools—  His  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  books-*- 
His  system  of  schools. 

Religion  in  Wales  continued  most  deplorably  depressed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Most  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  principality  were  still 
more  sunk  into  formalism  than  those  in  England  at  this  period. 
Patronage  had  originated  non-residence  and  pluralities,  and 
but  few  of  the  resident  clergy  understood  the  native  Welsh 
language ;  so  that  their  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer,  aud 
their  occasional  short  sermons,  generally  inculcating  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  topics  of  morality,  contributed  in  a 

*  Ibid.  p.  261-263. 
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very  inconitiderable  degree  to  tlie  promotion  of  vital  god* 
liness.  Besides,  education  was  scarcely  at  all  regarded,  and 
the  people  were  almost  altogether  nninstructed,  the  mass  of 
the  community  being  unable  to  read. 

God,  in  mercy  to  Wales,  however,  stirred  up  the  hearts 
of  a  few  of  his  honoured  and  faithful  servants :  who  in  suc- 
cession laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  with  success 
corre^iponding  to  their  endeavours.  Among  these  honoured 
ministers  of  Christ,  the  chief,  at  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
was  the  Rev.  Griflfith  Jones,  rector  of  Llandowrer,  in  Car- 
marthenshire.  He  was  called  The  Welsh  Apostle,  on 
account  of  his  zealous  and  successful  preaching,  not  only  iu 
his  parish  church,  but  in  the  fields  and  churchyards  through 
the  country. 

The  Rev.  Howell  Davies,  of  Haverfordwest,  was  also  an 
extraordinary  preacher :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
example  he  followed  in  his  itinerant  ministry.  Having  ob- 
tained ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  officiated  as 
a  curate  at  Llys  y  frftn,  in  Pembrokeshire :  but  on  account  of 
his  faithfulness  and  zeal  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  he  was  dis- 
missed. For  some  time  the  largest  churches  throughout 
Wales  were  open  to  him,  and  many  thousands  flocked  to 
hear  him :  but  this  gave  offence  to  the  irreligious  clergy,  who 
soon  shut  their  pulpits  against  him.  Remembering  the 
practice  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  his  venerable  tutor,  Mr.  Jones,  he  preached 
to  vast  crowds,  in  churchyards  and  the  fields,  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Davies  became  curate  to  his  friend  and  father  in  the 
gospel,  Mr.  Jones;  and  laboured,  through  a  large  circuit, 
with  indefatigable  devotedness.  At  the  same  period  God 
raised  up  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  in  Cardiganshire ;  and 
Mr.  Howell  Harris,  in  Breconshire,  whose  souls  were  knit  to 
Mr.  Whitefield,  when  he  visited  Wales.  Mr.  Davies  was  the 
chief  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales :  his 
audiences  were  always  large  wherever  he  itinerated.  He 
preached  in  four  different  places,  statedly,  besides  his  daily 
lal^ours  in  houses,  bams,  fields,  commons,  mountains,  &c. 
The  stated  number  of  communicants  at  the  monthly  sacra- 
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ment  iq  Ms  church,  was  seldom  less  than  two  thousand ;  and 
sometimes  more  than  double  that  number.  The  church  was 
frequently  emptied  for  a  third  congregation  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  On  these  occasions,  he  would  break  through 
the  forms  prescribed  for  that  service,  addressing  the  commu- 
nicants with  such  solemnity,  earnestness,  and  affection,  that 
the  whole  assembly  would  appear  most  deeply  impressed. 

Mr.  Joseph  Williams  of  Kidderminster  mentions  his  being 
present  at  an  association  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  in 
June  1741,  when  there  were  present  three  clergymen  and 
about  twenty  exhorters,  or  lay  preachers:  the  meeting  was 
held  in  a  barn  of  Mr.  Howell  Harris,  and  Mr.  Howell  Davies 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Rowlands  were  prest^nt.  He  also  states,  that 
"the  Lord  had  wonderfully  owned  their  endeavours,  and 
spread  their  influence  over  the  greatest  part  of  Wales ;  and 
all  in  the  space  of  eleven  years  :  so  that  within  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  about  six  or  seven  clergymen,  forty  exhort- 
ers, and  one  hundred  religious  societies,  were  now  preaching 
and  receiving  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ.  They  had  met  with 
great  opposition  and  much  persecution ;  but  all  had  contri- 
buted to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  Shall  I  not  rejoice 
in  these  triumphs  of  the  cross  of  Christ  ? " 

Mr.  Davies  became  minister  of  Prengast  church,  Haverford- 
west I  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  and 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel  .congregations  in  London,  to  whom 
he  made  annual  visits,  as  a  supply,  to  the  period  of  his  death. 
Lady  Huntingdon  was  an  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  this 
distinguished  minister  of  Christ;  and  in  her  ladyship's 
chapels  at  Bath,  Brighton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  places, 
he  preached  the  everlasting  gospel,  in  union  with  Messrs.  Ro- 
maine,  Venn,  Madan,  and  others,  with  singular  success.  This 
eminently  laborious  and  highly  honoured  servant  of  Christ 
triumphantly  terminated  his  useful  course  in  March  1770, 
about  six  months  before  his  friend  Mr.  Whitefield. 

Calvinistic  Methodism  had  greatly  increased  by  means  of 
Mr.  Davies  and  his  coadjutors  :  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Rees  was  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Pavies,  and  a  man  of  a  similar  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  established  church :  he  was  a  faithful  pastor  at  Llanbryn- 
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mair,  labouring  for  tli€  conversion  of  souls  to  God  in  the 
surrounding  country  twent^-Jive  years,  and  fvrty^me  at 
Mynydd'bach:  he  died  in  1800,  his  valuable  life  being' 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

Religion  in  Wales,  however,  was  most  effectually  pro- 
moted by  the  laborious  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Charles  of  Bala.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  was  ordained  deacon  June  14, 
1778,  and  soon  afterwards  engaged  to  a  curacy  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  continued  about  five  years,  until  he  married, 
and  settled  at  Bala.  Mr.  Charles  officiated  at  Llanymowddy, 
near  Bala :  but  his  diligent  faithfulness  excited  the  Jealousy 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  the  enmity  of  some 
of  his  parishioners,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation : 
nor  could  he  obtain  employment  in  the  church,  though  he 
intimated  his  willingness  to  serve  gratis.  His  testimonials 
being  sent  to  his  friend,  the  Rev-  Mr.  Newton,  of  London, 
were  lost ;  and,  during  the  delay,  having  no  clerical  occupa- 
tion,  he  commenced  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of 
the  poor,  in  his  own  house:  but  their  numbers  so  greatly 
increased,  that  he  needed  larger  accommodations,  and  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  adjourn  these  meeetings  of  the  young,  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Mr.  Charles,  finding  no  opening  in  the  established  church, 
followed  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  entered  upon  a  more 
extensive  field  of  usefulness  among  this  denomination.  That 
eminent  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlands,  having  heard 
him  preach  at  Llangeitho,  said,  "  Mr.  Charles  is  the  Lord's 
gift  to  North  Wales :  **  and  such  he  proved,  not  merely  to 
one  division  of  that  country,  but  to  all  the  principality,  and  to 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

Two  most  important  objects  were  ever  kept  in  view  by 
Mr. Charles — the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ — and  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation.  From  the  time  of  his 
joining  the  Calrinistic  Methodists,  he  laboured  incessantiy. 
The  hills  and  dales  in  North  Wales,  where  an  evangelical 
sermon  had  scarcely  ever,  or  never  been  heard,  resounded 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
success  of  his  ministry  corresponded  with  his  devoted  labours. 
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Many  preaehers  assisted  him  in  his  home  missionary  services : 
he  travelled  in  all  seasons,  carefully  adapting  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers,  and  forming  religious  societies,  to 
the  number  of  about  seventy,  in  North  Wales.  Chapels  were 
soon  erected  for  their  accommodation  ;  and  he  formed  them 
into  district  associations  of  several  churches.  Once  a  year 
Mr.  Charles  visited  and  preached  to  the  diflFerent  societies,  and 
the  associations,  quarterly,  in  the  character  of  president.  His 
arrangements  were  so  made  that  he  preached  at  Bala,  on  the 
last  Sabbath  in  the  month,  when  he  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  about  five  hundred  communicants. 

Religious  societies  were  formed  also  in  South  Wales, 
about  equal  in  number  with  those  in  the  north :  these  also 
shared  in  the  solicitude  of  Mr.  Charles,  who  frequently 
visited  them,  and  his  services  were  eminently  useful  under  the 
blessing  of  God. 

Mr.  Charles  also  annually  visited  the  Welsh  societies  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Gloucester,  and  London  ;  regularly 
supplying,  with  great  acceptance  and  success,  for  many  years, 
in  rotation  with  other  ministers,  the  chapels  of  the  late 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  Spa  Fields  and  Zion,  in  London. 

Schools  were  perceived  by  the  discriminating  mind  of 
Mr.  Charles,  to  be  essentially  necessary  as  the  means  of  per- 
manently benefiting  Wales.  In  the  year  1786,  therefore,  he 
commenced  establishing  "Circulating  Charity  Schools"  in 
North  Wales,  upon  the  plan  of  those  instituted  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Bevan,  whose  benevolent  intentions  were  suspended  by  a 
suit  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  Charles's  schools  were  liberally  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  England  and  different  parts  of  Wales,  and  with 
large  contributions  from  his  own  purse :  and  to  his  zealous  and 
judicious  instrumentality  many  thousands  of  the  poor  Welsh 
are  indebted  for  their  ability  to  read  the  Bible,  and  for  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  language. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Charles  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being,  by 
these  operations,  the  remote  originator  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

'  Mr.  Charles  was  also  instrumental  in  setting  up  Sunday 
schools  in  all  the  congregations  of  the  Calvinistic  Metho&ts 
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with  which  he  was  connected  in  Wales,  and  in  soHie  parts  of 
England.  In  this  noble  work  he  was  for  some  years  liberally 
assisted  with  Testaments  and  spelling  books,  by  the  Society 
established  in  liondon,  ''for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools ;  *'  and^  having  obtained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  committee  of  that  excellent  institution,  he 
acted  as  their  agent  for  North  Wales.  But  these  various 
schools  became  so  numerous,  that  in  1803,  for  their  more 
convenient  supply  of  books,  he  established  a  printing  press  at 
Bala.  Mr.  Charles  was  not  only  the  chief  leader,  for  many 
years,  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales ;  but  his  va- 
rious, judicious,  and  persevering  labours  were,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  means  of  a  general  reformation  of  the 
country — of  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  to  the  faith  of 
Christ— and  of  the  delightful  advancement  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr.  Charles's  system  of  his  schools  at  this  period,  may  be 
best  understood  from  the  following  passages  in  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  a  lady  in  17^7. 

"  About  nine  years  ago,  in  travelling  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  found  many  large  districts  between  tlie 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  sunk  into  total  ignorance  of  di« 
vine  things ;  few,  in  any,  could  read  at  all ;  and  no  Bibles  in 
their  houses.  1  anxiously  began  to  think  how  it  was  possible 
to  remedy  so  great  an  evil ;  no  practicable  plan  occurred  to 
me,  as  within  my  power  to  hope  of  putting  in  execution,  but 
that  of  employing  a  teacher,  or  teachers,  as  my  finances 
would  allow;  and  sending  them  into  these  dark  parts  to 
teach  all  freely,  that  would  attend  to  read  their  Bible  in  their 
native  language,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity.  By  the  assistance  of  generous  friends,  to  whom 
I  communicated  my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  it  was  set  on 
foot,  and  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations ;  the  calls 
for  teachers  became  numerous ;  the  change  in  the  principles 
and  morals  of  the  people,  where  the  schools  had  been,  was 
evident ;  the  number  of  teachers  at  last  increased  to  twenty. 
I  set  Sunday  and  night  schools  on  foot,  for  those  whose 
occupations  and  poverty  prevented  their  attending  the  day 
schools. 
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**  Whatever  we  attempted  of  this  nature,  succeeded  wonder- 
f uUy ;  till  the  whok  country  was  filled  with  schools  of  one 
«ort  or  another,  and  all  were  taught  at  once.  The  blessed 
ejects  were  corresponding;  a  general  concern  for  eternal 
things  took  place  in  many  large  districts;  many  hundreds 
were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  their  need  of  Christ, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  now  faithful  followers 
of  him.  The  schools  are  still  carried  on,  and  the  effects  the 
same  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  the  nunber  of  teachers 
increase  or  diminish  as  my  finances  will  allow :  all  my  inoome 
from  a  chapel  which  I  serve>  I  devote  wholly  toward  their 
support,  being  supported  myself  by  the  industry  of  my  wife. 
I  pay  every  teacher  12/.  per  annum.  They  continue  half  a 
year  or  three  quarters  in  one  place,  and  are  then  removed 
into  another  part  of  the  country.  Three  quarters  of  a  year 
is  found  fully  sufficient  to  teach  our  children  to  read  their 
Bibles  well  in  the  Welsh  tongue.  I  visit  the  schools  myself, 
and  catechise  them  publicly ;  I  have  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  most 
amazingly  changed;  to  see  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  thirsty  land  become  springs  of  water ;  through 
the  schools,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  spread  of 
divine  knowledge  is  become  universal.  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my.  soul  1  I  hope,  dear  Madam,  this  liule  account  of  the  origin 
and  outlines  of  a  plan,  which  you  have  so  generously  sup- 
ported, will  prove  in  some  degree  satisfactory.  As  no  other  plan 
can  keep  our  mountainous  country  from  sinking  into  its  fonner 
Ignorance,  I  am  determined  to  go  on,  as  the  Lord  enables." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SCOTLAND   DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

ReligioQ  prospers  in  Scotland  —  Preliminary  meaanres  for  ttie  union  of  both  Itiug- 
doms  —  Parties  in  parliament  —  Tlie  Union  settled  —  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge—  New  feal  in  the  ehnrch  ~  Itinerant  preaching  and  schools 
-^  AdministratioD  of  the  Lord*s  Snpper— Brown's  review  »  Effects  of  the  anion 
—  Patronage  restored— Evil  consequences  —  l>eelensioa  of  religion — "  Marrow  " 
controversy— Dr.  Haweis's  review  of  religion— Dissenters  — Reformed  Presby- 
terian Synod  — Glassites  — Secession  church  —  Relief  Synod  —  Methodists — 
Baptists  —  Bereans — Congregationalists — EptsoopAlians. 

William,  dying  in  March  1702,  left  the  restored  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Scotland  in  comparative  peace  and  prosperity. 
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Still  there  remidned  a  party  who  laboured  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  ej^scopacy ;  and  t^iese  were  aided  by  the 
prelates  of  £n|Sfland.  Worldly  policy  not  hatinjjr  sufficient 
influence  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Scc^land,  ef* 
forts  of  the  episcopal  party  were  continued,  and  sereral  per^ 
nicious  measures  were  introduced  by  the  ministers  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  James  I  in  1603,  on  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  Lord  Bacon,  and  other  profound  politiciaiM^ 
had  urged  the  importance  of  a  Treaty  of  Union,  and  repeated 
endeaf  ours  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  effect  this  measure,  so 
desirable  for  the  security  of  both  kingdoms.  Many  difficul- 
ties were  to  be  encountered  in  settling  the  union,  of  which 
one  of  the  principal  was  the  difference  of  the  established 
churches  in  England  and  Scotland.  Painful  apprehensions 
were  cherished  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  lest  their 
Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  be  subverted 
by  the  Episcopal  influence,  after  a  union  with  England.  "  To 
satisfy  them,  the  parliament  enacted.  That  the  perpetual  es- 
tablishment of  the  doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  Pres- 
byterian government  of  this  church,  should  be  held  as  an 
unalterable,  fundamental,  and  essential  condition  of  the  in- 
tended uHwn,  if  it  should  be  concluded.  Many  thought,  that 
this  would  be  a  better  security  for  their  religion,  than  any 
act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  alone.  But  the  most  part  ot 
the  true  Presbyterians  still  continued  averse  to  an  ineorpor^i- 
ing  vnion,  or  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  British  par- 
liament, in  which  the  English  prelates  would  be  ten  to  one 
against  the  Scots.  They  represented  the  danger  they  would 
be  in  of  oaths,  tests,  and  impositions  inconsistent  with  their 
principles  ,*  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  principles  and 
covenants  to  approve  of  the  civil  power  of  bishops,  to  twenty- 
six  of  whom  the  nation  would  be  subjected  in  the  British 
parliament.  Hopes  of  worldly  advantages  from  the  court 
made  most  of  the  parliamenters  overlook  every  thing  reli- 
gious,— so  that  the  perpetual  establbhment  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  ceremonies^  in  England,  as  well  as  of  Presbyterian 
government  and  the  simplicity  of  gospel  worship  attending  it, 
in  Scotland,  were  both  fixed  as  fundamental  and  unalterable 
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conditions  of  the  union;  and  eacli  nation^  by  a  solemn  deed 
of  their  parliament,  gfuaranteed  to  the  other  an  establishment 
of  religion  not  a  little  contrary  to  their  own  */' 

Several  of  the  leading^  English  prelates  being  men  of  mode- 
ration, the  episcopal  party  in  Scotland,  of  whom  "  one  hun- 
dred  and  tixty-five  still  retained  their  churches  and  stipends, 
many  of  them  strongly  attached  to  the  Popish  Pretender  t>" 
dreaded  their  consent  to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.  '^  The  question,  in  as  far  as  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  concerned,  respecting  the  union,  was  princi- 
pally conducted  by  the  Whigs  ,*  several  of  the  High  Church- 
men, who  were  leading  men,  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Bill.  When  the  Act  for  securing  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  Presbyterian  church  government,  was  debated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  several  lords,  and  four  bishops,  spoke 
very  warmly  against  raVifying^  approving ,  and  confirming  it, 
within  the  bounds  of  Scotland.  Tenison,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  on  the  other  hand,  thought,  that  the  narrow 
notions  of  all  churches  had  been  their  ruin,  and  believed  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  be  as  true  a  Protestant  church  as  the 
Church  of  England,  though  he  could  not  say  it  was  so  per- 
fect. Several  of  the  bishops  expressed  themselves  after  a 
similar  manner.  This  testified  in  the  most  satisfactory  way, 
that  the  union,  in  as  far  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  con- 
cerned, was  the  ardent  w^sh  both  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Parliaments  t*" 

Queen  Anne  therefore  effected  this  desirable  incorporation 
of  the  two  nations.  May  1,  1707*  and  the  island  thea  took  the 
name  of  '*  Great  Britain."  May  the  first  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  public  thankAgiving ;  and  congratulatory  addresses 
were  presented  to  her  msyesty  from  all  parts  of  England, 
except  the  University  of  Oxford  ! 

Scotland  was  highly  favoured  with  a  considerable  number 
of  eminent,  orthodox,  and  heavenly-minded  clergymen;  and, 
in  1709  the  General  Assembly  '' earnestly  called  all  under 
their  inspection  to  concur  in  promoting  the  erection  of  a 

*  Brown's  British  Churches,  vol.  i,  p.  dSS— 338.       t  Ibid.  p.  346. 
%  History  of  the  Chur<;h  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  p.  24,  26. 
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'  Societp  far  promoting  Chrisikn  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands^ 
and  foreign  parts  of  the  worid^  "  and  required  ministers  and 
elders  to  collect  what  they  conld  from  their  people,  as  a 
fund  for  supportin^^  this  excellent  desipi.  They  recom- 
mended to  each  Presbytery  to  form  a  library  for  i^elf,  out  of 
the  books  sent  by  friends  from  England.  Copies  of  the 
proposed  plans  being  circulated  in  Engluid,  handsome  sub- 
scriptions were  made,  and  Anne  issued  her  royal  proclamation 
in  its  favour,  and  erected  it  into  a  corporation  by  her  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland. 

Renewed  zeal  seemed  to  inspire  the  General  Assembly  by 
means  of  this  new  society.  "They  formed  directions  for 
disposing  of  bursaries  in  colleges  to  students,  especially  such 
as  had  the  Irish  language.  In  answer  to  a  representation  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  they  ap- 
pointed all  those  who  had  not  made  collections  to  do  it 
without  further  delay,  and  enjoined  synods  to  point  out  to  the 
society  what  places  had  most  need  of  schools  and  catechists. 
Almost  every  assembly,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
issued  recommendations  for  the  assistance  of  that  useful 
society,  with  collections  of  money  or  otherwise.  The  As- 
sembly, 171 1>  recommended  to  Presbjrterians  to  have  the 
Lord's  Supper  so  administered  in  their  bounds,  that  people 
might  have  access  to  it  eveiy  month  of  the  year.  They 
earnestly  enjoined  them  to  labour,  to  their  utmost,  to  have 
the  worship  of  God  set  up,  and  daily  performed,  in  all  the 
parts  of  it,  in  every  family  of  their  bounds  *." 

Many  itinerant  preachers  were  appointed  by  this  society, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Gaelic  and  Highland  population, 
and  many  regulations  were  made  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  the  islands,  by  preaching  and  schools. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  with  peculiar  solem- 
nity in  Scotland :  the  ministers,  having  examined  the  com- 
municants, as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  design  of  that  ordi- 
nance, gave  them  tokens  for  admission  to  the  Loi'd's  table. 
There  was  always  a  sermon  upon  the  Saturday  preceding, 
called    **  7%tf   Sermon  of  Preparation,^     Preparation   ser- 

*  Brown,  voKi,  p.  34(^—342. 
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mons  were  also  delivered  upon  Thursdays ;  and  where  the 
weekly  market  interfered,  the  discourse  was  preached  on  the 
Wednesdays ;  and  after  the  communion  service  there  was  a 
thanksj^vinfr  sermon  on  the  Monday*  The  Lord^s  Supper, 
formerly  administered  only  once  a  year,  was  now  received 
quarterly ;  and  it  was  very  common  for  great  crowds  to  assem- 
ble on  those  occasions,  from  a  distance.  In  such  cases,  im- 
mense tents  were  erected  in  the  fields,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  congrefjations,  as  the  churches  were  insufficient  for  the 
assembled  multitudes.  The  power  of  godliness  is  believed  to 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  means ;  but  the  custom 
of  field  preaching  has  long  been  laid  aside. 

Professor  Brown,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  from  the  restoration  of  Presbyterianism  under 
William  III,  up  to  the  year  1711,  says,  "  During  the  preced- 
ing twenty-two  years,  the  Revolution-church  had  continued 
in  much  the  same  condition.  The  Lord  had  not  a  little 
countenanced  her  ministrations,  especially  by  the  more 
faithful,  for  the  instruction,  conviction,  conversion,  and  edi- 
fication of  souls,  which  had  been  left  by  the  curates  in  a  most 
igdorant  or  profligate  case.  The  clergy  had  somewhat 
rectified  several  defects  of  their  original  erection,  with  respect 
to  the  asserting  of  ChrUt's  sole  headship  over  the  church,  her 
intrinsic  power,  and  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterian  govern* 
ment, — They  formed  a  new  act  for  the  cautious,  careful 
procedure  of  Presbyteries  in  trying,  licensing,  and  ordaining 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  established  a  Formula  of 
questions  and  engagements  for  them  at  licence  and  ordination, 
in  which  they  solemnly  declare —- That  they  believe  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of 
Qod,  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  and  that  they  sin* 
cerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contuued  in  the 
confession  of  fai^. — But,  by  this  time,  the  temporal  advan^ 
tages  of  our  incorporating  union  with  England  began  to  be 
more  and  more  overbidanced  by  the  introduction  of  sinful 
corruptions  from  that  country.  The  Sabbath  began  to  b^ 
profaned  by  the  driving  of  cattle,  and  other  unnecessary 
labours.  The  societies  for  reformation  of  manners  gradually 
dwindled  away.    Our  nobility  and  gentry,  by  little  and  litt)e. 
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^ave  up  with  family  religion,  and  dropt  the  very  form  of  god* 
liDess.  Spending  much  of  their  time  in  England^  they  either 
contracted  a  liking  to  the  hierarchy  and  superstition  there 
used,  or  lived  much  in  the  neglect  of  public  worship ;  and 
being  then  under  no  ministerial  inspection,  they  and  their 
families  followed  their  own  inclinations  without  control. 
Public  oaths  in  qualifying  men  for  civil  offices,  or  in  the 
collecting  of  taxes,  were  exceedingly  multiplied,  and  much 
perjury  thereby  increased.  The  abjuration  oath,  which  had 
for  some  years  been  used  in  England,  was  extended  to  those 
places  of  power  and  trust  in  Scotland,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  assurance.  The  episcopalian 
party  introduced  the  English  ceremonies  and  service,  which 
their  fathers  refused,  extolling  it,  and  railing  at  the  gospel 
simplicity  of  the  established  worship.  Nay,  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  papists  was  openly  practised  and  connived  at. 
A  superstitious  form  of  swearing,  by  laying  the  hand  on  and 
kiiging  the  gospel,  was  introduced  into  some  of  our  civil 
courts.  Such  Scotsmen,  as  served  the  sovereign  in  England 
or  Ireland,  were  required  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
English  manner,  as  a  test  of  their  loyalty,  and  otherwise 
conform  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies.  An  observation  of 
superstitious  holy  days  was  encouraged  by  the  vacation  of  our 
civil  courts  in  the  end  of  the  year,  &c.  Addresses  to  the  House 
of  Peers  were  rejected,  unless  they  were  directed  to  the 
ii>rds  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal.  —  Meanwhile,  contrary 
to  the  most  solemn  security  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
establishment  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  British  parliament, 
1712,  granted  the  Episcopalians  an  almost  unbounded  tolera- 
tion, provided  their  clergy  took  the  oaths  to  the  government, 
and  prayed  for  Queen  Anne,  who  was  now  straining  every 
nerve  to  bring  her  popish  supposed  brother  to  the  throne. 
And  to  provoke  the  Presbyterians  the  more,  the  parliament 
restored  patronages  in  their  whole  extent,  providing  only, 
that  patrons  took  the  oaths  to  government,  and  did  not 
profess  themselves  papbts*." 
Abolishing  the  rif(ikt  of  popular  choice  to  the  pastoral  office 

•  History  of  the  British  Churches,  vol.  i,  p,  344—347. 
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was  a  piece  of  most  peniicious  policy,  wbicli  occasioned 
numerous  evils,  and  a  lamentable  declension  from  the  purity 
and  power  of  religion  in  Scotland  throughout  the  century. 
Brown  remarks  on  this  antichristian  measure,  "  The  restora- 
tion (^  patramge  was  calculated  to  fill  the  church  with 
Jacobitish  or  naughty  clergymen,  by  means  of  solicitations  or 
^moniacal  pactions,  and  so  occasion  much  peijury  in  their 
ordination  vows,  and  render  thdr  ministrations  contemptible, 
useless,  and  hurtful.  The  imposition  of  the  abjuration  oath  on 
ministers,  as  a  condition  of  their  entrance  to,  or  exercise  of 
their  office,  rendered  them  more  and  more  the  slaves  of  an 
erastian  court, —tended  to  debauch  their  consciences,  in 
taking  oaths  without  any  necessity,  or  even  without  due  cer- 
tainty of  their  lawfulness,  or  any  plain  tendency  to  the 
honour  of  God,  —  and  to  diminish  their  zeal  for  their  cove- 
nanted reformation  and  Presbyterian  government,  and  render 
them  approvers  of  the  perjurious  settlement  of  religion  by 
the  incorporating  union  with  England ;— and  threatened,  as  it 
soon  actually  did,  to  produce  the  most  mournful  divisions 
among  miniaters,  or  between  them  and  their  hearers  *.*' 

Patronage  introduced  a  new  class  of  persons  into  the 
ministry  in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  from  that  period  it 
began  to  decline  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  power  of  god- 
liness. John  Simson,  professor  of  dirihity  at  Glasgow,  had 
adopted  the  Arian  doctrines  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Whiston 
of  England:  but  so  lukewarm  had  the  General  Assembly 
become  towards  errors,  that  the  case  of  his  unsoundness  in 
the  fdth  was  twelve  years  before  that  ecclesiastical  body,  by 
whom  he  was  at  length  suspended  in  1729.  Various  doc- 
trines inclining  to  popery  were  now  propagated  in  Scotland : 
and  Brown,  in  illustrating  the  departure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  from  their  own  standard,  says,  "  The  Presbytery  of 
Aughterarder  haring  begun  to  require  candidates  for  licence 
to  acknowledge  it  unsound,  to  teach  that  men  must  forsake 
their  sins  in  order  to  come  to  Christ,  the  assembly,  1717*  on  the 
same  day  they  had  dealt  so  gently  with  professor  Simson, 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  that  proposition  as  unsound  and 

*  Ibid.  p.  347,  348, 
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moit  detettabicy — as  if  men  ou((ht  only  to  come  to  Christ,  the 
alone  Sanour  from  sins,  after  they  ha?e  got  rid  of  them  by 
repentance.  Mr.  James  Hogg,  one  of  the  holiest  ministers 
in  the  kinf^dom,  having  published  or  recommended  a  cele- 
brated and  edifying  tract  of  the  Cromwellian  age,  called  the 
"Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,**  the  assembly  in  1720  fell 
upon  it  with  great  fury,  as  if  it  had  been  replete  with  Anti.. 
nomian  errors ;  though  it  is.  believed  many  of  these  zealots 
had  never  perused  it,  in  connection  with  the  seeondpari  of  it, 
which  is  wholly  taken  up  in  manifesting  the  obligation, 
meaning,  and  advantages  of  observing  the  law  of  €rod.  They 
condemned  the  offering  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  to  all  men,  or 
to  sinners  as  such,  and  the  doctrine  of  believers'  full  deliver- 
ance from  under  the  law  as  a  broken  covenant  of  works ;  and 
they  asserted  men's  holiness  to  be  a  federal  or  conditional 
means  of  their  obtaining  eternal  happiness.  —  Messrs.  James 
Hogg,  Thomas  Boston,  El>enezer  and  Ralph  Erskine, 
Gabriel  Wilson,  and  seven  others,  remonstrated  to  the  next 
assembly  aguinst  these  decisions,  as  injurious  to  the  doctrine 
of  God's  grace ;  and,  in  their  answers  to  the  commissioners' 
twelve  queries,  they  illustrated  these  doctrines  with  no  small 
clearness  and  evidence.  Perhaps  influenced  by  this,  as  well 
as  the  wide-spread  detestation  of  their  acts,  1720,  on  that 
point,  the  assembly,  in  1722,  reconsidered  the  same,  and  made 
an  act  expiaimng  and  confirming  them.  This  was  less  gross 
and  erroneous:  nevertheless,  the  twelve  representers  pro- 
tested agunst  it  as  injurious  to  the  truth :  but  this  protest 
was  not  allowed  to  be  marked.  The  moderator,  by  the  as- 
sembly's appointment,  rebuked  them  for  their  reflections  on 
the  assembly  1720,  in  their  representation,  and  admonished 
them  to  beware  of  the  like  in  all  time  coming :  against  which 
they  protested.— Many  of  the  clergy,  perhaps  fond  of  avoid- 
ing  every  appearance  of  good-will  towards  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity,  seemed  now  more  legal  and  Baxterian  in 
their  doctrine  than  formerly.  This  induced  multitudes  of 
serious  Christians,  who  had  been  formerly  not  a  little  dis- 
gusted by  their  swearing  the  abjuration  oath,  to  leave  them, 
and  hear  the  representers  and  their  friends,  whom  the  late 
dispute,  and  their   harassment  attending  it,  had  made  to 
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search  and  see  further  Mnto  f^oepel  truth.  These,  notwith- 
standing their  eminent  exemplification  and  earnest  urging  of 
gospel  holiness,  were  exceedingly  traduced  by  the  prevailing 
party,  as  new  schemers ^  and  Antinomian  encouragers  of  a 
licentious  life  *." 

Dr.  Haweis,  reviewing  this  section  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, at  this  century,  says,  '*The  Scottish  Church,  too 
much  like  the  English,  declined  from  her  own  first  principles 
and  primitive  simplicity.  Her  ministers,  exalted  in  all 
human  science  and  philosophical  attainments  above  their 
predecessors ;  more  polished  in  style  and  manners ;  deeper 
in  mathematics  and  metaphysics ;  but  not  more  evangelical, 
more  zealous,  more  laborious. 

''As  the  Scottish  church  grew  by  degrees  more  and  more 
into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  the  abuses  of  putronage,  and  other 
things,  which  grieved  and  disgusted  many  of  her  most  excel- 
lent pastors,  produced  divisions.  These  led  to  the  Presby- 
tery  of  Relief,  the  Secedcrs,  the  Burghers,  and  Anti-Burghers, 
the  shades  of  whose  differences  this  history  cannot  particu- 
larize. Yet  among  those  much  of  the  power  of  real  godli- 
ness remained.  A  host  arose,  with  the  famed  Erskines  and 
their  fellows  at  their  head,  who  were  zealous  advocates  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus,  and  sought  to  revive  the  life  of 
religion  iu  their  several  congregations.  Their  labours  were 
eminently  blessed,  and  remarkable  out-pourings  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  have  been  recorded  in  many  parts  of  that  vineyard. 
I  shun  not  to  use  expressions,  which  may  be  branded  as  en- 
thusiastic by  modern  divines.  I  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
yet  given. 

'*  Truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  among  these  separatists  of 
various  denominations,  the  greatest  zeal  to  promote  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  hath  been  displayed,  though  the  Established 
Church  hath  not  ceased  to  furnish  many,  very  many  wit- 
nesses for  God,  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  daring  to  be  singular,  and  to  bear  his  reproach. 
Under  their  ministry,  a  numerous  and  chosen  people  in  the 
ScQttish  Kirk,  as  well  as  among  the  dissidents,  continue  to  be 

9  Ib|d.p.353--355. 
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reckoned  to  the  Lord  for  a  /[feneration ;  and  proportional  to 
their  numbers,  the  members  of  the  Kirk  are  generally  better 
informed,  and  more  erangelicalln  profession,  than  the  peopk 
in  England.  But  great  and  aii'ful  dedenstohs  from  gospel 
purity  must  be  acknowledged  and  lamented  *." 

Patronage,  and  its  inseparable  evils,  hairing  occasioned  many 
excellent  ministers  to  secede  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  some  notices  of 
their  origin,  and  the  state  of  religion  among  them :  they  will, 
be  best  mentioned  chronologically. 

1.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod.  These  are 
sometimes  called  "  CameroniaM,*'  from  Richard  and  Mi- 
chael Cameron,  their  most  disting^shed  leaders,  who  were 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  II,  at  Aimess  in  Kyle,  July 
20,  1680  f.  "  Cwenanters^*'  from  their  veneration  for  the 
*'  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; "  and  M'MiUamtes  and  Car^ 
gillites  from  two  other  clergymen,  their  chief  leaders  after  the 
Revolution.  Dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  church,  they 
increased,  and  the  Rev.  John  M'Millan,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Nairn,  with  several  others,  constituted  the  presbytery  August 
1,  1/43,  assuming  the  name  of  "  7%^  Reformed  Presbytery.** 
They  are  strict  Presbyterians,  scriptural  in  doctrine,  and  ex- 
emplary in  holiness :  they  increased  to  about  twenty  congre- 
gations by  the  close  of  the  century,  besides  several  in  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  The  Glassites  were  Congregational  Independents,  but 
called  after  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  minister  of  Tealing,  near 
Dundee.  In  1728  he  was  required  by  the  Synod  of  Angus 
to  give  answers  to  certain  questions,  of  which  the  chief  was,, 
*'  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  national 
church  in  the  New  Testament  ?'*  To  this  he  replied :— "  It 
is  my  opinion  :  iot  I  can  see  no  churches  instituted  by  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  universal,  but  congrega^ 
tiond  churches.  Neither  do  I  see  that  a  nation  can  be  a 
church,  unless  it  could  be  made  a  congregation,  as  was  the 
nation  of  Israel."    To  another  he  replied :  "  A  congregation, 

♦  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of  Chriat,  vol  iii,  p.  283,  284. 
t  Sec  p.327— a33. 
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lor  churGh  of  J«8H8  Christ,  with  its  presbytery,  is,  in  its  dis- 
cipline, subject  to  no  jurisdiction  under  hea?en."  And  he 
professed,  "  I  think  myself  obliged,  in  conscience^  to  declare 
ief«ry  truth  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  others  differing  from 
jne,  and  my  being  exposed  to  hazard  in  declaring  them."  He 
was  suspended  by  the  synod,  April  1728,  and  deposed  in 
October ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  in 
March  1730.  The  Rev.  R4»bertSandeman  embraced  Mr.Glasse's 
principles,  and  gained  celebrity  by  his  keen  criticisms  on 
Hervey's  "Theron  and  Aspasio,"  under  the  signature  of 
Pal^emom,  They  were  sometimes  called  Sendemanians :  but 
though  their  leaders  were  sound  in  the  great  fundamentals  of 
ihe  gospel,  except  perhaps  some  peculiar  notions  relating  to 
the  influeuce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  did  not  greatly  increase, 
on  account  of  3ome  singularities  in  church  order :  but  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  New  Independents. 

3.  The  Secession  Church^  originated  in  ''  the  revival  of 
patronage  by  Queen  Anne's  ministry  in  1712,  the  rigour  with 
;which  that  ac^  was,  in  different  instances,  enforced ;  the  con- 
tempt thrown  by  the  assembly,  in  1732,  on  one  petition  sub- 
scribed by  forty-two  ministers,  and  on  another  by  many 
hundreds  of  eldei;s  and  people,  who  united  in  humbly  repre- 
senting the  growing  defection  ^of  the  church  *. ''  Bev.  Messrs . 
Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling,  William  Wilson  of  Perth, 
Alexander  Moncrief  of  Aberdeen,  and  James  Fisher  of  Kin- 
claven,  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  Dec.  25, 
1733.  Protesting  against  the  suspension  pronounced  by  the 
general  assembly,  on  account  of  the  censures  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
in  a  sermon  against  patronage,  they  declare,  that  *'  their 
office  and  relation  to  their  people  should  be  held  as  valid  as  if 
no  such  sentence  had  passed ; ''  adding  that  their  ''  secession 
was  not  from  the  cotutiiution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but 
from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church,  till  they  should 
amend  t^eir  errors."  In  1734  the  general  assembly  au- 
thorized t^e  synod  of  Perth  uid  Stirling  to  restore  them : 
but  they  declined  }t  as  an  act  of  f^vonr.  Being  men  of  great 
fame  for  ministerial  tjalents,  purity  of  life,  and  soundness  of 

*  life  of  the  Rev.£benezer  Erskine,  prefixed  to  hit  Works,  p«18, 19. 
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doctiiQcir  tbey  received  lai^e  accessions,  and  in  1746,  tbey 
/wefe  formed  into  three  Presbyteries,  Loyalty  distinguished 
tills  bodyt  and  many  seceders  voluntarily  bore  arms  against 
the  Pretender:  but  tiiey  differed  concerning  the  following 
clause  in  the  burgess  oath,  administered  in  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland:  —  ''I  protest,  before  God  a«d  your  lordships, 
that  I  profoss  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion, 
presently  profossed  within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the 
laws  thereof;  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same,  to 
my  life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion,  called  Pa- 
pistry/' Those  who  allowed  its  lawfulness  were  called 
BuRGHBRS:  those  who  disallowed  it  Antiburghers  :  but 
the  latter  claimed  the  title  of  Thb  Generaii  Associate 
Synod. 

This  rupture  took  place  in  1747>  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century  they  met  in  ^0erent  synods :  but  holding  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  practising  a  rigid  but  po- 
pular discipline^  they  increased,  by  the  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Divine  approbation  on  their  ministry :  so  that  at  the  close 
of  the  century  they  included  about  three  hundred  congrega- 
tions. 

4.  The  Relief  Synod  originated  in  1752,  from  the 
general  assembly  presenting  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson,  a  very 
unpopular  clergyman,  to  the  church  of  Inverkeithing :  they 
not  only  appointed  him  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  required  every  member  of  the  presbytery  to  be 
present,  and  witness  his  admission.  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie, 
and  five  other  clergymen,  refusing  to  obey,  were  deposed. 
The  object  of  this  synod  was  to  relieve  congregations  from 
the  necessity  of  receiving  ministers  imposed  contrary  to  their 
wishes  by  the  general  assembly.  Their  numbers  increased ; 
and  many  eminent  orthodox  ministers  have  been  raised  up 
among  this  body:  but  though  Presbytenans,  Mr. Gillespie 
taught  the  propriety  of  holding  communion  with  all  who 
appear  to  hold  communion  with  the  Head,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cli^t,  and  with  such  only;  and  the  synod  decided,  ''that 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  cf  the  Relief  body,  to  hold 
communion  with  visible  saints  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Inde- 
pendent churches." 
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5.  The  MsTHODists  guned  some  converts  in  Scotland  by 
both  the  leaders  of  that  increasing  body  of  Christians. 
Mr.  Whitefield's  labours  were  attended  with  the  most  mani- 
fest indications  of  the  Divine  blessing:  but  he  formed  no 
party»  and  the  converts  by  his  ministry  joined  some  of  the 
other  communions,  chiefly  among  the  Dissenters.  Mr. Wesley 
formed  societies  in  Scotland:  but  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Arminian  creed  not  being  approved  by  the  JScotch>  who  had 
generally  been  instructed  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the 
Methodists  were  not  numerous.  There  were  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wesley 

Circuits.  Preachers.  Members. 

In  1791  8  18 1,086 

In  1799.... 6  16  1,117 

6.  Baptists.  It  is  believed  that  there  were  some  Baptists 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century :  but  Mr.  Robert  Car- 
michael,  a  deacon  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Edinburgh, 
became  the  first  pastor  of  this  denomination  in  Scotland.  In 
1765,  he  went  to  London  to  be  baptized ;  and  upon  his  return 
he  administered  that  ordinance  by  submersion  to  seven  persons, 
who,  with  himself,  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lean,  a  printer  of  Glasgow,  was 
one  of  the  members  of  that  church  in  Edinburgh;  and  he 
became  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  successful  minister  of 
that  body,  being  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Carmichael.  Churches 
of  this  denomination  were  formed  in  several  towns  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  they  continued  to  increase ;  but  chiefly  by  prose- 
lytes from  other  denominations,  who  became  converted  in 
the  article  of  Baptism.  They  are  esteemed  scriptural  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  church  order  they  are  strictly 
Congregational. 

7.  Bbreans.  These  are  so  called  from  the  '*  noble  disci- 
ples at  Berea,  who  received  the  Scriptures  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  them  daily.''  Acts  xrii,  10.  Mr.  John 
Barclay,  a  minister  of  extraordinary  preaching  talents  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  the  leader  of  this  body,  and  himself 
chose  the  title  of  the  denomination.  He  left  the  Establish^ 
ment,  but  held  fast  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  taught  in 
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the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  :  this  denomination*  i» 
not  numerous. 

8.   CONGREOATIONALISTS,  Or  NbW    INDEPENDENTS.      €on* 

^ejifational  principles  had  been  gainin/^  ground  in  Scotland 
among  all  denominations  during  this  century,  and  many' 
churches  had  been  formed:  but  this  denomination  reeei?ed  ar 
powerful  increase,  by  means  of  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1797*  That  gentleman 
projected  a  miasion  to  India  on  a  large  scale,  the  expense  of 
which  he  engaged  to  bear,  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the 
gospel  among  the  Hindoos.  The  East  India  Company  re- 
fusing permission  for  them  to  proceed,  Mr.  Haldane  turned 
Ms  thoughts  towards  his  own  country,  and  established  an 
extended  system  of  itinerancy.  The  circus  in  Edinburgh 
having  been  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  while 
their  new  chapel  was  building,  Mr.  Haldane  formed  a  plan*  of 
keeping  it  open  for  public  worship,  supplied  by  ministers 
after  the  manner  of  the  English  Tabernacle  of  Mr.  White- 
field.  The  Re?.  Rowland  Hill  of  London  preached  at  its  re- 
opening to  immense  crowds :  a  church  was  soon  formed  at 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  Haldane  was  pastor; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  of  Edinburgh,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  of 
Stirling,  seceded  from  the  national  church  to  join  this  new 
body.  More  extensive  operations  were  contemplated,  of 
which  Mr.  Haldane  thus  speaks :  "  The  Circus  in  Edinburgh 
had  been  already  opened ;  and  while  travelling  to  England 
with  Mr.  Hill,  who  bad  come  to  this  country  to  preach  for 
some  weeks  in. that  house,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  places 
nearly  of  the  same  description  were  provided  at  Glasgow  and 
Dundee,  they  might  prove  very  instrumental  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  gospel.  On  my  return  from  England,  about  the  end 
of  October  1798,  I  stated  this  plan  to  Mr.  Ewing,  a  part  of 
which  was,  that  my  brother  should  supply  the  tabernacle  in 
Edinburgh,  while  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Innes,  if  the  latter 
agreed  to  it,  should  occupy  the  houses  in  Glasgow  and 
Dundee." 

By  these  means  a  surprising  increase  was  gained  to  the 
Independents,  especially  as  an  academy  was  established  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  at  the 
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expense  of  Mr.  H^lclane.  More  thau  twenty  students  were 
soon  p^ed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glasf^ow;  a 
second  academy  was  established  at  Dundee,  and  a  third  at 
Edinburgh.  Sound  scriptural  theology  was  taught  by  their 
respectable  tutors,  and  the  ministry  of  those  thus  instructed 
was  eminently  honoured  of  God. 

9.  Episcopalians.  These  considered  themselves  the  ori- 
ginal church  of  Scotland :  and«  after  the  subversion  of  the 
papal  power  in  that  country,  much  bloodshed  was  the  conse- 
quence of  endeavouring  to  force  episcopal  prelacy  upon 
the  unwilling  Scotch.  The  persecuting  Stuart  dynasty  being 
overthrown,  William  re-established  the  Presbyterian  chlirch ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  the  Episcopalians  obtained  a  legal 
toleration.  The  nobility,  members  of  parliament,  and  olBcers 
of  government,  being  familiar  with  the  forms  and  ritual  of 
Episcopacy  In  England,  preferred  them  in  Scotland;  espe- 
cially as  discipline  was  more  lax  among  the  Episcopalians. 
They  therefore  increased  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
century  they  numbered  about  ^ty  chapels,  with  moderate 
congregations.  Their  discipline  is  regulated  by  sixteen 
canons,  drawn  up  in  1743:  they  have  no  pluralities  or  non- 
resident clergy.  Six  bishops  preside  over  them:  but  their 
dignity  is  little  more  than  nominal,  themselves  bdng  minis- 
ters of  congregations ;  and  they  are  of  course  regarded  as 
Dissenters  in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CHURCH   OP  IRELAND   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Deplorable  State  of  Religion  — The  Episcopal  clergy  e^joy  the  tithes— N^Iectetf 
condilion  and  ignorance  of  the  people — Erasmas  Smith's  schools — Charter  schools 
—Their  origin —Their  property— Their  wretch?d  condition— Thehr  ineAclency 
— PopvUtf  disoontents— "  Society  of  United  Irishmen**—  Irish  Rebdlion — Unioo 
of  the  Icingdoms—  Dr.  Haweis*s  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  religloB. 

Religjom  in  Ireland,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition :  the  description  of  wMch  must 
occasion  a  biush  to  every  sincere  professor  of  Protestant 
Christianity.    It  never  recovered  its  vigojur  and  excellence,  as 
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in  the  time  of  the  pious  and  moderate  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  catholic  spirit  and  prudence  almost  annihilated  the 
difference  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
laying  aside  the  objectionable  ceremonies,  and  both  parties 
co-operating  harmoniously  in  seeking  the  evangelization  of 
the  people. 

Archbishop  Laud's  priestly  haughtiness  had  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  establishment,  which  was  re-erected  indeed 
at  the  Restoration,  when  the  mass  of  the  population  remained 
catholics,  except  the  colonies  in  the  north :  "the  Episcopal 
church  resumed  all  her  ancient  honours;  to  her  clergy  were 
transferred  all  the  tithes,  even  in  the  north ;  while  the  Pres- 
byterians Jiad  nearly  all  the  people,  and  all  the  labour.'' 

Arrangements  like  these,  though  calculated  to  support  a 
hierarchy,  were  found  ill  adapted  to  promote  scriptural 
Christianity:  antipathies,  therefore,  were  cherished  by  the 
catholics  against  the  established  clergy,  who  received  all  the 
church  revenues,  while  they  performed  little  spiritual  service. 
Pew  of  the  papists,  therefore,  were  brought  over  to  the  Pro- 
testant church,  except  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  go- 
vernment,—  dependents  on  the  English  nobles  and  other 
landed  proprietors,  —  or  such  as  had  some  interest  in  con- 
version from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

Popular  education  was  generally  neglected,  not  only  by 
the  Ofttholics,  but  by  the  established  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  pluralists  and  nonresidents  in  their  parishes.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  any  other  than  their 
native  language ;  and  yet  the  services  of  the  church  were  all 
performed  in  English.  Uninterested  in  the  English  common 
prayers,  and  sermons  never  being  preached  to  them  in  Irish, 
the  people  readily  believed  their  priests,  who  called  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  heretics,  and  regarded  the  ministers  of  the 
"  law-church  "  as  their  oppressors :  consequently,  many 
parishes  being  destitute  of  Protestants,  the  churches  were 
shut  up  without  the  performance  of  divine  worship. 

Erasmus  Smith,  a  benevolent  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  having  property  in  Ireland,  had  religiously  contem- 
plated the  education  of  the  Irish  youth ;  and  his  schools  de- 
serve special  mention  in  this  place.    In  the  year  1669,  he  had 
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obtained  a  charter  for  the  appropriation  of  certain  estates  in 
SUP  different  counties  of  Ireland^  for  that  purpose.  A  corpo* 
ration  being  obtained,  three  grammar  schools  were  founded, 
one  each  in  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Upperary.  A  new  act 
of  parliament  having  been  obtained  in  1724,  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  this  society,  various  lectures,  fellowships,  profes-^ 
sorships,  and  exhibitions,  were  established  in  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  as  the  property  increased  in  value.  Besides  boarding 
and  educating  forty  boys  in  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Dublin, 
training  them  for  trade  or  the  ministry,  many  schools  were 
supported  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Great  benefits  were 
doubtless  the  result  of  these  institutions ;  but  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics  being  chief  governors  of  the  corporation,  many 
were  the  abuses  through  extensive  patronage,  which  have  been 
regarded  as  attaching  to  the  administration  of  the  ample 
revenues  of  the  worthy  alderman. 

Conscious  of  culpability  in  neglecting  the  population,  while 
receiving  the  vast  emoluments  of  the  church,  and  alarmed  at 
the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  tlireatened,  by  its  increase, 
to  overwhelm  the  endowed  church.  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  patronized  a  new  series  of  efforts  for  the 
education  of  the  Irish.  The  primate  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  reason  of  this  solicitude : — "  The  great 
number  of  papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying 
what  can  be  done  with  their  children  to  bring  them  over  to 
our  church.'*  No  worthy  efforts  were  made  on  the  principles 
of  the  Saviour's  commission  to  his  apostles,  on  which  the 
founder  of  Christianity  acted,  and  converted  the  world — 
faithfully  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  language  of  the  people 
wherever  they  could  be  found  assembling.  Application  was 
made  to  George  II,  in  1731,  by  a  petition,  signed  by  all  the^ 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  thirty  dignitaries  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  many  nobles  and  gentry,  praying  that  his  majesty 
would  grant  a  charter  for  incorporating  certain  persons,  with 
power  to  accept  gifts,  benefactions,  and  lands,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  schools  wherein  the  children  of  the  poor 
might  be  taught  gratis.  A  charter  was  granted  in  1/33^ 
incorporating  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  officers 
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of  State,  and  others,  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  for  the 
education  of  the  popish  and  other  poor  natives. 

His  majesty  granted  1,000/.  out  of  the  national  treasury, 
and  many  followed  the  king's  example,  by  liberal  subscrip* 
tions.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1734,  at  Monastereren ; 
and  another  at  the  close  of  1737 ;  and  seven  others  were  sub- 
sequaitly  established  under  the  title  of  charter  schools.  In 
1745,  government  aid  was  sought,  and  a  tax  upon  hawkers? 
licenses  was  made  for  this  purpose^  and  about  1,100/.  annuo 
ally  were  produced  by  this  means  for  the  corporalton.  Ad- 
ditional grants  were  made  in  succession  to  a  considerable 
amount;  and  in  1769  it  was  reported  that  the  corporation  had 
fifty^wo  schools  and  fine  nurseries,  in  which  were  2,100 
children.  Reports  were  circulated  that  this  diarity  was 
grossly  abused,  especially  after  the  transfer  d  five  hundred 
foundlings  to  the  charter  schools ;  and  Howard  the  philanthror 
pist  finding  so  large  an  amount  of  misery  in  them,  and  such 
injustice  in  their  management,  urged  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1784,  and  again  in  1787>  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Protestant  charter  schools.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and 
they  found  that  instead  of  2,100  children,  the  schools  con*- 
tained  only  1,400 ;  and  that  many  of  the  schools  were  in  a 
miserably  dilapidated  state.  Mr.  Howard  stated,  that  '^  the 
children  were  pale,  sickly,  and  such  miserable  objects,  that 
they  were  a  disgrace  to  all  society ;  and  their  reading  had 
been  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  making  them,  work  for 
their  masters."  In  one  school,  he  found  /trf/t^^  b«^  sickly, 
and  almost  naked ;  and  in  another  thirteen  Mmilar  wretched 
objects.  Others  were  indu<»d  to  inspect  these  schools ;  by 
whom  Howard's  reports  were  confirmed,  that  they  were 
receptacles  of  filth,  wretchedness,  and  disease. 

Parliamentary  grants,  however,  continued  to  be  solicited 
and  obtained :  and  considerable  estates  were  bequeathed  to 
the  corporation,  by  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Barl  of  Ranelagh»  Baron 
Voyhowven,  and  other  benevolent  persons.  One  anonymcms 
benefactor  bestowed  40,000/.  in  stock ;  and  imother,  56,666/.; 
and  others  sums  of  equal  liberality.  Still  the  mam^eineat  of  the 
corporation  fund  was  scarcely  improved.  Individuals  proited 
by  these  large  revenues:  but  little  was  gained  by  them  in 
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honour  of  Cbristianity :  for  the  commissioners  testify^  *'  It  is 
certain^  that,  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Howard's  report,  till 
some  time  after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  no  considerable  reform 
matiou  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  schools :  eren  after 
that  year,  most  of  the  buildings  were  in  a  very  ruinous  con* 
dition,  and  some  of  the  schools  were  in  a  state  of  great 
neglect.  These  chartered  schools  were  reckoned  forty-four  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  containing  2,025  boys  and  girls, 
bom  of  popish  parents,  or  such  as  would  have  been  abandoned- 
l)y  their  parents :  it  was  a  rule  of  the  corporation,  that  Jive 
poundi  are.|pven  to  every  one  educated  in  these  schools,  on 
his  or  her  marrying  a  Protestant. 

Auxiliary  as  these  schools  and  their  large  revenues  might  have 
been  made  under  a  wise  direction,  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
scriptural  Christianity,  the  prelates,  spending  their  time  in 
England  or  on  the  continent,  and  the  principal  beneficed 
clergy  of  Ireland  being  pluralists  and  non-resident,  they 
were  of  little  advantage,  and  nominal  protestantism  scarcely 
retained  its  ground ;  while  the  papists  continued  to  increase, 
abhorring  a  system,  which  seemed  created  only  to  enrich  the 
chiefs  of  the  established  hierarchy,  by  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  the  whole  nation. 

Protestantism  thus  pernicious,  provoking  the  papists,  led 
to  the  cherishing  of  infidelity  in  those  who  were  at  all  edu- 
cated, and  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of  revolutionary 
principles.  Having  witnessed  the  successful  struggle  of  the 
Americans  for  independence,  and  equal  liberty  being  denied 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  "  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen" 
was  formed  in  1791,  professedly  to  seek  "  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  among  all  religious  professions  j  *'  the  members  being 
"  bound  by  oath  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.'* 
Many  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  enrolled  their  names  as 
members  of  this  association ;  and,  in  opposition,  **  Orange 
Societies  "  were  formed  by  the  political  Protestants,  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  any  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics. 
Popish  superstition  having  generated  infidelity,  which  had 
produced  the  bloody  revolution  in  France,  the  same  princi- 
ples inflenced  multitudes  in  Ireland,  and  partly  under  French 
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ezcitemeDt  they  rose  in  rebellioa  in  1798^  in  which  it  was 
coDipated  thirty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives,  besides 
several  thousands  who  were  transported  and  wounded.  Thesis 
calamities  led  to  the  introduction,  the  following  year,  of  the 
consideration  of  a  union  between  Ireland  and  England,  which 
was  at  length  determined  by  act  of  parliament  in  1800,  and 
commenced  January  1, 1801,  as  ^The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,''  and  the  Episcopal  establishment 
•was  incorporated  with  that  of  England,  as  *'The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland/' 

Deplorable  to  a  proverb  as  was  the  state  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  dghteenth  century^ 
vital  godliness  was  not  absolutely  dead  in  that  communion. 
Cod  had  graciously  shed  forth  his  Spirit  upon  some  oi  its 
ministers,  and  they  arose,  amid  serious  discouragements, 
labouring  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.  Dr.  Haweis  speaks  of  this 
rising  of  new  life  among  his  clerical  brethren  in  Ireland,  in 
the  following  terms: — *' God  has  of  late  also  graciously 
raised  up  a  precious  band  of  clergy  in  the  established  church, 
though  few  indeed  in  number  comparatively,  and  of  small  re- 
putation among  their  fellows,  yet  they  are  earnestly  endeiu 
vouring  to  revive  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  true  Christianity ;  to 
make  the  name  of  Jesus  more  precious,  and  his  authority 
more  respected.  Many,  I  trust,  by  their  labours,  will,  in  the 
day  of  God,  be  written  among  the  righteous ;  and  when  the 
Lord  shall  collect  his  redeemed,  be  found  to  have  been  born 
there."  Impressed,  however,  with  the  affecting  condition  of 
Ireland,  the  doctor  adds,  '*  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  ignorance 
and  popery  still  spread  their  thick  mists  over  the  bulk  of  the 
common  p^ple ;  and  that  the  Protestants  mainUun  but  little 
more  than  their  name,  and  immortal  hatred  to  popery,  the 
general  profession  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Some  change 
must  shortly  take  place.  The  crisis  approaches.  May  the 
God  of  all  grace  give  a  prosperous  issue*." 

*  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  iii,  p.  287,  288. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PISSBNTER8  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 

ParUea  In  Ireland  —  Royal  Grants  to  the  Presbyterians —  Missionary  spirit— In* 
crease  of  tiieir  congr«gatious  —  Presbytery  of  Antrim  —  Arianism  —  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Ireland —  Reformed  Presbytery  r-  Synod  of  Munster  —  Regiam  Donum 
— Independentfr— Baptists  —  Moravians — Quakers — Methodists— Their  persecn- 
tions— Their  increase  —  Roman  Catliolics  —  Maynootti  College  —  Prospects  of 
Ireland. 

While  "tbe  church  by  law  established"  in  Ireland  was 
episcopal^  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  was  popish, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  serious  inhabitants^  es- 
pecially in  the  north,  continued  Dissenters.  Being  early 
trained  by  their  ancestors  in  scriptural  knowledge,  they  re- 
tained in  Ireland  their  superior  habits  of  industry,  sobriety, 
and  regard  for  the  divine  ordinances  of  Christianity.  Pros- 
perity in  a  high  degree  distinguished  them;  and  Ulster 
consequently  remained  through  the  century,  by  far  the  most 
civilized  province  in  Ireland. 

Orthodoxy  and  piety  flourished  generally  in  this  body :  but 
the  purity  of  their  religious  principles  and  zeal  became 
marred  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  with  the  errors  prevailing  in 
England. 

William  III,  had  not  only  manifested  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  allowed  the  Presbyterians  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  accustomed 
mode,  but  bestowed  on  them  1,200/.  per  annum  towards  the 
support  of  their  ministers.  Queen  Anne  acceded  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  under  these  limitations :  — 
**  Upon  trust  nevertheless,  that  the  money  which  shall  be 
received  thereupon,  shall  be  distributed  to  and  amongst  the 
said  Presbyterian  ministers,  or  such  of  them,  and  in  such 
proportions,  as  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  in  lists 
to  be  approved  of  and  signed  by  our  lieutenant  deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors,  of  our  said  kingdom  of 
Ireland  for  the  time  being."  In  the  reign  of  George  I,  800/. 
per  annum  were  added,  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  between 
the  ministers  of  this  synod,  and  those  of  the  southern  asso- 
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l^iatioOy  as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  services  in  the 
Hanoverian  succession. 

•Solicitude  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  distinguished 
these  descendants  of  the  Puritans  :  for  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
complaints  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ''That  the 
northern  Presbyterians  had  erected  a  meeting-house  at 
Drogheda,  where  there  had  previously  been  no  such  place  of 
worship  for  twenty  years :  and  that  in  their  zeal  for  prose- 
lyting they  had  sent  missionaries  into  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  had  no  call  from  the  people,  and  no 
.congregation  to  give  them  support." 

How  far  a  true  missionary  proselyting  spirit  influenced  this 
body,  may  in  a  measure  be  apprehended  from  the  fact,  that 
the  congregations  included  in  it  had  increased  from  about 
mnety,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  by  the  year  1725 ;  and  to  one  hundred  andieventffr 
seven,  in  the  year  1804. 

State  patronage  and  endowments,  however,  it  is  stated, 
became  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  vital  godliness ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke's  and  Mr.Whiston's  principles  found  some  ad- 
mirers in  Ireland.  Controversies  arose  in  consequence,  and 
occasioned,  in  1724,  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Anjtrim,  which  consisted  of  eight  congregations  of  those  who 
were  excluded  from  the  judicatories  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
synod.  jStill  they  continued  to  co-operate  with  the  general 
body :  but  they  had  no  vote,  except  in  relation  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  ecclesiastical  funds. 

ArianisnCi  prevailing  in  the  Pr/esbyterian  body  in  Ireland, 
indicated  declension  from  the  purity  and  spirit  of  religion ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Seceders  in  IScotl^nd  contemplated  their 
case.  A  minister  of  that  denomination  went  over  to  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1746;  and  other  pf  his  fellow-labourers  follow- 
ing, planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  with  great  success.  Wherever  these  new  leaders  were 
introduced,  many  of  the  orthodox  abandoned  the  chilling 
moral  ministry  of  their  old  teachers,  and  joined  in  commu- 
nion with  these  devout  and  evangelical  Seceders.  This  body« 
cherishing  their  distinguishing  zeal  and  fidelity,  increased, 
under  the  denomination  of  the    "Presbyterian   Synod  of 
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Ireland/'  or  the  "Synod  of  Atiociate  Seceden/^  to  about  a 
hundred  con|^gations. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  wai  a  respectable  body, 
but  not  txeetdiag  about  twenty  con^e^i^tions.  They  held 
the  principles  of  doctrine  established  by  the  church  of  Scot- 
land :  but  they  were  more  rxf^d  in  their  discipline,  and  were 
identified  with  the  Scotch  Cameronians. 

The  Synod  of  Munster,  called  also  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion, from  its  locality,  were  ji^erally  Unitarians,  of  the 
school  of  Arius  or  Socinus.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Synod  of  Antrim,  and  scarcely  exceeded  them  in  number. 

These  several  bodies,  continuin/Bf  still  to  be  denominated 
Presbjrterians,  claimed  a  share  in  the  Regium  Donum ;  and 
this  royal  benefaction  was  increased.  In  1753,  the  synod  of 
Ulster  resolved,  "  That  in  time  to  come,  no  minister  be  fixed 
in  any  congregation  subject  to  this  synod,  unless  they  pay,  by 
way  of  stipend,  at  least  40/.  a  year  besides  the  regal  stipend ; 
wMle  the  congregations  already  planted  were  required  to  pay 
that  sum  yearly  henceforward.  In  1 784,  government  granted  an 
addition^  sum  of  1,000/.  per  annum,  to  the  ministers  of  the 
synod  of  Ulster,  to  be  distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  the  kingdom.  In  1792,  this  royal 
grant  was  increased  to  6,000/.,  during  pleasure,  to  be 
**  divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  synod,  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  the  Seceders,  the  Southern  Association,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  French  Church,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin.'* 

The  Congregational  Independents  retained  but  little  in- 
fluence in  Ireland  after  the  Restoration :  though  during  the 
Protectorate,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Samuel  Wnter,  Dr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Chamock,  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  and  others,  preached  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  in  Ireland,  among  many  other  Indepen- 
dents of  great  fame  and  usefulness :  but  most  of  their  suc- 
cessors united  with  the  Presbyterians.  Still,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  sereral  churches  of  that  denomination 
were  gathered  in  Dublin  and  other  eities. 

TheBapdsts,  in  like  manner,  had  several  eminent  preachers 
of  their  denomination  in  Ireland,  during  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  endeavours  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  eigh« 
teenth  to  revive  their  cause,  especially  in  Dublin ;  for  which 
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purpose  that  city  was  visited  by  Mr.  Pearce,  a  popular  Baptist 
minister  of  Birmingham,  and  Dr.  Rippon  of  London. 

The  Moravians  also,  and  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  had  several 
eong're^tions  in  Ireland :  but  they  were  not  numerous. 

Mr.  Williams  introduced  Methodism  into  Ireland  in  the 
year  174/;  when,  Mr.  Wesley  hearinnf  of  it,  visited  Dubtin. 
His  labours  were  the  means  of  much  excitement,  and  the 
manifest  conversion  of  many  souls  to  God.  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley  visited  Ireland  shortly  afterwards,  and  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  with  several  preachers,  again  the  following  spring. 
Their  spiritual  doctrines  were  received  by  many,  and  several 
societies  were  formed,  and  increased  notwithstanding  some 
shameful  persecutions  from  the  rabble,'  encouraged,  in  some 
instances,  by  magistrates!  Cork,  especially,  was  thus  dis- 
graced ;  and  a  wretched  ballad-singer  headed  a  mob  which 
committed  serious  outrages  upon  the  dwellings  of  some  of 
the  Methodists.  Twenty-eight  depositions  were  lud  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  August  19,  1749:  '^but  they  did  not  find 
one  of  those  bills.*'  Instead  of  this,  they  made  that  memorable 
presentment,  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  records  to  all 
succeeding  generations  :•—"  We  find  and  present  Charles 
Wesley  to  be  a  person  of  ill  fame,  a  vagabond,  and  a  com- 
mon disturber  of  his  Majesty's  peace,  and  we  pray  that  he 
may  be  transported !  •  "  Nine  others,  preachers,  were  pre- 
sented in  like  manner,  and  various  insults  were  endured 
through  the  winter;  but,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
judge  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  the  upright  magistrate  rebuked 
their  accuser,  the  ballad-singer,  ordering  him  away,  and  thus 
addressed  the  accused,  —  *'  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  evidence 
against  you :  you  may  retire :  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been 
treated  so  very  improperly.  I  hope  the  police  of  this  city  will 
be  better  attended  to  for  the  time  to  come." 

Methodism,  having  guned  this  triumph,  prevailed;  and 
Mr.  Wesley  visiting  Ireland  again  this  year,  many  were  added 
to  his  followers.  Mr.  Whitefield  made  a  tour  through  Ireland 
in  1761>  where  he  preached  with  extraordinary  appearances 
of  success  nearly  eighty  times,  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Belfast,  and  other  places.  Amid  various  opposition,  and 
*  Life  of  Wesley  by  Coke  and  Moore,  p.  376. 
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many  eoconra^emeuts,  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors  perse- 
vered in  their  labours*  for  Ireland,  until  his  death,  in  1791. 
At  that  period  the  state  of  the  Methodist  connection  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following^  enumeration :  there  were. 
Circuits,  29;  Preachers>  67;  Members,  14,106.  They  in- 
creased to  the  close  of  the  century,  when  their  numbers  were, 
Grcuits,  34;  Preachers,  83 ;  Members,  16,227. 

Popery  continued  its  superstition  and  ignorance  brooding 
over  the  mass  of  the  population.  Education  was  enjoyed  by  a 
few  of  the  gentry ;  but  the  people  were  immersed  in  almost 
total  ignorance.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  Ireland  were 
parly  educated  at^their  seminaries  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Tuam,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  after  which  about  a  hundred 
andfifly  annually  resided  at  different  colleges  for  the  Irish,  in 
Paris>  at  Salamanca,  and  at  Rome :  but  in  1795,  the  college 
of  Maynooth  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  parliament, 
with  a  grant  from  the  public  treasury.  To  affirm  that  no 
genuine  piety  existed  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  would  be 
presumption :  still  it  is  too  painfully  manifest  that  the  mass 
of  the  people,  denied  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were 
**  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ! "  Yet  there 
were  those  indications  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  throughout 
Britain,  of  the  **  Sun  of  righteousness  arising  with  healing  in 
his  wings.'* 


BOOK  IX. 

THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 


Introdact\on<> 

British  Church  History  in  the  nineteenth  century,  presents 
to  the  pious  mind  the  most  instructive  lessons.  Enlightened 
persons  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  in  the  contemplation ; 
observing  manifestly  the  gracious  hand  of  God,  in  the  unex- 
ampled progress  of  evangelical  knowledge  and  pure  religion. 
Infidel  scepticism  may  be  satisfied  to  attribute  the  improved 
state  of  our  country  to  "the  march  of  intellect *'-—" the 
spirit  of  the  age  *'  —  "  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  " — or 
any  other  cau^e :  but  Christian  piety  will  be  assured^  that 
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neither,  nor  all  of  these  could  have  prodnced  that  moral , 
benevolent^  and  religious  feeliuj^,  which  extensively  prevails ; 
and  that  while  knowledge  is  advanciog,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  improving,  these,  under  the  wise  and  gracious  pro* 
vidence  of  God,  are  accomplished,  to  fulfil  his  eternal 
purposes,  and  subserve  the  interests  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

Intelligence,  discrimination,  and  candour,  are  indispensable 
qualifications  for  the  taking  of  a  moral  survey  <^  Britain  in 
the  nineteenth  century :  for  a  sectarian  spirit  limits  its  obscure 
views  to  the  members  of  its  own  denomination.  Divine  reve- 
lation, however,  requires  us  to  acknowledge  **  all  those  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,''^  as  constituting  the 
approved  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  this  requisi* 
tion  we  cordially  acquiesce,  assured  of  its  infallible  correct- 
ness ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  own  peculiar  views,  either 
as  regards  a  perfect  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  or  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  inspired  decision  will  be  the  directory 
in  guiding  our  decisions  in  the  present  review  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  relating  to  Church  History  in  Britain. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THl  CHURCH   OF  XVGLAND. 

Review  of  the  charch  —  The  preaching  ministry  snbrerted  for  a  priesthood  —  Holy 
orders— Dignitaries  in  the  Charch  of  England— Style  of  address— Charch  livings 
—  Patronage  —  Hesldents  and  Nonresidents  —  Curates  and  stipends  —  Simony  — 
Bishop  Hobart's  testhnony  —  Examples  of  Simony— Mr.  Scott's  reflections  on 
this  *'  commerce  of  soals  *'  —  Appointment  of  bishops  —  Pluralists  —  Inflaence  of 
tbesystem— Testimony  of  Legh  Richmond— Of  Mr.  Acaster— Lord  Broogham*8 
Bill  to  abolish  plaralities—  Commissioners*  Ecclesiastical  Report— Analysis  of  it. 

Christianitt  in  Great  Britain  is  reputedly  established  by 
the  two  legal  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  These 
corporations,  in  their  constitution  and  forms  of  worship,  are 
altogether  dissimilar :  but  a  correct  view  of  them  both  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  ecclesiastical  inquirer :  and  it 
will  appear  indispensable,  in  this  place,  to  contemplate  the 
church  of  England  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  religious 
character.  This  will  require  a  review  of.  First,  The  statistics 
of  the  Hierarchy;  Secondly ^  The  party  regarded  as  the 
High  Church,  or  Orthodox ;  Thirdly,  The  Low  Church,  or 
Evangelical^ 
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Secthn  /.  StatUtia  of  the  Hierarchy, 
Christianity,  as  established  in  Enia^land  at  the  Reformation, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  framed  accordinjjr  to  the 
divine  simplicity  of  the  scriptural  ordinances.  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ordained  for  the  conversion  and  edification  of 
the  world,  vl  prenehing  ministry — **the  ministry  of  reconcilia' 
tion:**  but  this,  in  the  second  century,  was  subverted,  by  the 
spint  of  popery.  Rome  established  this  system,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  Protestant  Reformation,  when  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  England  retained  what  the  Romish 
church  had  maintained— a  pn>«Moo</,  with  most  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal  ojieeg,  and  the  tities  of  their  matured  hierarchy.  Three 
"  Holy  Orders,"  as  they  are  called,  Bishopt,  Prieets,  and  Dea^ 
eons,  are  maintained  in  this  luerarchy,  subdivided  into  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Prebendaries,  Rectors, 
\^cars.  Curates,  &c.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
dignitaries,  as  taken  from  the  "  Clerical  Guide/'  &c. 


Sees. 

Aroh. 
Bifbopi 

Bishop* 

Deans. 

Arch- 
deacouf 

Preben. 
darte*. 

Chan- 
cellon. 

CuDons 

1.  Canterbury M... 

1 

•  •  •* 

1 

1 

12 

6 

2,  York 

I 

...» 

2 

24 
26 

4 

3.  Londoa  

16 

4.  Durham 

•  ••• 

12 

8 

5.  Wiocbester.... 

.... 

12 

6 

6.  Bangor 

•  ••• 

2 

3 

7.  Bath  and  Wells 

.  •  •  • 

42 

6 

8.  Bristol 

.... 

6 

6 

9.  Carlisle 

• ..  • 

4 

5 

10.  Chester 

•  ••• 

6 

6 

11.  Chichester  .... 

27 

4 

12.  Ely 

•  ••• 

8 

4 

13.  Exeter 

.... 

15 

8 

14.  Gloucester  ,..• 

«... 

l 

6 

4 

15.  Hereford. 

.... 

23 

5 

16.  Licfafield&Cov. 

.... 

17 

6 

17.  Lincoln 

.  ••  • 

46 

3 

18.  Llandair 

.... 

9 

.1^ 

19.  Norwich 

6 

8 

20.  Oxford... 

.... 

— 

— 

21.  Peterborough.. 

• . .  • 

6 

4 

22.  Rochester 

• . .  • 

6 

6 

23.  Salisbury  ...••• 

24.  St.  Asaph 

•  ••  • 

38 

6 

.... 

3 

7 

25.  St. David's.... 

.... 

... 

14 

3 

26.  Worcester 

1 

1 

10 

8 

27.  SodorandMan. 

•  ••• 

— 

— 

2 

27 

26 

59 

380 

25 

142 

^ 

; 

?U3 
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Appropriate  epithets  are  employed  with  which  to  address 
these  digDitaries,  a  notice  of  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
in  this  place.  His  Grace  thb  Right  Honourable  and 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William,  by  Divine 
Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Right  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Charles  James,  by  Divine  Permission  Lord  Bishop 
OF  London.  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean,  &c.  The 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon.  It  may  be  left  to  the  re.ader 
to  determine  how  far  th^e  titles  and  style  agree  with  Chris- 
tianity as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  dignitaries  above  mentioned,  the  parochial 
benefices  amount  to  upwards  of  10,000,  exclusire  of  chapels. 
Mr.  Adams  says,  '*  The  Livings  of  all  descriptions  amount  to 
about  11,755,  viz.  5,098  Rectories,  3,687  Vicarages,  2,970 
Livings  of  other  descriptions.  By  the  return  to  parliament 
in  1818,  the  number  of  churches  in  the  26  dioceses  then  was 
10,192,  and  1,551  chapels,  making  in  all  11,743.  The  crown 
presented  to  1,041  pieces  of  church  preferment,  thus : 

"The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 103 

The  Lord  Chancellor 899 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster..    39 

1,041 

The  26  Bishops 1,303 

30  Deans  and  Chapters 1,03" 

The  20  Colleges  of  Oxford 403 

The  18  Colleges  of  Cambridge 280 

300  Peers  and  Baronets 1,400 

Six  Schools,  &c.  in  London,  &c 45 

About  4,000  Private  Patrons 6,491 

Church  Benefices,  in  round  numbers 12,011*" 


Sixty-eight  only  of  these  church  livings  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  "  Clerical  Ouide :  *'  and  as 
individual  clergymen  are  allowed  to  hold  several  benefices 
each,  those  who  are  related  to  bishops  or  noble  families,  are 

*  Adams's  <*  Religious  World  Displayed, ''  abridged  edition, 
p.  294, 295. 
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generally  pluralwts.  From  returns  recently  transmitted  from 
the  several  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  it  was  stated,  that 
the 

Total  number  of  benefices  was 10,660 

Total  number  of  Resident  Cler^^y 4,649 

Nonresident  Clergymen  by  exemption...  2,506 

by  license 1,968 

Cases  not  included  among  exemptions  and 

licences 1,404 

Miscellaneous  cases 33 

Total  number  of  non-residents 6,911 

10,560 

Of  those  nonresident  by  exemption,  2,080  are  resident  on 
other  benefices ;  266  are  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  and  cathe- 
dral officers ;  94  are  resident  fellows,  tutors,  or  officers  of  the 
universities ;  and  ^^  are  exempted  for  various  other  causes. 
Of  those  nonresident  by  licence  1,227  are  prevented  from 
residing  by  the  want  or  unfitness  of  the  parsonage-houses, 
418  by  infirmity,  and  the  remainder  by  various  other  causes. 
Of  the  third  class  of  non-residents,  509  are  cases  of  absence 
without  licence  of  exemption ;  but  of  these,  478  perform  the 
duties  of  their  respective  parishes;  412  returns  are  defective 
as  to  residence;  115  are  vacancies.  In  183  cases  there  are 
no  returns  ;  81  are  recent  institutions,  53  are  sequestrations^ 
and  the  remainder  benefices  held  by  bishops,  &c. 

Curates  who  do  the  chief  duty  in  the  parochial  churches, 
amount  to  the  number  of  4,373 :  of  these,  1,532  reside  in  the 
glebe-houses,  1,005  in  their  parishes,  and  1,915  are  licensed. 
The  stipends  of  486  are  under  50/.  per  annum;  of  2,355 
under  100/.;  of  1,079  under  150/.;  of  249  under  200/. ;  and 
of  33  upwards  of  200/. ;  78  have  the  whole  income 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  has  produced  a  system  of  Simony 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  excites  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  foreigners,  while  it  occasions  the  most  fearful  evils 
in  our  own  country.  Dr.  Hobart,  "  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,''  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  the 
hierarchy,  while  visiting  England  in  1824,  published  his  views 
of  it  on  his  return  to  America.  "  Look,"  says  he,  "  at  the 
most  important  relation  which  the  church  can  constitute,— 
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that  which  connectt  a  pastor  with  his  flock.  In  the  church 
of  £iiglaiid»  this  connection  Is  absolute  property.  The 
livings  are  in  the  gift  of  individuals,  of  the  government,  or 
corporate  bodies ;  and  can  be,  and  are,  bought  and  sold  like 
other  property.  Hence,  like  other  property,  they  are  used  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  holders^  and  are  frequently  made  sub* 
servient  to  the  secular  views  of  individuals  and  families. 
And  they  present  an  excitement  to  enter  into  the  holy  mi- 
nbtry,  with  too  great  an  admixture  of  worldly  motives,  and 
with  a  spirit  often  falling  short  of  that  pure  and  disinterested 
ardour,  which  supremely  aims  at  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  connection  thus 
constituted,  entirely  independent  of  the  choice  or  wishes  bf  the 
congregation,  is  held  entirely  independent  of  them.  And  such 
are  the  gross  and  lamentable  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  from  the  complicated  provisions  and  forms  of  their 
ecclesiastical  law,  that  common,  and  even  serious,  clerical 
il'regularities  are  not  noticed." 

tllustrations  of  Bishop  Hobart's  statement  might  be  plen* 
tifully  given,  of  the  most  appalling  character :  of  which  the 
two  following  will  suffice.  ''The  Morning  Chronicle *'  of 
July  13,  1824,  states — "  The  church  livings  in  £ssex,  sold  on 
the  1st  instant,  by  Mr.  Robins,  in  Regent  Street,  were  not 
the  absolute  advowsons,  but  the  next  presentations,  contin- 
gent on  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  P.  L.  Wellesley,  aged 
thirty-six  and  twenty-five  years  respectively,  and  were  as 
tinder  ;— 


Plaoe. 


Bstimated 
anDoal 
mlae. 


Age  of  In- 
cnmbeiit. 


Sold  for 


Wanttead 

Woodford  ..•••. 
Great  Patndon . . 

Fifield 

Kochford. 

FiUtead 

Koydon 


Rectory  ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ...... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Vicarage. • . 
Ditto 


£^ 
650 
1,200 
600 
625 
700 
400 
3S0 


58 
63 
50 
62 
50 
46 


£ 
2,400 
4,200 
1,600 
1,520 
2,000 
900 
680 


"The  biddings  appeared  to  be  governed  by  age  and  health 
of  the  incumbents,  residence,  situation,  and  other  local  cir* 
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cumstances,  with  which  the  parties  iaterested  seemed  to  be 
well  acquainted.'' 

The  "  St.  James's  Chronicle  "  of  Nov.  20  to  23,  offers  the 
following  articles  of  "property  for  sale,"  specified  and 
numbered  from  1  to  79.  One  "  clerical  agent "  onfy,  pub« 
lishes  this  advertisement;  and  there  are  several  of  those 
gentlemen,  whose  agency  business  in  that  line  appears  very 
great. 

"20  Advowsons,  income  from  300/.  to  2,000/.  per  annum. 

"12  Next  Presentations,  income  from  160/.  to  700/.  per 
annum. 

"45  other  livings  for  sale  or  exchange,  including  '  a  sine* 
cure  of  two  parishes  in  Ireland,'  for  which  *  a  dispensation 
has  been  granted ; '  and  two  other  livings,  one  estimated  at 
TOO/.,  the  other  at  1,000/.  per  annum." 

Dr. Lardner  remarks,  "England  is  the  only  country  in 
Christendom  where  simony  is  now  openly  practised  and  vin<^ 
dicated.  We  do  not  hear  it  whispered,  as  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries :  it  is  proclaimed  in  every  newspaper  *." 

Language  fails  to  characterize  this  species  of  idndicated 
wickedness.  That  upright  and  excellent  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  threatenings 
of  the  Almighty  against  such  enormities,  says,  "  This  com- 
merce in  the  souls  of  men  is  the  moii  infamous  of  all  traffics 
that  the  demon  of  avarice  ever  devised,  but  by  no  means 
uncommon."  Having  referred  to  the  slave  trade,  in  his  re- 
flections upon  Rev.xviii,  13,  this  pious  commentator  adds» 
"  Yet  even  this,  cruel,  unrighteous,  and  hateful  as  it  is,  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  worst  traffic,  even  of  this  our 
LAN  0 ;  far  the  souls  of  men  are  traded  for  by  those  who  take 
the  care  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  emolument,  and  the  abun^ 
"dance  of  the  delicacies  obtained  by  it ;  and  then  either  leave  them 
to  perish  in  ignorance,  or  poison  them  by  heresy,  or  lead  them 
on  the  road  to  hell  by  a  profligate  eaample.  How  ferventh 
should  we  then  pray,  that  God  would  raise  up  Reformers,  who 
may  contend  as  firmly,  perseveringly,  and  successfully  against 
ihis  vile  mp'chandize,  as  some  honourable  and  philanthropicai 
persons  have  against  the  accursed  Slave  Trade ! " 

*  Cabinet  Cyclopedia— Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  162*. ' 
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Bishop  Hobart  proceeds :  "  Advance  hij^her  in  the  relations 
that  subsist  in  the  churchy  to  those  which  connect  a  bishop 
with  his  diocese.  The  commission  of  the  bishop,  his  episcopal 
anthority^  is  conveyed  to  him  by  the  bishops  who  consecrate 
him;  But  the  election  of  the  pefson  to  be  thus  consecrated, 
is  nominally  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocess ;  and  theoretically  in  the  kingf^  who  gives  the  dean 
and  chapter  permission  to  elect  the  person,  and  only  the 
person^  whom  he  names ;  and  thus,  in  the  actual  operation 
of  what  is  more  an  aristocratieal  than  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, the  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  cabinet  or  prime 
minister ;  and  hence,  with  some  most  honourable  exceptions, 
principally  recent,  the  appointments  have  notoriously  been 
directed  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  interest.  Almost  all 
the  prelates  that  have  filled  the  English  sees^  have  owed  their 
advancement,  not  solely,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  their 
qualifications  for  the  office ;  but  to  secular  interest,  extra- 
neous from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  considerations." 

These  statements  might  be  confirmed  by  the  most  unim- 
peachable testimonies  of  English  episcopal  writers^  who  have 
exhibited  and  deplored  the  enorlnous  evils.  Many  of  the 
bishops  hold  various  preferments  besides  their  bishoprics  s 
and  some  of  them  have  accumulated  immense  property,  dying 
"  shamefully  rich,"  as  one  of  them  declared  of  himself.  Nor 
will  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  after  one  illustration.  The 
"  Times  "  newspaper  of  June  25,  1832,  exposing  these  abomi- 
nations, gives  two  lists  of  the  ''  Pluralbt  Priests,'*  with  notices 
(^  their  lucrative  offices.  The  least  shocking,  names  33,  who 
hold  5  Bishoprics,  5  Deaneries,  5  Chancellorships,  3  Precen- 
torships,  2  Archdeaconries,  5  Canons  Residentiary,  12  Pre- 
bends, and  51  other  livings  ! ! 

Simony  and  ecclesiastical  ''commerce  in  the  souls  of  men," 
which  Mr.  Scott  pronounces  "  infamous,"  may  justly  be 
supposed  to  occasion  various  pernicious  customs  in  the  church 
and  the  nation.  The  late  amiable  Rev.  Legh  Richmond 
cannot  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  deviation  from  truth  and 
charity  against  his  brethren:  but  in  a  letter  to  his  son  in 
1820,  he  remarks — "  The  national  church  groans  and  bleeds, 
'  from  the  crown  of  its  head  to  the  sole  of  its  feet,'  through 
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the  daily  intrudoH  of  unworthy  men  into  its  miuistry.  Pa- 
trons, parents,  tutors,  coUeg^es,  are  annually  pouring  a  torrent 
of  incompetent  youth  into  the  church,  and  loading  the  nation 
with  spiritual  guilt.  Hence  souls  are  neglected  and  ruined — 
bigotry  and  ignorance  prevail  —  church  pride  triumphs  over 
church  godliness — and  the  Establishment  is  despised,  deserted, 
and  wounded  *.*' 

Mr.  Acaster,  a  clergyman  of  York,  in  a  recent  work  on  the 
dangers  of  the  church,  condemns  the  fearful  system  of  plu- 
ralities and  nonresidence,  and  says,  "  Nearly /iM«r^4^A«  of  the 
parishes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  have  no  resident  in- 
cumbent; consequently,  near  four-fifths  of  the  people  are 
left,  as  it  respects  their  paid  and  legal  pastors,  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.    They  have  no  incumbent  to  watch  over 
them,  to  feed  them,  or  to  care  for  their  best  and  highest  in- 
terests ;  none  to  whom  they  can  resort  for  advice,  counsel,  or 
succour,  in  all  their  trials,  sorrows,  temptations,  and  difficul- 
ties ;  none  to  instruct,  to  soothe,  and  comfort  them,  on  the 
bed  of  affliction  and  death ;  and  none  to  assist  them  in  their 
preparation  for  a  boundless  and  never-  ending  eternity.    Their 
leffal,  paid,  rightful,  and  most  solemnly  avowed  instructors 
are  fled.    Some  they  never  see  or  hear,  for  Jive,  ten,  fifleen, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  yean  together.    Some,  again,  are  horn, 
brought  up,  marry,  h<$ve  familiee,  live,  and  die,  and  enter  into 
eternity,  without  ever  once  either  teeing  or  hearing  their  legal 
teachers.    I  speak  of  numerous  facts  in  all  the  above  instances 
within  my  own  knowledge,  and  of  several  incumbents  whose 
churches  andparisfies  I  can  see  from  the  place  in  which  I  sit 
and  write  ;  so  that,  in  regard  to  the  incumbents,  there  are 
millions  through  the  land  who  have  literally  no  man  that  careth 
for  their  souls.    What  a  consideration !    What  a  fearful  con- 
sideration ! ! 

''And  is  all  this  known,  and  yet  tolerated?  Yes,  it  is 
known,  it  is  tolerated  ;  it  is  often  facilitated  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  stand  in  the  gap  ;  and  what  is  still  more  fearful 
and  alarming,  it  is  barred  from  remedy  by  the  dispensations 
and  licences  of  our  spiritual  rulers  f,'' 

*  Memoirs  of  Legh  Richmond,  by  Grims^aw,  p.  461,  462. 
t  The  Church  in  Danger  from  Herself,  fi^c^by  John  Acaster,  Vicar 
of  St.  Helen's,  York. 
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Enormities^  so  grievousj  Uave  aroused  the  nation  to  de* 
niand  a  reform  in  the  church:  but  almost  every  effort  to 
render  the  ecclesiastical  administration  conformable  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  has  been  effectually  resisted  by  the  prelates. 
Still  a  reform  is  demanded ;  and  so  necessary  does  it  appear, 
that  a  multitude  of  plans .  of  church  reform  have  been 
proposed  by  different  churchmen.  No  less  than  thirty^iw 
different  works  on  this  subject  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Christian  Observer  to  April  1834^  and  they  constitute  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  number  published^  chiefly  by  church- 
men. 

Public  opinion  has  continued  to  advance,  demandin|Sf  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  particularly  the  enormity  of 
pluralities :  and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  submitted 
a  measure  which  rather  perpetuated  than  corrected  the  evil. 
Lord  Brougham  introduced  **  Two  Bills  for  the  prevention 
of  Pluralities  and  Nonresidence,  two  evils/'  says  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  "  so  great,  that  we  could  not  but  express  our 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  an  adequate  and  effectual  attempt  was 
to  be  at  length  made  for  their  extinction.  The  bill  against 
pluralities  provides,  that  no  clergymfm  shall  hold  two  bene* 
dees,  either  where  the  united  jnc<une  exceeds  300^  per  annum 
(exclusive  of  the  house,  &c.)  or  where  the  churches  are  mor<i 
than  five  miles  apart,  unless  the  parishes  actually  touch  each 
other.  N  onresidence  above  two  months  in  a  year,  except  by  rea- 
son of  sickness,  or  the  dangerous  sickness  of  a  relation  orifriend, 
is  mulcted  with  a  fine  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  income  of 
the  living  dicing  the  delinquency.  These  two  leading  provi- 
sions, which  constituted  the  main  features  of  the  bill,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  furnish  so  decisive  a  remedy  for  an  enormous 
evil,  that  we  expressed  our  earnest  hope  that  they  would  be 
upheld — of  course  with  every  requisite  modification  of  the 
detail,  by  every  true  friend  to  the  church*.'*  Salutary 
as  tlus  measure  would  have  been,  almost  every  bishop  op^ 
posed  it,  and  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament. 

Emolument  being  the  sole  inducement  of  many  to  enter 
the  church,  and  benefices  being  heaped  upon  those  who  had 
interest  with  great  families  or  the  government,  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  church  revenues  seemed  indbpensable,  prepara- 
•  Christian  Observer,  July,  1834. 
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tioDi  were  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  appoiotment  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  whose  Report  was  made  in  July  1834,  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues  for  three  years  up  to  December  1831. 
The  following  is  the  estimate  of  that  income,  which,  in  many 
instances,  it  has  since  been  found,  was  more  than  reported: — 

Gross  Annual  Revenue  of  the  twenty-six  Archbishops 

and  Bishops    in   England  and    Wales  (averag-         £ 
-ing  6,683/.)  180,462 

Gross  Annual  Revenue  of  the  Cathedral  and  Colle. 
giate  Churches,  and  the  Dignitaries,  &c.  con- 
nected with  them  350,861 

Gross  Total  Income  of  10,701  Benefices  with  and 
without  cure  of  souls,  average  304/.  each 3,253,662 

£3,784,985 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  19,183/.;  of  York 
12,629/.  J  the  bishop  of  Durham  19.066/.;  of  London  13,929/.; 
of  Winchester  11,151/.;  and  of  Ely  11,105/.  per  annum. 

One  fourth  only  of  the  whole  is  received  by  the  working 
clergy,  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Stipends  of  5,834  Curates,  several  hundreds  of  whose 
salaries  do  not  amount  to  50/.  per  annum  each, 
average  80/.  430,720 

Benefices,  of  which  there  are  4,861,  whose  incomes 
are  under  200/.,  average  110/ 534,700 

Total  salaries  of  the  working  clergy  £965,430 

Incumbents,  whose  benefices  are  under  300/.  per  annum, 
might  be  added  to  this  estimate :  but  a  deduction  would  be 
required  from  the  above  numbers,  in  cont^ideration  of  the 
benefices  held  by  pluralists^  and  the  curacies  held  by  be. 
ueficed  clergymen.  Taking  the  working  clergy,  as  above 
Slated,  at  10,695  persons,  who  share  among  them  the 
966,430/.,  or  say  1,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  2,784,985/. 
are  left  to  the  clerical  aristocracy  I  Many  of  these  are  plural- 
istsl  siud  iia^teen  of  the  bishops  were  known,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  Report,  to  hold  siiPty-one  pieces  of  preferment ! 

2  X 
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these  included  1 6  bishoprics,  6  deaneries,  1  chancellorship, 
3  archdeaconries,  2  cathedral  treasiirerships,  8  cathedral  pre- 
bends, 21  rectories,  and  2  vicarages  I  This  pernicious  exam- 
ple of  ecclesiastical  avarice  has  been  generally  followed  by 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  related  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  who  could  procure  interest  at  court,  '*  doing  the 
duty,*'  as  they  call  it,  of  their  various  "livinjrs,"  fronj  which 
some  derive  revenues  amouuting  to  several  thousands  of 
pounds  per  annum,  by  means  of  ill-paid  and  degraded  curates, 
to  the  guilty  and  perilous  dishonour  of  Christianity  I 

lllustrafive  of  these  remarks,  the  following  analysis  of 
8ubse(|uent  Ecclesiastical  Reports  will  be  found  instructive, 
showing  that  the  11,331  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries 
in  England  and  Wales,  are  held  by  7>ll^0  incumbents : 

Preferments  held  Total  number  of 

Incumbents.                 by  each.  preferments. 

1  8  8 

5  7  35 

12  6  72 

64  5    320 

209  4  836 

667  3  1,701 

2,027  2  4,054 

4,305  I    4,305 


7,iy0  11,331 


"  Dr.  Copleston,  Bishop  of  Llanduff,  who  is  also  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  resident  three  mouths 
in  the  year,  to  attend  during  that  time  morning  and  evening 
at  the  cathedral,  and  to  preach  every  Sunday  afternoon.  His 
income  for  such  duties  is  about  40/.  per  week.  Now  how  is 
the  duty  supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  right  reverend 
Father  in  God  ?  Two  canons,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Birch,  are 
paid  Jive  shillings  each  for  attendance,  one  guinea  for  the 
sermon,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  sacramental 
duties:  so  that  Dr.  Copleston  is  paid  40/.  for  doing  what 
can  be  and  is  very  ofien  done  for  4/.  14*.  6rf.  **' 

*  Book  of  the  Denominations,  p.  419,  420. 
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London  *w  only  a  pattern  of  others.  **  Carlisle  is  a  small 
iliocese :  the  tithes  received  by  the  dean  and  xihapter  for 
Hesket,  amount  to  1,000/.  or  1,600/.  a  year:  they  pay  to 
the  curate  who  does  the  duty,  18/.  6*.  a  year,  that  is  to  say, 
one  skiliing  a  day,  bein^  after  the  rate  of  a  bricklayer's 
labourer's  waf^esl  In  Wetheral  and  Warwick,  the  dean  and 
chapter  draw  about  1,000/.  a  year  from  tithes,  and  1,000/. 
a  year  from  th«  church  lands;  and  they  pay  the  workinsr 
minister  (probably  one  of  4;he  most  exemplary  and  beloved 
men  in  England,  in  his  station),  the  sum  of  50/.  a  year,  the 
wa^es  of  a  journeyman  cabinet  maker.  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
was  therefore  perfectly  justified  in  describing  the  poorerclergy, 
as  'for  the  most  part  deservinjsf  gentlemen,  bred  to  liberal 
learning,  whose  feeling  that  learning  has  refined  to  a  painful 
acuteness,  and  who  are  withering  away  in  hopeless  penury, 
with  a  large  family,  on  a  curacy  but  little  surpassing  the 
wages  of  a  livery  servant  *.* " 


Section  II.     High  Churchy  or  Orthodox  Party, 

Spirit  of  high  churchmen — Opposed  to  lUble  Societies  —  Sentiments  of  Bishop 
Hobart,  ArchJeucon  Daubcny,  Bishop  Gniy,  Archbishop  Howley,  Bishop  Blom- 
fleld  — Their  uncliaritablencss  — Apology  of  Rev.  C.  Girdlestone  —  Attaiameots 
of  high  chorchmen — Cncotirage  popalar  edaciition — Remarks  of  Rev.  J.  Riland 
—  Their  pastoral  quaUficatious  —  Societies  —  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

Ecclesiastical  hierarchies  necessarily  produce  a  corresponding 
spirit  among  their  member?  ;  and  this  appears  remarkable  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Patronage,  pluralities,  and  "  traffic 
in  benefices,*'  could  not  fail  to  introduce  ministers  into  the 
church,  whose  sentiments  and  temper  illustrate  their  system. 
From  a  review  of  the  **  Statistics  of  the  Hierarchy,"  it  will  be 
natural  to  expect  that  the  majority,  especially  among  the 
dignified  clergy,  would  require  a  peculiar  denomination. 
High  Churchmen^  to  which  they  are  not  averse,  is  their  appro- 
priate designation. 
,   Orthodoxy  is  especially  claimed  by  this  body :  but  though 

*  Book  of  the  Denominitions,  p.  419, 420. 
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subsciibing  to  the  same  **  articles  of  re%ioD,  and  readinf^  the 
same  formd  of  prayer,"  they  are  far  from  beiaj^  agreed  in  their 
-  doctrines :  aud,  as  appears  from  their  writings,  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion  is  held  by  different  individuals  among 
them,  from  high  Calvinism  to  low  Arminianism,  and  from  So- 
cinianism  to  Antinomianism.  Of  the  latter  perversion  of  the 
Gospel  there  are  many  advocates ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
former  are  attributed  by  common  report  and  by  the  Christian 
0))server,  to  Dr.  Maltby,  the  present  bishop  of  Durham. 
High  churchmen  are  generally  opposed  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Refurmation,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  $  and  their  evangelical  brethren  are  contemned  and 
shunned,  as  inculcating  Puritanism  and  Methodism.  As  they 
are  not  remarkable  for  personal  piety,  so  their  spirit  is  exclu- 
sive, repugnant  to  that  heavenly  charity  which  affectionately 
embraces  ''  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity," and  precisely  the  same  as  distinguished  this  class  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  as  we  have  seen  described  by 
Bishop  Burnet. 

High  churchmen  have  uniformly  been  hostile  to  the  ''  Bible 
Society ;"  and  even  to  the  *'  Church  Missionary  Society," 
whose  adherents,  among  the  evangelical  clergy  and  laity, 
they  regard  as  a  class  of  schismatia  in  the  church,  symliolizing 
with  dissenters :  but,  with  invigorated  zeal,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  those  institutions,  they  have  patronized  the  "  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge;**  most  of  whose  publi- 
cations inculcate  the  peculiarities  of  the  hierarchy,  with  a 
very  meagre  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  many  re- 
present the  distinguishing  opinions  and  spirit  of  its  patrons. 

High  churchmen,  however,  will  be  most  correctly  represented 
by  a  portraiture  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor  of  the  Christian 
Observer ;  and  this  we  give  from  his  notice  of  Dr.  Hobart's 
discourse,  entitled  "America  and  England  compared,''  pub- 
lished after  his  return  to  America  in  1825,  from  a  visit  to 
England.  Dr.  Hobart  was  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  similar  institutions,  participating  largely  of  the  spirit  of 
the  English  hierarchy:  he  was  therefore  welcomed  by  high 
churchmen  in  England,  while  he  had  hut  little  intercourse 
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with  any  of  the  evan^elicral  clergy  :  nevertheless,  his  "  Dis- 
course" proclaims  the  enormities  which  he  beheld  in  our 
hierarchy,  which  he  des^  ribes  as  a  mere  political  engine  of 
the  fitate.  This  of  course  s^rievously  offended  his  friends  in 
England.  ''Its  statements  greatly  astounded  some  of  the 
Bishop's  warmest  adinirers  in  this  country,**  says  the  Christian 
Observer.  **  We  shall  not  rehearse  either  the  doleful  lamen- 
tations or  the  angry  wo^ds  which  have  been  uttered  by 
certain  of  the  periodicals  which  emanated  from  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  Waterloo  Place.** — **  It  is  most  disastrous 
also,  that  his  unhappy  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  our 
church  should  have  been  formed,  not  among  the  Bible  Society 
and  Church  Missionary  schismatics,  where  no  reasonable  man 
could,  of  course,  have  expected  any  thing  better,  but  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  warmest  opponents  of  all  such  out- 
rageous proceedings,  to  whom  his  well-known  opinions,  on 
these  and  similar  mattertt,  had  introduced  and  recommended 
him.  It  seems  to  have  been  strangely  concluded,  that  be- 
cause Bivshop  Hobart  was  opposed  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
to  what  are  called  the  evangelical  clergy,  he  had  of  necessity 
forgot  his  Americanism  also  :  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  to  tithes  and  pluralities,  and 
official  church  patronage.  But  not  so  ;  for  the  bishop  chas- 
tises us  mightily.  If  Bishop  Hobart  is  an  enemy*  as  some  of 
his  former  friends  begin  to  consider  him,  it  is  not  unlawful 
to  learn  from  a  hobtile  quarter.  Let,  then,  our  ultra-high- 
church  and  ultra- or thodoiV  friends  reprobate,  if  they  will, 
either  the  conduct  or  the  motives  of  our  right  reverend  casti- 
gator;  but  let  them  not  refuse  to  profit  by  his  reprehen- 
sions.—  It  would  be  both  folly  and  insincerity  to  say  that 
there  is  not  too  much  of  substantial  truth  in  many  of 
Bishop  Hobart*s  friendly  charges*.** 

High  churchmen,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  this  age  of 
prevailing  Christian  knowledge,  generally  w'>ll  not  allow  that 
dissenters  from  their  hierarchy  are  to  be  regarbed  as  in  a  state 
of  salvation ;  assuming  to  themselves  the  privileges  of  the 
only  true  church  of  Christ,  and  denouncing  others  as  guilty 

*  Chriftiiaii  Observer  for  1826. 
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of  schism  and  heresy.  Bigotry,  worthy  only  of  the  Romish 
antichrist,  is  cherished  by  many  of  the  published  works  of  this 
body.  "The  venerable  archdeacon  Daubeny,*'  in  his  popular 
'*  Guide  to  the  Church,"  declares  concerning  the  pastors  of 
churches  amonfjr  the  Dissenters,  "  Let  it  be  observed,  these 
ministers  are  not  the  ambassadors  of  Christ;  nor  are  the  sacra- 
ments  which  they  administer  the  sacraments  of  Christ ;  for  the 
essence  of  an  ambassador's  office  is,  that  he  should  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  party  in  whose  name  it  is  made.  But  ministers  of 
the  separation  are  not  ambassadors  of  Christ,  because  they 
HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  SENT  BY  HiM;  and  with  rcspcct  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  sacraments  administered  by  them, 

THEIR   DISCIPLES  MUST   NOT   LOOK   TO    GOD,  for  this  obvioUS 

reason,  because  God  is  not  bound  but  by  covenants  of  his  own 

making" 

Popery,  in  its  worst  days,  could  scarcely  compress  sentiments 
more  abhorrent  from  Christian  charity:  but  this  unlovely 
spirit  w  nourished  by  the  doctrine  of  many  of  the  publicationa 
issued  by  the  "  Christian  Knowledge  Society/* 

Bishop  Gray,  in  a  tract  entitled,  '*  A  Serious  Address  to 
Seceders  and  Sectarists  of  every  Denomination,  who  exist  in 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,"  &c.»  haviufr  repro- 
bated "instantaneous  conversions  to  holiness,"  as  taught  by 
the  Di:isenters,  remarks,  "These  opinions,  however,  and 
grounds  of  dissension,  unreasonable  and  insufficient  as  they 
are,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  real  principles  upon  which 
all  the  followers  of  these  respective  sects  separate  from  the 
Established  Church :  many  incur  the  guilt  of  schism  from 
motives  the  most  evidently  trifling  and  reprehensible.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  preachers  at  the  different  conventicles,  in 
their  general  discourses,  often  keep  in  the  back  ground  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  persuasion. —  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  delusions  which  are  produced  by  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested men,  who  set  up  as  teachers  in  these  conventicles,  are 
sometimes  exhibited  even  in  the  meetings  in  which  congrega- 
tions are  assembled  under  the  pretence  of  worshipping  a  God 

♦  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
Prebendary  of  Durham.    Sixth  Edition,  1829. 
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of  purity.  The  dissenting  preachers  cannot  have  any  pre- 
tence to  a  particular  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  they 
depart  from  the  directions  of  Christ.  They  'run,  though 
they  are  not  sent,'  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  the  apostles. —  For  what,  then,  are  the  noble 
structures  in  which  our  forefathers  worshipped  God,  and  called 
down  the  blessings  which  have  raised  our  country  to  the 
highest  eminence,  for  what  are  they  at  any  time  deserted  ? 
For  conventicles^  \i\  which  the  doctrine  and  service  vary  with 
every  new  teacher,  in  which  the  unprepared  rhapsodies  of  the 
moment  are  poured  out  by  individuals  ignorant  of,  and  despising 
the  forms  in  which  the  Churchy  through  all  ages,  hath  offered 
up  its  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God.  1  adjure  you,  who 
are  teachers  and  leaders  of  sects  and  heresies,  to  consider  what 
responsibilities  you  incur  by  misleading  others."  Turning  to 
the  laity,  the  zealous  prelate  thus  appeals  to  their  loyalty  — 
•*  I  entreat  you,  my  brethren,  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and 
to  be  ashamed  of  these  follies.  When  every  honest  man  is 
desirous  of  ranging  himself  under  the  banners  of  loyalty  and 
religion  against  the  enemies  of  government  and  good  order,  be 
careful  that  you  conspire  not  with  the  views  of  those  who 
would  pull  down  every  institution,  however  venerable  and 
sacred." 

Even  Dr.  Howley,  the  present  *'  mild  and  amiable"  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  exhibits  the  same  spirit,  speaking  of 
them  as  the  "promiscuous  multitude  of  confederated  sec- 
taries"—  a  "dangerous  faction" — combining  "the  joint  ma- 
chinations of  infidels  and  sectaries" —  "  the  insidious  prac- 
tices of  schismatics  ♦.'' 

Dr.  Blomfield,  bishop  of  London,  has  carried  his  antipathy 
so  far  as  to  recommend  to  his  clergy,  in  his  late  "  chargef," 
a  volume  of  anonymous  "  Letters  to  a  Dissenting  Minister," 
written  by  a  clergyman.  But  this  is  shown,  by  a  layman  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  be  "  an  impure  and  malevolent 
volume  —  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  ignorance,  calumny,  and 
uncharitableness,   directed  against    the   personal   character 

♦  Primary  Charge,  in  1814.       f  In  1834. 
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of  Dissenters  —  with  a  rancour  of  which  even  the  bitterness 
of  the  controversy  between  Milton  and  Salniasins  would  fail 
to  furnish  a  parallel  example*." 

Dissenters,  if  these  accusations  were  merited,  would  be  the 
most  ignorant  and  wicked  people  upon  earth,  deservin/jf  uni- 
versal execration.  But  their  loyalty  is  beyond  suspicion. 
Intelligence  and  piety  are  well  known  to  be  possessed  by  Db- 
senters ;  and  it  seems  difflcult  to  say,  which  is  most  astonish- 
ing,— that  learned  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  should 
uTtfe  so  ignorantly,  and  such  slander,  or  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  dignitaries  should  sanction  such  violations  of  truth  and 
chanty  as  Bishop  Gray's  tract  and  others  contain,  against  a 
body  of  Christian  ministers,  who  are  seen  to  live  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  people,  and  many  of  whom  are  acknowledged, 
even  by  churchmen,  to  have  no  superiors  in  learning,  biUlical 
knowledge,  or  pastoral  qualifications,  as  ministers  of  Christ. 

'*  Many  would  hinder  if  they  could,"  says  a  candid  clergy- 
man, "  the  success  of  the  Dissenters'  preaching,  in  cases 
where  they  would  take  little  or  no  pains  for  the  Church  to 
succeed  instead.  And  men,  who  never  so  much  as  pray  from 
their  hearts  for  the  conversion  of  their  brethren,  would  forbid 
those,  who  to  their  prayers  for  that  end,  add  costly  sacrifices 
and  patience  in  well-doing,  under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
persecution,  and  contempt :  as  if  it  were  not  better  that  men 
should  believe  in  Christ,  though  with  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions, than  that  they  should  not  believe  at  all!  As  if  to  rail 
at  Dissenters  were  some  kind  of  compensation  for-that  practical 
indifference  to  the  saving  ff  souls,  which  when  manifested  in 
members  of  the  church,  is  the  most  fruitful  parent  of  dissent ! 
Hence  it  is,  that  many,  who  in  other  points  are  deemed  kind  and 
tender-hearted,  pitiful  and  courteous,  no  sooner  hear  mention  of 
a  Dissenter,  than  they  are  harsh  or  contemptuous  in  their  expres- 
sions^ and  in  their  conduct  either  rude  and  arrogant,  or  distant 
and  cold.  And  hence  it  is — most  strange  consequence  of  all 
— that  men,  seemingly  «»f  lively  faith  and  earnest  piety,  will 
often  more  readily  associate  with  a  suspected  sceptic,  or  a  nhto- 

*  See  "  A  Remonstrance,"  addressed  to  Dr.  Blomfield,  by  C.  Lutk-« 
ingtoD,  Esq.  M.P. 
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rious  profligate,  so  he  but  prof  en  conformity  to  the  Churchy 
than  with  a  Dissenter,  who  to  a  faith  which  has  some  shades 
of  error,  adds  a  life  that  has  many  rays  of  holiness  and 
heaven  *.*' 

Literary  and  mathematical  attaiomenta  are  possessed  by 
many  hijfh  churchmen^  in  a  superior  degree  ;  but  clergrymen 
of  the  church  of  Enifland  are  considered  as  having  no  particu- 
lar need  of  theological  and  pastoral  trainings  because  all 
their  public  forms  of  service  are  already  published  in  the 
Common  Prayer;  and  they  need  not  make  their  own  sermons, 
for  which  many  of  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  incompetent^ 
as  they  may  be  purchased  of  certain  booksellers,  who  have 
them  written  and  lithographed,  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
clergy  by  advertisements  in  English  and  Latin.  Clerical  in- 
competency in  this  respect  is  deeply  lamented  by  candid 
churchmen ;  and  that  most  respectable  organ  of  the  evangeli- 
cal clergy,  the  Christian  Observer,  remarks,  "Almost  every 
dissenting  community  has  its  theological  seminary— and  the 
advanced  state  of  public  information,  the  progress  of  popery, 
infidelity,  and  literary  irreligion,  the  inroads  to  fanaticism, 
and  the  extension  of  schools  of  every  class — all  require  high 
professional  competency  in  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church.  And  yet  to  this  hour  there  is  no  appointed  seat  of 
theological  training  for  our  clerical  candidates.  The  univer- 
sities afford  the  basis  of  a  solid  education,  and  require  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  sacred  literature  as  niay  be  expected 
from  lay  as  well  as  professional  students:  but  they  go  no 
further,  and  the  graduate  must  glean,  where  and  how  he  can, 
the  great  mass  of  what  is  necessary  to  the  eQcient  discharge 
of  his  function.  The  Word  of  God  says,  *  Not  a  novice ;'  but 
novices,  so  far  as  respects  aqy  public  provision  for  instruc- 
tion, must  be  not  a  few  of  our  candidates  for  holy  orders;  apd 
as  the  bishop  can  ordain  only  the  best  he  can  get,  novice^  are 
every  day  thrust  into  our  parishes  to  tahe  the  oversight  qf  souls, 
and  often  with  less  scriptural  information  even  to  compose  a 

*  Affection  between  the  Church  and  Dissenters,  a  Sermon,  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  July  27,  1833,  on  Luke  ix,  49,  60,  hj  the  Rev, 
Pl^arles  Gf rdlestone,  A.  M, 
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sermon,  or  to  foUow  np  the  dttaiU  of  poitarai  duties,  than  /alU 
to  the  share  o/meinp  <i  weli-tnught  national  school  boff**^ 

Hi^h  churchiueii,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  long  unfriendly 
to  the  general  education  of  the  poor,  especially  aa  it  was  so 
zealously  taken  up  by  the  Dissenters ;  and  Bishop  Horsley,  in 
his  famous  "  Charge"  to  his  clergy,  in  1800,  only  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  this  class:  but  the  ignorant  accusations  and 
uncharitable  insinuations  of  that  learned  prelate,  against  *'  the 
associations*'  which  supported  the  **  itinerant  preachers  and 
Sunday  schools  in  conventicles,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom," were  ably  answered  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill^nd  the 
Rev.  John  Townsend.  Latterly,  however,  this  party,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  arresting  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, has  patronized  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the 
**  National"  school  system,  as  the  means  of  securing  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  attachment  to  the 
church. 

'*  Nominalists,"  as  these  clergy  are  sometimes  called  by 
their  evangelical  brethren,  constitute,  not  only  the  majority, 
but  according  to  their  own  computation  about /our-Ji/ths  of 
the  entire  episcopal  body,  and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
dignitaries ;  and  though  they  are  complained  of,  as  being  "  to 
the  establishment,  as  the  dry-rot  to  the  timbers  in  the  roof  of 
a  cathedral — a  silent,  progressive,  and  unseen  mischieff,^' 
the  evil,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  remedied,  so  long  as  the  church 
is  furnished  by  the  present  mode, — patronage  and  simony. 
Reform  from  this  class  is  hopeless:  for  "number!>,  among 
the  modt  eager  sticklers  for  the  divine  right  and  secular  pri- 
vileges of  the  Episcopacy,  will  never  advance — no,  not  an 
inch — at  the  bidding  of  the  entire  bench,  beyond  their  own 
calculations  of  self-interest,  and  a  determination  to  allow 
Christianity  no  further  influence  than  within  the  circle  of 
profession  and  ceremony  J." 

High  churchmen  have  contributed  but  very  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  biblical  knowledge;  the  most  valuable  works 
in  that  department,  by  which  the  church  of  England  has 
been  adorned,  having  been  almost  exclusively  produced  by 

♦  Christiaii  Observer,  January,  1832. 

t  Church  Reform,  hy  Rev.  John  Riland,  A.M.  p.  38,    t  lb.  p.  30. 
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the  evaiiKelkal  clergy.  And  as  to  vital  religion,  they  have 
uniformly  been  its  most  determined  opposers,  not  only  as  it 
has  been  advanced  among  the  several  denominations  of  Dis- 
senters, but  by  regular  clergymen  of  their  own  communion. 
Heme,  wherever  high  churchmen  have  continued  as  the  suc- 
cessive parochial  milliliters,  without  an  evangelical  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  parishioners  have  remained  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  scriptural  Christianity;  as  one  short  ser- 
mon, or  rather  moral  essay,  at  most  two  such,  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  direct  instruction  imparted  weekly  I>y  this 
class  of  legal  teach;  rs.  Cathedral  cities,  therefore,  except 
Bristol,  have  been  notoriously  destitute,  above  other  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  of  the  manifest  influence  of  Christianity. 

Religious  institutions  are  but  few  among  high  churchmen  : 
their  chief  object  has  been  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  form 
of  Christianity  by  an  established  hierarchy.  Their  principal 
institutions  arc, 

Sticiety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in   1698 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 1701 

Society  for  Building  Churches 1818 

Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

Society  for  Relief  of  the  Clergy  an<l  their  Widows. 

Indifference  to  the  advancement  of  scriptural  truth,  as  exist- 
ing among  this  dignified  and  wealthy  class,  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  of  the  **  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge*'  circulating  its  publications  almost  exclusively 
in  the  English  language,  having  upon  it:*  catalogue  of  books. 
Bibles  in  no  more  than  two  Umguages^  besides  the  English 
and  Welch :  those  are  French  antl  Arabic ;  in  which  very  few 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  circulated  by  this  Society. 
Several  improvemenu  have,  however,  taken  place  recently,  by 
the  determined  zeal  of  a  few  evangelical  clergymen,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  Feb.  10,  1834,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages :  and  for  this  purpose  they 
voted  *'  a  sum  or  sums  of  money,  to  be  drawn  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Committee  may  require,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 4,000/." 
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Section  IIL    Low  Church,  or  Evangelical  Party, 

Piety  ia  the  Charch  of  England  ^  Rev.  S,  C.  Wilk8*8  character  of  the  evangelical 
clergy  —  Thdr  increase  daring  the  last  century — Several  evangelical  bishops  — 
Instruments  of  revival  in  the  church  — Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible— 
Simeon's  Homileticc  — Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  — Evangelical 
writers  —  Charch  Missionary  Society  —  Evanyelieal  reform  in  the  charch  — 
Revival  of  bigotry  —  Hon.  Baptist  Noel's  Tracts  "  Unity  of  the  Church." 

Genuine  piety,  truly  scriptural  and  catholic,  bearing  the 
fruits  of  divine  charity,  flourishesi  among  a  considerable  party 
IB  the  church  of  England.  This  body  in  the  Establishment 
forms  a  distinct  class,  variously  denominated  as  "  Realists," 
'*  Evangelicals,"  and  **  Low  Churchmen ;"  but  though  many 
of  these  co- operate  cordially  with  other  denominations  of 
Christians,  in  the  Bible  SSociety  and  other  Institutions,  some 
of  them  hold  the  lofty  notion  of  the  '*  divine  right  of  diocesan 
episcopacy,"  and  cherish,  in  no  small  degree,  the  lamenta- 
ble bigotry  of  high  churchmen,  in  relation  to  dissenters.  But 
their  general  character  and  spirit  at  the  present  time,  will  be 
found  most  correctly  exhibited  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  their  own  body. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  the  able  editor  of  the  Christian  Obterver, 
reviewing  the  **  Charge"  of  Bishop  Philpotts  to  his  clergy, 
in  1833,  says,  "The  truly  pious  members  and  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  wont  to  be,  and  we  believe  the 
great  majority  of  them  still  are,  men  of  large  understandings, 
liberal  views,  and  warm  hearts;  men  who,  if  Christ  was 
preached  and  souls  were  saved,  by  whomsoever,  or  whenever, 
rejoiced  at  it ;  men  who  upou  principle  and  conviction  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  Established  Church  of  these  realms, 
but  who  bore  no  animosity  to  those  who,  though  out  of  her  pale 
as  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  yet  agreed  with  her  as 
to  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  men  who,  in  ques- 
tions of  secular  import,  instinctively  inclined  to  the  side  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  —  freedom  restrained  from 
licentiousness  by  salutary  laws,  peaceful  contented  habits, 
and  above  all  by  religious  principle;  but  still  freedom, 
large,  liberal,  expansive,  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  unjust, 
slavish,  despotic,  or  that  ^ives  one  man  the  power  or  the 
authority  to  tyrannize  over  another ;  —  men  who  felt  their 
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hearts  glow  with  exultation  at  the  pro^^ress  of  our  religious 
and  charitable  institutions ;  who  beheld  in  the  extension  of 
education,  and  the  unprecedented  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  throughout  the  world,  the  dawn  of  brighter  days ; 
—  men  who  wished  to  look  cheerfully  upon  the  aspect  of 
things  around  them,  con  tendinis  earnestly  with  evil,  but 
hailing  every  symptom  of  improvement ;  and  not  anxious  to 
discover  and  exagi(erate  in  every  gpod  work  that  leaven  of 
imperfection  which  must  of  necessity  attach  to  it,  or  to  find 
or  fancy  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  blessed  deeds  of 
Christian  mercy,  something  to  embitter  enjoyment  and  to 
turn  honey  into  gall.  And  such  we  believe  to  be  still  the 
feeling  of  the  great  migority  of  pious  men  in  the  Church  of 
England :  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  a  root  of  bitterness 
has  sprung  up  even  in  this  little  sanctuary ;  that  there  is  a 
•mall,  but  active  and  proselyting,  body  of  individuals,  who, 
an  we  have  already  said,  have  allowed  their  political  notions, 
or  their  peculiar  views  or  prejudices  respecting  some  society 
or  measure,  or  their  antipathy  to  some  particular  set  of  men, 
or  their  personal  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  in  regard  to  passing 
events,  to  jaundice  their  vision,  and  to  impede  in  no  small 
degree  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
One  most  evil  effect  of  this  spirit  has  been  its  reflex  action 
upon  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  well  Anown,  that  among 
those  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenters  who  have  of  late  banded 
together  in  bitter  hodtility  to  that  Church,  not  a  few  have 
been  goaded  on  by  the  uf^ust  and  unchristian  spirit  displayed 
towards  them  —  and  in  many  instances  personally  and  by 
name*  J** 

y  Realists,'*  we  have  seen,  had  happily  arisen  in  the  Church 
of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century;  and  it  it 
believed,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  large  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  their  number.  The  Re%'.  Mr.  Venn,  in 
the  Memoir  of  his  excellent  grandfather,  remarks,  "  Some 
idea  of  the  rapid  increase  which  took  place  in  the  number  ef 
the  Evangelical  Clergy  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which 
has  been  recorded,  that  when  Mr.  Romaine  first  began  hta 

*  Christian  Obtenrer,  Jan.  1834,  p.^1. 
2  Y 
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course,  he  could  reckon  up  as  many  as  mf  or  seven  only  who 
were  like-minded  with  himself:  in  a  few  years  the  nuiuber 
was  increased  to  iefu ;  and  liefore  he  died  (1795),  there  were 
above  Jute  hundred  whom  he  ref^arded  as  fellow-lahourers 
with  himself  in  word  and  doctrine.  At  what  rate  the  increase 
has  proceeded,  since  that  time,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to 
say :  but  assuredly  it  has  been  such  as  to  fill  the  heart  of 
every  intelligent  observer  with  praise  and  gratitude  to 
God  *." 

Episcopal  dignitaries,  with  few  exceptions,   being  high 
churchmen,  have  generally  opposed  the  promotion  of  evange- 
lical clergymen ;   but  various  means  have  been  employed  to 
increase  the  number  of  that  devoted  class.    Many  excellent 
pastors  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  pitms  liberality  of 
wealthy  individuals,  who  have  supported  serious  young  men 
at  the  university,    particularly  under    the    late    venerable 
Mr. Simeon  of  Cambridge;    and  purchased  livings  in  the 
church  for  their  occupation,    in  many  towns  also,  where  the 
inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  extra  clergymen  as 
afternoon  or  evening  lecturers,  the  Dissenters  have  united  in 
voting  for  candidates  of  reputed  piety.    Many  chapels  too 
have  been  erected  by  individuals,  or  by  sub^ription,  particu- 
larly in  London  and  populous  towns,  which,  being  licensed  by 
the  bitthops,  have  generally  been  supplied  with  pious,  faithful 
ministers.    The  new  churches,  t(»  the  number  of  about  two 
hundred,  built  principally   by  u»eans  of  the  parliamentary 
grants   of    l,500,(K)0/.,   have  been   furnished  generally  with 
clergymen  of  popular  talents,  and  not  a  few  of  them  men  of 
sincere  personal  religinn.    But  besides  these  various  means, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  largely  shed 
forth  upon  many  churchmen,  both  incumbents  and  curates, 
whose   zeal  and  piety  have  diffnsed  innumerable  blessings 
through  the  country.     Thi'se  have  been  almost  exclusively 
among  the  inferior  clergy,  an<l  very  few  of  the  evangelical 
class  have  attained  high  prefernunt  in  the  church.    There 
are,  however,  several  instances  of  eowception  worthy  of  a  record 
in  this  place. 

•  Life  of  ilev.  Henry  Vena,.  1834,  Preface,  p.  xiv,  xv. 
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Dr.  Ryder,  the  late  exemplary  bishop  of  I^chidd  and 
Coventry,  who  embraced  evangelical  doctrines  while  rector  of 
Lutterworth,  was  advanced  to  the  episcopacy  in  1815,  by  the 
personal  interest  of  his  brother,  Earl  Harrowby;  and  the 
present  pious  Dr.  C.  R.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
his  worthy  brother,  Dr.  J.  B.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester, 
elevated  to  the  episcopacy  in  1826,  through  their  interest 
with  friends  about  King  George  IV.  These  three  pre!at<^ 
have  promoted  many  pious  ministers  in  different  parts  of 
their  dioceses,  by  whose  labours  the  Establishment  has  b^e^ 
strengthened  and  the  country  blessed. 

Evangelical  religion,  we  have  seen,  had  been  aided  in  the 
bst  century,  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Newton, 
and  Mr.  Cecil,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Robinson  of  Leicester, 
diffusing  or  nourishing,  in  a  high  degree,  a  spirit  of  vitd 
godliness  among  thousands,  not  only  in  the  Establishment, 
but  also  among  all  denominations  of  Christians.  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Scott,  by  his  '*  Family  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,'' 
conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  which  the  most  judicious  divines  regard  as  far  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  previously  produced  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  excellency  of  this  work  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  of  its  incorporation  with  that  of  Matthew  Henry, 
in  forming  the  substance  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Evangelical  cler- 
gymen have  been  laid  under  immense  obligations  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  for  his  '*  Homileticae,**  short  ser- 
mons, or  outlines,  upon  the  whole  Bible.  But  without  ques- 
tion, the  most  useful  work  to  biblical  students,  which  has 
in  this  country  been  given  to  the  public  by  this  body,  or  by 
any  other  denomination,  is  the  **  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,*'  by  the  Hev.  T.  H.  Home,  origi- 
nally compiled  and  published,  while  its  author  was  a  layman, 
and  a  dissenting  preacher,  a  member  of  the  Methodists; 
and  this  valuable  production  procured  him  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England.  A  suitable  companion  to  this  work  of 
Mr.  Home,  is  the  **  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the 
Scriptures,"  with  ample  notes,  by  Rev.  George  Townsend, 
the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister. 
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SeTeril  otiier  writers  of  ^reat  worth  for  evangpelical  ortho- 
doxy and  utility  in  promotin^c  and  extending  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer's  kinf^dom  mi^ht  here  be  mentioned;  espe- 
cially Dr.  J.  B.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chetfter,  and  Dr.  WiUon, 
bishop  of  Calcutta;  but,  perhaps  more  than  any  others. 
Rev.  Le^h  Richmond,  and  especially  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

While  influenced  by  the  safinf^  doctrines  of  Christ,  as 
restored  at  the  Reformation,  and  which  were  held  by  the 
great  body  of  Dissenters,  several  of  the  evani;elical  clergy, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  cordially  co-operated 
with  them  in  some  uf  the  flourishing  religious  Institutions, 
particularly  the  Misaionary  Society,  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  the  Bible  Society  ;  but  many  were  fearful  of 
participating  in  this  union,  as  it  ga?e  serious  offence  to 
their  high  church  brethren,  and  they  commenced  in  180(), 
a  new  institution,  called  "  The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East."  After  struggling  against  the  prejudices  and 
censures  of  high  churchmen  for  about  twelve  years,  without 
one  English  clergyman  entering  as  a  Missionary,  the  institu- 
tion was  roused  to  action  by  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Melville 
Home,  in  1811,  and  it  entered  upon  a  prosperous  course  of 
labour,  calling  forth  the  seal  and  liberality  of  the  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  though  numbering  only  a  very  few  of  the 
prelates  among  its  patrons,  its  constitution  as  a  voluntary 
society,  principally  under  the  direction  of  laymen,  being 
regarded  as  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
corporation  in  the  church. 

Divine  truth  is  believed  to  be  manifestly  progresaiug  in  the 
Church  uf  £nf;land,  and  exemplary,  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  zealously  preach  (he  gospel  of  his  salvation,  are 
found  in  most  lari^e  towns,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
though  the  existing  system  of  "c)iurch  patronage*'  is 
regarded  as  the  great  barrier  to  the  universal  triumph  of 
evangelical  giniliuess  in  that  communion.  Reform  is  never- 
theless silently  progressing  in  the  church;  and  in  many 
instances,  patrons  are  consulting  public  opinion  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  *'  the  livings  in  their  gift."  Evangelical  doctrine  is 
extensively  preached,  and  the  prevailing  power  of  vital  religion 
never  appears  to  have  been  so  manifest  as  at  the  present  t|me. 
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in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  demonstrating 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That  spirit,  however,  so  severely  censured  by  Mr.  Wilkn, 
in  the  Christian  Observer,  has  recently  been  indulged  to  a 
more  lamentable  extent  by  many  evangelical  clergymen, 
while  Dissenters  have  been  asking  of  the  Legislature  relief 
from  their  remaining  grievances.  Their  opposition  to  Dis- 
senters has  been  exceedingly  active,  exhibited  in  much  of  the 
policy  of  high  churchmen,  endeavouring  to  excite  popular 
prejudice  against  them,  and  denying  the  miniiteriai,  and  even 
the  Christian  character,  of  those  who  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England.  But  this  procedure  has  occasioned  a 
few  noble  and  upright  minds  to  protect  against  such  an  unholy 
and  pernicious  policy  of  their  clerical  brethren.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  has  done  himself  immortal  honour, 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  by  his  able  pen  in  favour  of  sacred 
truth  and  divine  charity,  on  this  subject,  in  relation  to  Dis- 
senters.  "The  Unity  op  tkb  Church,  another  Tract  /or 
the  Times,  a(!dressed  especially  to  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment," is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  Christian  faithfulness 
and  piety ;  and  the  following  paragraph  is  valuable,  as  Hlus- 
tratiug  the  present  history  of  religious  opinion  among 
churchmen. 

Mr.  Noel  says,  "Another  Christian,  bearing  in  his  life 
and  character  all  the  marks  of  a  child  of  God,  wished  to 
determine  whether  he  should  join  the  Episcopalian  section  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  Presbyterian.  He,  too,  exa- 
mined Scripture,  weighed  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  con- 
versed with  upright  and  intelligent  men  in  both  communions^ 
and  prayed  to  be  directed  right.  After  much  deliberation, 
he  became  convinced  that  Diocesan  Episcopacy  has  no  foun- 
dation in  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  orders  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  body  are  most  conformed  to  the  usages  of 
the  church  in  the  New  Testament ;  that  Presbyterian  orders 
are  of  Divine  appointment,  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  Christ 
that  he  should  be  so  ordained.  With  that  opinion,  he  became 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  Am  I  now  to  separate  from  his 
society  ?  How  has  he  sinned  ?  He  was  obliged  to  follow 
what  seemed  to  him  the  will  of  Christ.    His  conclusiotis  were 

2  Y3 
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supported  by  the  decisioos  of  seferal  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Lutheran,  Swiss,  French,  Dutch,  and  Scotch 
churches,  the  church  of  the  Vaudois,  and  a  larg^e  and  pious 
section  of  the  American  churches,  were  all  on  his  side. 
While  in  fa? our  of  Episcopacy,  betfides  the  church  of  Rome, 
'the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth,  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  sainu  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus,'  Rev.  x?ii,  b,  6,  and  the  Eastern  churches,  which 
are  nearly  as  corrupt,  he  found  only  the  Church  of  Euj^land, 
and  three  or  four  small  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ 
elsewhere,  who  had  retained  Diocesan  Episcopacy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  am  I  to  separate  from  him?  Not  to  have 
examined  the  Scripture  doctrines  would  have  been  sin.  Not 
to  have  followed  the  convictions  of  duty,  to  which  the  exami- 
nation led  him,  would  have  been  sin.  In  fidelity  to  Christ,  he 
was  obliged  to  act  as  he  did ;  and  if  T  separate  from  him,  I  do 
it  only  because  he  did  his  duty." — Speakin^r  of  such  Dissen- 
ters,  he  says : — 

*'  Their  present  conduct  is  determined  by  a  religious  regard 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  showing  them 
from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his  will.  They  at 
much  believe  us  to  be  in  error,  as  they  think  themselves  right. 
An  intolerant,  imperious,  and  unbrotherly  course,  which, 
utterly  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  yet  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Churchmanship,  is  of  all  things  the  most 
calculated  to  exasperate  dissension  and  to  perpetuate  error. 
From  this  a  sectarian,  jealous,  and  uncandid  temper  grows 
on  all  sides.  Arguments  and  declamation  abound,  not  for  'the 
Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,' 
but  for  '  our  church ;'  not  for  the  dififusing  of  the  saving 
name  of  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  for  '  the  Dissenting 
cause,*  or  for  'our  venerable  Establishment,'  that  is,  our 
venerable  selves.  To  deny,  against  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
those  to  be  his  children  who  are  really  so,  is  to  be  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  schism.  If  a  Dissenter  bears  all  the  foregoing  marks 
of  a  child  of  God,  and  I,  overlooking  them  all,  pronounce 
him  to  be  no  member  of  Christ,  because  he  is  no  Episcopa* 
lian,  I  am,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  schismatic ;  I  introduce  an 
ttuscriptural  test  of  Christian  character,  and  am  responsible 
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for  all  the  division  and  heart-burninnf  in  the  church  of  God, 
which  rou8t  follow  from  my  bigotry. 

"  Lastly,  let  us  pray  for  all  our  brethren,  for  their  prospe- 
rity, temporal  and  spiritual,  for  themselves,  their  families, 
their  churches,  and  their  missions.  Their  grace  will  be  our 
gain.  The  more  every  part  of  the  church  of  Christ  manifests 
his  spirit,  the  more  truth  will  triumph,  the  more  Christians 
will  be  united.  Rejoice  in  the  grace  of  God  wherever  you 
may  witncHs  it,  and  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  speedily 
render  the  whole  church  of  God  resplendent  in  every  laud 
with  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love;  which  may  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  grant,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.*' 

Evangelical  churchmen  have  ever  manifested  a  disposition, 
as  far  as  their  canonical  restrictions  would  allow,  to  promote, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  have  broken  through  their  trammeb,  diligently 
labouring  with  Dissenters  in  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract 
Society,  and  several  other  institutions:  but  they  support 
some  peculiarly  their  own ;  and  in  these  they  are  aided  by 
many  of  the  more  moderate  high  churchmen.  The  following 
are  their  principal  institutions : — 

Church  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1800. 
London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  1809. 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  1812. 


CHAPTER  IL 

DISSBNTSIIS  PBOM  THB  CHURCH   OF  KSOLAHD, 

ChrisUMiitx  and  iXberij  advance— Acts  of  Pariiament  hifoaxiag  DiiWBten— 8tR- 
tbtica  of  Dissenteni— Episcopal  and  Dissenting  pbces  of  worship  compared 
—  Comparative  attendance  at  botli  —  Cost  of  Dissenting  ctiapels—  Induence  and 
liberalitj  of  ttie  two  bodies  compared,  as  to  efforts  for  evangelising  the  worid. 

Christianity  and  the  principles  of  liberty  have  continued  to 
advance  during  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  pro^j^ress  of 
knowledge  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  Various 
legislative  measures  have,  therefore,  been  adopted  for  the 
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relief  of  Dissenters  from  the  established  hierarchy.  lu- 
creasingf  in  numbers  and  influence,  the  following  Acts  of  Par- 
liament have  passed,  chiefly  through  their  persevering  efforts, 
by  which  sfreat  advantages  have  been  conferred  on  all  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  New  Toleration  Act,  in  1812, 
securing  protection  to  '*  religious  worship  and  assemblies, 
and  persons  teaching  or  preaching  therein;"  the  tolerant 
provisions  in  the  Charter  to  the  East  India  Company,  July  21, 
1813,  in  answer  to  908  petitions,  presented  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians, 
the  General  Body  of  Three  Denominations,  and  the  Dissent- 
ing Deputies,  praying  for  a  clause  securing  protection  to 
Christian  Missionaries  in  India;  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  May  9,  1828;  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
April  13,  1829;  the  Reform  Bills,  for  England,  June  7,  1832; 
for  Scotland,  July  17,  1S32 ;  and  for  Ireland,  August  7,  1832  ; 
the  Act  for  abolishing  Colonial  Slavery,  August  28,  1833 ; 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Keforin  Bill,  September  9,  1836; 
the  National  Registration  Act  for  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Burials,  August  17,  1836,  to  commence  March  1,  1837;  and 
t^e  Act  enabling  Dissenters  to  njarry,  August  17,  1836,  to 
commence  July  1,  1837* 

Dissenters  require,  however,  to  be  contem plated  in  a  three- 
fold point  of  view,  for  any  one  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  their 
number,  character^  and  influence .-  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  survey  their  Statistics,  their  General  Character,  and 
their  Colleges  of  Learning,  previously  to  the  review  of  them 
in  distinct  religious  communities. 


Section  I,  Statistics  of  Dissenters  in  England  and  fFales. 

Statistical  Tables,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  have, 
for  many  years,  been  published  by  the  learned  and  indefati- 
gable editors  of  the  Congregational  Magazine ;  and  from  that 
respectable  journal,  for  January  1836,  we  give  the  following 
statements  respecting  Dissenters  : — 

"The  total  number  of  congregations  separate  from  the 
Established  Church  at  the  present  time  stands  thus: 
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Roman  Catholics  * •     416 

Presbyteriaue 197 

ludependents 1^840 

Baptists 1,201 

Calfinistic  Methodists  427 

Wesleyan  Methodists    2,818 

Other  Methodists  666 

Quakers 396 

Home  Missionary  and  other  Stations 453 

Total  in  England  and  Wales   8,414 

"  Now  it  appears  from  the  best  authorities,  that  the  number 
of  Episcopalian  churches  and  chapels  in  Ensfland  is  11,825, 
IB^ving  to  the  established  denomination  3,411  more  places  of 
worship  than  are  possessed  by  all  the  other  denominations 
united.  It  doubtless  has  a  very  imposing  sound  to  talk  of 
11,825 :  but  more  than  half  of  them  are  not  equal  to  our 
Home  Missionary  stations  in  the  number  of  their  wor- 
shippers. 

"  The  following  summary  of  the  parishes  and  townships  of 
England,  we  extract  from  the  Report  of  his  Mijesty's  Oom- 
missionen  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
*'  Parishes,  &c.  with  a  population 

From  2  to  10  souls 54 

From  10  to  20   145 

From  20  to  60  511 

From  60  to  100 1,117 

From  100  to  300 4,411 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  6,308  parishes  in  England 
alone,  that  have  only  an  average  population  of  120  souls  each. 
Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  about  thret-tenths  of  that 
number  are  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  other  twi^ 
ietUhi  are  made  up  of  sick  and  aged ;  it  is  therefore  obvious,  that 
if  we  assume  that  all  the  villagers  are  disposed  to  go  to  church, 
there  will  not  be  an  average  of  more  than  ihfty  persons  who 
can  attend  pubUc  worship  in  each  of  these  parish  churches. 
We  therefore  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  were  all  the  sec* 
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tions  of  the  Nonconformist  body  in  Eo^i^laQd  to  return  all  the 
places  used  by  them  exclusively  as  places  of  worship,  they 
would  find  that  the  gross  number,  both  of  places  and  attend* 
ants,  would  approximate  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  exceed, 
that  of  the  Established  church." 

Estimating  the  average  cost  of  the  8,000  chapels  at  1,000/. 
each,  the  whole  amount  thus  expended  will  be  8,000,000/. 
sterling ;  aod  reckoning  the  salaries  of  their  ministers  at  110/. 
per  annum,  which  is  believed  to  be  much  under  the  amount, 
and  yet  is  30/.  higher  than  the  average  of  the  curates  of  the 
Established  church,  and  allowing  16/.  each  for  repairs  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  worship,  which  also  is  supposed  to  be 
too  low,  their  annual  contributions  for  public  worship  alone, 
will  amount  to  more  than  a  million  sterling !" 

Dissenting  statistics  may  be  further  understood,  so  far  as 
regards  their  numerical  strength  and  active  zeal,  from  ether 
considerations.  Nearly  twenty  seminaries,  or  small  colleges, 
in  which  are  about  250  students  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
are  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  25,000iL 

Comparing  the  Conformists  with  the  Nonconformists,  with 
respect  to  zeal  and  liberality,  the  Congregational  Magazine 
says :  "  But  as  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  have  not 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own  worship  at  home,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  do  more  for  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  foreign  parts.  To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
have  carefully  analyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Nouconforuiist  Missionary  Societies  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land. Two  advantages  result  from  this  examination ;  first, 
as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  is 
mainly  supported  by  the  orthodox  or  canonical  clergy  and 
their  friends,  and  the  Church  MiRsionary  Society  is  maintained 
by  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  their  adherents,  the  comparison 
between  the  contributions  to  each  Society  will  show  the  re- 
ktive  strength  or  activity  of  these  two  great  parties  in  the 
church  in  each  county ;  while  in  the  second  place,  in  writing 
their  receipts,  and  comparing  the  total  with  the  contributions 
of  the  seventl  Nonconformist  Missionary  Societies  in  the  same 
county,  the  relative  strength  or  activity  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties  that  now  divide  the  kingdom  may  be  fairly  ascertained. 
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**  Tne  followiu^  totals  will  suffice  to  show  which  party  is 
roakinjf  at  the  present  tnue  the  most  powerful  eflforts  to 
evaugelize  the  world. 

Episcopalians,  £.      s.    d. 

Propagation  Society   13,037    6    5 

Church  Missionary  Ditto  64,985  17    5 

£78,073    2  10 

Noncon/armists. 

London  Missionary  Society  49,181  15  11 

Wesleyan  Ditto  46,170  17  6 

Baptist  Ditto    23,333    7  9 


118,736    1    2 
78,073    2  10 


"  Leavinjir  a  balance  of  £40,662  18  4 
in  favour  of  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  voluntary  churches 
for  the  last  year.'* 


Section  II.     General  Character  of  Dissenters, 

Dissenters  misrepresented— Their  character  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith— Hon.  and  Rer. 
Baptist  Noel'8  testimony — His  appeal  for  the  admission  of  Disseutinir  miuiftters  to 
the  pulpits  of  the  Clmrch  of  Ent^land— Testimony  of  Rev.  J.  Riland— Dissenting 
writers — Dr.  A.  CIarlte*8  Oommentary  on  the  Bible — Dr.  Boothroyd's  new  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  Commentary. — Dr.  Morrison — Dr.  Carey. 

DissBNTERS  from  the  hierarchy  are  not  j^enerally  known  ac- 
cording to  their  genuine  principles  and  character.  Both  are 
almost  universally  represented  l>y  high  churchmen,  in  a  most 
unfavourable  light.  This  is  manifest  from  their  writings,  al- 
ready referred  to,  especially  from  Bishop  Gray's  "Address  to 
Seceders  and  Sectarists."  Charity  and  truth  are  equally  vio- 
lated by  this  dishonourable  policy ;  while  many  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  mourn  that  such  slanders  are  thus  perpetuated 
against  their  Christian  brethren,  especially  by  a  !Society,  und^ 
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the  direct  ioflnenee  of  all  the  prelates  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  cler^fv  of  the  Church  of  Enffland. 

Dusentera'  principles  are  doubtless  best  understood  hj 
themselves;  but  respecting  their  general  character,  those 
from  whom  they  differ  shall  furnish  the  principal  testi- 
mony. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  in  his  '*  Reply  to  Dr.  Lee,  Regius  Hebrew 
Professor  at  Cambridge,'*  says,  "Protestant  Dissent  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Protestant  Reformation  from  Popery,  car. 
ned  out,  not  to  the  extravagant  lengths  by  which  hot  and 
weak  heads  often  degrade  true  principles,  but  only  so  far  as  is 
required  by  consistency  and  sincerity  in  obedience  to  the 
Scriptures." — "Theortho<Iox  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England 
and  Wales  consist  principally  of  the  middling  and  the  work- 
ing classes :  the  proportion  among  them  of  wealthy  families 
is  small,  and  from  the  communal  aristocracy  and  the  nobility 
of  the  laud  we  have  scarcely  a  slender  twig  belonging  to  us  ; 
what  offerings  we  can  bring  to  the  altar  uf  sacred  beneficenee 
come  mostly  from  hard  earnings  ;  and  our  power  is  not  a  little 
cramped  by  the  pressure  (in  ways  which  appear  to  its  mean, 
as  well  as  flagrantly  unjust)  of  your  rich  hierarchy.  Yet,  ob- 
serve what  I  say,  and  let  it  sink  into  your  profoundest  medi- 
tation ;— yodr  church  does  not  supply  the  hal/qf  the  scriptural, 
evangelical,  and  effective  instruction  which  is  dispensed  to  the 
English  population ;  hut  more  than  the  half  is  the  offspring  of 
toluntary  contributions  and  actions  from  Dissenters  and  Non^ 
coff arming  Methodists  * ." 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  regarded  by  many  of  all 
classes  as  the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
exemplary  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  London,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Church  Reform,  denouncing  the  exclusive  bigotry 
which  prevails  in  his  own  ccinmunion,  says,  "Almost  the 
only  Protestant  Church  who  have  retained  the  episcopal  form, 
are  we,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
odious  intolerance  which  wouhl  unchurch  almost  all  the 
churches  of  Christenduui,  except  that  which  has  long  been 
defaced  by  inveterate  corruptions,  and  stained  with  the  blood 

•  A  Letter  to  the  Ret. Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  &c.  p.4i— 73. 
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of  the  saints  ?  Never  again,  1  hope,  will  any  one  who  calls 
himself  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  Ens;land,  so 
offend  against  Christ  through  his  people,  as  to  deny  his  com- 
mission to  the  great  and  good  men  who  laboured  with  Luther, 
Zuingle,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  to  establish  the  profession  of  tht 
Gospel  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. — But  if  we 
fraternize  with  the  churches  of  the  continent,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  recognize  the  churches  of  America,  and  the  Dis- 
senters of  E'lgland.  Their  orders  are  the  same — their  disci- 
pline little  differs.  What  reason  is  there  for  allowing  th? 
Presbyterian  orders  of  Geneva,  and  denying  the  Congregational 
orders  of  New  England  ?  And  if  the  Congregational  orders 
of  New  England  be  allowed,  why  should  we  disallow  those  of 
Bristol,  of  Birmingham,  or  of  London? — Why  must  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  alone  have  the  benefit  of  the  instructions 
of  Dr  Chalmers  in  London,  when  every  pulpit  of  the  Establish- 
ment ought  to  welcome  hirn  ?  Why  must  Dr.  Cooke  betake 
himself  to  Surrey  Chapel?  Why  must  the  Dissenters  alone 
listen  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  or  Mr.  Jay? — On  the  whole,  it  is  the 
writer's  sorrowful  conviction,  that  even  now,  ^  fnr  smHller 
proportion  of  the  established  cterg^y,  than  of  dissenting'  ministers, 
tire  sound  theologians  and  serious  men  :  and  that  it  were  much 
safer  for  an  orthodox  nnnister  at  a  watering-place,  or  at  any 
place  of  large  resort,  as,  for  instance,  the  exemplary  vicar  of 
Cheltenham,  without  previous  knowledge  or  inquiry,  to  admit 
an  Independent  minister  into  his  pulpit  than  a  minister  of 
the  Establishment,  supposing  him  to  be  equally  unacquainted 
with  both.  From  the  one  he  would  hear  tlie  doctrines  of 
Henry  and  Doddridge,  of  Robert  Hall  and  Fuller;  from  the 
other,  too  probably,  those  of  Whitby  or  of  Tomline*." 

Rev.  John  Riland  says,  **I  am  no  Dissenter  myself;  neither 
have  I  the  honour  nor  disgrace — an  opponent  may  take  Im 
choice  of  the  term— of*numbering  five  Nonconlormibts  among' 
my  personal  acquaintance.  It  may  procure  lue  a  more  favour- 
able hearing  with  their  enemies,  if  i  state,  that  1  am  a  clergy- 
man myself,  lineally  descended,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  fron 
clerical  ancestors ;  some  of  whom  were,  in  a  decree,  confet- 

*  Fundamental  Reform  of  the  Church  KstabHshaient,  p.  44— SK 
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gart  (mr  the  Chureh  of  England,  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  reign  of  James  II.  But,  as  a  member  and 
mtnieter  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  I  dare  not  be  so 
VBgratefal  to  the  Duiseuting  body,  as  to  forget  their  past  and 
present  terrices  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity.  Many 
of  tiieir  community  have  shone,  in  their  respective  aeras,  as 
Ihe  light  and  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church.  At  composers  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  '  Hortatory  Theology,'  their  clums  to 
cor  gratitude  may  be  equalled,  but  never  have  been  surpassed, 
by  episcopalian  writers.  No  library  can  make  any  pretensions 
Co  completeness,  in  the  department  of  practical  divinity,,  un- 
less it  be  enriched  by  the  works  of  Howe,  Owen,  Ed  Wards, 
Baxter,  Henry,  Doddridge,  Watts,  and  many  others  of  scarcely 
less  inferior  name.  C>f  our  most  useful  and  popular  commeu- 
taries  on  the  entire  Scriptures,  the  greater  number  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pens  of  Nonconformists.  In  theological  sci- 
ence, the  names  of  Lardaer,  Chandler,  Campbell,  Mac  Knight^ 
Iceland,  and  Jeremiah  Jones,  appear  among  our  standard  di- 
vines. Of  living  writers,  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  Ewing^ 
Townley,  Watson,  Douglas,  Adam  Clarke,  Wardlaw,  Fletcher, 
Boothroyd,  Foster,  and  Chalmers.  Let  it  further  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  doctrinal  system  of  their  practical  writers  is 
substantially  the  same  with  the  formularies  of  our  Church. 
In  truth,  the  leading  divines  in  both  communities,  have,  for 
centuries,  made  comuoon  cause  against  the  direct  enemies  or 
perverters  of  the  Gospel.  They  have  fought  in  the  same 
ranks,  and  partaken  of  the  same  conquests.  And  it  is  but  an 
act  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  to  re- 
mark, that  his  recent  work  on  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
Messiah,  in  reply  to  Mr.Belsham,  is,  as  a  competent  judge 
(Mr.  Hartwell  Home)  has  pronounced  it  to  be,  '  one  of  those 
biblical  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the  pur- 
chase, and  unquestionably  the  most  'elaborate  defence  and 
proof  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language.' 
From  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Dissenters,  I 
gather  that  they  are  quite  as  good  judges  as  ourselves  of  the 
.oature  and  obligations  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  have  access  to  the 
.same  means  of  information  ;  and  of  these  they  have  availed 
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themselves  with  extraordinary  assidnity  and  succcas.  TWi 
circumstance  deserves  the  more  honourable  metUioR,  as  tbey 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  privileged  seats  of  learning* 
It  tvill,  however,  be  recollected,  that  Bishop  Wartmrtdny  the 
greatest  master  of  human  learning  that  in  modem  timts  hM 
adorned  the  £nglish  episcopacy,  went  to  no  university.  Tht 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  begdn  life  as  an  attorw 
ney*s  clerk,  and  continued  in  the  legal  profession  till  he  «irat. 
twenty-five  years  of  age  !  In  this  place  it  may  be  advisable 
to  remind  such  as  need  the  information,  that  two  of  our  most 
eminent  prelates.  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  that  unequalled 
analogist.  Bishop  Butler,  were  severally  the  offspring  of  Dis- 
senters, and  by  Dissenters  were  they  baptized  !  They  were 
also  educated,  together  with  Archbishop  Horte,  by  a  Noncotr* 
formist  minister,  whose  investigation  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  established  work  on  that  subject;  and,  as 
such,  has  been  republished  at  the  Clarendon  press  *." 

Honourable  as  are  the  foregoing  testimonies  to  the  leamiag 
and  labours  of  Drs.  A.  Clarke  and  Boothroyd,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  them  and  to  the  Dissenters  generally,  to  omit  in  thia 
place  a  reference  to  their  imperishable  writings;  and  not  lest 
so,  to  pass  over  those  of  the  venerable  missionaries.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison and  Dr.  Carey. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  is  a  splendid 
proof  of  his  general  and  extensive  learning,  in  which,  it  is 
believed,  that  few,  if  any  one,  surpassed  him. 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  i^criptures,  with, 
notes  and  critical  apparatus  for  biblical  scholars,  and  his  new 
Translation  and  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  on  which  he  ex- 
pended a  laborious  life,  form  a  noble  monument  of  his  prow 
found  biblical  learning,^  in  which  it  is  believed  that  he  had 
scarcely  an  equal,  and  no  superior. 

Dr.  Morrison's  translation  of  the  whole  Bihit  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  also  that  of  the  Church  Liturgy,  and 

*  Reflections  on  Recent  OccurreDtes  at  Lichfield ;  including  an 
Illustration  of  the  Opinions  of  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D.,  on  Slavery, 
and  the  General  Distribution  of  the  Scriptures;  addressed  to  tht 
Rev.  T.  Gisborne,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham.  Hatchard  and 
Son»  1826. 
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the  completion  of  his  Chinese  Dictionary  and  GramiDar,  are 
regarded  as  prodigious  evidences  of  his  extraordinary  learning, 
seal,  and  labour  as  a  Christian  Missionary. 

Dr.  Carey  is  regarded  as  having  far  exceeded  all  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  oriental  scholar :  and  his  having  actually 
completed,  by  his  own  labours,  several  translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  materially  aided  in  others,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty  languages  and  dialects  of  the  East,  exhibit  him  as  the 
most  successful  in  this  department  of  labour  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 


Se^lhn  III.    Dissenting^  Colleg^es  and  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

omerton  College  —  Coward  College— -Western  Academy  —  Rotherhatn  College 
—  Highbury  College  —  Newport  Pagoell  I  tistitution  —  Airedale  College  —  Hack- 
■ey  Academy  —  Blackburn  Acadeuiy  —  (jla-sgow  Academical  InstitutioD  —  Car- 
nartheu  Academy  —  Newaddloyd  Academy  —  Bristol  Baptist  Academy  —  Brad- 
ford Baptist  Academy  —  Abergavenny  Baptis^t  Academy — Stepney  Baptist  Collie 
General  Baptist  Academy  —  Clieshuul  College —Wesleyan  Tbeological  Instito- 
tlon  —  Manchester  College —The  University  College,  Loudon. 

Dissenters  have  always  been  strenuous  advocates  for 
learning  in  their  ministry  :  not  indeed  as  an  essential  qualifi* 
cation  for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but  as  most  desirable  for 
the  expounder  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  the  number 
of  their  eminently  learned  pastors,  and  their  zeal  and  libe- 
rality in  supporting  their  several  colleges  and  seminaries. 
Subjected  to  exclusion  from  the  national  Universities,  which 
they  regard  as  flagrantly  unjust,  and  one  of  their  grievances 
under  the  privileged  hierarchy,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
private  means  of  ministerial  education. 

Preceding  chapters  have  in  a  degree  illustrated  this  feature 
in  the  Nonconformists  :  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
notice  their  existing  colleges. 

I.  HoMERTON  CoLLEGis,  near  London.  This  "consists  of 
two  foundations,  one  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1690 ; 
and  the  other,  to  which  the  property  belongs,  commenced  in 
1730.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  mo.st  eligible  situation, 
from  Mile  End,  in  1/72,  at  which  time  its  professors  were 
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Drs.  Fisher,  Conder,  and  Gibbons.  It  has  always  beea  in  the 
highest  repute  for  classical  karniniif ;  and  the  diatinp^hed 
rank  which  its  present  Divinity  tutor,  the  Rcy.  Dr.  Pye  Smithy 
holds  in  the  theological  world,  has  procured  for  it  an  equal 
decree  of  celebrity,  as  it  regards  accurate  and  profound 
biblical  knowleds^e,  and  extensive  and  practical  views  of 
ecclesiastical  literature  '*  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1823,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/.  to  receive  twerUp  students : 
their  term  of  study  is  six  years,  and  their  classical  tutor, 
aided  l»y  others,  is  Rev.  W.  Bishop. 

2.  Coward  Collbge,  London.  This  originated  in  the 
munificeuce  of  William  Coward,  Esq.  an  opulent  merchant  of 
London,  who  left  a  large  property  to  trustees  for  the  educa^ 
tion  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  advancement  of 
religion.  Or  Doddridge  was  the  original  tutor,  at  Northamp- 
ton,  but  upon  his  death,  in  1751,  it  was  removed  to  Daventry, 
under  Dr.  Ash  worth  In  1789  it  was  again  removed  to 
Northampton,  and  in  1799  to  Wymondley :  but  recently  a 
noble  College  has  been  erected  near  the  University  College, 
London,  in  connection  with  which  it  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  its  professors  :  its  president  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morell. 

3.  Western  Academv,  Exeter.  This  seminary  arose 
from  the  zeal  of  the  Congregational  Fund  Board  of  London, 
to  destroy  the  Arian  doctrine  in  the  West  of  England.  This  in- 
stitution was  first  under  Rev.  J.  Lavington,  1762,  at  St.  M^rf 
Ottery,  Devon,  and  successively  under  Rev.  Messrs.  Rooker 
of  Bridport,  Reader  of  Taunton,  and  Small  of  Axmin;»ter, 
from  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  removed  to  Exeter, 
where  it  now  flourishes  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Payne. 

4.  Rotherham  College,  near  Sheffield.  This  originated 
in  a  Society  formed  in  1755.  In  1766  the  academy  com- 
menced under  Rev.  James  Scott.  Among  its  able  tutors 
have  been  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Bennett :  but  it  now  enjoys  the  labours  of  Rer. 
T.  Smith,  M.  A.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Slowell. 

5.  Highbury  College,  London.  This  arose  out  of  the 
exertions  of  some  zealous  lay  gentlemen  in  1778,  who  formed 
an  institution  called  "  The  Evangelical  Academy."    Dr,  Sle^ 
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phen  Addin^ton  was  its  first  tutor.  In  1791,  the  establishment 
was  removed  from  Mile  End  to  Hoxton»  where  it  flourished 
under  the  diligent  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  Rev.  Dr. 
WiUiam  Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder,  and  other  eminent 
men.  Several  hundred  e.xcellent  ministers  and  missionaries 
were  sent  forth  by  this  Seminary,  and  its  g^rowin^  importance 
renderinfjT  a  more  eligible  situation  necessary,  Thomaa 
Wilson,  Esq.  its  Treasurer,  ^ave  a  piece  of  ground,  for  which 
he  paid  two  thousand  guineas,  and  an  elegant  college  was 
erected,  and  opened  Octtiber,  1826.  This  commodious 
buildinsf,  situated  at  Islini^ton,  co.st  more  than  20,000/.,  and 
accommodates  forty  students.  Their  term  of  study  is  four 
years,  under  the  able  tuition,  aided  by  others,  of  Rev. 
Drs.  Henderson  and  Halley. 

6.  Newport  Pagnell  Institution.  This  seminary  was 
formed  in  1/83,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  aided  by  that  excellent  clerg:yman.  Rev.  John  Newton. 
It  hai»  continued  to  prosper  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  T  Bull, 
and  his  son.  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull. 

7.  Airedale  College,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  This 
institution  oria;inated  in  1784,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Edward  Hanson,  Esq.  of  London,  with  the  churches  in 
Yorkshire.  Rev.  W.  Vint,  of  Idle,  was  for  many  years  its 
able  tutor,  by  whom  about  a  hundred  efficient  ministers  were 
trained  for  the  work  of  Christ.  Recently  a  new  college  has 
been  erected  at  Undercliffe,  through  the  magnificent  be(|ue«t 
of  two  estates,  by  an  excellent /lady,  Mrs.  Bacon;  and  the 
institution  continues  to  enjoy  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Vint, 
with  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Clulow,  as  tutors. 

8.  Hackney  Academy.  This  arose  in  180.i,  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  "Village  Itinerancy,  or  Evangelical  Associa> 
tion,  for  spreading  the  Gospel  in  England."  See  chap.  viii. 
This  institution,  projected  by  Rev.  J  Eyre,  A.  M.  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  under  the  devoted  labours  of  Rev.  G.  Colli- 
son,  M.  A.  its  first  tutor,  with  whom  is  now  associated  Rev. 
S.  Ransom. 

9.  Blackburn  Academy.  This  institution  arose  in  1816, 
from  the  more  private  seminary  of  Rev.  W.  Roby,  Man- 
Chester^  when  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  Rev.  VV.  Hope  were  ap- 
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pointed  tutor<}.     It  now  flourishes  under  the  care  of  Rer. 
G.  Wardlaw,  A.  M.  and  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  A.  M. 

10.  Glasgoav  Academical  Institution.  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
and  Rev.  Greviile  C\vini(,  A.  M.  are  the  tutors  of  this  seminary ; 
and  the  students  enjoy  the  advantajfes  of  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. ' 

11.  North  Wales  Independent  Academy,  New  Town» 
Montgoineryshire.  Rev.  Messrs.  Davies  and  Brown  are  its 
tutors. 

12.  Carmarthen  Academy.  This  institution  has  flou- 
rished many  years  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Peter. 

13.  (Congregational  Academy,  Newaddluyd,  Cardigan- 
shire* Rev.  T.  Philips,  Tutor. 

The??e  in>tiiutions  belong  to  the  ('ongregational  Indepen- 
dents, who  have  several  others  of  u  more  private  character: 
and  provision  has  been  made  ft)r  the  foundioij  of  a  new 
College  in  Birmingham,  by  the  iHuni6cent  bequests  of  the 
late  Charles  Glover,  Esq.  and  of  his  brother  in  law, 
Mansfield,  ESq. 

The  Baptists  have  several  Colleges  for  the  education  of 
their  ministers  :  the  following  are  the  principal. 

14.  Bristol  Baptist  Academy.  This  was  founded  in 
I7IO:  and,  under  a  succession  of  able  tutors,  especially 
i)r.  Caleb  Evans  and  Dr.  Hylaiid,  many  eminent  minister* 
have  been  trained  for  the  church  of  Christ.  It  has  twenty 
students,  ^nd  its  president  is  Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  D.  D. 

15.  Bradford  Baptist  Academy.  This  was  established 
iu  1804,  having  originated  with  the  "Northern  Education 
Society.*'  This  institution  receives  twenty-two  students; 
and  its  tutors  are  Rev.  J.  Ackworth,  A.  M.  and  Rev.  J.  Clowes. 

16.  Abergavenny  Baptist  Academy.  This  was  founded 
in  I8O7,  for  the  education  of  Welsh  Baptist  ministers :  its 
means  of  support  arc  very  limited,  and  its  students  are  only 
ten  in  number. 

17.  Stepney  Baptist  College.  This  seminary  arose  in 
1810.  It  has  flourished  under  several  able  tutors,  among 
whom  were  Rev  Dr.  Cox  and  Rev.  Dr.  Newman.  Its  present 
students  arje  tk»  enty,  and  its  tutors  are  Rev.  W.  H.  Murch,  D.  D. 
and  Rev.  S.  Tomkins  A.  M. 
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18.  GiNBRAL  Baptist  Acadbmt,  Lou|irhboroofrli.  This 
is  prospering,  and  supplying^  some  able  ministers  to  that  de- 
nomination. 

19.  Cheshunt  College.  This  institution  originated 
with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  whose  munificence  esta- 
blished a  seminary  at  Trevecka,  in  North  Wales,  whence  it 
was  removed  in  1792  to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it 
nourishes  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Y.  K.  Foster. 

20.  Wbslbtan  Theological  Institution,  Hoxton. 
This  estabKshment  was  formed  by  the  Methodist  Conference 
for  the  preparation  of  a  more  learned  ministry :  it  commenced 
in  1834.  and  has  twenty-seven  students.  Its  tutors  are 
Rev.  J.  Hannah,  and  Rev.  S.  Jones,  A.  M.  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting 
is  president. 

Justice  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  Trinitarian  and  evan- 
gelical doctrines  are  taught  in  all  the  above  institutions; 
and  that  while  clast<ical  and  mathematical  studies  are  not 
disregarded,  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the  chief  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sacred  languages,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Theological  and  Biblical  learning,  as  the  grand  requisites  in 
the  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

21.  Manchester  College,  York.  This  is  a  Unitarian 
seminary,  and  the  only  one  belonging  to  that  denomination : 
and  this  has  been  supported,  principally  by  the  perverted 
trusts  of  orthodox  Christians,  and  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charity, 
from  which  its  tutor.  Rev.  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  received,  as  a 
"poor  godly  minister  of  Christ's  holy  gospel,"  80/.  per 
annum.  Several  Unitarian  seminaries  have  failed,  though  en- 
joying the  tuition  of  their  most  celebrated  men,  as  Drs.  Taylor, 
Aikin,  and  Priestley.  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  sentiments  are  re- 
putedly low  Socinian. 

The  University  College,  London.  Dissenters  being 
virtually  excluded  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, united  in  founding  one  for  themselves,  in  London. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  laid  the  first  stone 
of  it,  April  30,  1827.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  central  part  and 
two  projecting  wings  :  the  first  portion  is  finished,^ex tending 
from  north  to  south  430  feet,  with  a  depth  from  east  to  west 
of  200  feet.    The  course  of  instruction  comprehends  the  lan- 
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lounges  ancient  and  modern,  European  and  Oriental,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  the  mental  and  moral  sciences,  history,  poli- 
tical economy,  the  law  of  En.i(laud,  and  the  medical  sciences  ; 
and  whatever  is  regarded  as  constituting  general  knowledge. 
Professors  of  the  most  eminent  talents  have  hitherto  directed 
the  several  branches  of  study;  and  the  late  Dr. Morrison's 
Chinese  Library,  nearly  10,000  volumes,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees,  a  Professorship  of  that  language  has 
been  instituted  (in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1837),  and  the 
Rev.S.  Kidd  appointed  to  the  chair,  formerly  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Malacca. 

Jealousy  was  excited  by  this  institution,  and  the  greatest 
opposition  made  to  it  by  the  nniver&ities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, especially  against  the  granting  of  a  charter  by  the  King  i 
after  about  four  years  delay  it  was  granted,  in  December, 
1835,  its  name  beiug  changed  to  its  present  title,  instead  of 
London  University. 


CHAPTKR  III. 

DENOMINATIOVAL  STATE  OF  DI8SENTEB8. 

Section  L     Congregational  Independents. 

iDdependents  tlie  chief  Nonconformists— Congregational  Epkcopacy— Number  of 
their  chapels— Their  learned  divines— Keasou  of  their  name— Their  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples—Congregulional  L'iiion— Series  of  I. ectures— Deputation  to  America—  Pub- 
lications of  the  Utiiou— The  Missionary  Societies  of  tlie  Independents. 

Congregational  Independents  are  so  called  on  account  of 
thtir  practising  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism — that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  authority  in  religvm ;  and  that  no 
human  power,  therefore,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  has  any  right 
to  interfere  with  the  faith  or  worship  of  any  congregation  of 
Christians  :  their  only  law,  in  things  sacred,  beiug  the  inspired 
oracles  of  God. 

Independents  hold  a  congregational  episcopacy  as  the  only 
apostolical  system  of  church  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
diocesan  prelacy  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  maintain 
that  no  other  than  congregational  hishops,  as  all  pastors  of 
churches  are,  existed  in  the  6r8t  ages  of  Christianity.     In  this 
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opinion  they  are  supported  by  the  Dissenters  generally— by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  most  of  the  Foreign  Pro- 
testants: and  they  appeal,  in  justification  of  their  belief  and 
practice,  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament — the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers — the  best-iuforuied 
ecclesiastical  historians — and  the  most  learned  critics  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Considering  their  antiquity,  their  numbers,  their  learning, 
and  their  influenoe,  the  Independents  are  regarded  as  the  chief 
denomination  of  regular  Nonconformists  in  England.  Their 
chapels  are  reported  to  amount  to  1.840,  in  England  and 
Wales,  exclusive  of  nimierous  village  and  preaching  stations, 
and  of  the  Home  Mis«onary  stations,  which  properly  belong 
to  them :  but  the  number  of  individnids  composing  their  eoa^ 
gregations,  or  the  communicants  in  their  churches,  is  not 
published. 

Learning,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most  laudably  cultivated  by 
this  denomination :  hence  their  numerous  theological  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  secure  an 
educated  and  faithful  ministry.  Christianity  has,  therefore, 
found  among  the  Independents  some  of  its  most  learned  trans- 
lators and  expounders  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  most 
able  defenders  of  its  evidences  and  divinity.  Their  popular 
writers  on  practical  divinity  also,  of  the  present  century,  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  the  successors 
of  Owen,  Howe,  Watts,  Henry,  and  Doddridge. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  piety,  orthodoxy,  and 
learning  of  this  body,  strong  prejudices  have  been  excited  in 
the  minds  of  many  churchmen  against  the  Independents,  on 
account  of  their  rejecting  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  beyond 
that  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  in  the  management  of  their 
religious  affairs.  Many  of  their  opponents,  who  ought  to  be 
better  informed,  have  accused  them  of  being  themselves  Soci- 
nians,  or  of  sympathizing  with  those  who  are  such  in  sentiment, 
ae  being  true  Christians :  but  it  is  not  known,  or  even  sus- 
pected among  themselves,  that  there  is  a  single  minister  of  the 
body,  who  entertains  the  opinions  of  JSociuianism.  Their 
principles  are  reputed  as  near  to  what  are  called  Calvinistic, 
according  to  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
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and  it  is  believed  that  among  no  denomination  of  Christians 
does  there  exist  so  full  and  perfect  an  aj^reement  of  religious 
opinion.  Their  doctrinal  sentiments  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, in  a  "  Declaration  of  their  Faith,  Church  Order,  and 
Discipline/'  by  the  *'  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales." 

This  "Union"  was  formed  in  London,  in  1829,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cordial  co-operation  in  advancing  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  through  the  world,  according  to  their 
convictions  of  obligation  to  promote  the  observance  of  his 
institutions,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament.  Most  of  the 
churches  of  the  Independent  denomination  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  America,  and  in  the  Britidh  colonies,  have 
united  with  this  voluntary  association,  which  meets  annually 
in  London.  They  have  established  a  library  for  their  body, 
and  an  annual  series  of  lectures  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  Christian  theology.  Five  volumes  have  already  been 
published  by'Rev.Dr. Wardlaw,  on  "Christian  Ethics;"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  on  the  '*  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of 
Christianity;"  by  Rev.  J.  Gilbert,  on  '* Atonement  for  Sin ;" 
!»y  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  on  the  '*  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;*' 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Redford,  on  "  Holy  Scripture  verified  by  Science, 
History,  and  Human  Consciousness." 

Anxious  to  cultivate  Christian  sympathy  with  the  churches 
in  America,  the  Congregational  Union  sent,  in  1834,  Rev. 
Drs.  Reed  and  Mattheson,  as  a  deputation  to  visit  them ;  and 
their  "  Narrative"  of  that  visit  evinces  the  importance  of  that 
deputation.  This  body  have  published,  besides  their  ''Deela- 
ration  of  their  Faith,  Order,  and  Discipline,"  and  a  "Pastoral 
Letter"  alinually,  addressed  to  the  churches,  a  •*  Congrega- 
tional Hymn  Book,"  to  promote  and  improve  the  spirit  of 
devotion  in  their  worshipping  assemblies. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  Independents  have  alwajrs 
been  among  the  first  to  contemplate  and  labour  for  the  evan- 
gelization  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  every  tribe  of  man- 
kind. They  have  contributed  their  full  share  towards  the 
support  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
other  of  the  great  Christian  institutions,  whose  labours  have 
been  crowned  with  the  blessin«;  of  God. 
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Their  principal  religious  institutions  are  the  foUowinf^  ;-^ 

London'^lMissionary  Society formed  in  1796 

Irish  Evanfi^elical  Society 1814 

Home  ^Jissiolla^y  Society 1819 

Christian  Instruction  Society 1826 

Colonial  Missionary  Society, 18.36 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  be  noticed : — 
County  Associations  throughout  the  kingdom 

for  Home  Missionary  purposes,  in  extending 

religion  through  the  country. 
C(mgregational  Fund  Board,  for  ihe  Relief  of 

Poor  Ministers 1696 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Ministers 1318 

Associate  Fund  for  Relit'f  of  Infirm  Ministers..  1826 
Congregational  School  for  Educating  the  Sons 

of  Ministers,  at  i.ewisham,  Kent 1811 

Ditto  at  Silcoates,  Yorkshire 1826 

Trotestant  Dissenters*  Grammar  School,  Mill 

Hill 1806 


Section  II.    Baptists. 

Particular  Bftfitftti — Their  statistics  in  England  and  Wales— Open  cominunioii  ia 
their  churches — Leamint^  among  the  Bhi  tisls— MinisterK  of  great  note— Enninent 
Misslou.iries— Present  state  of  tiieir  churches— Baptist  Union— Baptist  ctiurchec. 

England  and  Wales  contain  many  eminent  Christians  of  the 
denomination  of  Particular  Baptists.  They  assume  this  title 
of  Baptist^  in  the  belief  that  baptism  can  be  admini^itered  cnly 
by  the  submersion  of  adult  believers  ;  and  that  of  Particular, 
as  holding  the  doctrine  of  Election  to  salvation  and  eternal  life, 
as  taught  in  the  seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  have  existed  as  a  body,  in  England,  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  I;  and  greatly  increased  during  the  \^%ifortp  years; 
so  that  they  now  constitute  a  religious  community,  including 
about  1,086*  churches,  comprising  nearly  100,000  members  in 
full  communion,  besides  about  120  churches  of  the  General 
Baptists,  in  England  and  W;:les. 
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Particular  Baptists  are  altogether  congre^ifatioual  io  their 
church  government;  and,  except  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
they  agree  almost  entirely  with  those  denominated  Indepen- 
dents. Many  of  the  Baptist  churches  are  strict  communion- 
ists ;  that  is,  they  do  not  allow  the  members  of  other  churches 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  they  have 
been  baptized  by  submersion.  This  exclusive  system  hat>, 
however,  been  modified  or  abandoned,  especially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  since  the  controversy  on  this  subject  be- 
tween Rev.  Robert  Hall  and  Rev.  J.  Kinghorn;  so  that  now 
many  churches  maintain  open  communion,  admitting  those  who 
make  a  credible  profession  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Lord's 
table  with  them,  without  their  submitting  to  their  form  of 
baptism. 

Many  of  the  Baptist  churches  formerly  disesteemed  learn- 
ing, as  not  necessary  to  be  possessed  by  their  preachers  or 
pastors;  but  no  denomination,  at  the  present  tiine,  more 
highly  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  learned  ministry  ;  and 
several  of  the  ministers  of  tbi:i  denomination  bave  done  the 
highest  honour  to  the  Christian  profession  in  the  present 
century :  among  these,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  names 
of  some  who  have  gone  to  their  reward  within  a  few  years : 
Drs.  Ryland,  Newman,  Robert  Hall,  Steadman,  and  Rippon. 
Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman  have  already  l»een  noticed  as  emi- 
nent missionaries,  and  translators  of  the  iScriptiires  in  India. 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  ;  and  Rav.  Joseph 
Hughes,  the  Founder  and  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  was  a  Bap?*- 
tist.  Ministers  of  first-rate  learning  or  talents  for  preaching 
are  believed  to  be  at  present  not  very  numerous  among  the 
Ba)>tists ;  but  many  of  their  churches  are  very  large,  including 
from  600  to  700  members,  and  prosperous,  under  pastors  of 
rare  endowments  and  the  most  useful  (qualifications.  The 
most  eminent  men  among  the  Baptists  at  present,  are  Rev. 
Drs.  Cox,  Hoby,  and  Murch,  Rev.  J.  Foster  and  J.  H.  Hinton, 
and  Dr.  ().  Gregory  and  J.  Sheppard,  Esq. 

Various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Baptist  commu- 
nity, and  to  enlarge  its  power,  arose  out  of  the  working  of 
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fiidr  Missionary  Society.  Tbeir  formation  of  a  denomina- 
tional association  in  18  J 2,  including  their  ministers  and 
churches,  has  been  the  means  of  essential  benefit  to  them  ;  as 
it  has  not  only  made  the  whole  acquainted  with  their  own 
statistics,  but  led  them  to  combine  their  energies  for  their 
increase,  fxurity,  and  influence.  The  Baptists  have  shown 
themselves  equally  zealoas  with  other  Christians  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries.  This  will  appear,  not  only  from  the  suc- 
cessful labours  of  their  Missionaries  in  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  from  their  co-operating  in  the  support  of 
the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  Society,  but  from  a  review  of 
their  appropriate  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
following :  — 

Baptist  Missionary  Society founded  in  1792 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 179? 

Baptist  Irish  Society 1814 

Baptist  Fund  for  assisting  Poor  Ministers 1717 

Society  for  Educating  Baptist  Ministers*  children..  1830 

Baptist  Chapel  Building  Fund 1824 

See  "Dissenting   Collboes,"  for  their  seminaries   of 
learning. 


Section  III.    General  Baptists, 

OrUin  of  General  Baptists — New  Connection — General  Baptists'  Academy — Nann- 
ber  and  state  of  their  clrarches— General  Baptist  Mission  to  lodiar-Some  chiupchet 
not  in  connection. 

Differences  of  opinion,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine decrees,  occasioned  a  separation  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Baptist  body,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
holding  Arminian  sentiments,  or  the  doctrine  of  general  re- 
demption, assumed  the  title  of  General  Baptists,  Arianism, 
however,  prevailed  in  several  of  their  churches,  as  it  had 
affected  the  Presbyterian  churches;  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  some  had  sunk  into  the  low  doctrinal  sentiments  of 
Socinianism. 

A  *'New  Connection"  of  the  General  Baptist  chnrchea 
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was  therefore  formed,  in  the  year  1770,  of  thti^se  wbo  \lrere 
esteemed  evakm^elical  aud  sound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  body  aiso, 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  pious  youn^  men  for  th« 
ministry,  established  a  seminary  for  that  purpose  in  IfS®, 
called  th«  **  General  Baptist  Evangelical  Academy,*'  and 
placed  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dan.  Taylor,  a  mi« 
nister  of  eminent  talents,  in  Loudon.  This  excellent  man 
died  in  1816,  and  the  academy  was  removed  into  l^i^coin* 
shire,  aud  afterwards  to  Loughborough :  the  last  minutes  of 
the  (reneral  Baptist  Association  for  1837,  mention  an  Academy 
at  Wisl)eachy  in  Cambridgeshire. 

This  Connection  has  progressively  increased,  and,  from  th«e 
minuter  of  their  last  annual  meeting,  in  June,  1837,  it 
appears  that  they  have  in  union  118  churches,  with  226 
chapels  and  preaching  places  mostly  in  the  midland  coti'Aties. 
Their  church^members  in  full  communion  are  reported  as 
13,377. 

Missionary  labour  has  been  undertaken  by  the  General 
Baptists,  and  they  havean  important  station  at  Orissa,  in  th« 
East  Indies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Peggs,  one  of  the  General  Baptist  ministers,  has 
gained  himself  honour  in  the  missionary  field ;  and  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pike  is  well  known  by  his  various  useful  writings, 
which  hava  been  published  by  the  Religion^i  Tract  Society. 

Some  General  Baptist  Churches  are  not  in  the  New  Con- 
nection ;  besides  the  few,  chiefly  those  whose  chapels  have  en- 
dowments,  which  hav«  sunk  into  Socinianism. 


Section  IF,  Presbyterians, 

Presbyterian  government -rPresbyterianism  declining  hi  England  —  Gaaaet  of  its 
declension  —  Evangelical  Presbyterians  in  England  — Their  numbers  —  Emi. 
uent  Presbyterians. 

Presbyterians  are  -  so  called,  as  they  hold  that  the  apostolic 
churches  were  governed  by  presbyters,  that  is  elders,  the 
senior  persons  of  the  congregations,  associated  with  their 
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pastors,  all  having  ef|ual  powers,  without  any  superiority 
either  by  order  or  office.  Many  of  the  early  Reformers  were 
Presbyterians;  and  accordins^  to  this  plan,  many  of  the 
churches  of  Protestants  on  the  continent  were  established. 
Most  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  in  Eof^land  were 
Presbyterians,  after  the  discipline  of  the  foreign  Protestants, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  body 
formed  a  large  majority  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution:  but  "Arianism,"  which  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  already  remarked*,  "was  the  grave 
of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  ;'*  for  many  of  their  minis- 
ters, yielding  to  the  prevailing  Arminianism,  became  latitudi- 
narian  in  their  principles,  and  fell  from  their  adherence  to  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  into  Arianism,  and  even  Socinianism  :  the  old 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sociniau 
trustees,  and  no  new  chapels  were  required  to  be  built  for 
the  declining  body ;  because  those  who  loved  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  truth  withdrew  from  a  ministry  now  become 
lifeless,  to  be  united  with  the  increasing  Independents.  This 
declension  will  be  found  more  fully  described  under  *'  Sec- 
Hon  XL  Unitarians,  or  Socinians." 

Evangelical  Presbyterians,  however,  still  exist  in  consi- 
derable numbers  in  England  and  Wales :  they  comprise,  it  is 
believed,  about  JO  congregations,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
eountics;  /ortf/  being  in  Northumberland,  and  fifteen  in 
Durham ;  mostly  fre<[uented  by  natives  of  Scotland,  or  by 
'hose  of  Scotch  extraction.  London  contains  about  ten  of 
Ihese  congregations ;  some  of  them  are  branches  of  the  Se- 
cession church,  and  the  rest  are  in  connection  with  the  church 
of  Scotland.  The  most  distinguished  place  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  Presbyterians  in  London  is  the  church  erected 
for  the  late  eccentric  Rev.  Mr.  Irving. 

Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  seems  scarcely 
practicable  in  England,  even  in  those  churches  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  they  are  nearly  independent 
in  their  practice.  The  ministers  of  this  denomination  are 
regarded  as  men  of  highly  respectable  talents  and  character ; 
♦Page  390. 
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aad  few  of  the  London  pastors  have  ever  been  more  de« 
servedly  esteemed  and  l^loved  thftn  tlie  late  Rev.  Drs.  Hunter 
and  Wau|(h,  and  Mr.  Broadfoot.  Rev.  J.  Young  has  dktin- 
j^uished  himself  by  a  series  of  very  able  Lectures  on  the  pc>. 
culiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Presbyterians  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society. 


Section  F.    Quakers,  or  Society  of  Friends. 

(Quakers,  or  Friends — Their  number — Religion  amon  them  — Their  controversieK 
—  State  of  their  doctrine  —  Tlieir  orthodoxy — Their  morality  —  Their  approved 
Christian  Societies  —  Eminent  Quakers,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Joseph  Starve,  Ber- 
nard Barton,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Joseph  John  Gurney. 

"  Quakers*'  is  a  term  of  reproach  given  to  some  of  the  early 
members  of  this  community :  their  chosen  appellation,  as  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  Christians,  is  that  of  "  Friends." 
This  Society  is  numerous,  comprising  about  four  hundred 
congregations :  their  ministers  are  not  salaried  pastors,  but 
usually  meu  in  business,  of  the  greatest  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  piety  among  them,  and  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
females.  They  have  manifestly  experienced  a  large  measure 
of  the  Divine  influences  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  the  power  of  religion  is  known  to  prevail 
among  many  in  this  community. 

Scriptural  knowledge  having  increased  so  remarkably  in 
the  present  century,  many  of  the  pious  Friends  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  their  peculiar  modes  in  religion,  especially  the 
omission  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  Con- 
troversy as  to  the  rule  of  faith  has  arisen  among  them ;  and 
considerable  discussions  have  therefore  taken  place  in  their 
"district,"  "quarterly/*  and  "yearly  meetings,"  many 
making  their  appeal  from  the  uncertain  "  light  within," 
and  from  the  writings  of  their  **  fathers,"  Penn  and  Barclay, 
to  the  infallible  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture. 

These  proceedings  have  shaken  the  Society ;  and  many  of 

3  A  3 
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the  more  serious  have  seceded^  to  join  other  Chriutian  com- 
munions: and  notwithstanding  the  majority  have  postponed, 
for  the  present,  the  i(raver  questions  brought  before  the  last 
"  yearly  meeting/*  there  is  a  large  body  formed  in  the  society, 
called  "  Evangelical  Friends ;''  and  there  appeared  a  greater 
dispotiition  than  formerly  to  make  a  final  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  the  written  word  of  God. 

Sociniauism  is  thought  to  have  been  cherished  by  the 
Quakers  :  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  them  have  held 
its  peculiar  opinions,  as  a  large  party  of  that  denomination 
have  done  in  America :  but  none  of  their  leading  members 
are  known  to  hold  such  opinions ;  and  the  "  Yearly  Epistles 
of  the  Soiiety'*  are  considered  as  fully  orthodox  in  regard  to 
the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  only  just  to  record 
the  high  reputation  which  the  Society  bears  in  the  nation  for 
morality  and  commercial  integrity.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  general  education  is  evident,  in  their  cordial  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  their  testimony  against 
war  is  carried  out  in  their  activity  in  the  Universal  Peace 
Society  ;  their  love  of  freedom  is  manifest  in  their  generous 
devotedness  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause ;  and  none  seem  more 
decided  in  their  attachment  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

Elizabeth  Fry  is  a  name  dear  to  every  Christian,  as  one  of 
our  moit  devoted  and  honoured  philanthropists :  her  labours 
to  improve  our  prisons  and  to  promote  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  prisoners,  and  to  supply  the  choicest  Christian 
books  and  libraries  to  hospitals  and  to  our  Coast  Guard,  de- 
serve a  lasting  memorial. 

Joseph  Sturge  merits  a  record  in  this  place,  as  a  generous 
philanthropist  labouring  to  terminate  Colonial  Slavery,  and  to 
promote  the  religious  improvement  of  the  negroes. 

Bernard  Barton  and  Mrs.  Howitt  are  poets  of  considerable 
talents ;  and  William  Howitt,  her  husband,  is  a  writer  of  great 
intelligence  :  but  Joseph  John  Gurney  has  surpassed  every 
one  of  the  **  Friends"  as  a  learned  and  orthodox  writer;  as  is 
evident  from  his  Biblical  Notes  and  Critical  Dissertations,'* 
his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  &c.  &c. 
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Section  FI.  Moramans,  or  United  Brethren. 

Origin  of  the  Moravians  —  Coant  Zinzendorf — Episcopal  discipline  of  tlie  Mo- 
ravians—Their settlement  in  England — Their  Establishments— Their  Mis- 
sionary labours. 

**  Uiiitas  Fratrum/'  or  **  United  Brethren,'*  is  the  distin- 
guishing title  chosen  by  this  body  of  Christians :  their  other 
appellation  is  derived  from  Moravia,  a  province  of  Austria,  in 
which  some  of  them,  descended  from  the  ancient  Waldenses, 
were  persecuted,  in  1732,  when  they  settled  at  Fulnec  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  under  the  protection  of  Count  Zinzendorf. 
This  nobleman  becaine  their  bishop  in  1735  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion Dr.  Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con:;ratulated  the 
Count  on  his  assumiti^  the  sacred  character,  allowing  the  claim 
of  their  church  to  be  episcopal.  Their  bishops  are  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  the  synods,  but  they  allow  them  no  elevation  of 
rank  or  pre-eminent  authority,  their  church  having  from  its 
first  establishment  been  governed  by  synods,  consisting  of 
deputies  from  all  the  congregations,  and  by  other  subor- 
dinate bodies,  which  they  call  Conferences.  In  their  opinion, 
episcopal  consecration  does  not  confer  any  power  to  preside 
over  one  or  more  congregations ;  and  a  bishop  can  discharge 
no  office  but  by  the  appointment  of  a  synod,  or  of  the  Elders' 
Conference  of  Unity.  Presbyters  among  them  can  perform 
every  function  of  the  bishop,  except  ordination.  Deacons  are 
regarded  as  assistants  to  the  presbyters,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  professed  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Some  of  the  Moravians  soon  settled  in  England ;  and  in 
1735,  a  considerable  body  went  as  Missionaries,  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  to  Georgia,  in  America :  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded greatly  in  proselyting ;  and  they  have  scarcely  twenty 
congregations  in  Great  Britain.  Fulnec,  near  Leeds  in  York- 
shire, is  their  principal  settlement  in  England :  they  have  an 
estatdishment  also  at  Fairfield  near  Manchester,  one  at 
Ockbrook  near  Derl)y,  and  one  at  Ayr  in  Scotland  *.    Ortho- 

•  The  United  Brethren  have  six  regular  settlements  in  Saxony',  ont  i» 
Wirtemberg,  jour  in  Silesia,  ont  in  Moravia,  one  at  Sarepta  near  As- 
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doxy,  piety,  and  zeal  have  emioently  distinguished  the 
Moravians;  but  few  of  their  congre^tions  are  lars^;  the 
most  considerable  are  those  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Bedford. 

Missionary  devotedness,  however,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Moravians :  they  seem  indeed  to  have  consi> 
dered  themselves  as  a  church  of  Missionaries ;  and  their  apos- 
tolic zeal  has  been  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God. 

When  brethren  or  sisters  find  themselves  disposed  to 
serve  God  among  the  heathen,  they  communicate  their  wishes, 
in  a  confidential  letter,  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
synods  of  the  brethren; — and  when  vacancies  occur,  or  new 
missions  are  to  be  commenced,  the  list  of  candidates  is 
examined,  and  the  proposition  made  to  those  who  appear 
suitable  for  the  particular  station.  The  state  of  this  Society's 
missions    will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  IX.    British    £yan- 

OBLICAL  SOCIBTIBS. 


Section  FIL  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Increase  of  Methodism  —  Causes  of  its  increase— Methodists  have  objected  to  be 
called  Dissenters  —  Policy  of  higfa-charchmen  —  Attempts  to  destroy  Methcdism 
—  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  —  Dissenters  oppose  it  —  Lord  Castlereagh's  new  Act  ot 
Toleration  —  Methodists  favoured  by  it — Methodist  Missionary  Society  —  Me> 
thodist  Catechisms  —  Number  of  Methodists  —  Secession  of  Members  —  Me- 
thodist Institutions. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  has  continued  to  make  astonishing 
progress,  during  the  present  century,  in  most  parts  of  the 
British  empire  and  in  America.  Its  peculiarity  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  —  the  union  of  all  its  branches  with  the  Con- 
ference, and  their  consequent  dependence  on  that  body, 
and  the  extensive  employment  of  a  lay  agency  in  its  numerous 

tracan  in  Russian  Asia,  one  at  Neuried  on  the  Hhine,  one  at  Zei.5t  ia 
Holland,  one  at  Christiansfeld  in  Denmark,  one  in  Ireland,  $ix  in 
North  America,  besides  societies  in  various  towns  and  villages  in 
most  Protestant  countries.  Their  only  Colleges  are  those  at  Nisky  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  and  at  Guadenfeld  in  Silesia.  They  have  also,  or  had 
lately,  an  Academy  at  Barby  in  Upper  Saxony. 
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local  preachers,  with  the  frequent  meetings  of  its  members, — 
are  regarded  as  the  principal  means  of  its  success,  under  the 
blessingr  of  God. 

Though  practical  nonconformists  iu  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  protected  also  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  Me- 
thodists have  been  accustomed  to  object  to  be  called  Dis- 
senters. High  churchmen,  therefore,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
have  spared  no  ordinary  pains  or  expense  to  nourish  this 
objection,  and  to  detach  them  from  all  co-operation  M;ith  the 
"Three  Denominations,'*  in  seeking  the  extension  or  esta- 
blishment of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  this  crafty  policy 
they  have  succeeded  with  some  of  their  leaders ;  yet,  except 
the  Independents,  no  other  class  of  the  Dissenters  has  been 
so  much  dreaded  by  high  churchmen,  as  dangerous  to  the 
Establishment,  oa  account  of  their  number  and  ecclesiastical 
combination. 

Methodism  so  greatly  increasing,  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  England  became  seriously  alarmed ;  and  they  resolved, 
therefore,  to  aim  a  blow  near  the  root  of  the  system,  which 
they  contrived,  in  1811,  employing  Lord  Sidmouth  to  bring 
a  Bill  into  parliament  with  a  view  to  prevent  uneducated  men 
from  being  licensed  as  preachers  or  teachers,  unless  they 
were  pastors  of  congregations.  The  noble  viscount  alleged, 
that  "  very  improper  persons  had  intruded  themselves  into  the 
ministry,  such  as  blacksmiths y  chimneysweepers,  pig-drovers, 
pedlars,  coblers,  Sfc. :  and  expressed  a  fear  that  we  should 
have  a  nominal  established  chureh,  but  a  sectarian  people." 
The  Dissenters  arose  in  a  body  to  withstand  so  pernicious  a 
measure ;  called  by  the  "  Dissenting  Deputies"  of  the  Three 
Denominations,  they  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Chaa- 
cellor,  to  lay  their  objections  before  ihe  Government ;  and, 
aided  by  the  Methodists,  they  procured  above  six-hundred 
petitions,  two-hundred  and  fifty-six  of  which  were  from  the 
Methodists,  against  the  Bill,  which  was  consequently  lost  on 
the  second  reading.  May  21.  Hence  arose  the  "Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty/' 

Divine  Providence  now  favoured  religious  freedom :  for 
public  opinion,  thus  seasonably  expressed,  forced  upon  the 
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OoreranieBt  the  necessity  of  ^pwitiiii^  fkrther  protection  to 
the  worshippers  ofOod;  as  maaj,  aa4  efen  clerical  maipt. 
trates,  had  recently  fined  pious  people  for  meetinfi^  in  hooses^ 
praying  and  preaching :  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  re- 
cord. A  Bill  for  a  new  "  Act  of  Toleration,"  therefore,  to 
defend  Dissenters  from  this  species  of  persecution,  was 
brought  into  Parliament  July  10,  1812,  and  finally  pstaed 
July  29,  by  Lord  Castlereai^h. 

Methodism  now  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  over- 
throw of  Lord  Sidmoutb's  anti-diristian  artifice,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  religious  freedom  by  the  new  Act;  as 
greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  licensing  of  preachers 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Annual  conferences  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  union,  stability,  and  efficiency  of 
this  great  community :  and  numerous  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  whole  are  seasonably  adopted,  with  the  utmost 
practical  effect.  One  of  the  most  effectual  nlieans  of  enlarging 
this  body  was  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  year  181 7^  by  which  the  whole  community  be- 
came interested  in  their  long-established  missions  to  various 
parts,  especially  the  West  Indies.  Among  the  measures  taken 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Methodist  families,  and  the  chil- 
dren  in  their  Sunday  schools,  which  are  very  large,  perhaps 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  Catechisms  for  the  young.  They  are  ad- 
mirable manuals  of  Christian  instruction,  deserving  to  he 
regarded  as  models  for  those  of  other  denominations,  and 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  their  gifted  author,  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  Watson. 

'*  Conference,"  in  1837,  met  at  Leeds,  to  the  number  of 
mevdy  fmr  hundred  tmd  fifty  preachers,  when  the  following 
wias  reported  as  the  aggregate  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  hi 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  — 

Great  Britdn,  Members  in 292,693 

Ireland,  ditto 26,023 

Total  Members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 318,716 
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Great  BritaiD,  Regular  Preachers 867 

ftapernumerary  and  Superafinuated  ditto     134 

1,001 

Ireland,  Regular  Preachers  97 

Missionaries 25 

Supernumerary  and  Superannuated  ditto    ...       39 

Total  Preachers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1,162 

Considerable  agitation  has  prevailed  in  the  Methodist  com- 
nmnity  within  the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
despotism  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  superintendent  mi- 
nisters in  many  of  the  districts.  Secessions  and  expulsions 
have  therefore  been  numerous,  especially  of  local  preachers ; 
and  they  found  a  zealous  and  able  leader  in  one  of  their  ^us- 
pended  preachers.  Dr.  Warren :  a  new  sect  of  Methodists  has 
therefore  arisen,  by  some  called  **  Warrenitbs.** 

Alluding  to  these  things,  the  Methodist  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  says,  "One  of  the  most  painfully  interesting 
sessions  was  that  in  which  the  number  of  members  in  Society 
was  reported.  It  was  found,  that  though  in  various  districts 
the  increase  amounted  to  3,898  (nearly  one-third  of  which 
was  in  the  Manchester  district  only),  the  decrease  in  the  other 
districts  was  4,337,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  439.  The  foreign 
stations  have  been  favoured  with  continued  prosperity,  and 
exhibited  an  increase,  on  the  numbers  reported  last  year,  of 
4,204 ;  from  which,  if  the  decrease  of  850  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  deducted,  the  total  increase  will  be  seen 
to  be  3,354." 

Increasingly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  an  educated 
ministry,  the  Wesleyan  Methoiiists  instituted,  in  1834,  a 
seminary  for  this  purpose  in  London  ;  it  is  denominated  th« 
"Wksleyan  Thbolooical  Institution."  See  **  Dissent- 
ing Colleges." 

Wesleyan  Missions commenced  in  1784 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society organized  in  1817 

Kingswood  School  for  the  Sons  of  Methodist  Preachers  1748 

Woodhouse  Grove  School,  ditto 1812 

Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers'  Annuity. 
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Section  Fill,    Calviniatic  Methodists. 

Euglish  Calvinistic  Methodists— Tlidr  namber— Rev.  R.  Hill— They  have  uo  eccle- 
■iastical  systtm — borne  of  their  chapels  become  Independent,  others  Episcopal — 
Episcopal  clergymen  cease  to  preach  in  Oalvinistic  Methodist  chapels— Calvinistic 
Methodist  Institutions. 

EngHsjh  Calvinistic  Methodists  comprehend  those  who  wor- 
ship in  the  chapels  erected  by  Whitefield  and  his  colleagues, 
and  in  those  opened  by  clergymen  and  others,  holding  the 
doctrinal  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  using  its 
liturgy.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  sia?ty  of  these  cha- 
pels in  England  :  seven  of  them,  besides  the  two  large  "  Taber- 
nacles" of  Whitefield *s,  and  two  in  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's connection,  are  situated  in  London.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  Surrey  Chapel,  built  by  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  and  for  about  sixty  years  the  scene  of  the  honoured  and 
useful  ministry  of  that  extraordinary  servant  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  congregations  of  this  community,  especially 
those  in  London,  Bristol,  &c.  arc  large,  and  religion  is  be- 
lieved to  flourish  in  them. 

CaWinistic  Methodism,  not  having  been  sustained  or  regu- 
lated by  uuy  ecclesiastical  system  or  association,  has  increased 
but  little  during  the  present  century;  and  within  the  last  few 
years  several  of  its  commodious  chapels  have  been  fully  iden- 
tified with  the  Independents  ;  while  three  in  London,  and  one 
at  Reading,  have  been  transferred  to  the  established  church, 
and  licensed  !)y  the  bishops,  for  the  use  of  episcopally  or- 
dained ministers.  Both  these  cases  of  change  have  appeared 
natural;  as  the  pulpits  were  supplied,  generally,  by  Indepen- 
dent ministers,  while  the  people  were,  for  the  most  part, 
churchmen,  seceding  from  the  Establishment  only  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  evangelical  pastors. 

Several  of  the  episcopally  ordained  clergymen,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  were  accustomed  to  preach 
in  some  of  these  chapels:  but  this  practice,  certainly  uncanoni- 
cat,  it  is  believed,  has  altogether  ceased,  to  the  regret  of 
many  excellent  clergymen,  who  cordially  concur  in  the  truly 
Catholic  sentiments  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Bap- 
tist Noel. 
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Calvinistic  Methodists  have  ever  been  zealous  aud  liberal  in 
supporting  the  Missionary  and  Bible  institutions,  co-operatinfir 
with  the  Independents.  They  may  be  said,  with  correctness, 
to  have  originated  the  "Village  Itinerancy  or  Evangelical 
Institution,"  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
villages  of  England ;  and  \vith  its  seminary  at  Hackney,  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  it  has 
been  rendered  a  great  blessing  to  our  country,  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 


Section  IX.    Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection, 

KeligioD  in  the  Coaiitess's  Connection— Number  of  its  cliapels— Its  principal  mem- 
bers call  themselves  churchmen— Itinerancy  of  itfa  ministers— Many  of  ti,.^  .,, 
come  settled  pastors — Funds  of  the  Connection — State  of  doctrine  in  the  Connec 
tion — Cbeshant  Uollege. 

Religion,  iu  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  is 
believed  to  flourish  in  many  places :  still,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  not  considered  in  a  prosperous  state ;  and  indeed,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  has  scarcely  increased  since  the  death  of  her 
Ladyship.  The  chapels  in  this  Connection  are  reckoned  at 
between  yj^/y  and  sixty ,  most  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Countess's  trustees.  Many  of  the  principal  persons  in  this 
body,  as  it  has  been  the  case  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
thougfh  all  practical  Dissenters,  desire  to  be  considered  as 
memt)ers  of  the  Church  of  England:  and  in  some  of  their 
chapels,  a  greater  degree  of  liturgical  ceremony  is  observed 
than  among  the  followers  of  Wesley  or  Whitelield.  This  pre- 
dilection, so  remarkably  apparent  iu  this  Connection,  has 
evinced  itself  by  many  leaving  it  altogether,  when  they  have 
been  favoured  with  an  evangelical  minister  in  their  parish 
churches. 

Most  of  the  leaders,  in  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic Methodists,  appear  to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
of  all  principles  of  church  government :  their  ecclesiastical 
system,  therefore,  having  no  particular  bond  of  union,  it  is.  ex- 
pected that  their  congregations  will  ultimately  be  united  with 
the  established  hierarchy,  or  with  the  regular  Independents. 

During  many  years,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ministers  in 
this  connection  to  officiate  at  the  various  chapels  in  succes- 
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siou,  for  M,  ten,  or  twelve  weeks  &t  a  time,  as  appointed  by 
the  trustees,  by  whono  also  they  were  paid,  as  the  Countess  had 
entrusted  to  their  hands  all  the  ecclesiastical  property,  for  the 
service  of  the  ministers.  But  this  itinerant  system  has  gene- 
rally been  abandoned,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  cha- 
pels ;  and  the  several  congregations  have  been  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  ministers,  who  have  been  settled  over  them, 
and  supported  by  the  people  as  congregational  pastors.  Tlie 
general  funds  of  the  Connection  arc  consequently  believed  to 
have  accumulated,  and  the  manner  of  their  appropriation  is 
necome  with  many  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  It  is  now 
uiiderslood,  that  the  trustees  wish  to  return  to  the  original 
system  of  itinerancy,  discountenancing  uiinisterial  residence 
ill  the  chapels  which  they  hold  :  but  this  scheme  is  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  people;  and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  properly,  its  application,  and  the 
power  of  the  trustees  over  the  ministers,  will  at  length  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Ultra-Calvinism  prevailed  in  this  Connection  for  some 
years,  greatly  impeding  its  usefulness  :  but  its  later  ministers 
have  received  more  solid  theological  training,  under  several 
able  tutors,  at  Cheshunt  College,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  through  the  country  as  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Perhaps  the  most  eminent  minister  in  our 
time,  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  is  the 
Rev.  James  Sherman,  who  has  bern  called  to  succeed  in  the 
pastorate  to  the  late  venerable  Rowland  Hill,  in  London. 

Cheshunt  College,  Hertfordshire,  belongs  to  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  for  the  education  of  pious  young 
men  for  the  ministry.    See  "  Dissenting  Colleges." 

Section  X,    New  Methodists  and  their  minor  sects. 

Peculiar  agencies  of  Metliodisin  —  Secessions  from  the  Wesleyao  Confereoee  — 
Mr.  Wesley's  supremacy —  Refuses  the  wishes  of  his  societies  —  Conference  yields 
those  requests —  The  people  asic  to  have  representatives  in  CoBfercneas-The 
preachers  refuse— Secessions-— Methodist  New  Con nection —Their  iutrease — 
Primitive  Methodists—  Bryauitcs  —  Independent  MethodisU —Protestant  Metho- 
dists-Warrenites—  Doctrines  of  the  Methodist  sects  — Their  ofeftalneH. 

Methodism,  employing  so  peculiarly  every  one  of  its  nusm- 
bers  capable  of  instructmg  others,  us  a  preachor  or  an  ex- 
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horter,  is  adimra1)ly  adapted  to  increasa  its  numbers,  especi- 
ally from  amoujB^  the  lower  classes.  Considerini^  also  tlie 
fallen  nature  of  man,  and  the  imperfeciions  attaching  to  asso- 
ciated bodies,  wot  excepting  even  those  which  are  truly 
^Christian,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  authority  would 
be  regarded  by  some  as  oppressive,  or  be  in  reality  abused, 
and  that  divisions  would  arise,  producing  new  combinations. 
This  would  naturally  be  the  case  among  such  a  I)0(Iy  as  the 
Methodists. 

Divisions  and  secesbions  have  arisen  from  this  great  com- 
munity :  but  as  most  of  the  existing  sects  are  still  un- 
organized, they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  increased 
numerically  during  the  last  few  years;  for  many  who  had 
beeu  awakened  by  them  to  serious  reflection  and  religious 
feeling,  have  been  led  to  join  with  (»ther  denominations  of 
Christians.  Eight  years  ago  they  were  computed  to  amount 
to  about  70,000  members  in  the  different  classes  of  New  Me- 
thodists, and  about  700  congregations.  The  Editor  of  the 
Congregational  Magazine  for  January,  1836,  was  enabled  to 
report  666  chapels. 

Mr.  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  community  which  bears  his 
name,  was  regarded  by  all  the  **  Societies,"  during  his  life,  as 
their  supreme  ecclesiastical  head.  Every  chapel,  therefore, 
that  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  acting  in  con- 
nection with  him,  was  vested  in  Mr,  Wesley,  or  in  other  per- 
sons whom  he  appointed ;  and  he  had  a  Trust  **  Deed  of 
Declaration  **'  prepared,  by  which  all  the  chapels  were  trans- 
ferred, at  his  death,  to  the  preachers,  as  the  perpetual  pro- 
perly of  the  Conference. 

During  Mr.  Wesley's  life,  various  laws  and  arrangements 
were  made  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  preachers  in  Con- 
ference, without  any  delegates  or  representatives  sent  by  the 
congregations,  which  were  far  from  agreeable  to  the  people. 
Many  of  the  societies  desired  to  have  preaching  **  during 
church  hours,"  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  their  chapels,  by  their  regular  preachers :  but  these  re- 
quests were  generally  refused,  which,  with  other  things,  were 

•  See  page  453. 
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felt  as  jpievances.  After  the  decease  of  their  venerated 
"father/*  in  March,  1791,  their  complaints  were  repeated: 
the  Conference  held  at  Manchester,  that  year,  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  they  said  that  they  would  ''take  the 
plan  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it."  Many  of  the  preachers  as 
well  as  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  desiring  that  their  former 
wishes  might  be  granted.  Conference  yielded  as  to  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  preaching  in  church 
hours,  and  this  stimulated  the  societies  to  request  that  they 
might  send  approved  members,  as  their  representatives,  to 
share  in  the  legislative  management  of  their  church  affairs,  so 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity — to  the  practices  of  the 
primitive  Christians — and  to  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  In 
1797,  about  seventy  delegates  from  different  societies  met  at 
the  Conference,  held  in  Leeds ;  when  the  preachers  debated : 
—  "  1.  Shall  delegates  from  the  societies  be  admitted  into  the 
Conference?"  "2.  Shall  circuit  stewards  be  admitted  into 
the  district  meetings  ? "  Both  these  questions  were  decided  in 
the  negative,  and  hence  arose  immediately  the 

1.  Methodist  New  Connection.  A  plan  for  a  New  Iti- 
nerancy was  then  formed  by  the  several  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  assembled  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Mr.  William  Thorn 
being  chosen  President,  and  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Kil- 
ham:  from  the  latter  they  have  frequently,  been  called 
KiLHAMiTES.  These  two  brethren  drew  up  a  form  of  church 
government,  which  was  published  as  ''Outlines  of  a  Consti- 
tution, proposed  for  the  examination,  amendment,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Itinerancy."  This 
plan,  with  some  alterations,  was  accepted,  providing  for  the 
union  of  preachers  and  delegates,  in  all  matters  of  business, 
in  their  various  meetings,  particularly  their  annual  confe- 
rences. 

Many  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  fearing  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  founding  of  a  new  system  of  Methodism, 
i-emained  with  the  Old  Connection ;  so  that  there  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  organization  of  the  New  Connection  only 
seven  preachers^  in  as  many  circuits,  with  few  chapels,  and 
about  500  widely  separated  members. 

Serious  obstacles  impeded  the  progress  of  the  new  commu- 
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iiity,  its  members  and  leaders  being  represented  as  factious : 
but  they  increased ;  and  in  1814  they  reported  as  follows : — 

Travelling       Local 
Cixemts.       Chapels.     Societies.    Preachers.    Preachers.    Members. 
23  101  207  44  229  8,292 

In  1829  their  conference  reported  as  follows  : — 
Travelling       Local 
Circuits.       Chapels.    Societies.    Preachers.    Preachers.     Members. 
59  162  —  —  492  11,777 

This  connection,  like  the  Old  Methodists,  appears  to  succeed 
most  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  they  are  generally 
most  numerous.  They  ha?e  succeeded  also  in  their  *'  mission" 
to  Ireland :  so  that  in  1837  their  conference  reported  as 
follows: —  7     '- 

Circuit         Liical 
Chapels.      Societies.  Preachers.  Preachers.  Members. 
England  ....    265  329  88  829         19,899 

Ireland  ....       11  21  8  8  784 


Total   276  350  96  837         20,683 


2.  Primitive  Methodists,  vulgarly  called  Ranters.  These 
aflSrm  that  they  are  preserving  the  original  spirit  of  Me- 
thodism :  they  are  generally  illiterate,  and  allow  women  to 
preach  in  their  assemblies,  where  they  are  rather  noisy,  espe- 
cially in  their  responses  to  the  prayers  offered  by  their 
ministers.  Primitive  Methodists  abound  among  the  colliers 
in  the  north  of  England:  but  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
ascertain  their  numbers.  Several  years  ago  they  reported 
403  chapels,  2,700  local  preachers,  and  b3,720  members. 

3.  Bryanites.  These  have  been  so  denominated  from  their 
connection  with  a  zealous  preacher,  a  Mr.  Bryan  ;  and  they 
reported,  a  few  years  ago,  13,000  members.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  western  counties  of  England ;  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  identified  with  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

4.  Independent  Methodists.  These  are  principally 
found  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
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5.  Wesleyan  Protestant  Methodists.  These  also  are 
found  chiefly  in  Yorkshire,  being  seceders  from  the  old 
Wesleyan  body,  in  consequence  of  what  they  deem  acts  of 
arbitrary  power,  by  an  assumed  authority  at  variance  with 
the  institutes  of  Christianity  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
classes  seem  to  have  at  present  no  ecclesiastical  organization  ; 
and  their  numbers,  as  sometimes  given,  are  entitled  to  little 
regard;  otherwise  the  " Independent  Methodists'*  were  said 
to  have  comprised  several  years  ago  upwards  of  100  local 
preachers,  and  about  4,000  members,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leeds,  but  many  in  and  about  London. 

6.  Warrenites.  They  are  so  called  from  Dr.  Warren,  one 
of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  of  considerable  talents  and  in- 
fluence>  who  seceded,  or  was  expelled,  from  the  old  connec- 
tion, after  a  protracted  and  bitter  controversy,  in  1834  and 
1835,  arising  partly  from  circumstances  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  and  the  alleged  ar* 
bitrary  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  Conference.  Great 
numbers  of  the  members,  local  preachers,  and  other  officers, 
took  part  with  Dr.  Warren  in  his  complaints,  in  most  of  the 
populous  districts  in  England.  This  body  is  at  present  in  an 
unorganized  state :  it  is  said  to  include  great  numbers,  who 
have  several  new  chapels. 

Orthodox  Christianity,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  heart,  and  per- 
sonal holiness,  is  believed  to  be  cherished  by  all  these  classes 
of  New  Methodists,  and  they  generally  make  their  final  appeai3 
in  proof  of  their  doctrines,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Methodist  New  Connection  is  an  increasingly  respect- 
able body ;  and  though  various  indiscretions  and  unseemly 
extravagances  have  characterized  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  minor  sects,  labouring,  as  they  generally  do,  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  working  population,  there  exist  the  most 
satisfactory  evidences,  in  the  reformed  lives  and  exemplary 
holiness  of  many  of  their  converts,  that  their  services  have 
been  auxiliary  to  Christianity,  crowned  with  the  special 
blessing  of  God. 
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Section  XL  UniUtriani,  or  Socinians. 

Unitariaus  call  themselves  Presbyterians,  to  retain  trust  property — Eminent 
Unitarians  —  Number  of  Unitarian  congregations  —  Manner  of  their  gaining 
possession  of  the  property  of  Christians — Dr.  Henderson's  account — Rev. 
R.  W.  Hamilton's  appeal  to  l>r.  Hutton  —  Amount  of  the  nnrighteonsly-fetained 
trusts — Lady  Hewley*8  property  in  Cliancery  —  Decision  against  the  Unitarian 
Trustees— State  of  the  Unitarian  congregations  —  Their  secession  from  the  Three 
Denominations. 

Unitarians  sometimes  call  themselves  Presbyterians,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  certain  trust 
property,  especially  chapel  endowments,  which  they  unrigh- 
teously hold,  contrary  to  the  well-known  will  of  the  original 
donors.  Various  circumstances,  some  of  them  of  recent 
occurrence,  render  it  necessary  to  ^ve  a  somewhat  extended 
account  of  this  small  body  of  professed  Christians. 

Unitarian  is  a  title  assumed  by  those  who  deny  the  glory 
and  attributes  of  Divinity  being  possessed  by  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  limiting  them  exclusively  to  the  Father. 
As  they  do  not  distinctly  hold  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  is  held  by  Trinitarians,  the  legitimate  use  of  the  term 
has  never  been  conceded  to  them.  Socinians  is  their  more 
appropriate  title,  as  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  most  of  the 
Unitarians  is  the  distinguishing  article  of  the  creed  of 
Socinus,  the  simple  and  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Priestly,  Mr.  Belsham,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  are  the 
most  celebrated  names  connected  with  modem  Socinianism 
in  England :  but  notwithstanding  their  reputation  and  zeal, 
the  denomination  i&  seen  to  decline.  ''This  denomination 
has,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  about  223  meeting 
houses ;  of  this  number  about  171  have  been  built  by  persons 
most  decidedly  orthodox ;  and  as  many  of  this  number  as  are 
endowed,  and  many  of  them  are  plentifully  endowed,  were 
enriched  by  the  orthodox  also.  The  remaiuing  52  were  built 
by  the  Socinians  *.*' 

Many  serious  persons  have  very  confused  notions  respeet- 

*  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Nonconformity,  by  J.  Mann, 
p.  309. 
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in^  the  Unitariaoo,  and  the  manner  of  their  having  obtained 
possession  of  so  many  chapels  of  orthodox  Christians. 
Dr.  Henderson  thus  explains  the  way  in  which  the  property 
fell  into  their  hands : — 

"  Armiuianism  and  Arianism  having  increased  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  among  the  Prebbyterians,  minis- 
ters of  lax  sentiments  were  at  fir:>t  associated  as  lecturers, 
or  co-pastors,  with  older  ministers  of  orthodox  views  ;  and  as 
these  died,  they  naturally  came  to  be  j[)ossessed  of  the  entire 
charge  of  the  congregations.    Trustees  of  Arian  or  Socinian 
opinions  appointed  such   ministers   over    orthodox  congre- 
gations, and  many  therefore  left  them  and  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents.   Endowments  that  were  founded  expressly  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
Lord's  deity  and  atonement  —  the  doctrines   of  the  Assem- 
bly's Confessions  and  Caiechi<nis — were  appointed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  system  which  the  founders  held  in  utter  abhorrence. 
In  this  way  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  chapels 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  generation  of  Socinians, 
who,  in  order  to  retain  them,  most  disingenuously  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  name  of  Presbyterians ;  though  they  have 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  Presbyterian  church  government; 
and  not  so  much  as  a  shred  of  those  doctrinal  principles,  to 
transmit  which  to  posterity,  the  pious  endowed  these  chapels. 
These  endowments,  and  charities  which  have  been  similarly 
alienated  from  their  original  purpose,  the  Socinians  retain  to 
an  annual  amount  of  not  less  than  7>000/.,  besides  the  pro- 
ceeds of  50,000/.  left  by  Dr.  Williams  for  the  support  of  or- 
thodox sentiments.     Yet,  notwithstauding  all  this  temporal 
provision,  pseudo-Presbyterianism  is  struggling  for  its  exist- 
ence,—  disturbed  as  it  is  on  the  one  hand  by  the  influence 
of  enlightened  criticism,  and  the  zealous  promulgation  of 
Christian   doctrine ;   and,  on  the  other,  paralyzed   by  the 
torpedo  touch  of  infidelity  *." 

Socinian  trustees  and  ministers  are  certainly  guilty  of  mis- 
appropriation of  a  large  amount  of  property,  which  they  thus 
hold  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  religion,  morality,  and 
honour.    **  I  would  rest  all  here,"  says  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton 
•  Dr.  Henderson's  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  p.  776. 
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of  Leeds,  to  Dr.  Hutton,  a  Sucinian  minister  in  that  town, 
'*  acting  in  agreement  with  your  best  and  soundest  impr^s* 
sions  of  the  covenants  and  trusts  for  whose  operation  you  are 
responsible.  But  all  special  pleading  and  pettyfogging  must 
be  debarred.  What  does  such  agreement  call  you  to  do  ? 
Not  to  inquire  how  you  may  escape  censure — not  how  you  may 
keep  within  the  particular  law — not  how  you  may  boast  that 
the  very  letter  is  on  your  side ;  but  what  is  the  construction  of 
the  bond  ?  What  is  the  intention  of  the  founder  ?  It  is  a 
curious /act,  that  no  chapel  which  the  SocirUans  build  do  they 
call  Presbyterian — iw,  it  is  Unitarian,  If  there  were  no 
Presbyterian  endowments  and  edifices,  our  Sociuian  friends 
would  quickly  renounce  any  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
the  Puritans  and  tirst  Nonconformists  *** 

Orthodox  Presbyterian  property,  as  held  by  the  Socinians 
in  this  unjust  manner,  has  been  thus  estimated  : 

£.      s.   d. 
Chapel  endowments  which  are  ascertained  3,017    0    0 

Lady  Hewley's  Fund,  about  4,000    0    0 

Funds  of  Chamberlain,  Hull;  of  Butterwortb, 
Manchester ;  and  of  Mrs.  Clough,  Liverpool ; 

about 183    0    0 

Dr.  Williams's,  about  2,000    0    0 

Total  per  annum £.9,200    0    0 


Lady  Hewley's  property,  it  is  right  to  state,  is  now  in  Chan- 
cery :  both  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  have 
decided  against  the  present  Trustees,  as  being  Anti-Trini- 
tarian ;  but  the  final  decision  is  to  be  pronounced  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Socinianism  exists  among  several  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians; but  the  Unitarians,  as  forming  its  distinct  religious 
body,  is  declining ;  their  congregations  do  not  average  more 
than  about  thirty  persons,  except  in  a  few  large  tovms^  and 
scarcely  suv  of  their  chapels  are  crowded  or  well  attended. 

Lady  Hewley's  cause  having  been  decided  against  the  Uni- 
nitarian  Trustees,  the  ministers  of  that  depomination  in 
*  Haroilton*8  Animadversion,  6(c. 
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London  seceded  from  the  Three  Denominations,  March  1836, 
incensed  airainst  the  orthodox  for  instituting  that  suit.  They 
have  united,  to  the  number  of  about  nineteen,  though  only 
about  five  have  congregations ;  and  they  have  the  courage  to 
call  themselves  **  the  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  0/  the 
Presbyterian  Denomination  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and 
fFestminster  r* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Section  /.  Established  Church  in  fTaies. 

Statistics  of  Wales  — The  Church  in  desolation  —  Royal  Cambrian  I  iistitntion — 
The  Prize  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales—  Number  of  places  of  worship 
in  Wales  — Calvinistic  Methodist  Schools  — Mr.  Johnes's  Conclusions— English 
bishops  appointed  for  Wales—  Nepotism  —  I'luralitles-  Their  lamentable  couse- 
quenees  — South  Wales  injured  —  North  Wales  — Anglesea- Exhibition  of  the 
enormities  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 

Wales  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  805,2361  it  is 
divided  into  8G9  parishes,  under  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  four  bishops;  those  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  south,  those  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaflf. 

Religion,  among  the  members  of  the  established  church,  is 
represented  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
pality, as  in  a  very  deplorable  state.  Patronage  with  its  inse- 
parable consequences  has  wrought  desolation,  which  has  ex- 
cited the  utmost  grief  among  intelligent  natives  of  Wales, 
especially  as  it  was  notorious  that  the  dignitaries  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  church  revenues,  neglecting  their  spiritual 
duties,  while  the  majority  of  the  population  have  not  been 
eceiving  religious  instruction. 

The  Royal  Caubrian  Institution  of  London,  a  few 
years  ago,  offered  therefore  a  Medal  for  the  best  "  Essay  on 
the  causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales."  This  **  Royal  Medal"  was 
awarded  at  an  Eisteddvod  of  the  Institution,  in  May  1831, 
to  Mr.  Arthur  James  Johnes;  and  from  the  second  edition  of 
that  masterly  publication,  which  contains  a  great  mass  of 
various  information,  we  give  the  following  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  and  other  important  statements  : 
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"Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease  in  Wales  in  1832 829 

"Some  new  chapels,"  Mr.  John es  says,  "have  been  built 
within  the  last  century,  but  more  have  fallen  to  ruins." 

"Total  number  of  Dissenting  chapels  in  1832 1,428" 

They  are  believed  now  (1838)  to  amount  to  nearly  1,600. 
Mr.  Johnes  pays  a  just  tribute  of  honour  to  those  devoted 
servants  of  Christ,  referred  to  in  the  review  of  Wales  in  the 
eighteenth  century  *;  and  declares  of  Mr.  Charles,  "  To  him 
we  owe  much  of  the  civilization  of  our  land.    It  was  he  who, 
in  exchange  for  the  popish  ignorance  of  the  last  century, 
diffused  among  the  North  Wales  peasantry  those  deep  moral 
and  religious  feelings,  and  that  thirst  for  information,  which 
at  present  characterize  them.   Nor  was  his  influence  confined 
to  his  own  country  ;  he  was  the  founder  of  institutions  which 
extend  over  the  whole  Christian  world.    'The  Bible  Society' 
commenced  with  him  and  two  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pole,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the 
•adult  schools  f.*'* 

Mr.  Johnes  having  established  the  fact  of  "  a  most  re- 
markable change,  from  profligacy  to  piety,  from  immorality 
to  virtue,  "  by  means  of  schools  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Dissenters  in  Wales,"  says,  "  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  three 
conclusions : — 

"1.  That  before  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales,  the 
churches  were  as  little  attended  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  as  now. 

"  2.  That  indifference  to  all  religion  prevailed  as  widely 
then  as  Dissent  in  the  present  day. 

"3.  That  if  the  influential  members  of  the  church  had 
evinced  the  same  zeal  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  as  was  done  by  Griffith  Jones  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
Welsh  peasantry  would  have  coniinued  to  look  to  the  church 
for  instruction,  instead  of  seeking  it  from  the  Methodists  %*' 

Welsh  bishops  have  generally,  for  the  last  century,  been 
Englishmen;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  "many  years  since 
the  people  of  Wales  had  a  prelate  that  was  at  all  imbued  with  a 
religious  spirit,  or  who  paid  personal  and  Unremitting  regard 

*  Chap.  XTiii,  Book  viU«  p.  465--471. 

i  JoboM  «  Esiay,  p.  42.  %  Ibid.  p.  06, 27. 
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either  to  their  temporal  or  spiritual  interest."  From  the  year 
1601  to  1640,  St.  Asaph,  as  Mr.  Johnes  states,  "was  go- 
verned by  Welsh  bishops :  from  the  year  1761  to  1800,  he  says, 
"its  prelates  were  exclusively  Englishmen.  During  the 
English  period,  the  best  benefices  were  generally  bestowed  on 
gentlemen,  conspicuous  ouly  for  their  connection  with  the 
prelates  or  their  patrons  —  that  they  were  constant  absentees 
from  Wales,  and  that  neither  reason  nor  justice  required  that 
the  principality  8hould:be  drained  to  reward  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  pluralities  existed  in  the  Welsh  era,  it  was  to  a 
much  less  extent,  and  on  principles  much  less  injurious  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Wales,  as  those  who  were  benefited  by 
them  were  almost  uniformly  natives  of  the  country,  generally 
resident  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  diocese,  and  net,  like 
most  of  the  present  modern  English  sinecure  pluralUts  of  St.  Asaph, 
stationed  on  another  cluster  of  pluralities  in  the  remotest  counties 
of  England*.*' 

Mr.  Johnes  declares,  "The  history  of  the  Cam bro« British 
Church  is  the  record  of  one  unremitting  wrong ;"  in  illustration 
of  which  he  states,  that  from  the  year  1746  to  1830,  of  "the 
higher  dignities  of  the  church,  seventy-three  were  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen,  and  ten  only  by  Welshmen  f.*' 

Episcopal  visitations  in  Wales  are  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Johnes 
as  useless  to  the  clergy.  "As  for  the  people,*'  he  adds, 
"  they  crowd  the  church,  it  is  true,  dissenters  and  churchmen ; 
but  it  is  in  the  spirit  in  which  Englishmen  abroad  go  to  see  a 
popish  procession  ;  they  hardly  understand  one  word  that  is 
said ;  their  bishop's  dress,  his  words,  all  that  he  does,  are  a 
mere  topic  for  idle  gossip  and  guess-work —  often  of  sectarian 
ludicule  J." 

"  Should  an  English  bishop  be  guilty  of  nepotism  in  England, 
the  duty  may  still  be  efficiently  performed;  but  in  Wales, 
every  relation  of  a  bishop  is  in  language  a  foreigner ;  and  his 
uncouth  attempts  to  officiate  in  a  tongue  unintelligible  to 
himself,  can  be  felt  by  his  congregation  as  nothing  but  a 
profanation  of  the  worship  of  God.  Now  were  I  to  affirm, 
that  the  English  bishops  of  Wales  have  been  more  fastidious 
in  the  distribution  of  their  patronage  than  their  brethren  of 
•  Ibid.  p.  97.  t  Ibid.  p.  138,  189.  %  P.  63. 
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England,  T  should  contradict  the  indignant  assertions  of  almost 
every  intelligent  writer  on  Welsh  subjects.  Nowhere  has  the 
church  of  England  been  more  disgraced  by  a  selfish  distribution 
of  patronage.  On  putting  to  a  gentleman  upon  whose  accuracy 
I  can  rely,  the  following  questions,  *  fFhat  proportion  of  the 
collective  income  of  the  fFelsh  church  is  held  by  Englishmen  V 
I  received  the  following  answer, — *  Four  bishoprics  ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  deaneries,  prebends,  and  sinecure  rectories ; 
and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  cmonries  .'*  During  the  reign  of 
the  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  several  Welshmen  were 
mitred ;  but  not  one  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  !  The  consequence  was,  that  the  prelates  brought 
into  their  respective  dioceses,  their  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins, 
to  the  ninth  degree  of  consanguinity  ;  the  next  consequence  was, 
a  change  of  service,  on  the  borders,  from  Welsh  to  English ; 
and  a  third  and  important  consequence  was,  the  desertion  of 
the  church* !" 

This  intelligent  and  zealous  churchman  illustrates  these  and 
other  statements  by  various  affecting  examples  and  atatistical 
tables  :  a  few  only  can  here  be  given. 

South  Wales.  "  Most  of  the  church  patronage  is  shared 
between  laymen,  the  Crown,  and  sinecurists  in  England  and 
Wales ;  hence,  under  the  influence  of  personal  friendship  or 
political  connection,  the  parishes  are  filled  with  ministers 
unsuited  to  them.  The  bishops  usually  take  but  very  little 
pains  to  encourage  deserving  pastors,  and  often  prefer  En- 
glishmen to  Welsh  benefices.  Pluralists  and  absenteeism  exist 
to  a  great  extent.  Thus  a  very  small  fiiui  is  left  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  clergy,  who  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 
Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  farms,  situated  often  in 
distinct  parishes  from  those  which  they  serve.  A  great  many 
of  them  serve  two  or  three  places  of  worship  every  Sunday  ; 
in  many  churches  service  is  performed  only  once  a  day,  and  that 
at  an  inconvenient  hour.  These  abuses  exist  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  southern  parts  of  South  Wales  ;  but  in  Cardiganshire 
Radnorshire,  and  Carmarthenshire,  this  is  the  general  course 
of  things. 

"  Oi  seventy -one  parishes  in  Cardiganshire,  including  chapeU 
•  Ibid.  p.  62, 63. 

3  C 
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of  ease,  not  more  than  thirty  are  held  by  reddenti ;  at  the 
«ame  time,  the  rerenues  uf  the  church  are  squandered  in 
sinecures,  under  the  local  circumstances  Just  described  *.'' 

North  Wales.  ''Absenteeism.  —  Anglesea  contains 
seventy-five  parnhes,  chapelries  included ;  sixty-two  of  these 
are  in  the  hands  of  nonreiident  incufnbenti :  fifty-five  have  no 
resident  miniiter  whatever!  Total  number  of  incumbents, 
forty ;  nonresidents,  twenty-two.  Benefices  without  either 
incumbent  or  curate,  nineteen.  Curates.—  Nineteen  parishes 
are  served  by  iia  ministers.  The  curate  of  Llanrhuddlad  and 
three  other  parishes  travels  fourteen  miles  every  Sunday. 
The  curate  of  Ceirchiojf  and  of  two  others  has  to  travel  ten 
miles  alonj(  a  wretched  road.  The  curate  of  Llanvachreth 
and  of  two  others  has  to  travel  eight  miles +.*' 

"Bishopric  OP  St.  Asaph.  Dr.  Carey,  bishop.  Manors 
and  lands  in  Flintshire,  1,600/.  Manor  of  St.  Martin's, 
200/.  Ditto  at  Llandegle,  80/.  The  above  manors  produce 
little  emolument  to  the  present  bishop,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  almost  all  leased  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
by  bishops  Shipley  and  Luxmoore,  and  in  most  instances  to 
their  relatives.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore  is  lessee  of  Llan- 
degle. Mrs.  Shipley,  of  one  half  of  St.  Martin's,  &c.  Pensions, 
spiritualia  and  lactualia,  400/.  Rectories  of  Llanasaph,  600/. 
Llan-y-Blodwel,  150/.  St.  Asaph,  30/.  Rhuddlan,  12/.  Tithes 
of  Aberchwiler,  400/.  Hellan,  fiOO/.  Llansilin,  130/.  In  1567 
the  following  rectories  were  annexed:  Newmarket,  250/. 
Abergele,  1 50/.  Llangwstenin,  300/.  Llysvaen,  35/.  Llanelian, 
130/.  Bettws,  120/.  Dyserth,  400/.  Llan  St.  Ffraid,  300/. 
In  1662,  taken  into  commendam,  Llandrinio,  560/.  Llandysilio, 
450/.  Melvrley,  200/.  Added  in  1687,  Northop,  800/. 
Flint,  60/.  Added  1759,  Llandrillo,  320/.  In  1810,  Pennant 
taken  into  commendam,  300/.  Some  of  the  preceding  pa- 
rishes are  leased.  Aberchwiler  is  leased  to  Mrs.  Shipley. 
Llanasaph,  the  Very  Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore. 
"  Total  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  9,267/. 
"Relatives  op  Bishop  Luxmoore.  C.  S.  Luxmoore, 
dean  and  chancellor.    House,  &c.  belonging  to  the  deanery, 

*  Ibid.  p.  163.  t  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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40/.  Parishes  of  Hellan,  1,500/.  St  Asaph,  426/.  Llan 
Nevydd,  300/.  Uanvair-Tal-Haiarn,  220/.  Darawaio.  120/. 
Chancellorship,  from  fees,  400/.  Total,  i^,066/. 

**  Besides  the  above,  the  reverend  gentleman  enjoys  at  least 
600/.  in  this  diocese  as  lessee  under  certain  leases  granted  to 
him  by  his  father.  Bishop  Luxmoore,  of  tithes  and  manors 
belonging  to  the  see.  He  also  owes  to  the  same  patron  the 
following  preferments  in  Hereford  diocese.  Cradley  R  ,1,200/. 
Bromyard  V.,  500/.  Prebend  of  Hereford,  50/.  portion  of 
Bromyard,  50/.  at  present ;  but  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease, 
dependent  on  a  very  old  life,  this  preferment  will  be  worth 
1,40U/.  Thus,  the  reverend  gentleman  is  posessed  of  no  less 
than  eleven  sources  of  emolument  1  The  total  value  of  all 
his  church  prefermeRts,  may  be  estimated  at  least  at 
6,356/.  1 

"J.  M.  Luxmoore,  brother  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore. 
Marchwiail,  R.,  7^/.  Llanarmon-yn-Ial,  500/.  Prebend  of 
Meivod,  in  St  George's  parish,  60/.  Morton  Chapelry,  800/. 
from  land  purchased  with  Queen  Anne's  bounty !  Whitford, 
1^000/.    Total,  3,020/. 

'*  Besides  the  above,  the  reverend  gentleman  enjoys  200/. 
as  joint  registrar  of  Hereford ;  but  the  tithes  of  Whitford 
being  on  lease,  they  are  not  at  present  of  any  great  value  to 
him.  The  total  actual  value  of  his  church  preferments  may 
be  stated  at  about  3,000/. 

"  C.  Luxmoore.  Berriew,  450/.  Llanymynach,  450/.  con- 
ferred when  the  reverend  gentleman  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age.     Total,  900/. 

"  Coryn  Luxmoore,  300/. 

'*  Total  enjoyed  by  relatives  of  Bishop  Luxmoore,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph  alone,  7*226/  ! 

''The  value,  however,  of  church  property  belonging  to  the 
relatives  of  Bishop  Luxmoore,  in  Hereford  and  St.  Asaph,  is 
10,776/. !  Such  is  the  amount  at  present  in  the  hands  of  this 
single  family.  In  the  time  of  the  late  Bishop  Luxmoore,  the 
caae  stood  thus  :  —  Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  times,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  were  worth  at  least 
12,000/.  and  the  parishes  belonging  to  his  relatives  were 
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worth  at  least  15,000/. ;  so  that  the  country  haa  had  to  pay 
27>0OO2.  per  annum  for  the  services  of  one  prelate  ! 

"  Relatives  and  Connections  of  Bishop  Horslet. 

"  H.  Horsley.  Gresford  V.,  460/.  Castell  Caereiniou  V., 
600/.    Llanvair-Tal-riaiarn  Preb.,  220/ 

"G.  Robson,  prebendary  of  ditto,  200/.     Chirk  V.,  600/. 
Erbistock  R.,  350/. 
.     "  H.  Neve.    Llan-St.-Ffraid  V.,  250/. 

"Total  enjoyed  by  connections  of  Bishop  Horsley,  2,690/. 

"Relatives  and  Connections  op  Bishop  Cleaver: 

"J.  Cleaver.  Corwen,  300/.  Newtown,  400/.  exehanj^ed  for 
a  living  in  En^rland. 

"  W.  Cleaver,  as  precentor  of  St.  Asaph  j  lands,  61. 
Llangernyw,  250/.  St.  George's,  30/.  St.  Asaph,  500/. 
Dinmeirchion,  300/.  as  a  sinecure  rector.     Llanvawr,  340/. 

"Total  enjoyed  by  relatives  of  Bishop  Cleaver,  2,126/. 

"Relatives  of  Bishop  Bagot. 

"  R.  Wingfield.  Rhiwabon,  700/.  C.  Wingfield.  Llan- 
Uwchaiarn,  400/. 

"Total  enjoyed  by  relatives  of  Bishop  Bagot,  1,100/. 

"  Dean  and  Chapter,  consisting  of  the  relatives  and  con- 
nections of  bishops.     Llansilin  R.,  670/. 

"  Sinecurists,  who  owe  their  preferment  to  mere  influence 
and  personal  favour,  who  are  unconnected  with  the  country, 
have  never  done  any  duty  in  this  diocese,  and  are  all  resident 
in  remote  parts  of  England  !  — 

"S.Thurlow,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Hope, 
600/.  Llandrillo-in-Edeyrnion,*  350/.  Gibson,  Llanbryn- 
Mair,  300/.  R.  Finch,  Cwu),  210/.  F.  Corie,  Kilcain,  400/. 
H.  Milner,  Treasurer  of  St.  Asaph,  Meliden,  300/.  J.  Drake, 
Chancellor  of  St.  Asaph,  15/.  C.  Thoroton,  Llan-St.-Ffraid, 
600/.    Total,  2,675/. 

"Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  Gosford  and  Wrexham, 
2,400/. 

"  Sinecurists  and  Absentees,  but  connected  with  the 
diocese.  S.  Holland,  Llangwm,  260/.  R.  Clough,  Llausan- 
nan,  200/.    Total,  460/. 

"  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  1,040/.  added  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.     1,040/. 
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''Colleges.  Guilsfieki,  100/.  Pool,  900/.  Buttin^^ton, 
200/.  Meivod,  500/.  all  added  since  the  time  of  H^ry  VIII. 
Total,  2,500/. 

"  To  schools  of  Llaurwst,  not  properly  applied.  E|(lwys- 
Fach,  860/. 

'*  Incumbents  ij^norant  of  the  Welch  language,  Danrhaiadr, 
450/.    Machynllaeth,  400/.    Total,  850/. 

"  Absentees  from  the  country  in  which  their  benefices  ar^ 
situated,  and  residing  remote  from  them,  3,185/. 
"Total   unemployed  as  above  (W^(/2i^^m^  salaries  of        £ 

curates  of  bishops,  absentees,  &c.,  2,680/.)  34,369 

**  Total  enjoyed  by  the  general  body  of  the  resident 
clergy,  {including  the  salaries  of  the  curates  of 
bishops,  absentees,  &c.,  2,680/.,  and  exclusive  of 

Queen  Anne's  bounty  and  fees,  2,230/.) 18,361 

**The  amount  enjoyed  from  this  diocese,  by  the  bishop 
and  the  relatives  of  former  bishops  alone,  amounts  to  23,679/. 
and  thus,  on  the  most  liberal  calculation,  exceeds  the  whole 
amount  enjoyed  by  all  the  resident  clergy  put  together ! ! ! 

'*  Such  is  a  picture  of  the  Church  in  North  Wales  in  the 
nineteenth  century  !  I  shall  abstain  from  all  comment ;  for  I 
can  little  hope  to  add  any  thing  to  the  plain  force  of  facts, 
by  any  comment  of  mine,  —  facts,  indeed,  which  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  strengthen,  to  pi^liate,  or  to  deny  *  !" 

Section  11.    JMuenters  in  Wales 

Statistics  of  Welsh  Ditsenteis  —  Their  character—  Progress  of  Dissent  ia  Wales  — 
Ueligioos  exercises  of  the  Disseaters  — Their  iacrease  —  Testimony  of  Kev.  D. 
Davles— Of  Rev.D.  Peter— Denomhiational  review  —  Calvinlstic  Methodists  — 
Independents  —  Wesleyans  —  Baptists—  Presbyterians  —  Qualcers  —  Uoman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Dissenters  have  eontinued  to  increase  surprisingly  in  Wales 
during  the  nineteenth  century;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Johnes, 
4heir  places  of  worship  have  been  'm  number  as  foUcms  :  — 

In  the  year  1715  they  had  ,..        35  chapels. 

1810 954 


*  Ibid,  p.  216, 219. 
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Our  author  classes  them  thus :  — 

Calvinistic  Methodists 500  chapels. 

•  Independents 440  ** 

Wesleyan  Methodists 260 

Baptists 200 

Presbyterians  and  Unitarians 23 

Quakers 9 

Rom aa  Catholics 6 

Total  in  1832 1,428 

They  are  now  believed  to  be  nearly  1,600 :  for  though  the 
Editor  of  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  January,  1836, 
reports  only  1,091  chapels  in  Wales,  his  returns  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  deficient.  He  gives  only  300  Calvinistic 
chapels :  !)ut  this  is  corrected  in  the  number  for  February,  on 
the  best  authority,  stating,  *•  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
Wales  have  607  stated  chapels,  besides  a  large  number  of  school 
rooms,  in  which  religious  services  are  regularly  conducted 
every  Sabbath  day." 

Mr.  Johnes  adds  to  his  remarks  on  the  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters :  **The  mere  number  of  dissenting  chapels,  enor- 
mous as  it  13,  furnishes  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  popular 
feeling  towards  the  Establishment:  in  many  districts,  the 
churches  have  hardly  any  congregations  whatever :  many  of 
those  who  frequent  the  church,  go  quite  as  constantly  to  cha- 
pel ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  remark,  that  when  a  clergyman 
is  beloved,  it  is  generally  rather  as  a  benevolent  layman,  than 
as  a  clergyman  ;  and  that  even  then,  the  people  chiefly  con- 
fide in  the  dissenting  ministers  for  religious  guidance  and 
consolation  *.'* 

Mr.  Johnes  states,  that  **  Dissent  has  progressed  in  Wales 
as  far  as  the  means  of  her  population  will  enable  them  to 
carry  it ;  and  that  there  are  as  many  dissenting  chapels  in  the 
remote  parishes  in  Wales,  as  there  are  in  many  flourishing 
English  towns.''  He  appears,  notwithstanding,  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  positive  and  real  causes  of  the  increase  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  160. 
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Dissenters  in  his  country.  He  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  to  rank  ignorance  and  eccentricity  as  in 
themselves  causes  of  dissent  in  Wales ;  because  dissent  has 
advanced  with  knowledge,  and  not  with  ignorance.  Nor  is  it 
more  philosophical  to  ascribe  the  strength  of  dissent  to  the 
influence  which  views  of  worldly  advantage  may  sometimes 
possess,  in  swelling  its  numbers :  mercenary  views  may,  in- 
deed, make  converts  to  a  cause  already  prosperous,  but  can 
rarely  contribute  to  raise  it  to  prosperity  *.** 

This  well-informed  writer  amply  testifies  to  the  intelligent 
piety  of  the  Welsh  Dissenters ;  and  both  the  nature  of  godli- 
ness, and  the  whole  history  of  religion,  demonstrate,  that  such 
devotion  can  be  produced  among  a  people,  only  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  diffusing 
scriptural  knowledge.  Such  has  cuiinently  been  the  case  in 
Wales.  Special  prayer  meetings  for  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  frequent  in  the  several  communions,  as  well  as 
for  extraordinary  sermons;  and  corresponding  results  have 
followed  the  labours  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 

Rev  David  Davies,  in  referring  to  Carmarthenshire,  wrote, 
January  10,  18:39,  "In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  addition  of 
members  to  these  and  other  congregations  or  churches  in  the 
same  county,  including  a  few  on  the  borders  of  Breconshire, 
have  been,  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  1,800;  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, 1,450;  and  to  the  Baptists,  446." 

Rev.  D.  Peter,  of  the  College  at  Carmarthen,  in  a  letter, 
Feb.  7,  1829,  wrote,  **  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  T  was  pub- 
lishing my  *  History  of  Religion  in  Wales,'  I  found,  from  au- 
thentic documents,  that  there  were  in  the  principality,  tufo 
hundred  and  fifty-Jive  Independent  churches ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Baptist  churches ;  three  hundred  and  forty'three 
Calvinistic  Methodist  societies;  and  two  hundred  and  five 
Wesleyan  Methodist  societies.  The  number  of  churches  and 
societies  at  present  is  much  greater.  I  am  not  in  possession 
of  a  correct  account  of  the  numbers  added  to  the  Baptist  and 
Calvinistic  Methodist  churches;  but  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  upwards  of  3,000  souls  have  been  added  to  the  churches 

•  P.  109. 
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of  Christ,  incladinj^  all  denomiDations  in  South  fTalei,  within 
the  last  year.  There  is  at  present,  throughout  South  Wales, 
a  general  desire  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
there  are  union  monthly  prayer  meetings  in  various  parts, 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  numerously  at- 
tended. Indeed,  I  hare  no  doubt  that  many  miniiten  mnd 
churches,  beside  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  do  already 
experience,  in  some  degree,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
Great  additions  have  been  made  to  many  dissenting  churches, 
not  mentioned  in  this  letter,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year : 
and,  from  the  aspect  of  things  throughout  the  country,  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  God  will  cause  revivals  to  l>e 
general  in  Wales." 

Every  reader  will  doubtless  consider  it  necessary  here 
to  take  some  further  notice  of  each  dissenting  community  in 
Wales. 

1.  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Howel  Harris,  Esq.  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  this  body,  about  the  year  1735;  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  that  Whitefield  and  Wesley  entered 
upon  their  great  denominational  work  in  England.  Shocked 
at  the  impiety  and  immorality  which  he  witnessed  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Harris  declined  taking  orders  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  laboured  zealously  and  succetisfuUy  as  a  teacher  and 
preacher  of  Christianity,  until  about  three  hundred  societies 
were  formed,  of  those  who  had  been  converted  by  his  ministry 
to  the  fiaith  and  obedience  of  Christ.  Several  others  of  emi- 
nent gifts  and  piety,  especially  the  apostolic  Griffith  Jones, 
united  with  Mr.  Harris,  and  hence  originated  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  in  Wales.  This  important  section  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  organized  by  the  distinguished  Thomas 
Charles  *,  under  whose  couiuels  and  directions  their  preachers 
were  first  ordained  for  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  the  year  ISlOf.  This  great  body  is  go- 
verned  by,  1.  Prwate  Societies,  who  meet  weekly  for  religious 
conference  and  prayer,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  or 
aore  leaders :   2.  Monthly  Societies,  including  the  preachers, 

•  See  chap,  xviii,  book  viii,  p.  465,  &c« 
t  Morgan's  life  of  Rev.  Thomas  Charles. 
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leaders,  and  officers  from  neighbouring  counties,  for  the 
regulation  of  discipline  :  3.  Quarterly  Societies,  including  the 
preachers  and  leaders,  for  the  more  important  business  of  the 
general  body  :  tliese  assemble  alternately  in  North  and  South 
Wales.  The  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
those  contained  in  the  doctrinal  '*  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,"  including  **  the  grammatical  sense**  of  the  seven- 
teenth :  their  preachers  are  esteemed  men  of  good  sense,  and 
ardent  piety ;  but  they  are  not  generally  of  that  class  who 
have  been  favoured  with  a  learned  education. 

2.  Independents.  Mr.  Johnes  states,  **  In  1740  they  had 
only  sia;  places  of  worship  in  North  Wales.  They  began  to 
revive  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  Methodism,  and  we  may 
gather  from  Griffith  Jones's  writings,  that  if  the  Methodists 
had  not  occupied  the  country,  the  Independents  would  have 
done  60.  They  are  a  liberal  body  in  their  views  of  secular 
learning.  In  the  last  century,  their  ministers  were  all  men 
of  education  :  this  is  not  generally  the  case  now,  though 
some  of  them  are  men  of  respectable  erudition*." 

This  body  has  three  seminaries,  for  the  education  of  its 
ministers:  one  at  Newton,  in  Noith  Wales;  one  at  Carmar- 
then, and  another  at  Newaddluyd,  in  South  Wales f.  The 
Welsh  Independents  hold  the  same  essential  doctrines  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  maintain  the  same  discipline  in 
their  churches,  as  their  brethren  in  England. 

New  energy  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  acquired 
by  this  denomination,  through  their  formation  of  a  Congre- 
gational Union  of  their  ministers  and  churches ;  and  having 
found  that  their  chapels  were  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the 
amount  of  34,430/.,  they  resolved  on  removing  this  impedi- 
ment to  their  philanthropic  labours.  In  two  years  they 
made  additional  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  18,404/.; 
and  then  sent  a  deputation  in  1835,  to  solicit  aid  from  their 
brethren  in  England.  At  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
their  Congregational  Union  in  May  1636,  they  reported  about 
3,000/.  thus  collected,  making  a  total  of  nearly  22,000/.,  and 
thus  reducing  their  chapel  debts  to  about  12,000/. 

•  Essay,  p.  169.  t  See  "  Dissenting  Colleges/*  No.  11,  12, 13. 
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3.  Weslbyan  Methodists.  Mr.  Johnes  states,  "  Though 
Dr.  Coke,  the  most  celebrated  of  Wesley's  iiussionaries,  was 
a  native  of  Wales,  the  Wesleyans  had  not  one  preacher  in  the 
Welsh  language  till  the  year  1800.  Their  great  success  since 
that  time,  appears  from  the  table  above :  it  arose,  in  soioe 
measure,  from  the  attractive  style  of  singing  introduced  by 
them ;  but  where  various  classes  of  Dissenters  succeed^  there 
must  be  some  general  predisposing  cause  of  dissent."  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Johnes  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  other 
predisposing  cause  (/ dissent  than  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  which  is  preached,  in  its  essential  doctrines,  by  all 
the  evangelical  Dissenters.  The  Wesleyans  are  under  the 
government  of  the  English  Conference. 

4.  Baptists.  Originally  the  Baptists  and  Independents 
were  only  one  body :  but  they  separated,  on  the  sole  differ- 
ence between  them  regarding  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  in  the 
time  of  Howel  Harris;  and  since  that  period,  they  have 
increased  as  reported.  The  Welsh  Baptists  have  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  their  ministers,  at  Abergavenny*. 

5.  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians.  Many  of  the  old 
nonconformists  being  Presbyterians,  their  descendants  were 
drawn  away  from  the  principles  of  their  forefathers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  brethren  in  England,  their  ministers 
being  appointed  by  the  trustees ;  many,  consequently,  sunk 
into  Arianism  and  Socinianism.  They  have  not  therefore 
increased ;  but  it  is  believed  that  now,  most  of  their  tttenty- 
three  chapels  echo  with  the  sound  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  preached  by  ministers  from  the  orthodox  seminary 
at  Carmarthen,  which  was  at  first  nominally  Presbyterian. 

6.  Quakers.  Although  the  Quakers  are  not  numerous  in 
Wales,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  increasing.  Some  of  them 
are  not  only  men  of  industry  and  wealth,  but  persons  of  ster- 
ling scriptural  Christianity. 

7.  Roman  Catholics.  Popery  has  made  some  advances 
in  Wales;  though  Griffith  Jones  declared,  that  in  his  day 
there  was  not  a  single  fFelshman,  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  than  his  mother  tongue,  professing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  :  now  they  have  at  least  siof  chapels  in  Wales. 

•  See  "  Dissenting  Colleges,"  No.  16. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SCOTLAND.  '* 

Section  /.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of  Scotland, 
Scotland  agitated -Statistics  of  Scotland  -  Clergy  in  1817 -Religions  statistics 
—  Religions  instraction  in  Edinburgh  reported  by  tlie  Commissioners  —  Reli- 
gioos  statistics  of  Glasgow— Second  Report  of  Commissioners,  regarding  Glasgow! 

Scotland,  at  the  present  time,  viewed  in  regard  to  religion, 
presents  a  most  interesting  field  of  contemplation  to  the 
intelligent  observer  of  Divine  Providence.  Knowledge  and 
religion  have  made  surprising  advances,  and  great  principles 
are  now  in  powerful  conflict  in  that  noble  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom  j  many  of  the  most  cultivated,  lofty,  and 
holy  minds,  having  entered  upon  a  determined  Christian 
contention,  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality,  as  established  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  911  parishes;  and,  in  1831,  it  had 
a  population  of  2,365,807.  Perfect  statistical  information, 
regarding  its  religious  condition,  is  not  possessed  by  any  one  \ 
and  many  are  waiting,  with  intense  solicitude,  for  the'publi- 
cation  of  the  "  Reports''  of  the  "Commissioners"  appointed 
in  1836,  by  Parliament,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  "Religious 
Instruction  in  Scotland." 

Mr.  Gorton,  in  the  last  edition,  1833,  of  his  invaluable 
"Topographical  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
says,  "In  181?  there  were  937  clergymen  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  62  attached  to  the  chapels  of  ease,  besides  itinerant 
missionaries.  The  number  of  the  dissenting  ministers  has 
been  stated  at  600.  The  number  of  persons  above  ten  years 
of  age,  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  1830,  was  estimated 

Scottish  Established  Church 900  ooo 

Scottish  Dissenters : 

Presbyterian  Seceders 330,000 

Independents  and  others 610,000 

Roman  Catholics  100,000 

Episcopalians 60,000 

1,100,000 

Making  in  the  whole    2,000,000  * 

•Vol.iii,p.353.  ' 
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Mr.  Gorton's  computations  appear  somewhat  incorrect  : 
flill  they  may  serve  to  jrive  a  general  idea  of  the  relicfious 
statistics  of  Scotland,  aided  by  the  following  particulars, 
from  more  recent  and  accurate  authorities. 

Edinburgh  contains  twenty  eight  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease  belonging  to  the  Establishment ;  and  the  various  bodies 
of  Dissenters  have,  within  the  same,  thirty-nine  places  of 
worship.  From  the  **  First  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Instruction  for  Scotland,"  relatiug  to  Edinburgh,  published 
in  April,  1837,  we  learn  that  the  places  of  worship  in  that 
city  afford 

In  Dissenting  Chapels,  sittings  42,705 

In  the  Establishment,  do  36,001 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 6,704 

Sittings  let,  in  Dissenting  chapels 23,193 

Do.       do.     in  the  Establishment 20,996 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 2,198  ♦ 


A  respectable  Scotch  periodical  of  April,  1834,  referring  to 
Glastgow,  states  :  —  **The  church  acc(»mmod:ition  in  Glasg«ow, 
according  to  Dr.  Cleland*s  large  work,  second  edition,  is  as 
follows,  at  three  different  periods ;  and  it  affords  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  increasing  pepulaiion. 


Population 

Sittings  in 

Sitlings  in 

in  City 

Churches  and 

Dissenters  places 

and  Suburbs. 

Chapels  of  Ease. 

of  Wor  hip. 

42,832  .. 

14,780    .. 

8,101 

147,043  .. 

24,780  ... 

32,397 

42,497 

202.428  .. 

30.928  ... 

1780 
1821 
1831 

**In  1831  there  were  ten  city,  and  two  suburban  churches, 
and  fourteen  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Dis- 
senting chapels  siofty-two  ;  making  in  all  seventy  six  volun> 
tary  churches.     The  Dissenters  exceed  the  churchmen  in 

•  Edinburgh  Almanack,  for  1838,  p.  295. 
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Glasgow,  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  appears  from  a  glance 
at  the  foregoing  results.  The  dissenting  places  of  wors^hip, 
being  built  to  meet  actual  demand,  are,  generally  speaking, 
much  better  filled  than  the  churches.'* 

The  "Commissioners'  Second  Report"  regards  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow;  it  is  just  published,  January  1838,  and 
further  illustrates  the  above  statements,  showing  the  following 
particulars :  — 

Church  sittings  provided  by  Dissenters  48,230 

Ditto  by  the  Establishment 33,100 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 15,130 

Daily  average  attendance  in  Dissenting  Chapels  41,539 
Ditto  in  the  Establishment 28,374 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 13,165 

Communicants  in  Dissenting  Chapels 27,141 

Ditto  in  the  Establishment 15,744 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 11,397  * 


Section  II,    Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

PreBbyteriauigm  —  Chnrch  courts  —  General  Asfeinbly — General  view  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  —  Chapels  of  Ease —  Revenues  of  the  clergy  —  Parronage  — 
Moderate  and  Evangelical  parties— Evangelical  i-reaching  increases  —  Anti- 
patronage  movements  —  Synod  of  Glasgow — Decision  of  the  General  Assembly 
—  Money  grants  solicited  from  Parliament— Commission  of  inquiry — Home 
Missions—  Colonial  Church  —  Chuich  Societies. 

The  established  Church  of  Scotland  is  preshyterian,  main- 
taining as  the  only  Christian  doctrine  of  bishops,  a  congre- 
gational episcopacy,  like  the  Independents  and  otber  Dissenters. 
The  government  of  the  Scotch  national  church,  is  by  several 
courts,  rising  in  authority  above  each  other :  these  courts  are 
kirk'iessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the  general  assembly, 

♦  Scottish  Pilot,  Jan.  3,  1838. 

3  D 
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The  kirk'Meimn  consists  of  the  minister  of  a  parish,  assisted 
by  one  or  more  lay-members  of  the  coBgre^^on>  ealled 
elden,  assembling  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastieal  affairs  of  the 
parish.  A  presbytery  consists  of  the  ministers  of  several 
contiguous  parishes,  with  an  elder  from  each,  elected  for  that 
purpose  half-yearly  by  the  session,  and,  during  that  period, 
he  is  denominated  the  ruling-  elder :  each  presbytery  meets 
four  or  five  times  a  year,  superintending  the  trial  and  ordina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  taking  cognizance  of 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  bounds.  A  ijfnod  consists 
of  several  ministers  and  ruling  elders :  each  usually  meets 
twice  a  year,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  referred  to  it  by 
the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds :  there  are  sixteen  synods, 
and  eighty-two  presliyteries  in  Scotland.  The  General  Assem^ 
hly  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  delegated  by  the  several  presbyteries,  and  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  royal  boroughs :   it  consists  of 

Ministers  representing  Presbyteries 200 

Ruling  Elders,  ditto 89 

Ditto,  royal  boroughs 67 

Ministers  or  Elders  representing  Universities 6 

361 

This  Assembly  is  honoured  with  the  presence  of  a  noble- 
man, to  represent  the  sovereign,  as  Liord  High  Commissioner, 
with  a  salary  of  1,5<)0/.  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Synods.  No.  of  Presbyteries.    No.  of  Ministers. 

1.  Lothian  and  Tweeddale 7  137 

2.  Merse  and  Teviotdale 6  66 

3.  Dumfries  ■ 5  53 

4.  Galloway 3  38 

6.  Glasgow  and  Ayr  8  184 

6    Argyll 6  66 

7.  Perth  and  Stirling 6  91 

8.  Fife 4  74 

9.  Angus  and  M earns 6  9S 
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Synods.  No.  of  Presbyteries.    No.  of  Ministers. 

10.  Aberdc«n 8  117 

11.  Moray ....... 7  69 

12.  Ro38 3  26 

13.  Sutherland  and  Caithness...  3  29 

14.  Gleneljf 5  38 

16.  Orkney  3  21 

16.  Shetland 2  14 

82  1,006  ♦ 

Population  having  so  g^reatly  increased,  especially  in  the 
fBaunfacturin|if  distritts  in  Scotland,  '*  to  accommodate  the 
people,  and  in  some  instances  to  avoid  the  grinding  operation 
of  patronage,  chapels  of  ease,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
resorted  to.  These  chapels,  under  the  sanction  of  the  presby- 
tery, are  built  by  the  people,  who  in  return  are  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  nainister,  who  dispenses  the  word  and  sacra- 
menttt  among  them,  but  has  no  voice  in  church  courts.  He 
ia  indeed  in  many  respects  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  in  such  a  manner  as  must  often  fetter  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  leaving  him  in  the  humble  situa- 
tion of  an  English  curate,  rather  than  of  an  independent 
presbyterian  minister.  The  scheme  is  however  popular f*" 
These  ministers  have  been  constituted  members  of  Presby- 
teries, by  the  General  Assembly  of  1834. 

The  clergy  of  the  established  church  are  supported  chiefly 
by  tithes,  ur  temds,  as  they  call  them  in  Scotland,  the  defi- 
ciency being  made  up  by  parliamentary  grants.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  in  1810,  granting  10,000/.  per  annum, 
for  augmenting  the  smaller  parish  stipends  in  Scotland. 
By  this  act,  the  lowest  stipend,  assigned  to  a  minister  of  the 
Establishment,  is  150/.  sterling,  with  a  small  sum,  generally 
8/.  6«.  Sd,  for  communion  elements.  Some  salaries  amount 
to  360/.  per  annum ;  and  to  600/.,  or  even  700/.,  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  The  whole  Church  Establishment,  "as 
a  burden  on  land,  may  be  stated  in  one  view  as  follows: 

•  Edinburgh  Almanack,  1838. 

t  Glasgow  Geography,  vol.  ii,  p.  413  j  article  "  Religion." 
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viz,  a  glebe,  of  perhaps  about  six  or  seven  acres,  out  of  nearly 
21,000,  and  the  grass,  where  it  is  allowed  ;  a  stipend  of  about 
9d.  in  the  pound  of  the  land  rents ;  and  building  and  commu- 
nion charges,  amounting  to  4//.  or  6d.  more  in  the  pound  of 
these  land  rents.  All  these,  put  together,  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  300,000/.  per  annum  *." 

Chapels  of  ease,  and  some  new  churches,  have  increased 
the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  present  century;  and  a 
recent  writer  states,  **  In  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  there  are 
1,052  congregations,  and  1,087  ministers.  In  only  Jive  parishes 
is  the  minister  chosen  by  the  people.  In  681  he  is  selected  by 
individual  noblemen  or  gentry,  in  289  hy  the  crown,  in  62  by 
town  councils,  in  .31  by  the  crown  in  conjunction  with  nobles 
or  gentry,  in  10  by  universitie;",  &c.  The  right  of  patronage 
is  considered  as  part  of  an  estate,  and  is  sold  and  bought  as 
such.  As  we  have  intimated,  the  ministers  of  this  establish- 
ment, though  they  solemnly  subscribe  the  same  articles  of  faith, 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  terms  Moderate  and  Evan- 
gelical, will  sufficiently  explain  their  difference  of  character. 
The  former  have  the  greatest  number,  reckoning  six  hundred 
ministers  out  of  ten,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  mode- 
rate preachers  do  not  elevate  their  standard,  either  of  doctrine 
or  practice^  too  high  :  indeed,  the  moderation  of  merely 
intellectual  and  official  religion  is  in  such  bad  repute,  that 
the  town  councils,  though  moderate  themselves,  will  patronize 
only  the  evangelical  minister;  as  where  the  Gospel  is  not 
preached,  the  congregation  dwindles,  and  policy  therefore 
may  introduce  it,  to  keep  out  dissent.  But  besides  that, 
the  evangelical  ministers  are  admitted  into  high  places,  not 
only  because  their  aid  is  needed,  but  because  their  doctrines 
are  esteemed,  or  at  least  are  considered  true,  and  in  many  of 
the  higher  circles  arc  not  in  disgrace.  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  a 
preacher,  has  done  much  to  gain  from  the  wealth,  the  fashiona- 
ble, the  ears  polite,  of  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland,  a 
frequent  and  respectful  hearing  for  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine f." 

•  Rev.  W.  Singer's  "  Statement  of  the  numbers,  &c.  of  the  Church 
cf  Scotland." 
t  Book  of  the  Denominations,  p.  342,  343. 
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"  Patronaffe,"  as  we  have  seen,  continues  m  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  the  injury  of  religion,  impeding  itti  progress,  and 
to  the  grief  of  pious  miuieters,  as  it  opens  the  way  to  inen  of 
no  serious  godliness  into  its  ministry ;  though  it  is  not 
affended  with  all  the  simoniacal  enormities,  connected  with 
that  system  in  the  Church  of  England  *.  Many  faithful  and 
able  pastors  are  found  among  the  evangelical  party;  and 
these  have  formed  anti-patronage  societies,  for  the  abolition 
of  this  anti-christian  and  pernicious  practice,  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland.  Twenty-siw  of  these  are  reported,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Almanack  for  1838.  Besides,  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
resolved  on  overturing  the  General  Assembly,  iu  1834, 
thus : — 

"That,  as  it  is  inexpedient  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  induct  ministers  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  congregation ;  and  as  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Greneral  Assembly  on  this  subject  is  not  clearly 
enough  expressed,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil, 
the  synod  resolve  to  overture  the  Assembly,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  great  principle  of  the  church,  that  no  minister  be 
inducted  to  any  charge,  without  the  consent  of  the  people.** 
This  being  carried  by  a  majority.  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley, 
brought  forward  an  overture,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
Parliament.  The  overture  was  signed  by  nineteen  ministers, 
besides  six  or  seven  elders  of  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  praying 
for  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  of  Queen  Annef-  Dr. 
M'Farlane  moved  in  the  synod  the  rejection  of  the  petition ; 
but  on  the  vote  being  taken,  thsre  were  28  lor  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Burns,  and  only  20  for  that  of  Dr.  JVrFarlane.  This 
subject  having  been  brought  before  the  General  Assembly, 
May  27, 1834,  by  Lord  Moncrieff,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  184  to  138,  ''That  it  is  a  fundfimental  law  of  the  church, 
that  no  pastor  shall  be  obtruded  on  any  congregation,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people,**  This  important  decision  has 
already  began  to  operate ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  practical 

•  See  p-  476  —  480.  t  See  p.  476. 

3  D  3 
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application  of  it  will  in  time  lead  to  a  most  beneBcial  revolu- 
tion in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  preventing  mere  professional 
clergymen  being  forced  into  parishes,  the  sons  or  relatives  of 
interested  patrons,  and  prepare  the  way  for  universal  pros- 
perity in  that  communion,  under  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  the 
General  Assembly  have  made  applications  to  Parliament  for 
grants  of  money  to  build  new  churches ^  for  the  acconjmodation 
of  the  increasing,  population,  or  ^o  endow  those  vi\i\v\ivci\^\\i 
be  erected  by  sui>scription  :  but  against  this  the  Dissenters 
have  protested,  as  unjust  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole 
country,  complaining  at  the  same  time  of  the  representations 
to  the  government,  as  to  the  destitution  of  church  room,  being' 
false,  the  General  Assembly  making  no  mention  of  the  religi- 
ous instruction  in  their  places  of  worship,  in  number  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  to  those  in  the  whole  established  church.  Hence 
the  government,  having  been  compelled  to  yield  to  public 
opinion,  appointed  the  "Commission  of  Enquiry;"  and 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  their  first  two  instructive 
"Reports." 

Besides  the  churches  and  chapels  whose  ministers  have 
been  enumerated  above,  there  are  other  places  of  worship, 
amounting  to  siw  in  Scotland,  and  sixty-three  in  England, 
reported  *  as  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Scotland : 
but  the  latter  have  been  refered  to  under  the  head  of  **  Pres- 
byterians in  England." 

During  the  last  forty  years,  and  especially  since  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  several  Dissenting  communities,  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  General  Assembly  have  manifested  commend- 
able zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Home  Missionaries, 
thirty  of  whom  are  reported  for  this  year,  1838,  are  employed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  different  Presbyteries ;  and  through 
their  successful  labours,  new  influence  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Various  Christian  societies  exist  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland :  but  not  many  of  them  are  believed  to 

»  Edinburgh  Almantck  for  1898,  p.  365)  366. 
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have  been  supported  with  any  remarkable  degree  of  activity  and 
zeal ;  a  better  spirit  has,  however,  been  increasiiia^  among  the 
evangelical  clergy  of  that  community.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  sent  out  many  clergymen  as  chaplains  for  the 
Scotch  in  our  several  colonies  :  the*'  Colonial  Church"  is  re- 
ported as  follows:  63  congregations  in  Canada ;  21  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  12  in  New  Brunswick  ;  6  in  New  South  Wales ;  4  in 
Van  Dieman*s  Land  ;  5  in  Guiana ;  8  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  5  in  the  East  Indies  ;  6  in  the  West  Indies.  Most  or 
all  of  the  ministers  of  these,  are  supported  by  salaries  from 
the  Government.  This  church  has  4  Missionaries  at  Calcutta ; 
1  at  Madras ;  and  3  ot  Bombay  *. 
The  principal  institutions  of  the  church  are, 

1.  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  incor- 
porated in  1709.  This  Society  employed  nine  Home  Mission- 
aries, as  reported  in  1837. 

2.  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,  1736. 

3.  Scottifch  Missionary  Society,  instituted  1796. 

4.  Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  Schools. 

Section  Iff.    Dissenters  in  Scotland, 

Dissenting  clergy  of  Scotland — Clioseu  by  their  congregations— Number  of  their 
churches —  Dissenters  regarded  with  jealousy  by  churchmen — Dissenters  object 
to  be  taxed  for  the  church — Kesolutious  of  the  "United  Associate  Synod'* 
—  Resolutions  of  the  "  Scottish  Central  Board  of  Dissenters"  —  Rev.  A.  Thom- 
son's Letter  to  I>ord  Melbourne  —  Review  of  the  principal  denominations —  Pres- 
byterians —  Scotch  Episcopalians  —  Independents  —  Baptists  —  Catholics. 

Religion  has  continued  to  flourish  during  the  present 
century  among  most  of  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters  in 
Scotland.  Their  ministers  generally  receive  the  same  educa- 
tion as  those  of  the  established  church,  the  same  colleges 
and  universities  heing  open  to  them  ;  but  some  have  peculiar 
theological  training  under  distinguished  divines,  as  those  of 
the  Independents  and  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrines  are, 
excepting  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  almost 
universally  the  essential  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
the  saipe  as  those  of  the  evangelical  party  among  the  esta- 
blished clergy  of  Scotland  and  of  England. 
•  Ibid.  p.  370, 371. 
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Chosen  to  their  pastoral  office  by  the  seTeral  congregations 
who  support  them,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  piety  and 
talents,  their  learning  being  equal,  the  official  abilities  of  the 
Didsenting  ministers  have  been  supposed  to  surpass  those  of 
the  Establishment,  while  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  diligence 
have  been  the  means  of  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  several 
denominations  in  IScotland,  their  devoted  labours  being 
honoured  with  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

From  the  "Edinburgh  Almanack,"  and  other  sources,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  gain  information,  the  following 
table  is  given,  to  show  the  numerical  importance  of  each 
Dissenting  body  in  Scotland.  The  aggregate  number  is 
rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  places  of  worship  in  the  Esta- 
blishment :  but  as  the  chapels  of  the  Dissenters  are  generally 
large,  and  situated  for  the  convenience  of  their  congregations, 
the  aggregate  of  persons  who  frequent  them  is  believed  to 
exceed  those  attending  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Congregations, 

or  Ministers. 

1.  United  Associate  Synod 351 

2.  Relief  Synod  110 

3.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church   34 

4.  Associate  Original  Seceders 37 

5.  Original  Burgher  Associate  53 

Total  Presbyterian  Dissenters 585 

6.  Scotch  Episcopalians  83 

7.  Church  of  England  Chapels 3 

8.  Independents  96 

9.  Baptists    (supposed) 30 

10.  Methodists  ditto 60 

11.  Quakers  ditto 10 

12.  Olassites,  Bereans,  &c.,  ditto .' 50 

13.  Roman  Catholics 66 

14.  Unitarians 5 

Total  Dissenting  Congregations  in  Scotland...  988 

Dissenters  from  the  church  establishment  would  naturally 
e  regarded  with  some  degree  of  unfriendly  feeling  by  its 
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adhereuts,  as  their  secession  must  be  considered  a  standing 
protest  a^^ainst  the  system,  or  its  administration.  This  fee)- 
ini^has  latterly  been  exhibited  with  an  augmented  degree  of 
rancour  asfainst  them,  on  account  of  their  objecting"  to  be 
taxed  in  support  of  the  establishment,  from  which  they  derive 
no  benefit,  but  suflfer  contumely.  Their  complaints  having 
been  disregarded,  while  the  alleged  unrighteous  exactiona 
were  rigorously  enforced  by  the  clergy,  as  allowed  by  law, 
and  they  having  made  repeated  applications  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  additional  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  the  Establish- 
ment, the  spirit  of  the  Dissenters  has  been  roused  to  protest 
against  such  an  appropration  of  public  money,  as  violating  the 
principles  of  equity,  doing  injustice  to  the  whole  body  of 
Dissenters  in  the  kingdom,  and  outraging  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  following  will  more  clearly 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Scotland. 

"At  a  Meeting  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  held  at 
Edinburgh,  January  3,  1838,  regarding  additional  endow- 
ments being  prayed  for  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  were  proposed,  and,  after  mature  consideration, 
were  most  cordially  and  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

"1.  That  it  be  respectfully  represented  to  the  British 
Legislature  in  general,  and  to  the  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  particular,  that  this  Synod,  consisting  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  and  representatives  of  by  far  the  largest 
body  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  disclaim  all  interference  with 
political  matters  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on  the 
religious  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  never,  in  any  former 
instance,  during  their  existence  as  a  Church  Court  for  more 
than  a  century,  have  held  a  meeting  for  the  special  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  any  measure 
of  any  kind,  which  they  knew  to  be  under  discussion,  or 
had  heard  of  as  likely  to  be  proposed  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

''  2.  That  nevertheless  it  has  been  judged  expedient,  under 
the  unparalleled  urgency  of  the  ease,  to  convene  the  present 
meeting,  with  a  view  promptly  to  adopt,  and  vigorously  to 
prosecute,  such  measures  as  may  be  thought  requisite,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  a  threatened  consummation  on  the  part 
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of  Her  Majesty's  Govern  men t,  of  which  less  cannot  be  said, 
than  that  ii  would  outrage  the  principles,  insult  the  feeUng's, 
and  seriously  offset  the  interests  of  all  the  Dissenters  in  the 
empire. 

**3.  That  this  Synod  feel  justified  in  employing  this  sdroiig 
language  in  reference  to  a  current  report,  which  has  filled 
them  with  the  utmost  apprehension  and  regret,  and  of  which 
no  representations  and  remonstrances  made  to  the  proper 
quarter  have,  as  yet,  called  forth  a  contradiction:  —  That  it 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
propose  to  Parliament  that  an  additional  endowment  shall  be 
granted  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  concession 
to  the  clamour  and  importunity  of  some  of  her  alleged  friends, 
for  her  further  extension  ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  appro- 
priate what  are  called  the  'Bishops'  Teinds'  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

**  4.  That  in  present  circumstances  hardly  any  thing  could 
be  more  impolitic  or  unjust,  than  to  show  special  favour,  and 
to  make  pecuniary  grants  from  any  public  source,  to  a 
Church  which  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  one  sect,  though 
numerous ;  since  it  will  be  found,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
truly  religious  persons,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  Church- 
going  population,  are  Dissenters  from  it,  —  most  of  them  on 
the  ground,  that,  in  their  view,  no  church  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished by  law,  or  supported  by  compulsory  assessment ;  and 
all  of  them,  because  they  conscientiously  disapprove  of  the 
intrusion  of  ministers  on  congregations  by  patronage,  and  lawity 
of  discipline,  with  which  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  many 
within  her  pale,  as  well  as  others,  has  long  been  charged. 

••  6.  That  the  present  application  of  that  church  for  further 
endowments,  in  order  to  secure  her  almost  unlimited  exten- 
sion, ought  to  be  firmly  and  universally  resisted,  on  the 
l^rounds,  that  the  representations  made  in  support  of  it  are  most 
fallacious—that  the  plans  adopted  to  erforce  it  have  been  most 
umiMtrrantable-^that  the  destitution,  now  so  much  deplored, 
had  never  been  discovered  by  her  till  lately,  during  the  course 
of  an  age  when  it  must  have  been  equally  great,  if  not  greater 
than  it  is  alleged  to  be  at  present, — that  in  particular  instances, 
when  church  ewtension  by  means  qf  chapels  of  ease  was  pro- 
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psied  in  some  districts,  the  utmost  opposition  was  made  to  it  ^ 
numbers  of  the  very  same  men,  who  now  so  zealously  advocate  the 
novel  scheme — that  the  obvious,  and  in  some  instances  the  avowed 
object  is  to  aggrandize  their  own  Church  at  the  expense  <if 
crushing  all  the  Dissenters  in  the  land,  whom,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  haughtily  re/use  to  acknowledge  as  being  capable  of  supply* 
ing  any  portion  of  the  destitution  complained  of^-that  the  whole 
system,  as  it  respects  churchmen,  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular 
and  most  repulsive  specimen  of  pure  sectarianism  ;  and,  as  it 
respects  their  lay  friends.  Judging  from  the  demonstrations 
made  by  some  of  the  most  influential  among  them  in  Parliament, 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  mere  political  movement,  which,  under 
the  garb  of  religious  seal,  so  awkwardly  assumed  at  first,  and 
so  inconveniently  worn  in  continuance,  has  no  other  object 
than  that  of  promoting  the  interests  of  a  miserable  partisan^ 
ship. 

"  6.  That  if  in  some  districts  there  may  be  found  numliers 
of  our  countrymen  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  the  void 
might  well  be  supplied  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  benevolent 
Christians,  which  was  the  apostolic  plan  of  spreading  the  gospel, 
—  a  plan  which,  thouj(h  of  late  so  heartlessly  assailed  by  the 
most  vulvar  and  senseless  vituperations,  would,  \f  unfettered 
directly  or  indirectly  by  state  interference,  and  if  unimpeded 
by  carnal  policy  and  power,  soon  show  an  effieieni-y  worthy 
of  its  orij^in.  And  indeed,  this  plan  of  Christian  benevolence 
has  on  a  g'rand  scale,  and  in  our  own  times,  been  brought 
to  the  t(^st  of  actual  experiment  with  marvellous  results. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  mighty  and 
blissful  operations  alike  of  Church  and  Dissenting  Missionary 
Societies,  conducted  entirely  on  the  voluntary  principle,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  abroad.  This  Synod,  and  other 
Dissenting  denominations  holding  the  same  doctrinal  opinions, 
besides  maintaining  and  extending  the  institutions  of  the 
Gospel  at  home,  without  seeking  or  wishing  Government  aid, 
contribute  thousands  of  pounds  annually  for  foreign  missions. 
And  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  sums  thus  raised 
would  have  been  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  practical 
heathens  at  home,  had  it  not  been  that  all  attempts  made  in 
the  Highlan<i8,  and  other  sequestered  and  destitute  places. 
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have  met  with  the  greatest,  and  often  lamentably  successful 
opposition  from  Conservative  landlords,  as  the  friends  of  the 
Established  Churchy  or  from  endowed  ministers,  who,  if  they 
did  not  aspire  to  the  honour  of  beinif  church- builders  in  any 
sense,  seem  to  have  ree^arded  with  peculiar  suspicion  all 
attempts  to  diffuse  the  light  of  evang^elical  truth  among  those 
most  destitute  of  it,  from  whatever  quarter  that  light  might 
proceed,  but  especially  if  it  was  seen  to  emanate  from  any 
body  of  Dissenters. 

**  7.  That  the  plan  proposed  by  the  church  exiensionists,  of 
the  supplying  of  Christian  instruction  and  ordinances  to 
those  most  destitute  of  them,  by  laying  an  additional  tax  on 
the  country,  which  must  necessarily  be  wrung  from  it  by 
compulsion,  is  at  variance  with  the  genius  and  design  of 
Christianity  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  attempt, 
if  made,  must  prove  a  signal  failure.  Their  scheme,  too, 
has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and,  they 
themselveri  being  judges,  the  results  have  been  most  deplor- 
able. And  yet  (with  amazing  simplicity,  or  with  intolerable 
presumption)  they  appeal  to  its  utter  inefficacy  as  their 
roost  powerful  argument  to  have  the  experiment  repeated 
on  an  enlarged  scale !  All  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  single 
fact  of  the  alleged  gross  darkness  to  be  dispersed,  and  the 
mass  of  heathenism  to  be  excavated  in  the  very  midst  of 
an  endowed  church,  from  which,  on  their  own  hypothesis, 
the  light  an<l  power  of  truth  should  have  issued,  so  as  to 
have  prevented,  if  not  the  very  existence,  yet  the  rapid 
and  appalling  increase  of  these  enormous  evils." 

Another  public  meeting  of  the  "  Scottish  Central  Board  for 
vindicating  the  rights  of  Dissenters,*'  was  held  in  Bristo-Street 
Church,  January  4,  1838,  at  which  were  present  "Deputa- 
tions" from  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland :  the 
following  among  other  Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

**  1.  That  this  meeting  express  their  unabated  attachment  to 
the  principle,  that  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  duty  of  those  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  and 
their  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  exhibiting  this 
principle  in  the  evidence  of  its  truth  as  inculcated  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  its  influence  as  exemplified  by 
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the  practice  of  the  ChrbtiaD  Church  ia  her  earliest  and  purest 
times. 

*'  2.  That  the  support  of  Christianity,  by  the  interference 
of  the  civil  ma^trate,  is  a  mode  of  promotinof  the  interests 
of  religion  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  various  ways  ob- 
structive of  the  end  in  view ;  and,  involvinjyr  as  it  does  an  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  conscience,  is  objectionable  in  every 
form,  whether  that  of  the  patronage  of  one  sect  to  the  preju- 
dice of  others,  or  that  of  the  patronage  of  many,  and  the  con- 
sequent confounding  of  truth  aod  error,  for  the  purposes  of 
secular  policy. 

"  3.  That,  as  opposed  to  the  principle  which  this  meeting 
recognize  as  scriptural  and  just,  the  civil  establishment  of 
religion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  an  evil,  from  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  national  church  herself  demand  her 
deliverance ;  and  any  additional  grant  of  the  property  of  the 
state  to  serve  her  sectarian  purposes,  ought,  from  a  regard  to 
her  true  interests,  as  well  as  injustice  to  Dissenters,  to  be  re- 
sisted as  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 

"  4.  That  besides,  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  of  En- 
quiry which  have  been  published,  disprove  the  exaggerated 
statements  regarding  the  destitution  of  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence,  alleged  to  exist  in 
those  places  to  which  these  reports  refer.  And  while  this 
meeting  admit,  and  deeply  regret,  that  there  exists  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  much  irreligion  and  vice,  they  conceive 
that  the  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  these  evils  is  not  the 
multiplication  of  churches  and  state-paid  clergy,  but  the 
support  and  encouragement,  by  voluntary  contributions,  of 
Missionary  and  Christian  Instruction  Societies.  That  these 
means  have  been  already  eminently  successful,  and  their  in- 
creased  activity  and  usefulness  may  be  expected  from  the 
growing  interest  felt  by  all  denominations  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  i  while  by  interfering  on  such  a  subject  in  favour  of  one 
religious  denomination,  the  legislature  is  stepping  out  of  its 
proper  province,  and  will  do  much  to  paralize  the  efforts  o^ 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  in  a  department  of  duty  which 
blesses  him  who  gives  equally  with  him  who  receives." 

Rev.A.Thomson,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  United  Associate 
Syiod,  in  his  " Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,"  says,  ''Leaving  us 
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to  provide  for  ourselves,  from  our  own  resources,  but  not  itn  - 
pairing  these  resources  by  compelling  us  to  provide  at  tUe 
same  time  for  the  support  of  others,  with  whom  we  have  no 
connection,  and  from  whom  we  can  derive  no  benefit,  by  the 
continuance  or  enactment  of  laws,  which,  even  if  they  impo- 
verish us  but  little,  must  yet  degrade  us  much,  hi  short,  my 
Lord,  we  claim  nothing  more  than  that  we  may  enjoy  e(|ual 
cfvil  rights  and  privileges  with  our  fellow-citizens.  That  wc 
can  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  however,  while  the  present 
state  of  things  continues,  we  maintain  to  be  impossible.  And 
if  this  can  be  proved,  your  Lordship  will  allow  our  title,  in 
equity,  to  claim  that  the  present  state  of  things,  as  it  respects 
the  treatment  given  by  Government  to  the  Church  and  the 
Djj'senters,  ought  to  be  changed  *." 

Protesting  against  a  compulsory  tax  on  Dissenters,  for  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church,  Mr.  Thomson  proceeds, 
**  Let  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  then,  be  freed  from  a 
burden,  which  on  no  rational  and  recognized  principle,  either 
of  liberal  policy  or  common  justice,  they  can  be  obliged  any 
longer  to  bear.  And  let  the  original  theory  of  the  establish- 
ment,—  that  its  support  must  come  from  those  conected  with 
its  communion,  and  who  profess  to  derive  advantage  from  its 
ordinances, —  be  tried  at  length  by  the  test  of  actual  expe- 
rience. Since  churchmen  approve  of  a  compulsory  tax  for 
the  support  of  religion,  let  Government  tax  them  according  to 
their  hearfs  content.  This,  my  Lord,  would  effectually  and 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  of  Dissenters,  in  as  far 
as  the  endowment  of  the  Established  Church  is  concerned  f ." 

Refuting  the  ordinary  plea  of  his  opponents,  Mr,  Thomson 
says,  "It  is  very  remarkable,  my  Loni,  that  in  many,  if  not 
in  most,  of  the  parishes  where  additional  churches  and  endow- 
ments are  prayed  for,  the  existing  churches  are  half  or  more 
than  half  empty,  either  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Dissent,  or 
the  incompetence  of  the  present  incumbents.  If  it  be  the 
former  of  these  reasons,  why  oblige  the  country  to  provide 
that  for  others,  which  they  show  they  are  able  and  willing, 
and  determined  to  provide  for  themselves  ?  And  if  it  be  the 
latter  reason  that  makes  additional  churches  requisite,  is  that 

•  Claims  of  the  Dissenters  on  the  Government  of  the  Country.    By 
Rev.  A.  Thomson,  A.  M.  Coldstream,  p.  38, 39.        t  ibid,  p.  69,  60. 
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part  of  the  land,  cursed  enouj^h  already  l)y  an  endowed,  but, 
it  seems,  an  idle  and  insufficient  ministry,  to  get  further  en- 
dowments, that  the  curse  may  be  doubled  *?" 

Time  alone  is  rei}uisite  to  9how  the  results  of  the  conflict 
now  beins^  carried  on  in  Scotland :  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  a  few  particulars  relatinif  to  the  chief  denominations. 

United  Associate  Synod.  This  powerful  and  active  body  has 
four  Theoloofical  Professors,  men  of  acknowleds^cd  eminence, 
to  receive  their  students  for  the  ministry  amon^  them,  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Mid-Calder,  and  Berwick  f. 

Relief  Synod,  This  body  supports  one  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Paisley  %. 

Reformed  Presbyterian.  This  body  also  has  a  Professor  of 
Theolofi^y  at  Paisley  §. 

Original  Burgher.  This  body  has  a  Professor  of  Theolojify 
at  Glasgow  ||. 

These  Presbyterian  comnjunities,  as  appears  by  their  in- 
crease, have  made  worthy  and  successful  efforts  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Besides  their  labours  m  Home 
Missions,  and  similar  Institutions,  they  co-operate,  with  zea- 
lous liberality,  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  abroa<l  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Scotch  fJpiscopal  Communion,  This  body  supports  a  **Theo. 
logical  Institution,**  with  two  Professors:  **  Right  Rev. 
J.Walker,  D.  D.  for  Divinity ;  and  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Rus3ell,LL.D, 
for  Church  History  conjoined  with  Bell  Lecture  ^." 

Independents.  This  body,  as  its  rapid  increase  shows,  has 
exhibited  remarkable  zeal  in  the  Home  Missionary  field,  in 
Scotland.  A  paper  on  the  '*  Claims  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland,'*  publibhed  in  1831,  states,  **  In  the  Low- 
lands, besides  many  extensive  itinerancies,  upwards  of 
twenty  ministers  have  for  many  years  received  assistance 
from  the  funds,  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  labours* 
Several  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  engagements  at  home,  preach  i>nce  or  twice 
a  week,  throughout  the  year,  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
around  them.  Some  of  these  ministers  have  ten  or  twelve 
out-stations,  at  which  they  preach  in  rotation  during  the  week, 

•  Ibid,  p.  91.  t  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  1838.  t  Ibid. 

$lbid.  II  ibid.  fibid. 
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or  on  Sabbath  evenini^s.  Not  fewer  tbaii  sixteen  Gaelic 
Preachers,  and  Jive  who  labour  iu  the  Orkney  and  Shetluud 
Isles,  are  assisted  by  the  Uuion*."  The  Report  of  1836, 
mentions  **  twenty -three  most  devoted  and  faithful  labourers*' 
iu  this  field ;  and  states,  *'  Since  the  General  Meetini^  the 
Committee  have  distributed  amun^  twenty-one  churches  the 
sum  of  279/. — to  aid  newly  opened  stations  and  for  Itinerancies 
in  the  Lowlands,  305/. — and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  596/." 

Rev.  T.  Scales,  of  Leeds,  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
"  Union"  in  May  1836,  and  says,  "This  important  and  highly 
useful  seminary  (the  Glasgow  Theological  Institution)  is  flou- 
rishing under  the  care  of  its  most  excellent  an(i  disinterested  Tu- 
tors. — There  ^t  fourteen  students  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
mittee, besides  four  or  five  missionary  students,  some  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's,  and  several  other  young  men, 
some  of  them  from  English  churches,  making  in  all  about 
thirty,  who  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  IMr.  Ewing's  and 
Dr.  Wardlaw*s  Lectures.  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressin^^ 
my  admiration  of  their  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  that 
two  such  men,  of  whom  any  University  iu  the  kingdom  might 
glory  as  their  Humanity  and  Divinity  Professors,  should  give 
their  inestima)>le  services  to  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy 
without  fee  or  reward  f.** 

Baptists.  This  body  is  laborious,  zealously  and  liberally 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  supporting,  as  reported 
in  the  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  1838,  twenty-Jive  missionaries, 
under  the  Committee  of  an  Institution  denominated  the 
*'  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  for  Scotland.*' 

Roman  Catholics.  Romanism  has  had  some  adherents  in 
Scotland  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  considerable 
zeal  and  activity  now  prevail  to  gain  converts.  Their  sisty-sia 
congregations  are  governed  hyfive  bishops,  still  retaining  the 
style  assumed  from  them  by  the  prelates  of  the  English 
Episcopacy,  of ''  Right  Reverend  :"  three  of  them  are  called 
"  Vicars  Apostolic,"  and  the  othertwo  are  "  Coadjutors."  They 
have  a  Seminary  at  "Blairs,  near  Aberdeen,  established  in 
1829 ,  for  the  Education  of  young  men  designed  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Priesthood  :  the  number  of  students  in  1836  was  42{.*' 

*  Cong.  dJag.  1831.       t  Ibid.  1836.       %  Edinb.  Aim.  1838. 
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CHAP.  VI. 
Section  L     The  Church  of  Ireland, 

DIgnitaiics  of  the  Irish  Charcb  — Mr.  Adam's  RtatisUcs  —  Spiritaal  desolation  of 
Ireland— Testimony  of  Mr.  Riland— of  Archdeacon  Glover — Report  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners— Ecclesiastical  statistics  analized— Review  of  the  religious 
statistics— Ecclesiastical  Unions  of  Parishes— Illustrative  cases— Diocese  of  Emiy 
— Cases  in  Monaghan  county —  Mr.  Sergeant  Perrin's  appeal — Lord  J.  RaswIPs 
examples— Revenues  of  the  Prelates— Of  Deans  and  Chapters — Of  parochial  bene- 
fices— Total  revenues— Riot  and  bloodshed  in  collecting  Tithes— Slaughter  at 
Rathcoruiac— Expenses  of  soldiery  and  police  in  Ireland— Neglect  of  the  Native 
Irish— Irish  Home  Missions— Lord  Moontcashel's  Church  Reform  Meeting— 
Evangelical  Controversy  at  Dublin— Clerical  persecution  of  Rev.  E.  Nixon— Irish 
Evangelical  Societies  in  England. 

Ireland,  by  the  "  Act  of  Union/'  passed  in  1800,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  kinjo^dom  of  Great  Britain :  and  by  X\\t  fifth 
Article  of  that  Act,  the  religious  estal)lishment  of  that  country 
was  conjoined  vvith  the  Eaj^lish  hierarchy,  as  the  **  United 
Church  of  Enji^land  and  Ireland."  The  following  is  a  list  of 
its  priiuipal  dii^nitaries  at  that  period  : — 


Sees. 

Arch- 

Bishops 

Bishops 

Deans. 

Arch 

deacon* 

•''^^n-  Canons 
danes. 

Ohan- 
'  cellors. 

1.  Armagh 

1 

.... 

I 

1 

4 

1 

2.  Dublin 

1 

2 

1 

14 

3.  Cashel  &  £mly. 

1 

.... 

2 

2 

10 

.... 

2 

4.  Toam 

I 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

5.  iMealh 

«.  Kildare 

.... 

i 

1 

8 

4 

4 

7,  Clogher 

...» 

1 

1 

5 

8.  Clonfert  6i  Kil- 

macduagh,,,. 

. ..  • 

2 

2 

10 

9.  Cloyne 

.... 

1 

I 

14 

.... 

1 

10.  Cork  &  Koss  . . 

.... 

2 

2 

17 

11.  Derry 

.... 

I 

1 

4 

12.  Down  &  Connor 

.... 

2 

2 

6 

.... 

2 

J3.  Dromore 

•  •  •• 

1 

1 

1 

...! 

1 

14.  Elphin 

1 

1 

8 

16.  FeinsScLeighlin 

• .  •  • 

2 

2 

14 

.... 

2 

16.  Kiliala  &  Ach- 

onry 

•  ••  • 

2 

2 

8 

17.  Killaloe  &  Kil- 

fenora 

2 

2 

8 

.... 

2 

18.  Kilmore  .«.»   . 

•  ••  • 

1 

1 

19.  Limerick,  Ard- 

fert  &  Aghadoe 

.  •  •  • 

2 

3 

11 

.... 

1 

20.  Ossory 

.... 

1 

1 

8 

•  • . . 

1 

21.  Raphoe 

...» 

1 

1 

22.  Waterford  & 

Lismore 

.... 

1 

2 

2 

10 

.... 

2 

4 

Id 

33 

33 

168 

4 

19 

3  £  3 
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Mr.  Adam  states,  "  In  Ireland  there  are  about  2,246  pa- 
rishes, of  which  293  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crowD,  367  in  that 
of  lajmen,  31  in  that  of  Trinity  College,  1,470  in  that  of  the 
bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  presents  to  144  living, 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns  to  17l»  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  to  106,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare  to  131.  Yet  the  members  of  the 
Giurch  in  Ireland  are  comparatively  few,  not  bein^  supposed 
to  exceed  400,000,  whereas  her  revenues  are  immense  *.'* 

Ireland,  in  a  reli^iuus  point  of  view,  presents,  to  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  observer,  a  picture  the  most  appalling,  espe- 
cially when  surveyed  by  the  light  of  the  Christian  ^icriptures. 
While  crafty  statesmen  and  ambitious  ecclesiastics  have  been 
grasping  for  power  and  wealth  in  Ireland,  that  fine  country 
has,  in  every  part,  exhibited  frightful  scenes  of  misery  and 
destitution,  and  the  neglected  people  have  sunk  into  ignorance 
and  superstition,  committing  the  most  fearful  crim^  against 
their  supposed  oppressors.  These  various  eviU  calling  loudly 
for  redress,  many  have  made  the  case  of  Ireland  a  subject  of 
diligent  inquiry.  Clergymen,  however,  who  will  be  least 
suspected  of  exaggeration,  have  stated  the  injuries  of  Ireland 
in  a  most  impressive  manner;  and  they  shall  bear  testimony 
here.  Mr.  Riland  gives  the  following  representation,  from  a 
"  high  church  writer  in  the  English  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  in  his  "  Christian  Survey  of  the  country  in  1829:" 
''that  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  down  to  this 
hour,  the  Church  of  England,  established  in  that  country, 
has  entirely  neglected  to  preach  to  nearly  t%irQ-fifihs  of  the 
population;  and  while  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland  care  was 
taken  that  the  clergy  should  preach  in  Welch  and  in  Gaelic, 
no  such  object  was  attempted  in  Ireland.  There  certainly  is 
00  parallel  to  this  iniquity  to  be  found  in  the  papal  church  ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder  how  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  particularly  in  Ireland,  can  venture  to  say  one  word 
against  papal  abomination,  until  he  has  protested  publicly 
against  this  barefaced  violation  of  common  honesty  in  his  own 
church.  The  clergy,  however,  though  they  have  done  no 
duty,  have  not  omitted  to  exact  the  pay  to  which  they  were 
entitled  only  for  service  performed :  they  have  exacted,  with 

*  Beligious  WorM,  hy  Rev.  Robert  Adam^  A«M^  p.  204,  Id24. 
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a  ns^our  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  uuknown  to  the  Kind's 
courts,  the  last  penny  of  their  real  or  assumed  rights,  from 
the  starviu)^  population ;  while  mauy  parishes  have  been  with- 
out incumbents,  without  houses  for  their  residence,  or 
churches  in  which  they  can  preach  *." 

Disorders  so  dreadful,  arisin^f  from  the  "tithe  system/' 
continuing  to  inflame  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  the 
reformed  Parliament  appointed  **  Cotnmisaioners  of  Inquiry 
concerning  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage,''  and  '*  Pub* 
lie  Instruction."  Their  **  Reports"  havinjf  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1833  and  1835 ;  iu  the 
mean  time  an  Act  was  passed,  Aujijf.  14,  1833,  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  ten  of  the  bishopric^  in  Ireland,  as  the  several  prelates 
should  die.  Still  but  few  of  the  ecclesiastical  evils  were  re- 
moved, and  the  public  demanded  a  reform  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland :  but  must  of  the  clergy  in  England  deprecated  any 
appropriation  of  the  misapplied  revenues,  even  for  the  purposes 
of  educating  the  injured  people  of  that  country. 

Archdeacon  Glover,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pellew,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, declining  to  attend  a  meeting,  in  May,  1836,  "  to  ad- 
dress His  Majesty  to  preserve  the  church  temporalities,"  says, 
'*The  established  Church  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  to  which 
th:i  whule  Christian  world  supplies  no  parallel.  Unions  of 
eight  or  ten  or  even  mwre  parishes  consolidated  to  make  up 
one  rich  living  \  that  limng  without  either  church,  or  manse,  or 
Protestant  congregation;  its  incumbent  enjoying,  through  a 
tithe  agent,  its  large  emoluments,  and  those  emoluments  wrung 
from  a  population,  who  never  behold  the  face  of  their  minister, 
or  hear  from  his  lips  one  word  of  exhortation  In  every  other 
part  of  his  dominions.  His  Majesty  accepts  and  acknowledges 
at  the  established  faith,  that  form  of  worship  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  consciences  of  the  great  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  accepts  and  acknowledges  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  and  Catholicism  in  Canada,  and  exercises  the  greatest 
caution  in  interfering  with  even  the  debasing  and  cruel  super- 
stitions of  the  Mahometans  or  Hindoos  in  India.  But  in  Ire- 
land we  are  not  content  to  force  upon  her  an  establishment 

*  Ecclesiae  Decus  et  Tutamen,  by  Rev.  John  Riland,  A.  M.,  p.  76, 76. 
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which  is  the  hereditary  aversion  of  siwsevenths  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, but  we  persevere  in  presenting  this  establishment  to  her 
view  under  the  most  forbidding  and  repulsive  form.  If  con- 
version be  our  object,  can  any  means  more  unlikely  bts 
adopted — can  any  project  be  marked  by  a  more  signal  failure? 
Has  not  the  present  system  been  pursued  long  enough  to 
answer  every  purpose  of  experiment  ?  It  has  gone  on  for  about 
three  hundred  years,  and  thai  wretched  country,  so  far  from 
becoming  more  Protestant,  or  more  reconciled  to  their  yoke  of 
spiritual  bondage,  has  gone  on  in  one  unvaried  course  of  dis- 
content, rebellion,  and  bloodshed, — a  burden  instead  of  a 
benefit  to  Great  Britain ;  and  that  Gospel,  which  should  have 
been  the  harbinger  of  peace,  has  been  used  as  the  source  and 
watchword  of  the  most  savage  barbarities,  and  the  most  re- 
lentless discord.  If  the  experiment  of  controlling  the  con- 
science by  brute  force,  or  overawing  it  by  a  splendid  and  gor- 
geous hierarchy,  although  in  support  of  truth,  could  be  justi- 
fied by  any  testimony  of  its  utility,  it  might  then  be  some  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  abandon  it  as  hopeless :  but  the  very 
contrary  is  the  notorious  and  admitted  fact  *." 

The  "Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,"  in  their  Flrut 
Report,  presented  to  Parliament  in  June,  1835,  state  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

Population  of  Ireland  in  1834 7,943,940 

Of  whom  there  were,  

Members  of  the  Established  Church  and  Wes- 

leyan  Methodists 852,064 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters 21,80S 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 


7,943,940 


Considerable  omissions  of  Dissenters  are  known  to  have 
been  made :  this  will  appear  certain,  from  the  statement  re- 
garding the  diocese  of  Clogher,  where,  under  the  head  of 
•*  Other  Protestant  Dissenters,"  and  their  "  places  of  wor- 

♦Page  15,  16. 
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ship,"  we  find  thirty  places  of  worship,  and  only  twenty-nx 
persons!  The  whole  Report  has  been  analized,  and  set  down, 
therefore,  as  follows,  in  round  numbers :  — 

Members  of  the  Establishment 760,000 

Dissenters,  below  specified 7,180,000 

7,94O,0DO 

Presbyterians , 642,000 

Wesleyans 65,000 

Other  Dissenters 45,000 

Roman  Catholics 6,428,000 

Total  Dissenters 7,180,000 


Relie^ion,  as  practically  regarded  in  Ireland,  will  in  a  mea- 
sure appear  from  the  following  statements :  — 

Roman   Catholics,   for  6,428,000  of  people,  have 

places  of  worship  built  by  themselves 2,105 

Episcopalians,  for  about  760,000  nominal  members, 
have  churches  and  chapels,  provided  by  the  State, 
most  of  them  built  originally  by  the  Catholics 1,338 

Other  Dissenters,  for  about  752,000  persons,  have 
places  of  worship  built  by  themselves 855 

There  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  1,338  churchei, 
474  of  which  have  been  built  since  the  year  1800,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  Parliament  of  445,180/.  The  Presbyterians  have  452 
churches,  the  other  Dissenters  have  403,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 2,105 :  total,  2,960.  The  7, 182,000  Dissenters  in  ire- 
land  have  no  benefice  or  glebe,  while  the  760,000  churchmen 
have  1,472  benefices,  many  of  which  are  richly  endowed,  and 
850  glebe  houses.  Out  of  the  1,472  endowed  benefices,  there 
are  only  889  resident  incumbents.  In  210  there  U  no  church; 
in  339  of  the  benefices  in  which  the  incumbent  is  non-resi- 
dent, divine  service  is  performed  by  him  or  by  a  curate.  In 
158  of  the  benefices,  110  divine  service  is  performed  either  by 
the  incumbent  or  by  a  curate.    In  some  of  these  cases,  it  ap- 
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pears,  that  Divine  service  i8  performed  in  a  school  house : 
but  57  parishes  or  districts,  comprising  3,030  nominal  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  are  without  any  provision  for 
relif^ious  ordinances,  accordin^f  to  the  forms  of  that  commu- 
nity I  There  are  41  benefices  in  irhich  (here  is  no  member  of 
the  Established  Church  ! 

**  The  unions  in  the  Irish  church,"  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  said,  iu 
1819,  "have  lon^  been  considered  as  one  of  its  greatest  de- 
fects." "  Some  of  these  are  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese;"  and  "of  these  episcopal  unions,  some,  particularly 
those  made  in  former  times,*'  the  archbishop  remarked, 
**  may  be  found  to  be  extremely  objectionable."  Of  these 
episcopal  unions,  there  are,  according  to  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Retfister,  220,  comprising  704  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes ;  some  of  which  unions  have  eight,  ten,  and  even  ele^ 
ven  parishes  in  each.    The  following  are  examples :  — 

**  Tintern,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  is  a  union  of  Jive  parishes, 
one  of  which  is  seven  miles  from  the  rest. 

**  Templeneiry,  in  Cashel,  a  union  of  three  parishes,  the 
boundary  of  one  of  which  is  above  twelve  miles  from  the 
church. 

*'Kilcooly,  in  Kilmacduagh,  a  union  of  ten  parishes,  of  which 
two  are  detached,  one  sia^  miles,  and  the  other  ten  miles  from 
the  contiguous  paribhes. 

**  Bally nakill,  in  Tuam,  a  union  of  nine  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  thirteen  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  benefices,  and 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  church. 

"  Burnchurch,  in  Ossory,  is  a  union  of  fourteen  parishes, 
three  of  which  are  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny*." 

The  following  are  the  first  twenty  cases  out  oi  fifty  selected 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer : — 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1836. 
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Name  of  Benefice. 


Numbeiof 
Mfinbers 
of  Kstfibl. 
thurch. 


Numberof 
Clerifyin. 
of  Estubl. 
Church 
belon;(ing 

to  the 
Benefice. 


Crooke ! 

Lisnakil I 

Kilbarrymeaclow 
Kilmolash  .... 

Kilrush  ....... 

Modeligo  union 

Mora 

Outeragh  un.on 

Ko*smire 


Peskeinane.. 

Geai 

Hoare  Abbey 
Kilraore  .... 
Lcughmoe  . . 
'i'empleiee  . . 
'J  ernplebiedin.. 

ArUagh , 

('iiirigdownane 

Clenne 

CloDuiult 


14 
6 

12 

12 
6 
4 
9 

15 


3 
14 
10 

3 
14 

9 

2 

14 

4 

17 

1 


Whether 

ClerKyinen  reside 

within  it. 


No  resid. Clergy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Initio. 

Ditto. 
A  res.  Clergym. 
Curate  resid.  \ 
near  officiates  i 
Noresid.Clergy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Resides  in  ad- ) 
.oining  Parish  i 
No  resid. C.ergy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Whether 

any 
Church. 


NoCiiur. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

AChurc. 

VoChui. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

AChurc, 

NoChur, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Amount  of 

ncome  froi» 

Titheu. 

L.     s.    d. 


190  5  3 

160  0  0 

300  0  0 

232  10  0 

152  6  3 

440  0  0 

259  7  11 

242  6  1 

200  0  0 

335  0  0 

185  0  0 


166  3 
100  0 
249 


207  Itf  10 
1.24  II)    0 

600    0    0 

90  0  0 
559  1)  0 
225    0    0 


The  reraainiu^  thirty  are  precisely  of  the  same  character. 
••  In  the  diocese  of  Emly,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
98,363,  the  numbers  of  the  Established  Church  are  1,246,  or 
only  li  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  They  have  35  places  of  wor- 
ship and  31  clergymen.  The  diocese,  which  contains  42  pa- 
rishes with  provision  for  cure  of  souls,  is  divided  into  17 
benefices,  in  seven  of  which  the  incumbent  is  resident,  and  is 
non-resident  in  the  remainintj  ten,  in  five  of  which  no  divine 
service  is  performed.  In  one  of  these  there  is  no  member  of 
the  Established  Church;  in  three  others  there  are  less  than 
20;  in  only  four  do  they  exceed  100;  in  only  one  do  they  ex- 
ceed 200.  The  average  amount  of  titbe  composition  for  each 
parish  in  this  diocese  exceeds  210/  ;  the  total  amount  exceeds 
7,000/.  The  dii^nitaries  and  prebendarie-*  of  this  diocese,  in 
right  of  their  dignities  and  prebends,  and  the  benefices  form- 
•  ing  the  corps  of  each,  have  separate  revenues,  to  the  annual 
amount  of  4,654/.  lOi.  6^</.     The  united  incomes  of  the  i7 
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beneficM  in  the  dioceie  amoant  to  7>^7/.  1^*  M.  There  is 
an  economy  estate  of  111  acres,  and  there  have  been  granted 
for  buildinfi^  churches  and  glebe-bouses,  5,6701.  in  gifts,  and 
4,320/.  in  loans.  Such  is  a  compendious  view  of  the  state  of 
the  church  in  the  diocese  of  Emly.  We  abstain  from  comment : 
we  have  stated  facts  which  can  speak  for  themselves  *." 

Emly  is  in  the  south:  but  the  following  instances  are 
"  from  a  county,  Monaghan,  which  has  been  described  as  one 
of  the  most  Protestant  in  the  north  of  Ireland."  They  were 
quoted  by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  April  2,  18^55,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  Church 
Reform. 

**  1.  Magheracloone^l9S  Established  Church,  8,449  Roman 
Catholics.  Value  of  living,  430/.  in  tithes,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  and  42  acres  of  land,  making  a  total  of  556/.  per 
annum.  The  incumbent  generally  resides  at  Bath,  and  visits 
his  parish  once  a  year:  the  duty  is  done  by  a  stipendiary 
curate. 

"2.  Cafrickmacro$i—607  Established  CTiurch,  275  Presby- 
terians, 12,069  Roman  Catholics.  Value  of  living  700/.  in 
tithes  :  glebe-house,  and  140  acres  of  land ;  total  1,120/.  In- 
cumbent resides  at  Armagh :  duty  done  by  a  stipendiary 
curate. 

"  3.  Donaghmoine— 470  Established  Church,  14,003  Roman 
Catholics.  Value  (/f  living :  titliea,  1,050/.  glebe  house,  and 
50  acres  ;  total  1,233/.  incumbent  non-resident,  living  in  a 
distant  benefice  of  considerable  value,  which  he  also  enjoys : 
duty  performed  by  a  stipendiary  curate. 

"  4.  ^f//aj8f^— 56  Established  Church,  4,912  Roman  Catholics. 
Value  of  living,  50U/.  in  tithes,  glebe-bouse,  and  80  acres ; 
total  value,  750/.  Incumbent  resides  near  Dublin :  duty 
performed  by  a  stipendiary  curate. 

'*5.  EmUkeen^lse  Established  Church,  3,680  Roman 
Catholics.  Value  of  tithes,  500/.  glebe-house,  and  80  acres : 
total  value,  750/.     Incumbtnt  non-resident.'* 

"  Here,**  said  Mr.  Sergeant  Perrin,  *'is  a  district  of  five 
parishes  in  Protestant  Ulster  :  iu  all,  the  incumbents  are  uon- 

*  IbiJ. 
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resident.  The  duty  is  performed  by  curates ;  aud  I  believe 
well,  aod  assiduously,  and  satisfactorily  performed,  by  stipen- 
diary curates ;  satisfactorily  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  by 
stipendiary  curates  with  small  incomes. 

"  I  never  will  consent  to  this  state  of  thinj(s>  that,  while 
750/.  a-year  is  abstracted  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  church, 
the  whole  of  the  religious  duties  should  be  performed  by  a 
person  receiving  a  small  stipend  only ;  and  that  the  remainder, 
whether  it  be  400/.  or  600/.,  or,  as  in  other  parishes,  much  more 
a-year,  should  go  to  be  dissipated  by  an  individual  residing  at 
Bath,  or  at  Kingstown. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  withdraw  any  thing 
from  the  incomes  of  the  Protestant  working  clergy ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  seek  to  place  those  members  of  that  body 
in  a  situation  more  becoming  their  sacred  calling,  and  more 
independent,  by  giving  every  actual  incumbent,  that  is  every 
clergyman  doing  duty,  not  less  than  200/.  or  250/.  per  annum, 
instead  of  75/.  1  would  then  apply  the  remaining  500/.  in 
parishes  producing  750/.,  to  the  original  purpose,  namely,  the 
religious  education  and  moral  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners.  But  it  is  said  this  would  be  spoliation — this 
would  be  robbing  the  church  and  endangering  property. 
Who  talks  of  robbing  the  church,  and  yet  sustains  the  present 
system  ?  Is  it  not  robbing  the  church  to  get  the  business  of 
that  church  done  for  a  small  stipend,  perhaps  for  75/.  per 
annum,  and  to  receive  the  difiference  without  labour,  and 
expend  it  in  a  foreign  country  ?  Is  not  this  spoliation,  mis- 
application, and  diversion  of  the  funds  to  purposes  not  eccle- 
siastical ?  I  deny  that  such  an  application  of  the  funds,  as 
making  provision  for  a  suitable  income  for  the  working  in- 
cumbent, and  giving  the  residue  to  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  parishioners,  is  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
church  robbery.  I  say,  they  who  divert  it  from  these  pur- 
poses to  individual  emolument  are  the  spoliators — they  who 
prefer  the  man  to  the  duty — who  regard  and  provide  for  the 
churchman,  not  the  church— they  divert,  they  misapply,  they 
spoliate  and  rob  the  church  *.'* 


•Ibid. 
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Lord  John  RuMeU,  in  the  same  debate,  stated  the  case  of  four 
adjacent  parishes,  haviiuir  for  incumbents/btfr  absentee  rectarst 
drawing  a  total  revenue  froro  these  benefices  of  2,025/.  or  500/. 
on  the  average,  which  were  served  by  two  curates  for  twenty 
years,  at  75/.  each.  Thus  in  twenty  years  the  stipends  of  the 
resident  clergymen,  who  performed  the  whole  duty,  being 
deducted,  37,500/.  were  drawn  from  these  parishes  under  pre- 
tence of  religion,  by  absentee  sinecurists,  they  leaving  only 
3,000/.  as  the  real  value  of  the  religious  services  1 

From  the  **  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical 
Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,"  it  appears,  that  "the 
total  gross  revenues  of  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  on 
an  average  of  three  years,  ending  December  31,  1831, 
amounted  to  151,127/.  12«.  4^.  The  total  net  amount  of  the 
same  was,  on  an  average  similarly  taken,  128,808/.  8«.  3^. 
or  5,854/.  to  each.  The  richest  archbisbopric  is  that  of 
Armagh,  of  which  the  average  net  yearly  produce  is 
14,494/.  0*.  S^rf.;  the  richest  bishopric  that  of  Derry, 
averaging  a  net  income  of  12,159/.  3«.  (Sd,  The  poorest  arch* 
bishopric  is  that  of  Cashel  and  £mly,  of  which  the  average 
income  is  6,308/.  5*.  2rf. ;  the  poorest  bishopric,  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacduagh,  of  which  the  average  net  income  is 
2,970/.  11*.  64r/." 

'*  We  come  now  to  the  revenues  of  the  deans  and  chapters, 
prebendaries  and  canons.  It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  gross  annual  amount,  exclusive  of  chap- 
ter dividends,  and  payments  out  of  the  economy  funds,  received  by 
284  persons — dignitaries,  prebendaries  and  canons,  belonging 
to  the  chapters  of  the  church  of  Ireland — was  152,606/.  16*.  9^id, 
Of  this,  about  112,000/.  arises  from  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls  annexed  to  such  dignities  and  prebends.'* 

**  Among  the  queries  transmitted  by  the  Commissioners 
to  the  respective  dignitaries,  prebendaries,  and  canons  of 
cathedral  churches  in  Ireland,  was  this — Whether  there  are 
any  and  what  duties  annexed  to  the  office  ?  *  There  are  not 
Ainy  duties  anneaed,'  was  the  answer  returned  in  the  case  of 
sixteen  deaneries,  nine  precentorships,  five  chancellorships, 
seven  treasurerships,  two  provostships,  twelve  archdeaconries, 
twenty-three  prebends,   and  one  canonry.     We    find    ^  at 
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seventy-five  offices  above  enumerated  are  sinecures,  by  the 
admission  of  those  who  hold  them — that  some  of  the  others 
ere  virtually  sinecures,  inasmuch  as  their  duties  are  performed 
by  deputy— and  that  the  duties  performed  by  the  remainder 
are  few,  slisfht,  and  easy." 

Irish  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  therefore,  have  these    re- 
venues : — 

£.        s.     d, 

"  Archbishops  and  Bishops 161,127  12    4^ 

''Corporate    Revenues    of   Deans    and 

Chapters 1,042  11    5 

**The    economy    estates   of  Cathedral 

Churches 11,055  14    7* 

'*  Revenues  of  the  subordinate  ecclesias- 
tical  Corporations,  scuh  as  Minor 
Canonries,  Vicar-Choralships,  &c...     10,525  19    5^ 

^'  Revenues  of  all  Dignities  and  Prebends, 
exclusive  of  the  incomes  of  the  bene- 
fices with  cure  of  souls,  and  deduct- 
ing those  which  are  annexed  to 
Episcopal  Dignities  34,481  12    Of 


Total £.208,233    9  Hi 


**  These  are  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  eaciusive  of  the  incomes  of  parochial  benefices,  with 
cure  of  souls ;  from  which  source,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
incomes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  112,000/.  are,  in  addition 
to  the  preceding,  possessed  by  the  dignitaries  and  prebendaries 
of  the  Irish  Church  •.*' 

'*The  revenues  of  the  parochial  benefices  of  Ireland  arise 
mainly  from  two  sources—glebe  and  tithe.  There  is  a  third 
source,  called  minister's  money,  arising  from  a  house  tax  in 
certain  parishes.  The  quantity  of  glebe  land  in  Ireland  is 
91,137  acres,  of  which  87,000  acres  are  esteemed  profitable. 
If  we  estimate  the  average  value  of  glebe  land  at  15^.  an  acre, 
this  part  of  the  church  revenues  amounts  to  65,250/.  per 
annum. 

♦  Ibid. 
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''Tithe  u  a  much  more  ample  source  of  revenue.      It    is 
estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  tithes  in  Ireland  is  665,000/.  ; 
as  there  were  2,250  parishes  under  composition  at  the  end  of 
1834,  to  the  amount  of  644,000/. ;  of  which,  above  627,000/.  was 
payable  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  somewhat   less    than 
117,000/.  to  lay  impropriators :  besides  between   70  and  SO 
not  yet  under  composition,  estimated  of  the  value  of  2l,000/. 
Such  are  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  benefices  of  the  Chu  rcb 
of  Ireland." 

The  total  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  are 
♦hcrefore  as  follows:  —  £.       s.     d. 

Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries,  before  stated  208,233     9   1  ]:|: 
Parochial  Benefices   665,000    O     O 


£873.233    9  11^ 


Archdeacon  Glover,  our  readers  will  probably  admit,  id  jus- 
tified, after  reviewing  these  statistics,  in  saying  that  **  the  esta^ 
hlUhed  Church  of  Ireland  it  an  anomaly  to  which  the  whole  Chris- 
tian  world  supplier  no  parallel'* — "  a  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage. " 
occasioning  **  discontetit,  rebellion,  and  bloodshed  :**  and  Mr.  Rt. 
land  in  declaring,  **  There  certainly  is  no  parallel  to  this  Ini- 
quity to  be  found  in  the  Papal  Church — a  bare-faced  violation 
of  common  honesty.** 

Ireland  has  groaned  under  this  systematic  oppression,  and 
its  patriots,  with  those  of  England,  have  called  loudly  for 
justice,  which,  until  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bills,  has 
been  denied;  and  even  now  all  measures  of  Irish  Church 
Reform  are  determinately  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  inte- 
rested ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  an  invasion 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  church.    Examples  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  the  most  shocking  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland.    One 
out  of  many  will  suffice.    *' Aided  by  two  companies  of  the 
29th  regiment  under  the  command  of  Major  Walker,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  4th  Royal  Irish  Dragoon  Guards  from  Fermoy, 
and  a  body  of  police,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  W.  Ryder,  accom- 
panied by  W.  Cooke  Collis,  Esij.,  Captain  Bayley  (all  magis- 
trates), and  Mr.  Pepper,  proceeded  to  Gurtroe,  about  three 
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miles  from  Ratlicorraac^  December  18^  1834."  The  catholic 
peasantry  made  some  show  of  opposition  to  the  seizure ;  the 
Riot  Act  was  reail,  and  the  sotdiers  weie  ordered  to  fire,  which 
they  did,  killing  twelve  persons,  and  wounding  others.  A  co- 
roner's inquest  was  held  9  and,  on  the  nineteenth  day  from 
their  being  assembled,  the  jury  ^ve  tfeeir  verdict :  eight  were 
for  ''Justifiable  Homicide;"  two  for  "Manslaughter;"  and 
thirteen  for  "  Wilful  Murder,"  against  the  magistrates ! 

Enforcing  tithes  under  such  circumstances  has  inflamed  the 
revenge  of  the  injured  peasantry,  and  hence  many  murders 
have  been  committed,  even  in  the  cases  of  several  clergymen  ! 
But  the  supporting  of  the  antichristian  system  has  required  a 
large  military  force ;  the  magnitude  of  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  passages  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Ward,  in 
Parliament,  May  27,  1834. 

"Since  1825,  from  23,000  to  19,000  men  have  been  regu- 
larly quartered  in  Ireland ;  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
amount  of  forces  as  was  required  for  our  Indian  Empire,  ani 
within  one- third  of  the  force  employed  to  occupy  all  our 
colonies  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  world.  From 
April  1,  1833,  to  March  1,  1834,  during  which  there  were 
19,452  men  quartered  in  Ireland,  the  expense  of  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  for  the  Irish  depart- 
ment, amounted  to  1,025,621/.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
a  police  force,  the  expense  of  which  had  been  increasing  each 
successive  year.  In  1830,  the  Irish  police  force  cost  256,663/. ; 
in  1831, 268,1 19/. ;  and  in  1832, 287,192/. ;  and  since  1832,  the 
increase  had  been  greater  in  proportion.  All  this  expen- 
diture had  been  occasioned  by  the  tithe  system. 

**  By  a  return  ordered  March  18,  1828,  it  appeared,  that 
the  average  number  of  tithe  causes  annually  decided,  between 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  quarter  sessions,  by  civil  process 
before  the  assistant  barristers,  was  17,981." 

Religion,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  must  be  in  a  deplorable 
condition  in  Ireland ;  and  though  all  the  guilt  of  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Irish,  is  generally 
charged,  by  interested  Protestant  Ecclesiastics,  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priests,  the  above  statistics  loudly  proclaim 
the  contrary.     An  able  writer  remarks— "The  Papists  are 

3  F  ^ 
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chari^ed  with  keeping  the  Bible  from  the  common  people. 
In  Ireland,  the  guilt  of  this  attaches  quite  as  much  to  Protest- 
ants. The  Irish  New  Testament  was  not  reprinted  between 
1681  and  1811,  nor  the  Irish  Bible  between  1685  and  1817  ^ 
And  but  for  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  it  would  not  have  been  reprinted  now.  All  that  has 
been  done  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  has  been 
independent  of  the  state  system,  has  formed  no  part  of  the 
state  policy,  nor  has  been  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Establishment  *." 

Notwithstanding  this  lamentable  state  of  things  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  a  spirit  of  piety  has  arisen  among  the 
clergy;  and,  within  a  few  years,  some  of  them  have  been 
awakened  to  seek  in  earnest  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 
Roused  by  the  active  zeal  of  other  Christian  communities,  se- 
veral of  this  class  of  evangelical  ministers  began  to  itinerate, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  unconsecrated  places,  in  the 
year  1828.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  **  Hdme  Missionary 
Society,'*  including,  it  is  said,  nearly  tico  hundred  clergymen, 
who  made  occasional  excursions  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  **  Its  labours  were  at  first  desultory';  but  since  1832, 
they  have  been  systematically  distributed  through  eight 
circuits,  which  embrace  no  fewer  than  173  stations :  the  con- 
gregations in  each  of  them  are  regularly  visited  once  a  fort- 
nighty  or  month,  by  clergymen  approved  by  the  committee. 
Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  &c. 
have  assembled  in  many  places  in  large  numbers,  to  hear  the 
word  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  these  Missionaries f." 

Great  difficulties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  attended 
this  uncanonical  course,  as  most  of  the  prelates  and  parochial 
clergy  were  averse  to  it;  although  it  was  tolerated  h^  several 
of  the  dignitaries,  and  encouraged  by  a  few,  as  a  policy 
necessary  in  self-defence  against  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Grieved  at  the  enormities  existing  in  the  Irish  Church,  a 
considerable  number  of  zealous  churchmen  called  a  public 
meeting  at  Cork,  September  17,  1829,  the  Earl  of  Mount- 

•  Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1836. 

t  Home  Missionary  Magazine,  August  1835 
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cashel  in  the  chair^  to  consider  what  means  could  be  employed, 
to  effect  a  revival  qf  religion  among'  the  clergp.  The  miseries 
of  the  working  curates  were  pourirayed^  and  the  flagrant  sys- 
tem of  pluralities  and  non-residence  was  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  and  the  following  resolution  of  the  assembly 
will  illustrate  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Establishment : — 

"  6.  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  until  the  great  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  which  our  Reformers  learned  from  the  Word 
of  God,  be  faithfully  preached  in  all  our  pulpits,  until  our 
clergy  universally,  according  to  the  solemn  vows  of  ordina- 
tion that  arc  upon  them,  '  give  themselves  diligently  to  the 
sacred  office,  and  forsaking  as  much  as  they  may  all  worldly 
cares  and  .studies,  apply  themselves  wholly  to  this  one  thing,' 
even  as  *  watchmen  and  stewards,  to  teach  and  feed  the  Lord's 
family,'  and  until  church  preferment  be  applied  as  the  reward 
of  Christian  attainments  and  learning,  and  not  for  purposes 
of  political  influence  —  the  purity  of  our  Church  Establish- 
ment can  never  be  restored,  its  permanence  guaranteed  by 
the  esteem  of  an  enlightened  people,  or  the  slanders  of  its 
adversaries  put  to  silence." 

Encouraged  by  their  reception  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  by  the  success  of  the  Dissenters,  and  prompted  to  exer- 
tion by  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  priests,  this  increasing  body 
of  evangelical  clergy  persevered  in  their  itinerating  labours. 
Dublin  contained  a  number  of  this  class :  but  their  uncanoni- 
cal  practices,  especially  praying  ewtemporarily,  as  the  Dis- 
senters, offended  the  archbishop,  and  he  interdicted  such 
irregularity.  They,  however,  in  a  Memorial,  protested  against 
their  superior's  injunction;  and  his  Grace  appealed  to  the 
Irish  bishops  for  their  judgment  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Singer 
and  other  eminent  clergymen  taking  part  against  the  arch- 
bishop, prudence  seemed  to  require  that  the  controversy 
should  cease. 

Three  hundred  evangelical  clergymen  are  believed  now  to 
be  found  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  most  of 
them  are  said  to  favour  the  **  Home  Missions."  Their  anti- 
evangelical  brethren,  however,  grievously  hinder  their  labours, 
which  the  following  case  will  illustrate :  — 

"  Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  diocest 
of  Meath,  being  appointed  in  his  course  to  preach  in  Ardee 
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on  Monday,  Feb.  27,  1837,  engaged  a  large  room  in  the 
market-house,  and  among  the  numerous  congregation  was  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Ellis,  who  threatened  the  itinerant  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  archbishop."  The  apostolic  missionary,  not- 
withstanding, iung",  prafed,  and  preached,  after  the  manner  of 
Dissenters.  "  An  ecclesiaiitical  suit,  by  citation,  was  insti- 
tuted iu  the  court  of  the  Primate  of  Armagh,  against  the  said 
Rev.  E.  Nixon,  at  the  voluntary  promotion  of  the  office,  by  the 
Ren.  A.  Ellis,  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Ardee,  The  citation 
served  on  Mr.  Nixon  was,  to  answer  certain  articles  to  be  ob- 
jected against  him  on  the  part  of  the  promoter,  for  the  health  of 
his  soul,  and  lawful  reformation  and  correction  of  his  morals ; 
and  more  espedalty,  for  having  preached  in  a  private  house  in 
the  parish  of  Ardee,  without  the  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  without  the  leave,  and  against  the  will  of  the  said 
Rev.  A.Ellis,  vicar  of  tfie  parish  of  Ardee.  This  indictment 
was  preferred  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  one  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church  against  another !  Mr.  Nixon,  on  the 
trial,  appealed  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  Court  of 
Delegates  in  Dublin,  where  the  case  has  recently  been  argued 
several  days  *." 

Ireland  has  been  regarded  with  a  generous  sympathy  by 
many  Christians  in  England ;  and  several  institutions,  sup- 
ported by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  have  contributed  very 
efficiently  to  benefit  that  injured  and  degraded  country. 
These  are  noticed,  "Chapter  IX,  Evanoblical  Societibs." 


Section  IL    Dissenters  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  country  —  Large  majority  Dissenters  —  Analysis  of  tbe 
Dissenting  Communities*— Genenil  Synod  of  Ulster  —  Ariaus  in  tiie  Synod  — 
Declanition  of  religious  opinions  —  Secession  of  Arions  —  Part  of  ttieir  congr^a- 
tions  remain  —  Concealed  Arians  —  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland  —  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  Synod  of  Mtinster,  Remonstrant  Synod —  Parliamentary  Grants  t« 
Presbyterian  ministers  —  Covenanters,  Antiburgliers,  Scottisli  Seceders  —  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  —  Primitive  MethodistH  —  Independents  —  Baptists  —  Roman 
Catholics—  Ranlc  and  number  of  priests  in  their  hierarchy  —  Paritans  among  the 
Catholics. 

Ireland  has  correctly  been  denominated  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  nearly  suv  and  a  half  millions  of  its  population  being 

*  LoadoQ  Patriot,  Jan.  11, 1838. 
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of  that  religion ;  while  but  little  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  are  Protestants.  Ireland  has  also  been  called  a 
country  of  Dissenters  :  for  while  the  •members  of  its  Esta- 
blished Church  hardly  exceed  three  quarters  0/ a  million,  seven 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  its  people  are  now  Dissenters,  in- 
cluding the  Catholics  :  hence  no  small  measure  of  the  cala- 
mities that  afSict  Ireland. 

Dissenters  have  greatly  increased  in  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
sent century;  and  from  the  various  educational,  scriptural, 
and  missionary  instrumentality  brought  into  operation,  a  still 
greater  multiplication  is  expected  in  the  conversion  of  souls 
to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  following  appears 
to  be  the  present  number  of  ministers  or  churches  in  Ire- 
land,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  best  sources  of 
information :  — 

Ministers  or 
Churches. 

General  Synod  of  Ulster 282 

Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland , 141 

Presbytery  of  Antrim,  Synod  of  Munster,  and 

Remonstrant  Synod 40 

Covenanters,  Antiburghers,    and    Scottish    Se- 

ceders 36 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapels,  about 196 

Primitive  Methodists 84 

Independents 35 

Quakers.... 40 

Baptists 16 

Moravians 9 

Other  Dissenters 10 

Total  Protestants 888 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland , 6,134 

Total  Dissenters  in  Ireland 7,022 

Concerning  some  of  these  communities  little  need  be  said ; 
but  others  demand  special  notice,  on  account  of  their  acknow- 
ledged influence  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

General  Synod  op  Ulster.   Protestant  Christianity  cou" 
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tinued  to  advance  in  connection  with  thu  synod ;  so  that  it 
has  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  a  hundred  congrega' 
tioM  since  the  commencement  of  the  century.    Arianism^ 
however,   still  progressed  among  them,  and  the  orthodox 
ministers  became  alarmed ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Potter,  sti- 
pendiary clerk  to  the  Synod,  had  avowed  himself  an  Arian. 
At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1827,  his  removal 
from  office  was  proposed,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  31, 
lest  it  should  be  "construed  into  persecution."  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Cooke  with  others  protested,  and  made  a  motion  for  an  "  Or- 
thodox Declaration  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Synod,** 
as  foUows  —  •'That  whereas  some  members  of  the  Synod 
have  made  open  profession  of  Arian  sentiments,  and  whereas 
Mr.  Potter,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation Inquiry,  has  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
more  real  than  professed  Arians  in  this  body ;  and  whereas 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  evidence  before  the  said  Commissioners, 
has  declared  his  opinion,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
there  are  thirty-five  Arians  amongst  us,  and  that  very  few  of 
them  would  be  willing  to    acknowledge  itj    and   whereas 
Dr.  Hanna,  on  a  similar  examination,  declared  his  opinion 
that  he  presumes  there  are  Ariaus  amongst  us;  we  do  hold  it 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  us,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
public  testimony  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  our  reli- 
gious character  as  individuals — to  declare,  that  we  do  most 
firmly  hold  and  believe  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  contained  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism ;  viz. 
*  That  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead— the  Father^  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, power,  and  glory :'  and  that  we  do  affix  our  signatures 
to  the  Declaration,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Synod,  and  the  Mo- 
derator should  be  instructed  to  write  to  the  absent  members, 
enjoining  them  to  forward  their  signatures." 

Much  discussion  arose  upon  this  question,  after  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  instead  of  signature,  "that  the  body  do  de- 
clare viva  voce,  standing  up  when  answering  to  their  names. 
The  votes  stood  thus:  — 117  ministers  and  18  elders  voted, 
"  I  believe  the  doctrine  j"  2  voted  "  I  do  n<)t  believe ;"  and 
/our  retired  from  the  house  before  the  vote  was  called  *." 
*  Congregational  Magazine,  1827. 
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Success  bBving  thus  far  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  reform- 
ing party,  various  measures  were  introduced  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Synod  ;  and  **  a  cry  of  persecution  was  raised,  of 
intolerance,  of  probing  the  heart,  and  lording  it  over  consci- 
ence." The  Arians  foreseeing  their  downfal,  seventeen  of  the 
more  courageous  among  them  voluntarily  withdrew  in  1830, 
under  pretence  of  persecution,  and  of  the  love  of  religious 
liberty.  The  "Orthodox  Presbyterian,"  of  June,  1830, 
states,  *'  Upon  Tuesday,  May  25,  seventeen  mini&ters,  who 
have  separated  from  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  assembled, 
wtth  *w?/tffrii  elders,  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  First  Arian 
Congreiration,  Belfast.  They  have  denominated  themselves, 
*The  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,'  though  not  so  numerous 
as  some  of  our  Presbyteries,  and  though  embracing  within  the 
sphere  of  their  ministry  a  population,  we  opine,  which  at  the 
most  liberal  cbti mate  would  not  outnumber  two  of  our  large 
orthodox  congregations.  Still  the  loss  of  seventeen  ministers 
and  congregations  appears  to  effect  a  formidable  breach  in 
the  walls  of  our  Presbyterian  Zion.  But  upon  examination, 
we  find  the  loss  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  The  minis- 
ters  indeed  arc  gone;  but,  generally  speaking,  a  large  portion 
of  the  congregations  remain  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster." 
Having  reviewed  them  severally,  and  found  that  many  of  them 
bad  declined  through  the  ministers  having  embraced  hetero- 
doxy, and  fallen  into  a  lifeless  spirit,  while  some  of  the  people 
had  formed  new  congregations,  the  Editor  remarks,  "Thus 
it  will  be  seen,  that  while  seventeen  ministers  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  breach  is  filled  up  by  nine  mi- 
nisters and  nine  congregations,  leaving  barely  eight  ministers 
and  eight  congregations  that  have  totally  withdrawn  from  the 
orthodox  communion.*' 

Twenty  more  ministers  deposed  to  as  Arians  still  remained 
in  the*Synod,  besides  the  concealed  Brians  i  "these  ministers 
are  in  full  communion  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  they  form 
part  of  her  numerical  strength,  they  preach  from  her  pulpits, 
sit  in  her  church-courts,  and  throw  their  whole  influence  into 
her  affairs  *.**    Religion  in  their  congregations,  so  far  as  is 

*  CoBgregational  Magazint,  1831. 
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known,  appears  to  be  at  a  low  ebb.  A  second  cIvlss,  denomi- 
ntted  Baa:terian  in  sentiment,  are  but  little  distinguished  for 
practical  godliness ;  and  a  third,  the  largest  and  by  far  the  best 
class  of  the  Synod's  ministers,  are  said  to  be  decidedly  evange- 
lical, according  to  the  Westminster  Confession:  vital  godliness 
evidently  flourishes  in  their  congregations,  as  is  proved  by 
their  prayer  meetings,  sabbath  schools,  visiting  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  supporting  various  institutions  for  the  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland.  This  body  has  in- 
creased during  the  present  century,  in  a  degree  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  having  added  about 
forty  congregations*  They  are  regarded  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  "  Associate  Synod"  of  Scotland,  as  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  has  to  the  Established  Church ;  though  neither  of 
them  has  any  immediate  connection  with  the  Scotch  commu- 
nion. Evangelical  orthodoxy  is  believed  to  distinguish  the 
ministers  of  this  denomination ;  and  most  of  them  are  zealous 
for  the  popular  Christian  institutions. 

Presbytery  op  Antrim,  the  Synod  of  Munster,  and 
the  Remonstrant  Synod.  These  several  bodies  are  believed 
to  have  ministers  whose  sentiments  in  doctrine  are  entirely 
Arian  or  Socinian ;  and  the  state  of  religion  in  their  congre^ 
gations  is  represented  as  exceedingly  low,  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  Unitarians  in  England ;  and  their  congregations 
subsist  on  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  congregations  under  the 
care  of  the  Synods  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  arranged 
in  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  families  and  sti- 
pend of  each.  Agreeably  to  this  classification  is  the  allowance 
of  the  ministers  —  some  only  50/.,  some  at  the  higher  rate  of 
76/.,  and  the  highest  100/.  per  annum ;  while  the  congrega- 
tions add  to  the  sum.  These  new  arrangements  were  mado 
the  pretext  for  imploring  and  obtaining  increased  help  from 
the  national  treasury,  to  support  the  *  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Ireland,'  called  Seceders.  Their  ministers  are  the  continued 
stipendiaries  of  the  State.  Their  classes  are  70/.,  50/ ,  and 
40/.  per  annum.  Are  these  the  principles  of  their  brethren  of 
'  the  voluntary  churches'  cf  Scotland }    Let  the  devout  advo- 
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cate  of  national  establishmentH  of  reli^^on,  of  state  patronage, 
or  territorial  endowments  for  the  advancement  of  Christi- 
anity, ponder  well  the  palpable  fact,  that  up  to  this  day  Moff- 
Minds  of  pounds  yearly  are  devoted  to  maintain  in  Ireland  Arian 
and  Socinian  ministers  !  It  is  desirable  that  the  English  pub- 
lic should  further  know,  what  the  eflFect  is  of  that,  which,  im- 
properly is  denominated  Royal  Bounty,  but  may  more  cor- 
rectly be  designated  government  improvidence,  parliamentary 
extravagfance,  and  national  robbery.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  for  1833,  nearly  24,600/.  were  voted  for 
the  support  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland  •!*' 

Covenanters,  Antiburohers,  and  Scottish  >bcbders. 
These  are  but  small  bodies,  but  reputedly  of  evangelical  senti- 
ments, disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  religious  worship. 

Wesletan  Methodists.  These  are  numerous  in  Ireland, 
having  been  encouraged  by  several  of  the  evangelical  clergy, 
on  account  of  their  having  professed  to  be  not  Dissenters,  but  * 
Churchmen;  and  under  ihib  denomination  they  were  classed 
by  the  late  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  They  are  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  England, 
by  whom  they  are  reported  in  their  Minutes,  as  follows, 
for  1837  :— 

Regular  Preachers 97 

Missionaries 25 

Supernumerary  and  Superannuated  Preachers  ...  39 

161 
Members  in  Ireland  24,023 

Primitive  Methodists.    This  body  is  reported  to  have. 

Circuit  Preachers ,.  40 

Missionaries 19 

Members , 16,000 

Independents.  This  body  includes  about  thirty-Jive  con- 
gregations ;  and  they  have  a  Theological  Institution,  for  the 
education  of  their  ministers,  at  Dublin.    Nearly  ^y  mis- 

♦  Book  of  the  Utnoininatlon.s,  p.  310, 511. 
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sionaries  are  employed  by  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society^  In 
connection  with  the  Independents. 

Baptists.  This  body,  by  the  liberality  of  Christians  in 
England,  is  labouring  with  considerable  zeal  in  Ireland :  they 
support  about ,^y  agents  as  "Scripture  readers"  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  schools  for  about  10,000  children. 

Roman  Catholics.  This  very  great  body  is  governed  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  by  a  numerous  hierarchy,  consisting  of 
/our  archbishops,  twenty-four  bishops,  and  various  orders  of 
clergy  :  each  prelate  is  assisted  by  a  vicar>general  and  dean. 
There  are  also  chapters,  and  members  of  them  who  are  digni- 
taries; colleges,  professorships,  orders  of  brotherhood,  and 
monastic  superiors ;  secular  and  regular  clergy,  parish 
priests  and  curates.  It  is  said,  that  in  most  of  the  town-pa- 
rishes, besides  the  priest,  who  is  rector,  there  is  generally  a 
plurality  of  curates,  sometimes  three  or  four.  There  are 
some  unions  of  parishes  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  Established  Church :  supposing,  therefore,  that  of  the 
2,450  parishes,  450  had  been  merged  in  such  unions,  there 
are  2,000  rectors,  and  3,000  parish  curates:  the  Catholic 
clergy  will  be,  therefore,  for  all  Ireland, 

Archbishops 4 

Bishops   24 

Vicars  General 28 

Deans 28 

Professors  in  Colleges 50 

Secular  Clergy 5,000 

Regular  Clergy,  including  Monks,  Friars,  &c...    ....  1,000 

6,134 

Various  seminaries  have  from  time  to  time  been  established 
in  Ireland,  for  the  education  of  the  priests,  particularly  at 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Tuam,^  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  At 
these  places,  it  is  presumed,  there  are  about  two  hundred 
students,  the  greatest  number  at  Carlow,  being  attracted 
by  the  celebrity  of  Dr.  Doyle  ;  and  probably  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  studying  in  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  at  Salamanca, 
and  at  Rome. 
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Mayuooth  College,  or  the  "Royal  Collegfe  of  St.  Patrick," 
at  Maynootli,  in  Kildare,  was  established  in  1796,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  at  an  expense  of  32,000/.:  two  other  Acts 
were  passed  in  1800  and  1808,  extending  and  describing  the 
privileges  of  this  Institution.  The  number  of  students  is 
generally  aboxxt /our  hundred :  it  is  supported  by  annual  par- 
liamentary grants  of  about  10,000/.  The  course  of  study  is 
extensive,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  logic,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  to  complete  which  re- 
quires/wtt?*  years,  after  which  three  years  are  devoted  to  dog- 
matic and  moral  theology ;  but  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
very  limited :  there  is  a  class  of  Hebrew  scholars,  consisting, 
however,  of  only  obout  fourteen. 

Many  serious  Protestants  in  England  have  dreaded  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  those  who 
have  most  regard  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Establishment 
have  been  peculiarly  zealous  in  promoting  that  apprehension : 
others,  however,  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pious,  entertain 
no  fears* for  scriptural  Christianity,  assured  that  it  is  progress- 
ing, even  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  wish  to  see 
the  Catholic  clergy  coming  forward  in  literary  competition, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  general  learning,  and  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  scienti- 
fic researches.  There  is  manifestly  a  growing  body  of  Puri- 
tans in  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  Ireland,  who  read 
with  deep  interest  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  encourage  the 
same  in  their  people ;  and  the  greatest  hopes  are  entertained 
in  regard  to  this  class:  for,  while  they  cherish  determined 
hostility  against  the  political  system  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unchristian,  they  are 
silently  and  efficiently  exerting  their  influence  in  promoting, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  saving  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Section  III,    Education  in  Ireland, 

Education  essential  to  Cliristiunity—  Pari ianieotary  Grants  for  Education  in  Iceland 

—  Kildare  Street  Society  —  Political  Protestantism— Hibernian  Society— Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  and  Irisli  Schools  —  New  Board  of  Education  —  Party  opposition 

—  Progress  of  the  system  — Voluutary  and  Pay  Schools — Statistics  of  Education 
in  Ireland. 

Knowledge  is  essential  to  religion :  ignorance  is  most  per- 
nicious to  its  interests ;  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  has. 
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in  all  ages,  secured  the  advancement  of  Education.  Ireland, 
however,  has  been  most  lamentably  nei^lected  iu  this  respect 
until  recently ;  but  at  the  present  time,  knowledge  is  rapidly 
advancing  among  the  people,  by  the  combined  operations  of 
various  schools,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

£normou8  sums  of  money,  granted  from  time  to  time  by 
Parliament,  have  been  extravagantly  expended  to  little  pur- 
pose, under  the  pretence  of  education  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ;  but  comparatively  little  good  was  done  by  any,  except 
by  the  "  Kildare  Street  Society  Schools,**  and  they  have  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  rather  provoking  than  conciliating  the 
Catholics,  by  their  directors  exhibiting  a  sectarian  and  con- 
troversial Protestantism,  instead  of  carrying  forward  a  vigorous 
system  of  instruction,  that  was  useful,  charitable,  and  purely 
Christian.  Voluntary  associations  were,  therefore,  formed  by 
different  denominations  of  Christians  in  England,  to  promote 
the  Scriptural  Education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  t  two  especially 
deserve  notice. 

Hibernian  Society,  This  institution  was  formed  in  1806,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  poor  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  means  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  agency  of 
"Scripture  Readers,'^  among  the  peasantry:  inealcalable 
benefits  have  arisen  to  Ireland  from  the  operations  of  this 
valuable  Society. 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  This  institution  was 
established  in  1809,  supported  also  by  different  denominations 
of  Christians ;  and  its  labours  have  been  worthy  of  its  name  in 
benefiting  the  Irish  Poor. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  especially  the  "  Baptist  Irish 
Evangelical  Society,''  and  for  those  who  use  only  the  native 
language  the  "Irish  Society,'*  have  also  done  great  good  in 
forwarding  the  work  of  Scriptural  Education  in  Ireland,  by 
numerous  Day  and  Sunday  Schools. 

Ireland,  however,  continued  to  groan  under  various  evils : 

"  the  grinding  tithe  system"  was  far  from  being  the  least ; 

and  education,  conducted  by  political  controversialists,  occa- 

ioned  the  Catholics  to  cherish  a  still  more  inveterate  hatred 

gainst  Protestantism,  and  even  to  dread  the  Bible.    Several 
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*'  Commissions  of  Inquiry"  concerning  the  state  of  Education 
having  been  appointed  by  Parliament,  their  Reports  recom- 
mended anew  system  of  Education,  which  should  include  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  be  carried  on  under  a  Board  of 
Directors,  of  different  denominations  of  Christians.  This  new 
system  has  been  formed  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1832.  Seven  Commissioners  have  its  administration, 
consisting  of  two  Roman  Catholics,  two  Presbyterians,  and 
three  Episcopalians,  rendering  their  services,  with  one  excep- 
tion, gratuitously.  This  is  regarded  by  liberal  men  of  all 
parties,  as  a  wise  attempt  at  conciliation  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics ;  as,  while  the  Bible  itself  is  not  to  be  used  as 
a  elttss  book,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  religious  instruction 
is  to  be  imparted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  parents, 
all  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  series  of  elementary  books,  judiciously 
compiled  from  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  **  Board,*'  not  being 
constituted  exclusively  of  the  Established  Clergy,  nor  under 
their  direction,  the  greatest  Opposition  was  made  to  it,  chiefly  by 
apolitical  party,  joined  by  many  serious  persons,  who  were  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  **  a  scheme  of  infidelity,"  **  mutilating 
the  Scriptures,"  and  even  "  rejecting  the  Bible.'*  Notwith- 
standing the  clamour  of  this  party,  the  plan  has  succeeded ; 
and  in  little  more  than  a  year  from  its  commencement  in  the 
spring  of  1S32,  a  thousand  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
new  Board,  signed  by  15,000  requisitionisis,  G,000ofwhom 
were  Protestants,  and  161  Protestant  Ministers.  Of  these 
applications,  700  were  granted;  and  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  from  the  above  date,  100,000  children  in  the 
schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board  ! 

Having  reviewed  the  various  plans  adopted  to  promote 
education  in  Treland,a  sensible  writer  remarks,  "  There  remain 
to  be  stated  the  voluntary  and  pay  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Of  these  we  find  there  were,  in  1826,  schools  wholly 
maintained  by  individuals,  322,  containing  upwards  of  13,600 
scholars :  pay  schools,  unconnected  with  societies,  9,362,  con- 
taining about  400,000  pupils :  strictly  Roman  Catholic  female 
schools,  attached  to  nunneries,  46,  educating  about  7,500 
children ;  Christian  Brotherhood  and  other  religious  orders, 
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34  schools,  numbering  about  5,500  scholars ;  and  day  schools 
supported  by  subscriptions,  350,  containing  nearly  34,000 
pupils;  giving,  of  whac  we  may  designate  by  denomination  of 
the  teachers  and  patrons,  Roman  Catholic  charity  schools » 
420,  in  which  47,000  pupils  were  receiving  daily  education. 
The  in({Uiry  of  the  Commissioners  showed,  that,  in  18'26, 
there  were,  independently  of  Sunday  Schools,  more  than 
560,000  scholars  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  attending 
11,829  schools.  This  was  nearly  treble  the  number  exhibited 
in  1812.  If  we  have  not  exceeded  our  data,  we  have  found, 
that,  at  this  time,  1834,  there  may  be,  deducting  some  who 
are  connected  with  more  than  one  society, — 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Roman  Catholic  Charity  Schools     420  47,000 

Pay  Schools 9,353  400,000 

Schools  maintained  by  individuals     322  13,600 

Erasmus  Smith's  Schools 125  10,990 

Moravians —  150 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Schools 20  5,000 

Baptist  Irish  Evangelical  Society's 

Schools  160  10,000 

Irish  Society's  Schools 370  11,000 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  1,221  100,000 

London  Hibem.  Society's  Schools  1,569  50,000 

Board  of  Education  Schools   700  100,000 

Kildare  Place  Society  Schools   ...  1,621  90,000 

Schools  of  the   Association   for 

discountenancing  Vice    249  15,922 

Charter  Schools   32  2,210 

Diocesan  Schools 12  480 

Foundling  Hospital    600 

Female  Orphan  House  200 

Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers'  Children    400 

Hibernian  Marine  Society  for  Sailors'  Children        140 


Total  ef  Children  educated  in  Ireland  857,692 


"In  round  numbers,  we  are  here    presented    with  the 
scholars  in  Ireland,  as  800,000.     These  calculations  may 
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appear  incredible;  yet  the  mort  important  items  are  taken 
from  accredited  Reports,  with  numerous  deductions,  and  the 
final  surrender  of  60,000,  to  make  the  sum  come  into  round 
numbers.  This  statement  gives  us  one  scholar  for  every  ten 
of  the  people  in  Ireland  :  they  ought  surely  to  be  a  well-con- 
ducted nation;  and  did  the  Establishment  accomplish  the 
work  it  is  so  well  paid  for,  this  should  still  be  a  nation  of 
saints  ♦." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BRITISH   COLONIES. 

Providence  desigos  Britain  to  evangelize  tier  va&t  Colonies — Government  has  never 
sent  fei-th  Evangelical  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen— Nor  the  Established  Church 
— Voluntary  Societies  have  provided  the  Missionaries— Britiiih  India — Conti- 
nental liidia— its  Statistics — Missionary  Stations— tBYLON — Its  religious  Sta- 
tistics—  British  Amkrica  —  Lower  Canada — Its  Statistics — Upi>er  Canada 
— Its  Statistics — Nova  Scotia— Its  Statistics — New  Brunswicic — Its  Statistics 
— Newfoundland— Wjbst  Indies- Their  Statistics— Jamaica— Its  Statistics— 
Barbadoes— 1  ts  Statistics— South  Africa- Its  Statistics— MissioBi  in  the  Co- 
lony— Australia — N§w  South  Wales— Its  Statistics — Van  Dieman's  Land — Its 
Statistics  —  Statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Divine  Providence  has  favoured  Great  Britain  more  than  all 
other  nations  with  the  knowledge  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ :  and  that  same  Almighty  Government  has  brought 
under  her  dominion  vast  and  populous  regions,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia.  In- 
finite wisdom  has  designed  these  possessions,  not  fnerely  to 
enrich  her  merchants,  to  aggrandize  her  nobles,  or  to  elevate 
her  sovereign,  but  for  higher  purposes — doubtless  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unenlightened  nations  j  and  that,  while  the  civil 
power  protects  the  various  colonies,  the  Christian  churches 
shall  arise  in  all  their  spiritual  might,  and  by  holy  mis- 
sionaries give  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
various  languages  of  the  heathen,  and  preach  among  them, 
for  their  saving  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  re- 
conciliation with  God,  and  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

*  Political  Christianity,  &c.  illustrated  in  the  Political,  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Educatioaal  Statistics  of  Ireland,  by  Medicus  ExuL, 
pp.  132, 133. 
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Christian  Missionaries  to  the  heathen,  however,  have  never 
been  sent  by  the  British  Government !  And,  what  is  far  more 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  immense  re- 
venues by  the  clergy,  such  missionaries  and  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  have  never  been  provided  by  the  Established 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland !  Chaplains  have  indeed 
been  sent  and  supported  by  the  Government,  to  perform  the 
services  of  the  Church  for  our  countrymen  in  the  distant 
Colonies,  where,  within  the  last  few  years,  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments have  been  formed  at  great  expense :  yet  neither 
the  rulers  of  the  state  nor  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  have 
made  Christian  provision  of  preachers,  or  the  Scriptures,  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  millions  of  our  pagan  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  and  this  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  astonishment 
and  regret  to  many  intelligent  persons.  All  the  wonderful 
provisions  that  have  been  made  for  the  heathen  in  our  colonies, 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  giving  them  the  blessed 
Word  of  God  in  their  native  languages,  have  at  once  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  by 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. Many  Churchmen  have  indeed  most  worthily  co-ope- 
rated in  the  work;  but  the  various  societies  have  laboured 
under  many  painful  restrictions,  and  even  opposition,  from 
the  ruling  powers;  sometimes  without  even  toleration;  as 
was  the  case,  until  the  year  1813,  in  British  India. 

Christianity  in  the  British  Colonies  cannot  fail  to  be  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry,  on  many  accounts ;  and  in  this 
place  it  seems  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  its  pro- 
gress, as  a  part  of  British  Church  History. 

SECTION  I.  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Continental  India.  This  immense  territory  claims  notice 
in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  vast  population;  it  is 

reckoned  to  contain  about  90,000,000  besides 

Allied  or  subject  states 40,000,000 


Total  population  of  India  ...  130,000,000 
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A  very  small  proportion  of  these  are  natives  of  Britain ; 
though  there  19  a  rapidly  increasing  numbirr  of  Anglo-Britons. 
For  their  interests,  chaplains  were  appointed ;  India,  and  all 
our  foreign  colonies,  lieing  considered  in  the  diocese  of  the 
bishop  of  London  I  Dr.  Buchanan,  however,  one  of  these 
chaplains,  in  1804,  published  a  "Memorial,*'  urging  upon 
the  prelates  and  the  government  of  England  the  necesisity  of 
an  ''Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  British  India,"  especially 
as  there  were  "  three  Archbishops  and  seventeen  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East."  On  the  renewal  of  the 
**  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,"  in  18i3,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  provided  for  an  episcopal  prelate,  as  "  bishop  of 
Calcutta." 

Mr.  C.  Grant's  (now  Lord  Glenelg)  Bill  in  1833,  provides 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  *'  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in 
India,  by  the  creation  of  two  new  bishops,  one  for  Madras, 
and  the  other  for  Bombay,  at  a  salary  of  24,000  sicca  rupees^ 
respectively  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  those  territories." 
British  Church  History  will  be  illustrated  by  the  expressions 
of  the  "  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company''  re- 
garding this  measure.  In  their  letter  to  Mr.  Grant,  July  10, 
the  Court  stated,  *'  that  the  principle  upon  which  a  Christian 
Church  in  India,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  has  been  insti- 
tuted, was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  its  civil  and  military  functionaries  the  means  and  services 
of  their  religion.  The  Court  were  desirous  that  the  principle 
should  be  maintained  ;  but  the  Court's  conviction,  at  the  same 
time,  was  strong  and  sincere,  that  both  practice  and  policy 
demanded,  that  the  expense  to  the  natives  of  India,  of  a  Church 
Establishment  with  which  they  had  no  community  of  feeling, 
should  be  limited  to  what  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  servants  of  the  state.  The  Court  considered  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment 
in  India.  If  it  were  extended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  extension  of  the  Scotch  Establishment.  The  Court 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  see  of  Calcutta  was 
established,  the  expense  had  been  augmented  from  48,000/.  to 
100,000/. ;  and  the  clerical  part  of  the  pension  list  from  800/. 
per  annum  to  5,000/.  a  year.    The  Court  contemplated  the 
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creation  of  two  or  more  sees  with  apprehension  as  to  the 
financial  conse(|uences ;  and  they  pressed  on  the  King's  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Lord  Primate  of  Kn^^land,  to  pause  before 
they  adopted  measures,  involving  on  the  people  of  India  a 
certain  and  possibly  an  unlimited  addition  to  the  financial 
burdens  of  India." 

Mr.  Grant,  with  the  prelates  and  the  government,  prevailed  ; 
the  archdeaconries  of  Madras  and  Bombay  being  abolished^ 
and  suffragan  bishops  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  2,500/.  each 
per  annum,  assisted  by  the  senior  chaplains,  at  a  salary  of 
200/.  or  250/.  in  addition  to  their  former  salaries  as  chaplains. 

India  had  European  Chaplains  in  1817 ^9 

in  1827  51 

in  1834  73 

A  recent  return  gives  the  number  as  follows : — 

Stations.    Chaplains.  Charge. 

Bengal  Presidency 18 38  ^.40,625 

Madras 18    23  £20,199 

Bombay 12  15  £.14.119 

In  1834  the  salaries  and  allowances  to  the  clergy  were  as 

follows : — 

Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay. 

EphcopsA, sicca  rupees    425,376 206,976  ......  178,578 

Scotch  20,461 11,760 20.862 

Roman  Catholic 4,000 5.346 820 


Total  460,327 224,082 200,250 

Grand  total  874,669  rupees,  or  about  85,000/. 
Roman  Catholics.    Archbishops.  Bishops.       Priests.    Churches. 

Bengal  and  Madras 2 2  14  10 

Bombay    0  0  13  7 

Total  Romish  Clergy     2  2  27  17 

Missionary  Societies  have  achieved  some  of  their  noblest 
triumphs  in  India,  especially  those  of  the  Baptist  Society  at 
Serampore,  in  the  translating  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  stations  and  missionaries,  as  published  in 
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the  "Erangelical  Almanack"  for  1836:  they  have  since  pro- 
bably increased. 

Stations.  Missionaries 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  : — 

Benja^al  Presidency,  Calcutta 4  9 

Ditto,  various  places  26  34 

General  Baptists  at  Orissa 2  3 

Total  31  46 

London  Missionary  Society : — 

Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta 1  2 

Ditto,  various  parts 14  8 

Madras  Presidency,  ditto 13  19 

Bombay  Presidency,  Surat 1  I 

Total 29  30 

Church  Missionary  Society  :  — 

Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta 1  2 

Ditto,  various  parts 11  8 

Madras  Presidency 8  13 

Bombay  Presidency  1  2 

Total 21  26 

fTesleyan  Missionary  Society :  — 

Madras  Presidency,  total 6  10 

Gospel  Propagation  Society  :  — 

Madras  Presidency 3  7 

Scottish  Missionary  Society  :  — 

Bombay  Presidency  3    4 

American  Missionary  Society  .-  — 

Bombay  Presidency  3  4 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  in  their  '^Report"  for 
1837,  state  their  missionaries  and  stations  as  follow :  — 

''East  Indies.  Stations  and  out  stations,  310 ;  Missiona- 
ries, 36 ;  Assistants  and  Native  Teachers,  376." 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  their  '*  Minutes  of  Conferenae" 
for  1837,  report :  — 
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**  Continental  India.  Madras  district,  13  Missionaries, 
4  Assistants,  and  320  Members." 

These  numbers  of  stations  and  missionaries,  convey  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  India: 
for  besides  the  progress  of  schools,  and  the  operations  of  the 
printing  press,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  the  East,  chiefly  by  the  Baptist  Mission- 
aries at  Serampore,  and  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge, 
have  prepared  the  way  for  a  moral  revolution  in  Asia,  and 
which  is  now  being  accomplished  under  the  blessing  of  God. 

SECTION  11.    CEYLON. 

This  important  island,  containing  about  1,000,000  inhabit- 
ants,  was  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  from  1505,  until  it 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1656 ;  but  it  was  conquered  in  1796 
by  the  English.  Religion  was  taught  both  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch;  and  Cordiner,  in  1801,  reckoned  the  Protestants 
of  Ceylon  to  exceed  342,000 ;  and  there  were  as  many  Roman 
Catholics :  their  religion,  however,  is  believed  to  have  been 
little  more  than  the  name  of  Christian. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Martin  reckons  the  places  of  worship  in  Ceylon, 
built  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  as  amounting  to  369  ^ 
containing  sittings  for  118,800;  with  an  attendance  averaging 
about  63,923 ;  and  he  states  the  ''  Ecclesiastical  expense  to 
the  government  to  be  8,548/.*"  About  a  hundred  schools 
are  reported,  with  ^f'd  masters,  and  9  mistresses. 

Scriptural  Christianity  has  been  greatly  revived  in  Ceylon 
by  the  labours  of  missionaries,  reported  as  follows  in  1835 : — 

Stations.  Missionaries. 

Baptist  Society,  commenced  in  1812  2  2 

Wesleyan  ditto 1814  10  21 

Church  ditto 1818  4  8 

American  Board 5  / 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "  With  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  God  of  missions,  it  is  mentioned,  that  very  much  more 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  has  been  accom- 
plished.    The  several  languages  used  by  the  inhabitants, 
•  Colonial  Library. 
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whether  learned  or  vernacular,  have  been  acquired ;  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  translated ;  other  valuable  books  have 
been  composed,  or  rendered  into  the  native  tongues ;  several 
hundreds  of  the  heathen,  and  of  professinjef  Christians,  have 
been  united  into  religious  fellowship ;  and  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity is  finding  access  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
island*." 

The  Wesleyan  "  Minutes  of  Conference"  for  1837,  report 
'*  9  Missionaries,  14  Assistant  Missionaries,  and  817  Members 
in  Ceylon." 

SECTION  III.    BRITISH  AMERICA. 

North  America,  except  Canada,  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
Great  Britain  from  its  first  colonization,  until  the  United 
States  declared  their  independence  in  1776:  still  British  Ame- 
rica includes  immense  regions,  whose  widely  scattKered 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  especially  by  emigra- 
tion from  Europe.  Canada  was  originally  a  French  colony ; 
but  it  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1769,  when  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada  was  estimated  at  70,000 ;  and 
Upper  Canada,  a  few  years  after,  at  about  10,000  settlers ; 
the  whole  population  of  British  America  did  not  exceed 
100,000 :  but  now,  1838,  it  is  thought  to  amount  to  1,500,000. 
In  1833  the  population  was 

Lower  Canada 626,429 

Upper  Canada 322,005 

Nova  Scotia 154,400 

New  Brunswick 101,830 

Newfoundland 77,541 

Prince  Edward's  Island 32,676 


Total  population  of  British  America  ...  1,314,831 


Lower  Canada.    This  province  having  been  colonized  by 
France,  the  people  generally  speak  the  French  language; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  they 
♦  Colonial  Library. 
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have  no  civil  or  secular  connection  with  the  Pope.  The  clergy- 
have  the  twenty-sixth  part  of  all  the  grain  raised  on  the  landa 
of  the  Catholics.  Hay  and  potatoes  are  exempted  from  the 
charge ;  and  if  a  Catholic  turn  Protestant,  or  sell  his  lauds  to 
a  Protestant,  the  estate  is  no  longer  subject  to  this  burden. 
The  church  is  governed  by  a  bishop,  a  Canadian  bom  and 
educated,  who  receives,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  some  lands 
of  little  value,  a  stipend  of  1,000/.  per  annum  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  incomes  of  the  cur^B  average  300/.  The  Romish 
church  of  Lower  Canada  has  one  primate  or  archbishop,  tvoo 
coadjutors  or  titular  bishops,  and  four  vicars-general ;  under 
whom  are  upwards  of  200  vieaires,  cur^,  dfc. 

The  Church  of  England  establishment  consists  of  the  bishop 
of  Quebec,  appointed  in  1825,  and  upwards  of  30  clergymen. 
The  number  of  churches  is  about  30 ;  and  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  of  the  lands  in  the  townships,  is  set  apart  for  the 
Protestant  church.  According  to  the  census  of  1831,  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada  was  thus  stated :  — 

Roman  Catholics  403,472 

Church  of  England   34,620 

Ditto  Scotland 15,06^ 

Presbyterians,  not  of  the  Church 7,81 1 

Methodists 7,019 

Baptists 2,461 

Other  denominations 5,677 

Jews. 107 

476,136 

Not  accounted  for 35,781 

Increase  to  1833 114,512 


626,429 


Religious  provision  for  Lower  Canada :  — 
Roman  Catholics,  1  abp.,  2  bps.,  4  vie.  gen.  200  cur^s. 

Episcopalians,  1  bishop 30  ministers. 

ScotchChurch 14      — 

Other  Presbyterians   5      — 
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Methodists  (2,620  members  reported  1837, 

and  6  assistant  missionaries). 10  ministers. 

Congre^ationalists 8      — 

Baptists 6      — 

Missionaries  of  other  denominations 6      — 

Upper  Canada.  The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  subordinates  are  the  arch- 
deacons of  Toronto  and  Kingston,  and  about  40  clergymen ; 
the  number  of  the  churches  in  the  province  being  about  40. 
^'  Upper  Canada  contains  26,000,000  acres  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation ;  ene-se^enth  of  which,  18,000  reserved  lots  of 
200  acres  each,  are  set  apart  for  the  Protestant  clergy." 
*'  Not  an  extravagant  provision,"  says  Archdeacon  Strahan. 
The  religious  provision  of  Upper  Canada,  as  far  as  is  pub- 
lished, is  as  follows :  — 

Episcopalians,  2  archdeacons 40  ministers. 

Scotch  Church 21  — 

Other  Presbyterians 20  — 

Baptists,  about  50  chapels  and  1,976  com- 
municants   48  — 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (15,517  members  in 

1837)  98  — 

Other  Metliodists , 5  — - 

Congregationalists  , 8  — 

Roman  Catholics,  1  bishop,  35  chapels 19  — 

**The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  receives  500/.  per  annum 
from  the  Government,  and  the  clergy  1,000/.  a  year  divided 
among  them,  as  a  government  appropriation." 

**A  recent  Parliamentary  return  states,**  Mr.  Martin 
remarks,  "that  the  40  working  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  have  stipends  from  50/.  to  130/. 
each ;  the  majority  100/.,  payable  out  of  the  funds  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  23  working  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  hav^ 
50/.  each  average;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  15  clergy 
have  60/.  each,  all  paid  out  of  the  funds  raised  in  Upper 
Canada :  the  archdeacons  have  300/.  each ;  the  prelate  of  the 
Romish  Church,  styled  Regiopolk,  bOOl.    The  total  clerical 
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charges  on  tbe  colonial  rerenue  of  Upper  Canada  for  183^ 
were.  Church  of  England,  4,430/.  5  Roman  Catholic,  1,500/.  ; 
Church  of  Scotland,  1,120/. ;  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada,  for  salaries  of  ministers,  700/. ;  Roman  Catholics,  900/.; 
British  Wesleyan  Methodists,  900/.;  Canadian  Methodists, 
600/.   Total,  10,160/." 

Mr.  Martin  further  adds,  "There  is  also  voted  in  the 
British  Parliamentary  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March 
1836,  6,540/.  for  the  clergy  of  North  America,  of  which  the 
Protestant  bishop  receives  3,000/.  per  annum;  the  Roman 
Catholic,  1,000/. ;  the  archdeacon  of  Quebec,  500/. ;  the  rector, 
400/.;  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  10  Protestant 
clergymen,  of  whom  3  are  Presbyterians." 

Methodism  in  the  United  States  professing  a  sort  of  Episco- 
pacy, such  a  form  was  adopted  by  the  Methodists  in  Canada  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  **  the  long  contemplated  union 
between  the  British  Methodists,  and  their  more  numerous 
Episcopalian  brethren,  has  been  accomplished.  Episcopacy 
is  to  be  renounced,  and  a  president  sent  annually  from  the 
British  Conference,  with  power  to  direct  the  Canadian  Con- 
ference*." 

Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Martin  estimates  the  denominations 
of  Christian  professors  as  follows  in  1833 :  — 

Church  of  England 28,659 

Ditto  Scotland  37,227 

Ditto  Rome 20,401 

Baptists 19,790 

Methodists 9,408 

Other  Dissenters 8,354 


123,839 


The  Methodists  report  for  1837,  Nova  Scotia,  including 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  14  ministers  or 
missionaries,  5  assistant  missionaries,  and  2,762  members  f. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  bishop,  appointed  in  1825> 

*  Colonial  Library.  t  Minutes  of  Conference,  for  1838. 
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an  archdeacon,  and  32  ministers :  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
12  ministers:  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  14  priests, 
under  a  bishop.  About  50,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
granted  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  supported  by  the  Home 
Government,  and  the  expense  thereof,  from  April  1834  to 
March  1835,  are  stated  thus :  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  salary 
2,000/.;  archdeacon,  300/.;  president  of  King's  College,  50/.  ; 
presbyterian  minister,  75/. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "  The  different  religious  communities 
live  in  harmony ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  salary  of  the 
bishop,  and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen,  viz.  2,000/. 
and  75/.,  has  given  rise  to  observations  and  feelings  by  no 
means  advantageous  to  the  Protestant  church." 

New  Brunswick.  The  Established  Church  in  New 
Brunswick  is  in  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  archdeacon.  Perfect  accuracy  as  to  the  religious 
statistics  of  New  Brunswick  cannot  be  given ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  reported :  — 

Church  of  England,  1  archdeacon 26  ministers. 

Ditto  Scotland 6      — 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia 3      — 

Baptists ., 16      — ' 

Romish  Church,  1  bishop    12  priests. 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (2,487  members,  with 
2  assistant  missionaries) 19missionar. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  their  missionaries. 

Newfoundland.  Various  denominations  of  Christians  are 
found  in  this  most  ancient  of  the  British  American  Colonies ; 
but  their  various  statistics  are  not  known.  The  Wesleyans 
report  11  Missionaries  and  1,789  members  in  1837. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "There  has  usually  existed  a  very 
commendable  harmony  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
different  persuasions :  the  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catholics, 
Congregationalists,  and  Dissenters  generally,  being  more 
numerous  than  the  Episcopalian  church,  over  which  there 

3  H  3 
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is  an  archdeacon;  the  Romish  church  has  a  bishop.  Since 
the  introduction  of  a  local  legislature,  the  clergy  have  unhap* 
pily  taken  an  active  part  in  the  elections,  by  which  course 
they  have  distracted  the  community." 

SECTION  IV.    WEST  INDIES. 

Negro  slavery,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has  brought 
a  fearful  amount  of  guilt  upon  our  government  and  country. 
That  abomination  still  exists,  an  opprobrium  on  our  national 
character  as  Christians,  though  under  the  delusive  name 
of  "Apprenticeship,"  notwithstanding  20,000,000/.  were 
paid  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  August  1,  1834,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  which  received  the  Royal  assent,  August  28, 
1833,  The  following  report  of  the  population  of  the  West 
Indies,  will  show  their  importance :  — 

Whites,  77,002;  Free  Coloured,  124,887;  Apprentices, 
694,741.    Total,  903,510. 

Christianity  is  grievously  impeded  by  the  operation  of  the 
dreadful  system  of  degradation  and  cruelty,  in  some  re- 
spects worse  than  slavery;  though  generous  and  extensive 
efforts  have  been  made  by  diflferent  missionary  societies  to 
evangelize  the  Negroes. 

New  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  made  for  the  West 

Indies,  in  1824,  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England;    in 

which  two  episcopal  sees  were  created  by  act  of  Parliament, 

and  bishops  were  appointed  for  Jamaica    and  Barbadoes. 

Many  churchmen  however,  with  others,  are  of  opinion,  that 

this  provision  of  dignitaries  has  contributed  but  little  to  the 

advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  or    the  interests 

of  religion,  as  the  prelates  have  been  determinately  opposed 

to    missionary    operations:    hence  the  Church  Missionary 

Society  has  been  almost  entirely  prevented  from  entering, 

except  by  schools,  into  this  field  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies. 

Other  denominations  have  shared  this  work  among  them, 

as  the  bishops  have  no  sort  of  authority  over  any  of  the  Dis- 

senters.    The  following  were  recently  the  missionary  statistics 

of  the  West  Indies :  — 
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Moravian  Wesleyan  Baptist  London  Church 

Sta.  Miss.  Sta.  Miss.      Stu.  Mi«s.  Sta.  Miss.  Sta.  Miss. 

Jamaica  Distr.  8    9  16  28  31  16  8    6  14    3 

-^'^^^^^^  ^171  20  47  -  -- 

St.  Vincent's. .10  24  j  ' 

Bahama —  6    6  3    3  —  — 

Guiana —  —  3    1  13  12  — 

Total 26  50  40  81  37  20  21  18  14    3 


Jamaica.  Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  Wjsst  India 
Islands,  being  about  150  miles  long,  and  40  wide.  Negro 
Slavery  has  been  supported  here  in  all  its  most  dreadful 
forms  ;  so  that,  although  it  has  received  from  Africa,  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries,  850,000  negroes,  670,000  between 
1700  and  1808,  the  population  consists  at  the  present  time  of 
only,  Whites,  37,000;  Free  Coloured,  55,000;  Apprentices, 
322,400 ;  Total,  414,400 :  for,  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  Jamaica  lost  annually  7,000  on  the  slave  popula- 
tion, or  two  and  a  half  per  cent. !  The  former  slave  code  of 
Jamaica  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  specimens  of  legislation 
that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  people.  Much  has  been  done 
towards  the  final  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  but  as  every 
attempt  to  communicate  religious  instruction  had  been 
generally  opposed  by  the  planters  before  the  late  Act  of  the 
Impel ial  Parliament,  so  they  have,  in  various  ways,  made  the 
condition,  of  their  slaves,  in  some  respects,  worse  since  than 
before,  as  is  testified  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  The  hope  of 
the  slaves  is,  however,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the 
Christians  of  Great  Britain. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties  and  twenty  parishes  : 
Middlesex,  with  eight  parishes  ;\ Surrey,  with  seven  parishes; 
and  Cornwall,  with^^  parishes ;  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
church,  which  is  a  rectory,  besides  chapels  of  ease.  The  church 
establishment  consists  of — 

Bishop,  1;  Archdeacon,  1;  Rectors,  21;  Curates,  36. 
Churches,  21 ;  Chapels,  18. 

Besides  the  Episcopalians  there  are  — 
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Stations.  Missionaries. 

Moravians 8    9 

Wesleyans 15     28 

Baptists 43     17 

Independents 8    6 

Scotch  Chwrcli —     4 

These  numbers  by  no  means  furnish  an  accurate  statement 
of  all  the  various  operations  by  which  the  Negroes  and  others 
are  benefited ;  for  the  various  plans  in  successful  operation 
in  England,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  acted  upon  in  diffusing  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  in  Jamaica. 

Ecclesiastically,  according  to  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  diocese  of  Jamaica  includes  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  bishop  has  a  salary  of  4,000/.  per  annum,  and 
the  archdeacon  2,000/.  a  year.  "The  established  church 
clergy,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  are  paid  partly  by  stipend 
and  partly  by  fees.  The  parish  of  St.  Ann's,  for  example, 
stipend,  378/. ;  fees,  200/.  average ;  vestry  allowance,  400/. ; 
church  burials,  60/. ;  total,  1,028/. ;  with  thirty  acres  of  glebe 
and  an  island  curate.  Some  parishes  have  a  large  glebe :  thus 
St.  Elizabeth's  has  300  acres  of  glebe,  a  rectory,  and  68  slaves; 
and  the  income  is  —  stipend,  378/. ;  fees,  246/. ;  burials,  50/. ; 
total,  673/.  and  the  aid  of  an  island  curate  and  auxiliary. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges  says,  that  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture of  Jamaica  of  late  years,  for  her  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, has  not  fallen  far  short  of  30,000/.  He  gives  the 
rectors'  stipends  at  8,820/. ;  the  curates'  salaries,  10,650/. ; 
the  aggregate  vestry  allowances,  3,430/.;  and  the  surplice 
fees,  5,372/.;  independently  of  the  annual  expenditure  in 
maintaining  39  churches  and  chapels  ♦." 

Barbadoem.  Barbadoes,  next  to  Jamaica,  is  the  motst 
populous  of  all  the  Islands  in  the  British  West  Indies.  For 
this  reason  it  was  fixed  upon,  in  1824,  as  the  seat  of  the 
second  West  Indian  Bishop,  whose  diocese  was  to  compre- 
hend all  the  Leeward  Islands.  Barbadoes  is  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands  subject  to  Great  Britain^  and  the 

•  Colonial  Library. 
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principal  of  the  group.  It  is  about  22  miles  loug  and  14  broad; 
and  the  population  is  reported  as  follows  :— 

Whites,   14,900;    Free    Coloured,   6,1605   Apprentices, 
81,900:  Total,  102,010. 

Barbadoes  is  di?ided  into  eleven  parishes,  with  churches  and 
chapels  helongini(  to  the  Church  of  England,  capable  of  con- 
taining 8,000  persons:  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  is 
stated  as  costing  4,050/.  per  annum. 

Besides  the  Episcopalians,  there  are  reported  in  Barba- 
does— 

Wesleyaus,    965  Members,  4  Missionaries. 
Moravians    6 

Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  the  Bahama  Isles,  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
and  the  several  other  minor  colonies,  seem  scarcely  necessary 
to  be  further  particularized,  as  their  general  statistics,  both 
popular  and  religious,  have  been  summarily  given  at  the 
head  of  the  present  section,  in  the  genera]  notice  of  the  West 
Indies. 


SECTION  V.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Southern  Africa  forms  a  most  important  and  valuable  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1660 ;  but  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1795 ;  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  retaken 
in  1806,  and  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1814, 
as  essential  to  our  commerce  with  India  and  the  East.  This 
colony  was  reckoned  to  be  about  550  miles  long,  and  220 
broad ;  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  new  accessions  of  territory  acquired  from  the 
injured  natives. 

Cape  Colony  possessed  about  62,000  inhabitants  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British ;  but  in  1827,  the  po- 
pulation of  its  western  province  was  45,014  free,  and  28,934 
slaves;  total,  73,948.  That  of  the  eastern  was  39,513  free, 
and  6,575  slaves ;  total,  46,088.  Grand  total,  120,036.  In 
1832,  they  were  reckoned  thus : 
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Males.  Females.  Total. 

Free  Persons 48,672 44,043 92,715 

Slaves  18,812 15,o21 34,133 


67,484               59,364  126,848 

Army  and  Strangers 18,152 


145,000 


Oppressions  the  most  grievous  were  endured  by  the  abori- 
gines in  the  Cape  Colony ;  but  they  found  an  able,  intelligent, 
and  persevering  advocate  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Philip,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society ;  and  who,  in  union  with  those 
distinguished  Christian  patriots,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  and 
their  noble-minded  colleagues,  succeeded  in  obtaining  effectual 
protection  and  liberty. 

Cape  Town  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion having  been  originally  from  Holland,  they  were  mostly 
professors  of  the  Dutch  faith,  and  nominally  Calvinists. 
English  colonists  have,  however,  become  numerous,  and  their 
places  of  worship  are  reported  as  follow«  :  — 

Dutch  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 1 

Lutheran. 1 

Lidependent 1 

Wesleyan 1 

Episcopalian 1 

Roman  Catholic 1 

Mr. Martin  says,  "The  Dutch  colonists  are  divided  into 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans ;  the  Calvinist  or  Reformed  com- 
munion corresponds  almost  entirely  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  hence  pastors  are  now  sent  out,  one  for  each  district, 
from  that  establishment.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is 
under  the  General  Church  Assembly,  composed  of  two  politi- 
cal commissioners,  three  moderators,  including  a  President, 
Secretary,  and  Actuaries,  and  all  the  officiating  clergymen  and 
delegated  elders  from  the  several  churches  in  the  Colony. 
It  meets  every  fifth  year.    The  principal  minister  at  Cape 
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Town  has  400/.  a  year,  and  two  others  300/.  a  year  each ;  and 
in  each  district  with  a  Calvinist  congregation^  there  is  a 
minister  with  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year. 

"The  English  Episcopal  Church  ranks  next  in  point  of 
numbers :  it  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta^  with  a 
resident  senior  chaplain  on  a  salary  of  700/.  a  year.  They 
had  no  church  at  Cape  Town  until  1835,  when  St.  George's 
was  finished,  with  1,000  sittings;  and  another  has  been  erected 
at  Graham's  Town,  for  the  British  settlers,  having  an  English 
chaplain  with  a  salary  of  400/.  per  annum. 

"  The  Lutheran  church  at  Cape  Town  has  a  minister  paid 
by  his  congregation.  The  Presbyterian  or  Si.  Andrew's 
church  has  a  minister  paid  by  the  government  200/.  in  aid 
of  his  stipend.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  a  pastor  with 
200/.  from  government." 

Christianity  has  been  snccesdfuUy  propagated  in  various 
parts  of  South  Africa,  among  the  Hottentots,  CaflFres,  and 
other  pagan  tribes,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
colony.  The  Moravians  entered  this  field  so  early  as  the 
year  1736,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Dutch.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  founded  a  mission  to  the  Cape  in  1 798, 
Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Kicherer,  with  two  Englishmen, 
being  the  first  Missionaries.  Their  labours  succeeded,  under 
the  Divine  blessing ;  and  in  1818,  Dr.  Philip  was  sent  to  the 
Cape,  as  superintendent  of  the  Society's  mission  in  South 
Africa.  The  Wesleyans  also,  about  1818,  entered  upon  the 
work  among  the  Caffres  on  the  eastern  province,  and  since  that 
period,  several  labourers  from  other  missionary  institutions. 
The  following  was  the  general  report  of  stations  and  mbsiou* 
aries  in  1835. 

Stations.       Missionaries. 

Moravian  Missionary  Society 6  19 

London 23  2(i 

Wesleyan 18  19 

,   Glasgow  3 2 

French  Protestant 2    G 

Rhenish  2    6 

54  78 
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Inestimable  blessings  have  followed  the  labours  of  these 
servants  of  Christ,  and  civilization  has  followed  evangelical 
instruction  among  Hottentots,  Caffres,  Bushmen,  and  others 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "  During  the  twelve  years  that  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  have  resided  in  this  country,  they 
have  done  great  good,  and  the  Kafifers  of  South  Africa  must 
ever  look  up  to  them  as  the  instruments  in  the  liands  of  God. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  published  a  grammar  of  their  language. 
Into  the  Namacqua  dialect  the  Four  Gospels  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Mr.  Schmeler,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
whose  wife,  a  pious  native,  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  : 
they  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  Gospel  by 
Luke,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Joel,  the  Church  Liturgy,  and 
several  other  valuable  works,  have  been  printed  at  the  Wes- 
leyan Mission  Press  at  Graham's  Town,  besides  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Kaffer  language  by  Mr.  Dugmore. 

*' The  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  costs — salaries,  1,912/.; 
contingencies,  463/. :  total,  ?,376/.'* 

SECTION  VI.    AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  is  the  name  given  to  the  southern  continent,  or 
the  vast  island  of  New  Holland,  which  is  about  2,730  miles 
in  length,  and  its  breadth  is  nearly  2,000  miles.  Captain 
Cook  took  possession  of  it,  in  1770,  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Nbw  South  Walks.  This  province  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  New  Holland.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  it 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  settlement  of  our  convicts ;  for 
which  purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  fix  upon  Botany  Bay ;  and 
in  1788,  a  spot  was  chosen,  a  little  further  north,  on  Sydney 
Cove. 

New  South  Wales,  in  1832,  had  a  population,  as  reported, 
of  27,611  males,  and  8,987  females;  total,  36,598 ;  of  whom 
4,673  came  free,  8,727  were  born  in  the  colony,  6,644  were 
free  by  servitude,  886  were  pardoned,  15,668  were  convicts. 
They  were  professedly  25,248  Protestants;  11,236  Roman 
catholics;   9  Jews;  and  19  Pagans.    Emigration  has  con- 
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tinted  tu  increase ;  and  accotdib.i^  to  tke  cebsu^  of  1835,  the 
population  was  60,794 :  there  bein^  44,^3  ttiiales,  and  16,151 
fefilMles.    Sydney,  the  capital,  had  16,235  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religion :  *'  The 
ministerd  are  provided  for  by  the  government ;  and  the  decred 
giving  to  the  Episcopal  Church  one-seventh  of  the  whole  terri^ 
tift^  has  been  revoked,  that  portion  still  remaining  as  church 
and  school  lands,  but  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of 
religion  and  education,  without  reference  to  sect.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  y^ustralh  was,  until  very  recently,  in  the 
diocese  of  Calcutta,  but  is  now  presided  over  by  a  buihop  of 
its  own.  The  number  of  chaplains  of  the  Established  Church 
UJ^een ;  of  whom,  two  are  stationed  at  Sydney,  one  each  at 
Paramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  Castlereagh,  Port  Maequarie, 
Campbell  Town,  Illawarra,  Narellan,  Pitt  Town,  Bathurst, 
Newcastle,  Field  of  Mars,  and  Sutton  Forest.  There  are  also 
three  catechists,  a  clergyman,  as  head  master  of  the  Kiug's 
School,  and  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Threlkeld,  at  Lake  Maequarie,  as 
misrionary  to  the  Aborigines. 

"  Of  the  Presbyterian  clergy^  there  are/o»r  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  paid  by  the  Government  ; 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  a  vicar-general  and  six 
chaplains.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  four 
prkieipal  stations."  The  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1837, 
report  5^1  members.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have 
several  ministers  in  New  South  Wales ;  some  of  the  latter 
have  been  sent  forth  by  the  "  Colonial  Missionary  Society." 

Mr.  Martin  states  the  charges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishment, previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of 
Australia  in  1836,  as  follows  : — '*  Archdeacon,  2,000/, ;  fifteen 
chaplains,  four  catechists,  clerks,  musicians,  and  church  offi- 
cers, 6,543/.;  Rev.  L.  E.  Threlkeld,  150/.;  superannuated 
clerk,  allowance  to  clergymen  and  catechists,  715/. ;  forage, 
maintenance,  boatmen,  clothing  and  rations,  travelling  ex- 
penses, &c.  1,109/.;  rent  of  houses,  chapels,  &c.  640/.;  compen- 
sation, and  parochial  expenses,  646/. :  building  church,  repairs 
of  parsonages  and  churches,  740/.    Total  11,542/." 

"  Presbyterian  Clergy.  Four  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  600/.    Roman  Catholic  elergy  an6  seheols : 
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^^car  general  200/. ;  iiat  Roman  Catholic  chaplains^  900/.  ; 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  800/.    Totel,  1,900/." 

"  Sydney  College  was  established  January  1830,  in  shares 
of  50/.  each:  3,000/.  were  expended  in  erectincf  the  college  : 
the  chief  justice  is  president,  with  a  committee  of  ma- 
nagement. 

'*  Australian  College,  at  Sydney,  was  originated  by  its 
principal.  Rev.  J  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Scotch 
church,  Sydney.  Its  capital  is  7,000/.,  one  half  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  Colonial  government,  by  order  of  Lord  Goderich 
when  secretary  for  the  Colonies,  on  condition  that  half  be 
contributed  by  subscribers;  of  that  sum  about  100  shares  had 
been  subscribed  for  in  January  1834."  These  institutions  are 
regarded  as  likely  to  be  eminently  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity. 

Van  Die  man's  Land.  Captain  Cook  also  took  possession 
of  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  which  lies  about  UO  miles  south  of  New 
Holland,  separated  by  Bass's  Straits:  it  is  a  large  island,  being 
supposed  to  be  about  260  miles  long,  and  200  wide  ;  and  of 
great  value  as  a  British  Colony. 

Van  Dieman's  Land  is  also  a  convict  settlement :  its  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  reckoned  to  be  26,699;  including  9,202 
males,  6,865  females;  military,  1,130;  convicts,  9,884;  at 
Macqiiarie  Harbour  and  Port  Arthur,  462 ;  aborigines,  150 : 
but  emigration,  it  is  believed,  had  increased  it  to  probably 
35,000  in  183?. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "  Vun  Dieman*s  Laud  is  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Australia.  The  Established  Church  clergy 
consists  of  a  rural  deau,  one  senior,  and  seven  junior  chaplains ; 
there  are  three  Presbyterian  ministers,  one  Independent,  one 
Wesleyan,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  priest,  all  paid  by 
governnrient.  The  stipend  of  the  senior  chaplain  at  Hobart 
Town  is  estimated  at  1,000/.  per  annum ;  this  arises  from  fees, 
the  glebe«  &c.  The  salary  of  all  the  chaplains  is  the  same, 
260/.  per  annum.  In  several  places,  where  the  congregation 
is  not  numerous,  the  service  of  the  church  is  performed  by 
lecturers,  a  sort  of  lay- clergymen,  wbose  utility  in  our  colo- 
nies as  catechists  are  unquestionable. 

"  Ecclesiastical  and  school  department  10,003/. ;  incladinf 
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4,228/.  Episcopalian  establishment,  and  Calvinists :  5,129/. 
for  schools  of  the  Episcopalian  establishment ;  and  645/.  for 
Presbyterian,  Wesley  an,  and  Roman  Catholic  derfirymen.*' 

Mr.  Martin  is  incorrect  as  to  the  Rev.  T.  Millar,  Inde- 
pendent minister  at  Hobart  Town ;  as  he  decliues  receiving 
any  pecuniary  allowance  from  the  government,  choosing 
rather  to  rely  upon  the  pious  liberality  of  his  congrregation, 
according  to  the  sacred  institution  of  Christianity  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Several  minor  colonies  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice 
further  in  this  place.  Religion,  it  must  however  be  remarked, 
is  aided  in  all  these  various  colonies  by  Sunday  and  other 
schools,  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  so  beneficial  operation  in  Great  Britain. 

SECTION  VIII.    UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

British  Christianity  was  carried  to  America,  by  the  perse- 
cuted Nonconformists,  during  the  intolerant  reign  of  the 
Stuarts.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  landing  of  the 
first  congregation  of  colonists  in  1620  to  1776,  numerous 
exiles  of  different  denominations  established  their  several 
communities  in  that  vast  country;  and  they  have  increased, 
while  a  British  colony,  and  since  its  Independence,  upon  the 
"voluntary  principle  without  an  Established  Church,"  to  above 
17*000  churches,  having  about  13,000  Ministers  1  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  unprecedented  in  the  whole  history  of  Chris- 
tianity !  The  following  is  a  statistical  view  of  the  United 
States  in  1836,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000. 

Denoroination.  Ministers.    Churches.  Communif! 

Congregational  Independents  1,100 1,171 166,000 

Baptists 4,158 6.926 416,930 

Presbyterians 2,038 2,533 227,561 

Episcopalians 629 605 24,600? 

Quakers 400 462 

Wesleyan  Methodists    2,625 3,000?.... 638, 784 

AssociateandotherMethodists     400 600?....  50,000 

Associate  Presbyterians  79 169 12,886 

Cumberland  ditto 70 100 15,000 
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Pe^ommationt.  MioiyUn,  C^urclMi*    Commsnic. 

German  R^ormed 180 600 30,000 

Dmich  ditto 166 197 21,116 

Lutheran  (and  Morafian  ?)  ...  216 800 99,4B7 

Ronan  Catholics 312 338 

Uni?er8alistf : 360 660 

Unitariant 160 1/0 

New  Jerusalem,  &c 60?    ...    83 

Jews   -^  —  — 


Total 12,922 17.314... 1,68 1,263 


CHAP.  VIII. 

C0NTR0YER8II8  OP  BRITISH  CHRISTIANS. 

Intelligence  prodaces  the  investigation  of  principles  and  claims— Soeinian  Contro- 
veny— Calvinistic  Controversy— Baptismal  Regeneration  Controvewy— Bible  So- 
ciety ControversyoNonconformist  Controversy— Ecdesiaatieal  EstaUlibMcnts 
Controversy— Voluntary  Cburclies  Controveny. 

Intelligence  and  public  opinion,  makinsf  advances  so  extra- 
ordinary as  we  have  seen,  in  a  state  of  society  like  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  ninetetnth  century,  must  have  en^ifai^ed 
many  minds,  even  of  a  slu^ifgish  order,  to  investigate  ecclesias- 
tical claims  and  customs ;  and  this  could  not  fail  to  produee 
controversies  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Christianity. 
These,  in  all  their  multifarious  forms,  cannot  be  traced  within 
the  limits  of  this  work ;  but  some  reference  to  them,  with  a 
notice  of  those  most  material,  is  essential  to  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  British  Ecclesiastical  History. 

I.     SOCINIAN   CONTROYBRST. 

Dr.  Priestley  having  emig'rated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  after  his  flosses  in  the  dis^firraceful  ''Birmingham 
Riots,"  Unitarianism  lost  its  chief  advocate.  That  oause 
received  a  fatal  blow  from  ''The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian 
systems  compared,  as  to  their  moral  tendency,"  by  Mr.  An- 
drew  Fuller.    But  Mr.  Belsham,  an  apostate  from  orthodoxy. 
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was  now  re^rded  ad  the  most  zealous  and  able  champion  of 
Socinianism.  On  account  of  his  learning,  therefore,  he  was 
selected  by  the  **  Committee*'  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  to 
write  the  **  Preface"  to  the  "  Improved  Version  of  the  New 
Testament/'  published  by  that  body  in  1808.  Mr.  Belsham, 
a  few  years  after,  sent  into  the  world  his  "  Calm  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Nares  published  a  learned  review  of  the  Socinian  New 
Testament,  exhibiting  the  rashness,  partizanship,  and  unfaith* 
fubess  of  the  Translators,  especially  as  manifested  in  their 
"Notes."  Dr.  Magee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
published  his  two  "  iSermons  on  the  Atonement  and  Sacrifice 
of  Christ :"  his  learned  critical  Notes  extended  the  work  to 
$wo  octavo  volumes ;  and  it  was  highly  esteemed,  as  ably 
vindicating  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  also  published  /our  *'  Discourses  on  the 
Atonement,  Sacrifice,  and  Priesthood  of  Christ ;"  which  have 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  forming  a  work  that 
has  never  been  surpassed,  for  Scriptural  statement  of  doctrine, 
critical  illustration,  and  sound  reasoning,  on  those  points  or> 
which  it  treats  of  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity. 
Dr.  Smith  also  gave  to  the  world  his  profoundly  learned 
treatise  on  the  "Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,"  in 
three  volumes ;  a  work  which  has  been  commended  as  beyond 
all  praise,  by  the  most  learned  among  all  the  orthodox  deno- 
minations of  Christians. 

Dr.  Wardlaw's  •*  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy" 
have  brought  the  highest  honour  to  their  author,  and  done 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Christianity. 

II.      CALVINISTIC   CONTROVERSY. 

Cahinism  is  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  held  generally 
by  the  Protestant  Reformers  :  it  is  commonly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  John  Calvin,  a  reformer  of  France;  and  as 
opposed,  in  ^ve  particular  points,  by  the  system  of  James 
Arminius,  who  was  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden,  in  the 
age  succecdine^  the  Reformation.  The  fathers  of  the  £sta- 
l)Ushed  Church  of  England,  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Translators  of  the 
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Eofiflish  Bible,  are  generally  acknowledfifed  to  have  been 
doeCriRal  Galvinists :  it  in  also  admitted  by  most  divines  of 
establisked  reputation,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Confession  of  F\ftith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  are  Calvinistio  in  doctrine.  Calvinism  includes  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead — the  Divinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement  of  Christ 
— the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit— and  his 
gracious  influences  upon  the  soul,  producing  persona)  holiness 
in  all  real  Christians.  The  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  Arminians  object,  are  those  points  which 
are  particularly  declared  in  the  i§penteenth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England :  and  these  have  called  forth,  from  time 
to. time,  the  greatest  opposition  from  Socinians,  and  from 
those  who  have  been  averse  to  serious  godliness,  and  from 
some  even  of  persons  possessing  real  piety. 

Evangelical  ministers  having  increased  in  the  Church  of 
England,  several  of  the  prelates  laboured  with  great  zeal  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  their  Calvinistic  doctrines :  among 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Dr.  Marsh*  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Dr.  Tumline,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  many  ploua 
curates  felt  the  sad  effects  of  their  hatred  of  Calvinism,  by  the 
loss  of  their  curacies.  l>f.  Tom  line,  in  addition  to  his  extra- 
ordinary persecution  of  Mr.  Bugg  and  Mr,  Maddock,  madQ 
a  bold  attack  upon  their  principles,  in  a  volume  entitled* 
"  Refutation  of  Calvinism :"  but  hit  caricature  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  pretended  to  refute,  and  his  perversion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  Reformatio!]^ 
called  forth  an  able  reply,  in  two  volumes,  from  a  clergyman 
of  his  own  diocese,  the  venerable  Commentator  on  the  Bible, 
Thomas  Scott,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Refutation 
of  Calvinism  ;'*  and  also  another  work  of  a  more  powerful 
kind,  from  Dr.  E.  Williams,  President  of  the  Independent 
College,  Rotherham,  entitled  '*A  Defence  of  Modern  Cal-r 
vinism."  Dr.  Tomline,  however,  had  too  much  prudence  to 
attempt  a  reply  to  so  learned,  orthodox,  and  masterly  a  work 
as  that  of  Mr.  Scott ;  much  less  would  he  engage  with  s<r 
powerful  an  opponent  as  Dr.  ^lliams. 

Calvinism,  nevertheless,  found  an  acute  opponent  in  the  lale 
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Richard  Watsoii,  a  Methodist  minister  of  ackoowledged  talents 
and  learnini^,  in  his  "  Theological  Institutes :"  but  this  work 
has  been  replied  to  in  a  recent  volume,  on  "Divine  Sove^ 
re)|(Bty  and  Personal  Election/'  by  Dr.  Payne,  President  of 
the  Independent  College,  Exeter.  Several  other  writers  have 
appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy;  but  those  esteemed 
the  most  able  are  Bishop  Tomline  and  Mr.  Watson  on  one 
tide ;  and  on  the  other,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Drs.  Williams  and 
Payne, 

m.      9AFTIffMAL   REOENISRATION    CONTROVERSY. 

Baptismal  regeneration  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church; 
^^d  the  Liturgical  services  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
Objected  to  by  the  Dissenters,  and  by  many  of  the  evangelical 
clergy,  as  teachinor  the  same  error.  Some,  however,  deny 
this  unfavourable  imputation,  and  say  that  the  objectionable 
expressions  should  be  interpreted  by  the  Scriptures,  as  they 
are  explained  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism  :"  but  high-church  divines  choose  rather  to  in- 
terpret the  Scriptures  by  the  Liturgy,  Hence  has  arisen  a 
controversy  which  is  far  from  uninteresting. 

Dr.  R.  Mant,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
now  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  his  "Bampton  Lec- 
tures" for  IdlS,  strenuously  insists  on  the  certainty  of 
baptismal  regeneration — that  every  child,  baptized  by  an 
episcopal] y  ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
certainly  regenerated,  made  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  endowed 
with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  regene- 
ration. So  ably  was  this  doctrine  supposed  to  be  treated 
by  the  learned  Lecturer,  that  the  part  of  his  lectures  referring 
tq  thb  point  was  adopted  as  a  Tract,  and  widely  published  by 
iitA  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  But  the  dogma,  thus 
sanctioned  and  cherished  by  most  of  the  clergy,  being  utteriy 
repugnant  to  the  principles  and  preaching  of  the  evangeliciU 
clergy,  and,  in  their  view,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
many  of  them  entered  the  lists  with  Dr.  Mant,  denouncing  his 
notion  as  a  sentinent  most  delusive  and  pernicieus  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Among  the  most  able  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bkhopy  were  Mr.  J.  ^cott^  a  worthy  son  of  the  Cooifflentator 
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on  the  Bible,  Mr.  Biddnlph,  a  clenryman  of  Bristol,  and  the 
present  bishop  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  D.  Wilson.  This  controTersy 
is  still  carried  on  by  the  two  opposite  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England,  especially  by  a  party  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

IV.     BIBLB    SOCIETY  CONTROVERSY. 

Ministers  of  religion  who  are  not  persons  of  piety  cannot 
he  cordially  zealous  in  circulatinjf  the  Scriptures.  High 
churchmen,  having  never  l>een  distinguished  for  their  god- 
liness, would  naturally  be  disinclined  to  co-operate  with 
Dissenters,  especially  in  distributing  the  Bible,  thereby 
making  it  as  the  exclusive  standard  of  Christianity.  Nume- 
fans,  from  the  first,  were  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society ; 
among  whom,  of  the  greatest  note,  was  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Dean, 
and  Rector  of  Bocking,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Wordsworth  was  answered 
by  Dr.  Dealtry  and  several  others,  especially  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Opponents  far  more  formidalile,  however,  arose  in  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  protesting  against  the  Committee 
circulating,  or  aiding  societies  on  the  Continent  to  circulate, 
the  Apocrypha,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Public  opinion  sustained  the  opposition.  The  Committee 
acknowledged  their  error ;  retraced  their  steps ;  and  aban- 
doned  the  practice,  into  which  they  had  inadvertently  been 
led,  circulating  by  themselves  and  by  those  in  connection  with 
them,  only  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Vigorous  opposition  arose  also  from  a  few  others,  led  on 
by  Captain  Gordon,  who,  with  his  party,  insisted  upon  the 
exclusion  of  all  Socinians,  and  requiring  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  essential  to  membership  in  th« 
Society ;  and  that  all  its  public  meetings  should  commence 
with  prayer.  Many  writers  engaged  in  defence  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Society,  having  no  test,  but  attachment  to 
the  Bible.  They  defended  the  practice  of  refraining  from 
90cdl prayer  at  the  public  meetings,  on  account  of  the  insupe- 
rable practical  difficulties,  which  would  attend  its  observance ; 
because  of  churchmen  requiring  the  reading  of  written  foniis. 
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while  free  prayer,  according^  to  existinizr  circumstances  and 
necessities,  would  be  used  by  Dissenters.  Those  who  were 
dissatisfied,  very  few  in  number,  after  baring  made  i^reat 
confusion  at  the  public  meeting  in  London,  in  1831,  seceded, 
and  formed  what  they  choose  to  denominate  the  '*  Trinitarian 
Bible  Society." 

V.  NONCONFORMIST  CONTROVBRST. 

Dissenters  from  the  established  hierarchy  are  necessarily 
regarded  with  jealousy,  their  existenoe  being  a  virtual  protest 
against  that  system  as  antiscriptural.  Besides  their  various 
disabilities,  they  eomplained,  that  in  every  district  of  the 
country,  offensive  and  slanderous  Tracts  of  the  **  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,"  especially  Bishop  Gray's  '^  Address  to 
Sedarists  and  Seeeders,"  have  been  widely  circulated,  esoitiiig 
public  odium  against  them.  Many  of  the  Episcopal "  Chargea" 
and  "  Visitation  Sermons''  also,  were  particularly  eom plained 
of,  as  unworthily  attael^ing  and  calumniating  Dissenters. 
Various  works  were,  therefore,  published  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  such  publications,  and  to  instruct  the  younger 
members  of  their  communities  in  the  reasons  of  Protes- 
tant Nonconformity.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
Mr.  J.  A.  James's  Church  Member's  Guide :  Palmer's  Dis- 
senters' Catechism,  by  Dr.  Newman ;  and  Hura*s  Reasoi^s  for 
Secession  from  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Aots  in  1828, 
brought  a  great  increase  of  liberty  to  Dissenters,  and  some  of 
the  principal  minbters  and  laymen  in  London  formed,  iti 
1829,  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge.*' 
The  Committee,  formed  chiefly  of  Independents  and  Baptists, 
engaged  many  of  the  most  able  of  their  writers  to  furnish 
Essays  on  the  Scriptural  nature  of  the  *'  Church,"  ^'  Bishops," 
the  "Priesthood,"  ''Deacons,"  and  the  chief  subjects  in 
dispute  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  whole  forming 
a  portable  ''  Ecclesiastical  Library." 

*'  Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England,'*  by  J.  A.  James, 
Dr.Redford's  "Church  of  England  Indefensible,"  and  Bioney's 
"Dissent  not  Schism,"  are  reckoned  as  among  the  most 
powerful  works  on  the  side  of  Dissenters :  but  the  suhstiuice 
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of  the  controTcray  may  be  seen  in  the  "Letters  between 
Dr.  Lee,  Re^rius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  and 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  President  of  the  Independent  College,  Ho- 
.  merton,  published  in  1835. 

VI.     ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENT   CONTROVERSY. 

Dissenters,  suffering  various  civil  privations  in  consequence 
of  their  religioui  principles,  have  not  only  objected  to  the 
constitution  and  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
in  many  instances  have  denounced  ecclesiastical  establbh- 
ments  as  unsanctioned  by  the  institutes  of  Christianity. 

Graham's  "  Review  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of 
Europe,"  awakened  much  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century.  Since  the  publication  of  that  able  work,  many 
others  have  investigated  the  subject — ^Whether  a  "  Priesthood 
of  various  Holy  Orders"  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
a  "  Presbyterian  Ministry,**  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
should  be  established  with  special  privileges,  and  supported 
at  the  public  charge.  Dissenters  generally  maintain  that  both 
systems  are  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  —  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and 
early  Christians  for  several  centuries  —  unjust  in  themselves, 
as  requiring  the  whole  community  to  support  a  privileged 
body  for  the  benefit  only  of  a  few,  while  Dissenters  from  the 
system  suffer  the  privation  of  various  civil  rights — at  the  same 
time  the  professed  design  of  the  institutions  fail,  by  introduc- 
ing incompetent  and  irreligious  men  into  the  ministry;  in 
illustration  of  which  they  refer  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  England,  and  even  Scotland.  Dissenters  affirm, 
that  piety  in  the  Established  Churches  exists  and  flourishes 
among  its  ministers  independently  of  their  secular  establish- 
ment; and  that  a  far  larger  amount  of  serious  religion,  and  a 
for  greater  number  of  pious  and  able  ministers,  would  he 
found  in  our  country,  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  choose 
and  support  their  own  religious  pastors,  uncontrolled  by 
patronage  or  any  interference  of  the  state :  in  proof  of  which 
they  refer  to  the  harassing  persecutions  which  many  pious 
curates  have  endured  from  their  superiors  in  the  Church  of 
England — to  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  early  ages. 
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e?en  in  oppositioa  to  litate  patronajjfe — to  the  increase  of  the 
f  oluntary  churches  in  Great  Britain—  and  to  the  unexampled 
progress  of  religion  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  Chalmers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  S.C.  Wilks,  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Observer,  are  esteemed  the  ablest  writers  in 
defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  :  and,  on  the  other 
side,  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Ballantine,  in  his  "Esta 
blished  and  Dissenting  Churches  compared,"  and  especially 
Thorn's  "  Union  of  Church  and  State  Anti-scriptCal  and 
Indefensible.*' 

VII.  VOLUNTARY   CHURCHES   CONTROVERST. 

Compulsory  Christianity,  is  declared  by  the  Dissenters  to 
involve  a  contradiction;  and  the  compulsory  support  of 
Christianity,  they  regard  as  auti-scriptural  and  pernicious : 
hence  they  trace  all  the  evils  existing  in  the  Established 
Church  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Dissenters  say  to  the 
Government,  "  Let  us  alone,  and  let  religion  alone,  and 
Christianity  will  regenerate  the  world  under  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  iiCgal  enactments  to  com- 
pel the  whole  community  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
privileged  hierarchy,  they  say,  are  most  pernicious  to  religion 
—  as  their  operation  engenders  haughtiness  in  the  priesthood 
— creates  suspicion  in  the  irreligious — strengthens  generally  the 
avaricious  propeueity  in  the  human  heart  —  creates  popular 
prejudice  against  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  supporting 
Christianity  —  and  impedes  the  generous  disposition  of  the 
pious,  abridging  their  means  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

Ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
"  church  property,'*  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  tht 
*' voluntary  principle  ;*'  still  its  operations  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  the  Church  cf  Scotland,  since  the  failure  in 
obtaining  additional  parliamentary  grants  for  the  building 
and  endowing  of  churches,  prove  its  power,  and  give  zeal  tu 
those  engaged  in  the  controversy.  The  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  forcing  this  question  on  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government,  and  exciting  all  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

»mmS&  SVAKCtUCAL  SOOXCTISS. 

Mesfiah  the  Saviour  of  ill  natlont— His  Commission  to  the  Apostles— Cbristi&iiity 
esMnHally  Missionary— Principal  Societies— American  1  ndian— New  England  Piety 
— Qenenl-^New  Gni^land  Propagatiof— BiMe  and  ScIkwI— ChristiaB  Knowled|;e 
—Gospel  Propagation— Highlands  of  Scotland— Moravian— Reliftioas  Book^ 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  —Wesleyan— Sunday  Sehool— Baptist— London— Scot- 
tlsh— Village  Itinerancy— London  Itinerant— Baptist  Home— Beligioiis  Tract 
— Church— Sunday  Scliool  Union— British  and  Foreign  Bible— British  and  Foreign 
School— Hibernian— Jews— Prayer  Boole  and  Homily— Irish  Evangelical— Aiftist 
Irish— Dublin  Irish— European — British  and  Foreign  Sailors — Home — Londoa 
Irish— Newfbondland  Schools— Ladies  Hibernian— Christian  instruction— Refor- 
nation— Trinitarian  Bible— City  MissioB- Colouiaa— Refleetions. 

Messiah  was  promised  to  Adatn,  to  Abraham,  and  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  the  Saviour  in  whom  all  the  famities  o/ih« 
earth  should  be  blessed.  He  was  foretold  as  the  Desirb  of 
ALL  NATIONS ;  and  Christianity  is  adapted  to  be  the  religion 
of  all  mankind.  In  conformity  with  anciint  predictions, 
therefore,  oar  Divine  Lord  commanded  his  apostles — "  G9 
int0  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  J* 
Endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
prosecuted  their  benevolent  mission,  and  published  to  all 
people  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  the  Mediator. 

Christians  in  all  ages,  partaking  of  the  same  Spirit,  while 
possessing  the  Scriptures,  have  been  excited  to  the  work  of 
evangelical  missions,  as  the  Gospel  is  essentially  missionary 
in  its  principles,  prompting  believers  to  seek  the  conversion  of 
•inners  to  God. 

Britbh  Protestantism  has  been  remarkably  distinguished 
for  its  missionary  zeal  and  activity ;  and  various  notices  have 
already  been  given  of  the  noble  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world :  but  an  enumeration  of 
the  principal  societies  will  here  be  necessary,  to  illustrate  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain. 

I.  (1646)  American  Indian  Missionary  Society,  This  fint 
British  Institution  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Heathen,  was 
•stablished  in  Massachusetts,  by  the  Congregationalists  whd 
•migrated  from  this  country  to  New  England  :  their  9uccir8s«s 
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were  famous,  especially  throuf(ti  the  translation  of  tke  Scrip- 
tures, by  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  op  the  Indians." 

,11.  (1649)  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Piety  and  Learning 
in  Nete  England,  This  was  established  by  an  x\ct  of  the  Lou/f 
Parliament,  promoted  by  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
others,  to  aid  in  supporting  Eliot  and  his  colleagues  among 
the  Indians. 

III.  (1656)  General  Missionary  Society,  Oliver  Cromwell 
projected  this  grand  institution :  it  was  to  have  fbur  chief 
secretaries,  and  to  embrace  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 
Chelsea  College  was  designed  for  the  Mission  House ;  but 
though  the  Society  afforded  some  aid  to  the  Missionaries  in 
America,  the  plan  was  frustrated  in  1658,  by  the  death  of 
Cromwell. 

IV.  (1663)  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng-> 
land  mid  America.  This  was  a  renovation  of  the  institution 
formed  in  1649,  whose  charter  became  void  by  the  Res.toration. 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  H.  Ackworth,  and  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  were 
the  chief  actors  in  this  good  work ;  and  many  Missionaries 
were  aided  by  it,  among  the  American  Indians. 

V.  (1670)  Bible  and  School  Society,  Dr.  T.  Gouge,  a  non- 
conformist minister  of  London,  originated  this  institution, 
and  was  its  chief  agent :  his  schools  in  Wales,  and  his  distri- 
bution of  religious  books,  and  of  the  Bible  in  Welch,  were 
blessings  to  many ;  and  his  devoted  labours  were  extolled  in 
his  funeral  sermon  by  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

These  several  Societies  have  been  superseded  by  our  more 
favoured  institutions ;  still  they  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  they 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  like  seed  down  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  which  is  ripening  in  our  days  in  the  universal  diffusion  of 
Christianity. 

VI.  (1698)  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
This  was  formed  after  the  example  set  by  the  Dissenters, 
as  remarked  by  Bishop  Burnet.  For  many  years  it  seemed 
almost  extinct ;  but  it  has  been  roused  to  activity  by  the  extra- 
ordinary operations  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Tract  Society, 
and  in  February  1834,  "  a  sum  not  exceeding  4,000/."  was 
voted,  to  arrange  for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages."    High  churchmen  govern 
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this  society,  patronized  by  all  the  prelates;  its  "sectarian  and 
slanderous"  publications  have  already  been  referred  to, 
against  which^  and  others  as  inculcating  "pernicious  doc- 
trineSy"  the  evangelical  party  are  still  carrying  on  a  deter- 
mined contest.  Its  "  Committee  of  General  Literature  and 
Edueation*'  have  published  the  "Saturday  Magazine/'  and 
various  useful  works.  Its  receipts  for  sales  and  subscriptions 
in  1836-7  were  78,078/.  19*.  Id. 

VII.  (I7OI)  Societt/ /or  Propagating^  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  This  institution  arose  out  of  the  last  mentioned ;  and 
its  charter,  by  William  III,  bears  date  June  16,  17OI.  Its 
ordinary  receipts  for  1836-7,  were  16,307/.  15*.  4d.,  increased 
this  year  to  78,120/.  9*.  7^-,  by  extraordinary  sums,  including 
34,850/.  16*.  4d.  "  Collections  under  King's  Letter  of  1835," 
and  8,823/.  8*.  9(/.  **  Compensation  Money  for  Slaves  /"  This 
society  reports  grants  to  131  missionaries,  who  serve  as  the 
colonial  chaplains,  or  curates;  its  affairs  are  directed  by  high 
churchmen ;  and  its  retaining  slaves  on  the  "  Codrington 
estates,"  for  whose  emancipation  payment  has  been  received, 
has  for  many  years  excited  the  indignant  protest  of  the  cvau- 
gelical  clergy. 

VIII.  (1709)  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  in  the  High- 
lands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  Queen  Anne  sanctioned  this 
society,  and  great  good  arose  from  it ;  but  being  in  connection 
with  the  established  church,  its  operations  declined  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  which  it  has  been  provoked  to 
good  works  by  the  Dissenters. 

IX.  (1732)  Moravian  Missionary  Society.  This  commenced 
with  several  of  the  brethren  devoting  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  They  have  laboured 
in  those  islands,  in  Greenland,  South  Africa,  and  other 
piacc5,  with  great  success  :  its  receipts  in  1836  were 
12,961/.  19*.  lOd, 

X.  (I75O)  Book  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  This  was  founded  by  dissenters  in  London, 
who  were  soon  joined  by  pious  churchmen,  to  circulate  Bibles 
and  the  best  religious  books  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
1  mpediments  to  its  prosperity  have  arisen,  partly  through  its 
lur.ded  property,  abuut  5,000/.,  so  that  its  valued  and  needed 
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operations  are  extremely  limited ;  its  sales  and  subscriptions 
not  amountiDg  to  2,000/.  per  annum. 

XI.  (1/80)  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society.  This  con- 
templates supplying  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  recently 
the  merchant  seamen,  and  all  descriptions  of  watermen  :  its 
receipts  in  1836-7  were  3,009/.  16*.  id, 

XII.  (1784)  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society.  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  commenced  their  public  ministry  as  chaplains  fur 
the  new  colony  of  Georgia.  Wesley  returned  from  America, 
and  devoted  his  life  as  a  kind  of  "Home  Missionary,'*  while 
Whitefield  spent  bis  life  as  a  general  missionary,  and  closed 
his  ministry  in  a  foreign  country.  Wesley  continued  his 
attentions  to  America,  and  in  1784  he  appointed  Dr.  Ci>ke 
and  others  to  that  field  of  labour.  They  sailed  in  1787,  f«>r 
Nova  Scotia,  but  were  driven  to  Antigua;  and  thus  began  tlieir 
missions  to  the  AVest  Indies.  Dr.  Coke  continued  his  labours, 
as  director  of  the  missionary  operations,  and  died  in  1814,  on 
a  mission  to  Ceylon.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  in  1817,  since  which  it  has  greatly  increased, 
embracing  nut  only  the  heathen,  but  British  colonies,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  Ireland:  it  reports  for  1836-7, 
about  180  stations,  missionaries  about  300,  salaried  catechista 
about  200,  and  members  about  62,000:  the  receipts,  including 
5,000/.  Government  grants,  76,626/.  17*.  Qd. 

XIII.  (1785)  Sunday  School  Society,  This  was  founded  by 
W.  Fox,  a  deacon  of  a  Baptist  church  in  London :  it  sup- 
plies grants  of  Bibles  and  other  requisites  to  poor  schools ; 
expending  thus,  about  950/.  per  annum. 

XIV.  (1792)  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Thb  was  the 
earliest  of  the  societies  that  contemplated  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  world.  Dr.  Carey  was  its  originator,  and  its  most 
devoted  and  succesful  labourer,  whose  Oriental  learning  far 
surpassed  that  of  every  professor  in  the  most  famous  univer- 
sities. Dr.  Carey  and  hit  learned  colleagues.  Dr.  Marshman, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  others,  have  translated  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  into  the  Bengalee,  Chinese,  and  other 
languages  and  dialects  to  the  number  oi  forty,  which  they 
have  printed  at  their  great  establishment  at  Serampore.  Its 
various  missions,  especially  those  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
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have  been  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God.  It  reports  for 
1836-7,  receipts  19,258/.  5*.  lOd.;  4,2121,  7s,  2d.  were  for 
Serampore. 

XV.  (1795)  London  Missionary  Society,  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
an  Independent  minister  of  Birmingham,  in  1794,  projected 
this  institution ;  whose  founders  were  the  principal  Indepen- 
dent ministers,  several  evangelical  clergymen,  who  laboured 
with  the  Calviuistic  Methodists,  and  some  of  the  Scotch 
Secession  Church.  Its  commencement  roused  the  churches 
of  Christ  to  the  missionary  work,  by  sending  forth  at  once, 
in  1796,  thirty  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Great 
success  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  society,  especially 
in  the  South  Seas,  South  Africa,  India,  and  China.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison's translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese,  and  his 
other  labours,  have  been  incalculably  beneficial.  For  1836-7 
the  society  reports,  428  stations,  114  missionaries,  482  assis- 
tant missionaries  and  teachers,  84  churches,  and  6,615  com- 
municants :  the  receipts  64,372/.  12*.  Ad, 

XVI.  (1796)  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  This  was  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Its 
labours,  though  limited,  have  been  useful  in  Russian  Tartary, 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  reports  for  1836-7,  receipts 
4,711/.  11*.  0^. 

XVII.  ( 1 796)  Village  Itinerancy  or  Evangelical  Assoda- 
tionfor  Spreading  the  Gospel  in  England,  This  was  projected 
by  Rev.  J.  Eyre,  A.  M.  an  evangelical  clergyman,  uniting  with 
Dissenters  to  support  Home  Missions.  It  originated  the 
Hackney  Academy  (see  page  634),  and  has  sent  forth 
more  than  a  hundred  ministers,  and  it  aids  many  who  are  in- 
suflSciently  supported.  Its  income  is  about  1,300/.  per  annum. 

XVIII.  (1796)  London  Itinerant  Society,  This  was  insti. 
tuted  to  supply  evangelical  instruction  to  villagers,  by  preach- 
ing and  Sunday  schools,  withm^/teen  miles  of  London.  Many 
villages  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  its  gratuitous  labourers, 
about  ^/ty  in  number,  and  its  annual  income  is  about  400/. ; 
but  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many  similar  institutions  in 
England. 

XIX.  (1797)  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.  This 
supports  wholly  or  aids  about  100  preachers,  besides  assistant 
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preachers  in  variou!)  parts  of  Eng^land  and  Wales,  and  schools 
with  about  10,000  children:  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
1,874/.  3*.  2d 

XX.  (1799)  Religious  Tract  Society.  This  ^reat  institu- 
tion originated  with  Joseph  Hughes,  A.  M  ,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  London :  it  is  composed  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
designed  to  publish  tracts  and  books  containing  nothing 
sectarian,  but  "  pure  truth,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  those 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  which  Liither, 
Calvin,  and  Cranmer  agreed."  Extraordinary  prosperity, 
under  the  manifest  blessing  of  God,  has  attended  this  Society ; 
and  its  various  pnblications,  in  English  and  in  many  foreign 
languages,  have  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  reKgion  among  all  denominations  of  Christians ;  the 
new  publications  of  the  year  1836-7  were  196;  and  the  total 
number  issued  was  16,077,265  The  receipts  for  the  year  were, 
sales  57,173/.  \Qs.ld  ;  for  benevolent  purposes  6,826/.  1*.  1  Irf.; 
legacies  2,7^7/.  19.?.  6r/. ;  total,  67,775/.  7*.  Qd, 

XXI.  (1800)  Church  Missionary  Society.  This  was  formed 
by  erangelical  episcopalians ;  but  though  designed  to  promote 
Christianity  with  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
directors  could  scarcely  proceed,  being  discountenaitced  by 
the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries.  Two  Germans  were  at  length 
sent  as  Missionaries,  in  1804,  to  Western  Africa,  three  more  in 
1806,  and  in  1809  two  more  to  New  Zealand;  but  in  1811, 
Rev.  M.  Home,  a  chaplain  from  Sierra  Leone,  aroused  the 
Committee  by  publicly  appealing  to  them,  that  they  had  not  '*  in 
Africa  or  the  Easty  one  English  clergyman  who  served  as  a 
Missionary.^'  Public  opinion  prevailed  against  the  prelates; 
and  arrangements  were  soon  made  to  procure  several  English- 
men as  well  as  Germans  for  this  service ;  and,  since  1814, 
the  Society  has  been  progressing,  especially  with  schools  in 
West  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  India  :  still  most  of  the  digni- 
taries and  the  high  church  party  are  opposed  to  the  Church 
Missionary,  as  especially  unfriendly  to  the  Establishment, 
being  under /ay  direction :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  reported 
as  71,727/.  1*. 

XXII.  Sunday  School    Union.      This  was  formed   to  aid 
teachers  and  schools  in  their  more  prosperous  and  efficient 
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conrse,  providing  the  most  suitable  school  materials  at  the 
lowest  possible  pricen  :  its  puiilicutions  have  rendered  great 
service  to  schools,  and  ita  sales  of  1836-7  amounted  to 
9,422/.  16«.  8//. 

XXIII.  (1804)  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  This 
nagnificent  institution  originated  with  Rer.  J.  Hughes,  A.  M. 
a  Baptist  minister,  the  founder  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  who 
continued  one  of  its  secretaries  till  his  decease,  October  3, 
1833.  Its  exclusive  design  is  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment ;  those  in  England  of  "  the 
authorized  version,"  and  in  foreign  languages  those  of  the 
most  approved  translations.  It  has  been  greatly  opposed  by 
high  churchmen,  and  very  few  of  the  bishops  have  been  its 
patrons,  as  they  have  objected  to  its  direction  by  laymen,  and 
to  a  union  with  Dissenters,  even  in  disseminating  the  Word  of 
God  ;  yet  it  has  continued  in  its  gigantic  course,  marked  by 
the  Divine  blessing  in  benefiting  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
report  for  1836-7  states  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  be,  includ- 
ing sales,  108,740/.  19*'.  lid.;  the  issues  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
541,843  copies;  the  total  issues  from  the  commencement, 
10,293,645  copies,  in  about  158  languages  or  dialects ! 

XXIV.  (1805)  British  and  Foreign  SchoU  Society,  This 
originated  with  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  an  ingenious 
schoolmaster  of  London ;  his  system  of  mutual  instruction  was 
adopted  by  the,  public  society,  and  patronized  by  the  Royal 
Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  King.  Christian  doctrines  are 
taught  from  the  Bible  only,  as  the  text  book.  This  institution 
occasioned  the  formation  of  the  **  National  School**  system 
in  England,  modelled  by  Dr.  Bell;  and  also  the  "Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  called  the 
*'Kildare  Street  Society."  The  central  model  school  in 
London  is  a  most  valuable  establishment ;  and  it  has  instructed 
many  of  the  Missionaries  of  different  societies,  qualifying  them 
for  the  establishment  of  schools :  several  thousands  of  Teachers 
have  been  trained  in  the  school  for  home  and  foreign  service ; 
and  its  operations  have  benefited  every  division  of  the  world : 
its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  5,144/.  5*.  7</. 

XXV.  (1806)  Hibernian  Society,    This  includes  all  deno- 
minations  of  Christians,  deaigning  the  Scriptural  education  of 
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the  poor  in  Ireland:  it  reports  for  1836-7,  schools  2,355, 
scholars  135,933,  receipts  10,625/.  11*.  Ud, 

XXVI .  (1808)  Society  for  Promoting  Chrktxamty  among 
the  Jews,  This  comprehended  different  denominations  of 
Christians,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Diflfi- 
culties  arose  in  its  management  after  the  erection  of  the 
"  Jews'  ChapeF'  in  London,  when  it  was  agreed  to  vest  the 
management  of  the  Society  in  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  taking  the  pecuniary  resjponsibility  from  the 
Dissenters :  it  supports  various  missionaries,  besides  an  esta- 
blishment in  London,  and  its  receipts  in  1836- 7  were 
14,887/.  14*.  %d. 

XXVII.  (1819)  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society.  This  is 
designed  to  supply  "the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  English  and  foreign 
languages,"  especially  among  the  poor.  Its  receipts  for 
1836-7,  including  sales,  were  2,072/.  6*.  8r/. 

XX VIII.  (1814)  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  This  is  de- 
signed **  to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Guspel  in  Ireland, 
by  maintaining  an  evangelical  academy  for  the  education  of 
native  and  other  students,  and  by  assisting  pastors  and  itinerant 
preachers,  leaving  the  congregations  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors and  forms  of  worship."  About  fifty  agents  are  thus 
employed  by  this  society,  whose  receipts  in  1836-7  were 
3,102/.  7*.  4^. 

XXIX.  (1814)  Baptist  Irish  Society.  This  employs 
itinerant  preachers  and  establishes  schools,  as  the  means  of 
promoting  Christianity  in  Ireland.  The  schools  of  this  society 
contain  about  10,000  children,  and  its  receipts  for  1836-7 
were  2,100/.  13*.  \d. 

XXX.  (1816)  Irish  Society  of  Dublin.  This  was  formed 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  those  who  use 
the  native  language  of  Ireland,  especially  by  means  of  Scrip- 
ture readers :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  1,641/.  7*.  ^d. 

XXXI.  (1818)  European  Missionary  Society,  This  was  for 
many  years  called  the  **  Continental  Society,*'  including  differ- 
ent denominations,  and  designed  to  assist  evangelical  ministers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  dibtri- 
buting  the  Scriptures.  Many  laborious  ministers  are  aided  by 
this  society,  whose  receipts  for  1836-7  were  2,122/.  3s.  3d. 
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XXXII.  (1818)  BritUh  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  including 
the  Port  of  London  and  Bethel  Union  Society,  This  was  ori- 
ginally called  **  the  Port  of  Loudon  Society  for  promoting 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  Seamen :''  the 
**  Bethel  Union  Society,"  formed  in  1819,  united  with  it  in 
1827,  and  in  1833  the  institution,  newly  organized,  adopted 
its  present  title.  This  Society  fitted  up  the  first  floating  chapel 
for  seamen,  in  1818  ;  and  its  labours  have  been  eminently 
blessed  in  the  conversion  of  seamen  :  it  employs  many  agents 
in  London,  and  in  provincial  and  foreign  ports,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  sailors,  and  in  various  ways,  by  visitation,  tracts, 
books.  Bethel  Meetings,  and  libraries,  to  evangelize  sailors  of 
all  nations :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  2,262/.  3*.  4^rf. 

XXXIII.  (1819)  Home  Missionary  Society.  This  designs 
the  evangelization  of  the  unenlightened  towns  and  villages  of 
Great  Britain :  its  labours  have  been  eminently  successful 
in  benefiting  multitudes  in  the  neglected  populous  parts  of 
the  country :  it  reports  for  1836-7,  receipts  7,578/.  2*.  ba., 
and  that  it  employs  85  preachers,  wholly  or  partly  supported 
by  the  society,  to  labour  among  30,000  hearers,  surrounded 
by  a  population  of  350,000 :  it  reports  also  ^^  Sunday  schools, 
containing  6,000  children. 

XXXIV.  (1822)  Irish  Society  of  London.  This  designs  the 
evangelical  instruction  of  the  native  Irish  in  London,  and  to 
aid  the  Society  in  Dublin:  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
2,770/. 

XXXV.  (1822)  Newfoundland  and  British  North  American 
School  Society,  This  designs  the  Christian  education  of  the 
poor  in  our  American  Colonies :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
3,046/.  2*.  7d. 

XXXVI.  (1823)  Ladies  Hibernian  Female  School  Society. 
This  designs  the  instruction  of  the  female  children  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  :  its  schools  are  reported  to  contain  about  12,000 
children,  and  its  receipts  for  1836-7  to  be  2,229/.  5*.  8rf. 

XXXVII.  (1825)  Christian  Instruction  Society.  This  origi- 
nated with  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  of  London,  to  promote  a  sys- 
tematic visitation  of  the  ignorant  population  in  courts,  lanes, 
and  neglected  parts  of  towns :  its  plans  have  been  adopted 
with  beneficial  results  in  London  and  many  provincial  towns, 
by   Independents,    Baptists,    and    Calvinistic    churches,   in 
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England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  London  Society  reports 
for  1836-7,  receipts  1,212/.  10*  5d. ;  gratuitous  visitors  1,909, 
and  13  stipendiary  agents,  in  85  associations. 

XXXVIII.  (1827)  British  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reli- 
gious Principles  of  the  Reformation,  This  was  designed  to 
make  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  by  public  discussions,  lectures,  and  various  pub- 
lications :  its  reported  receipts  for  1836-7  were  3,149/.  3*.  \d. 

XXXIX.  (1829)  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesiastical  Know- 
ledge. This  was  designed  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tian institutions,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  and 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  Protestant 
prelacy  as  advocated  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society : 
for  several  years  the  Committee  published  Monthly  Essays  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  forming  an  "Ecclesiastical 
Library"  in  six  volumes.  This  Society  has  for  the  present 
suspended  its  operations. 

XL.  (1831)  Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  This  was  formed  by 
a  few  gentlemen  who  seceded  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  on  account  of  its  having  no  test  to  prevent 
Socinians  from  being  members:  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
professing  to  contain  those  persons  only  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
2,979/.  5*.  6//.  In  1835  it  issued  9,131  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments ;  and  its  receipts  were  2,467/.  13i.  9d,  i  free  1,005/.  1 U. 
and  1,462/.  2s,  Id.:  its  payments  were,  1,891/.  12*  7d,  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  394/.  18*.  4d,  for  management. 

XLl.  (1835)  City  Missions  Society,  This  is  designed  to 
evangelize  the  neglected  poor  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  system  of  constant  visitation  by  stipendiary  agents. 
Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  the  system,  chiefly  the 
Dissenters,  the  parochial  clergy  being  generally  opposed  to 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office ; 
s  till  the  evangelical  clergy  have  adopted  the  system  in  part, 
under  the  designation  of  **  Pastoral  ^id,**  and  "  Clerical  Aid'' 
societies.  The  London  City  Mission  Society  reports  for 
1836-7,  receipts  3,123/.  3*.  6</. 

XLII.  (1836)  Colonial  Missionary  Society »  This  is  designed 
to  send  well- qualified   ministers  to  the   British    Colonies, 
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in  connection  w'th  the  Cong^re^utional  Union  of  £nj(knd 
and  Wales  :  several  have  heen  sent  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia during  the  first  year :  the  receipts  were  reported  as 
1,002/.  12*.  6d. 


CONCLUSION. 


Intelligently  reflecting  on  the  foregoing  details,  every  pious 
mind  must  admire  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  Providence. 
Reviewinjf  the  rise,  progress,  conflicts,  and  present  state  of 
the  Church  in  Britain,  no  enlightened  believer  in  the  Word  of 
God  can  fail  to  deplore  the  dire  effects  of  human  depravity, 
as  seen  in  multitudes  who  have  assumed  the  title  of  Christians, 
and  even  that  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  laying  aside  the 
inspired  oracles,  corrupting  the  sacred  ordinances,  and  dis- 
honouring the  name  of  the  Redeemer.  Notwithstanding,  by 
contemplating  the  patient  zeal  of  the  pious,  he  will  be  more 
fully  established  in  the  conviction  of  the  divinity,  excellency, 
and  beneficial  influence  of  pure,  scriptural,  apostolical 
Christianity. 

God,  who,  by  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  Son  manifested  in 
the  flesh— by  the  exhibition  of  him  to  the  world  as  a  propi- 
tiation for  sin — by  the  acceptance  of  sinners  through  his  righ- 
teousness and  atonement — by  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
— and  by  the  appointment  of  the  gospel  ministry, — "has 
abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence," — as  we 
see,  seasonably  interposed  for  us  at  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
By  that  merciful  event  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  restored 
to  mankind,  as  the  inestimable  boon  of  Heaven,  the  charter 
of  eternal  life  to  every  believer;  and  God  has,  since  that 
eventful  period,  been  evidently  carrying  forward  a  glorious 
work  in  the  regeneration  of  our  country— increasing  the 
amount  of  scriptural  knowledge,  by  the  laborious  studies  of 
eminently  learned  and  pious  ministers — and  greatly  multi- 
plyiui,^  the  true  disciples  of  Christ.  These  again,  **  as  workers 
together  with  God,'*  have  been  employed  to  impart  the  Gospel 
of  our  salvation  to  all  nations  of  the  Heathen !  Thus  the 
highest  possible  honour  has  been  put  upon  all  denojoinations 
of  British  Christians. 

Britain,  we  perceive^  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  com- 
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pletely  evan|(elized  :  •*  iniquity  abounds"  with  our  increasing 
population :  infidelity  and  sensuality  TSige  among  the  ungodly ; 
and  multitudes  of  our  deluded  youth  are  led  in  the  broad 
paths  of  perdition.  Christians,  however,  are  awaking,  and 
the  moral  machinery,  which  God  has  set  in  motion,  is  pro- 
ducing happy  results  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire. 
Education,  on  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  carried 
forward  with  renewed  zeal  in  colleges  and  grammar-schools, 
and  in  schools  on  the  Sunday,  National,  and  British  systems 
— and  copies  of  the  Word  of  God  are  issuing  from  the  Bible 
Society  and  other  institutions,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  a 
manner  unprecedented.  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Societies 
are  multiplying  Scriptural  treatises  by  millions  in  their  issues, 
far  beyond  the  operations  of  former  years,  aided  by  the  asto- 
nishing improvements  of  modern  science  and  art;  while 
faithful,  learned,  orthodox,  and  zealous  ministers  of  Christ 
are  increasing  in  a  degree  unknown  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  These  things  manifestly  declare  the  presence  and 
blessing  of  God. 

Controversy  is  necessarily  carried  on,  relating  to  essential 
principles,  that  "the  bible — the  bible  alonb,  the  reli- 
gion OP  PROTESTANTS,'*  may  be  practically  acknowledged 
through  the  land,  making  Divine  Revelation  the  only  standard 
of  appeal,  the  sole  authority  in  our  national  Christianity. 

Jehovah  has  declared  concerning  Messiah's  kingdom,  that 
"  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.'*  Believing  this  infallible  promise, 
as  designed  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  great  degree  by  British 
instrumentality,  let  British  Christians  continue  to  pray  for 
the  Spirit  to  be  poured  forth  upon  their  pastors,  missionaries, 
and  all  flesh,  glorifying  the  Lord  Christ  by  the  diffusion 
of  his  saving  truth,  while  they  reiterate  the  language  of  the 
inspired  Psalmist,  *'  Blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for 

EVER,     AND    LET    THE   WHOLE    EARTH    BE    FILLED    WITH    HIS 

OLORY.     Amen,  and  amen.**    Pcalm  Ixxii,  19. 
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